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ADDRESS. 


A  NEW  Era  has  opened  upon  an  astonished 
world :  and  that  which  a  philosophic  states- 
man of  a  former  age  contemplated  as  an  object 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected,  is  now 
developed  in  all  the  reality  of  life — "  A  King 
of  Great  Britain,  the  most  popular  man  in  his 
day ;  and  truly  a  patriot  Kino  at  the  head  of 
a  UNITED  People." 

What  the  masterly  hand  of  Bolinbroke 
sketched  as  an  ideal  character,  and  a  vision 
of  virtuous  excellence,  this  nation  happily 
enjoys  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth  ; 
of  whom  a  more  faithful  portrait  cannot  be 
drawn  than  in  the  language  of  the  same  great 
writer : — 

"  A  patriot  Kino  is  the  most  powerful 
**  of  all  Reformers,  for  he  is  himself  a  sort  of 
''  standing  miracle,  so  rarely  seen,  and  so  little 
"  understood,  that  the  sure  effects  of  his  appear- 
"  ance  will  be  admiration  and  love  in  every 
"  honest  heart — confusion  and  terror  to  every 
"  guilty  conscience— 4)ut  submission  and  resig- 
**  nation  in  all. 
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"  A  new  People  will  seem  to  arise  with  a 
''  new  King  :  innumerable  metamorphoses,  like 
*•  those  which  poets  feign,  will  happen  in  very 
''  deed ;  and  while  men  are  conscious  that  they 
"  are  the  same  individuals,  the  difference  of 
"  their  sentiments  will  almost  persuade  them 
**  that  they  are  changed  into  different  beings." 

To  trace  the  minute  history  of  the  august 
Personage  in  whom  these  lines  of  public  excel- 
lence are  all  concentred  with  surprising  and 
almost  prophetic  accuracy,  is  a  necessary  and 
pleasing,  but  certainly  not  a  very  easy,  under- 
taking. A  great  portion  of  the  Life  of  the  pre- 
sent Monarch  of  these  realms  has  been  spent 
in  privacy  amounting  almost  to  seclusion.  Yet, 
in  that  comparative  obscurity,  was  the  prepa- 
ration making  for  the  future  benefit  of  man- 
kind— as  the  streamlet  glides  silently  along,  till 
the  current,  increasing  by  the  reception  of  sub- 
sidiary stores,  swells  into  a  broad  and  mighty 
river,  opening  a  communication  for  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  and  commerce,  freedom  and 
science^  over  the  globe. 

Within  the  period  of  sixty-six  years,  which 
the  history  of  the  Life  of  William  IV.  comprises, 
Great  Britain  has  borne  a  more  distinguished 
part  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  than  any 
other  nation,  not  even  France  excepted.  The 
alienation  of  the  American  colonies  from  her 
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dominion,  instead  of  raining  the  Parent  State, 
produced  the  contrary  effect ;  and  she  was  not 
only  compensated,  for  her  loss  in  the  West,  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  empire  in  the  East,  but 
she  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  one  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  on  a  continent  where 
civilization,  and  even  social  life,  had  hitherto 
been  unknown.  At  home  also  Britain  has  seen 
her  capital  enlarged  threefold,  and  her  popula- 
tion increased  in  proportion — her  resources 
multiplied — her  villages  raised  into  towns — 
her  towns  into  cities — and  new  improvements 
continually  made,  for  the  application  of  private 
industry,  and  the  public  benefit. 

Though,  amidst  all  this,  Britain  was  forced  to 
struggle  for  h^  political  existence  with  the 
gigantic  power  of  revolutionary  France;  yet, 
even  out  of  that  contest  she  arose  with  addi- 
tional glory ;  and  though  her  wounds  were 
severe,  she  was  still  considered  and  respected 
as  the  arbitress  of  the  fate  of  nations. 

Having  attained  this  unparalleled  distinction, 
one  thing  remained  to  complete  her  high  pre- 
eminence— that  of  a  PATRIOTIC  Kino,  to  direct 
and  improve  the  internal  polity  of  the  country. 
This,  it  is  her  fortune  now  to  possess :  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  people  duly 
appreciate  what  they  enjoy,  by  co-operating,  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  with  their  Sovereign, 
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in  his  designs  for  the  general  good.  ^At  this 
auspicious  period,  it  is  proposed  to  draw  into  one 
connected  yiew»  a  record  of  the  events,  public 
and  private,  that  have  marked  the  times  of 
William  the  Fourth,  from  his  birth  to  the 
present  day,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  his 
fame  while  advancing  to  its  immortal  consum- 
mation. 

The  intended  Memoir  of  our  Kino  and  his 
Age,  will  include  a  history  of  the  British  Navy 
for  the  last  half  century;  an  account  of  the 
great  transactions,  foreign  and  domestic,  that 
have  occurred  within  the  same  space  of  time  ; 
the  most  important  subjects  that  have  engaged 
parliamentary  discussion,  and  in  which  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  when  a  Peer,  took  an  active  part. 

Nor  will  the  name  and  virtues  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Adelaide  be  either  disregarded,  or 
passed  over  in  too  transient  a  manner. 

In  addition  to  these  prominent  points,  will  be 
given  many  hitherto  unpublished  Anecdotes, 
Biographical  Illustrations,  and  Epistolary  Cor- 
respondence, throwing  new  and  important  light 
upon  the  general  history  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
upon  the  character  of  many  personages  who 
have  shared  in  the  public  councils  of  England, 
or  been  distinguished  in  various  departments 
of  the  national  service. 
Jlfajf  90M,  1831. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  1765  TO  1779. 

ExTRAORDiNABY  men  are  usually  bom  for  extraordinary 
times.  Of  this^  history  furnishes  numerous  instances; 
and,  among  others^  none  more  in  point  than  that  of  our 
own  age.  The  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  the  subverter  of  thrones,  produced  Arthur 
Wellesley,  their  restorer.  It  is  also  no  less  remarkable 
that  the  death  of  the  son  of  James  the  Second,  which 
totally  extinguished  the  political  existence  of  the  line  of 
Stuart,  should  have  occurred  within  four  months  after  the 
birth  of  a  prince  destined  to  extend  the  blessings  gained 
for  Britain  by  William  thb  Third. 

Between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  morning  of 
the  21  St  of  August,  1765,  Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort 
of  George  the  Third,  was  delivered  of  her  third  child,  at 
Buckingham  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  several  ladies  of  the  court;  the 
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Lord  Chancellor,  and  other  officers  of  state  being  also 
in  attendance  in  an  ante-chamber,  to  attest  the  birth  of 
the  royal  infant.  At  noon  this  "  great  event,"  as  it  was 
justly  termed  in  the  gazette,  was  announced  to  the  public 
by  the  firing  of  the  Tower  guns,  and  in  the  erening 
there  were  splendid  illuminations  in  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis. 

On  the  28th,  the  Corporation  of  London  went  up  to 
St.  James's  with  the  following  address  to  the  King : — 

^'  Most  gracious  Sovereign, — ^We,  your  Majesty's  ever 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commons,  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Common 
Council  assembled,  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to 
accept  our  most  sincere  and  dutiful  congratulations  on 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  Queen,  and  the  auspicious  birth 
of  another  prince. 

"  The  joyful  event  of  an  increase  in  your  Majesty's 
tUustriouB  family,  will  always  be  gratefully  considered 
by  us  a«  a  further  substantial  security  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  this  your  Majesty's  free. and  native 
country. 

^^  Every  addition  to  your  Majesty's  domestic  happiness 
fills  our  hearts  with  the  highest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  : 
and  fiiUy  confiding,  that  your  Majesty's  royal  sentiments 
ever  coincide  with  the  united  wishes  of  your  faithful 
people,  we  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying our  joy,  and  laying  our  congratulations  at  your 
Majesty's  feet. 

'^  Permit  us,  therefore.  Royal  Sir,  to  assure  your  Ma- 
jesty, that  your  faithful  citizens  of  London,  from  their 
zealous  attachment  to  your  Royal  House,  and  the  true 
honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown,  whenever  a  happy 
establishment  of  public  measures  shall  present  a  favour- 
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aUe  occasion,  will  be  ready  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities 
ID  support  of  such  wise  councils  as  apparently  tend  to 
render  your  Majesty's  reign  happy  and  glorious." 

The  answer  of  the  King  was  as  follows : — 

**  I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  address.  Your  con- 
^tulations  on  the  further  increase  of  my  family,  and 
your  assurances  of  zealous  attachment  to  it,  cannot  but 
be  very  agreeable  to  me.  I  have  nothing  so  much  at 
heart  as  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  people ;  and 
have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  every  event  that  may  be 
an  additional  security  to  those  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  these  kingdoms  depends." 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  baptismal  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  grand  council-chamber  at  St.  James's  Palace,  when 
the  royal  infant  received  the  name  of  William-Hbnrt, 
after  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  stood  spon- 
sor on  the  occasion,  with  his  brother  Prince  Henry 
Frederick,  and  the  Princess  of  Brunswick. 

The  curious,  not  to  say  superstitious,  observers  of  times 
and  seasons,  days  and  years,  could  not  help  making  their 
remarks  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  first  three  chil- 
dren of  their  Majesties  were  bom  in  August,  which 
month  had  proved  particularly  auspicious  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  corre- 
sponding with  the  twelfth  of  the  new  style,  the  death 
of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  Queen 
Anne,  gave  George  the  First  peaceable  possession  of 
the  throne.  On  the  11th  of  August,  1737^  Augusta, 
the  eldest  child  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  August,  her  husband,  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  obtained  the  glorious  victory  of 
Minden  over  the  French. 
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In  addition  t^  these  coincidences^  many  more  might 
have  been  drawn  from  history  5  and  none,  perhaps,  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  the  fact,  that  Frederick,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  his  heA)ic  copsort  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  James  the  Firsts  from,  whom  descended  the  present 
royal  family,  were  bom  in  August.  If,  again,  there  are 
any,  in  this  enlightened  age,  who  attach  importance  to 
such  trivial  coincidences,  they  may  find  some  4unuse-> 
ment  in  adding  to  the  list  the  fact,  that  William  the 
Fourth,  and  hb  august  partner  Adelaide,  were  both  born 
in  the  month  so  propitious  to  their  royal  house. 

The  year  1765  was  remarkably  fatal  to  royalty,  both 
in  England  and  foreign  countries.  On  the  first  of 
November  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Culloden  and 
Fontenoy.  He  had  been  at  coutt  that  day,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  good  health :  afterwards  he  drank  tea  with 
tibe  Princess  of  Brunswick,  at  St.  James's  Palace.  He 
then  returned  to  his  own  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  to  be  present  at  a  council  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  there  that  evening.  As  soon  as  he 
came  in,  he  ordered  cofiPee  ;  but  when  it  was  brought, 
he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  desired  to  be 
laid  on  the  couch,  and,  ib  less  than  twenty  minutes, 
expired. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  first  of  his  family 
bom  in  Englai^d;  on  which  circumstance  he  used  to 
Inflect'  with  some  degree  of  pride.  When  not  more  than 
dieven  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father,  George  the 
Second,  to  a  review.  While  passing  along  the  line,  one 
of  the  officers  exclaimed  to  another,  '^  What  a  charming 
boy  !"  This  was  overheard  by  the  young  prince ;  but, 
mistaking  the  word  ^^  charming''  for  *^  German,^'  he  turned 


qJUfAmtM-m^  laidj  ^  GnU^kieq^  yo«  «ie  wboh^,  I  am 
Mt  ft  GcniMfi  bofi^  I'm.  an  fiiigli«h  boy,  and  I  b^  yon 
win  nam  oril  ma  ao  any  mofe/' 

IlmDokefaoiaHBeesbremely  pofuflar;  and  he  daienred 
to  ba.M^  aa  widl  tar  hia  puUie  oaodiict  aa  hia  privatO 
Tirtoca* 

When  at  the  head  of  Ike  araqr  in  (BetmaQy,  ha  waa 
particnlarly  atnidc  vtth  the  ability  and  yalo^  diaplayAd 
by  a  aefgaant  belonging  to  hia  own  rq;imenU  Haiing 
often  noticed  the  gaUaiyary,  and  fftede  iminiriee  into  tbs 
priyate  character  of  the  aMm  Ua  Royal  fiCigfantaa  toob 
occaaioQy  on  an expkit  pezfiwmed  by  him»  to  giwUm 
a  Ueutcnaacy.  Some  time  aftidmaiday  thia-  penon,  wa 
fimmredy  cntieated  hia  loyd  patmn  te  take  .hade  the 
oammianony  and  leatore  lum  to  hia  former  station..  Suih 
priied  at  ao  extraofdinafy  a  lequeBt,  the  Ddkd  deasanded 
the  reason ;  and  waa  told  by  the  applicant,  that  he  was 
now  separated  from  his  old  companions  by  his  elevation, 
and  could  not  gain  admittance  into  the  society  of  his 
brother  officers,  who  considered  themselves  as  degraded 
by  hb  appointment.  '^Oh!  is  that  the  case?^'  said  the 
Prince,  *^  let  tlie  matter  rest,  and  I  will  soon  find  a  way 
to  gire  you  satisfaction/^ 

The  next  morning  his  Royal  Highness  went  on  the 
parade,  where  he  was  received  by  a  circle  of  officers. 
Wliile  in  conversation,  he  perceived  the  lieutenant  walk- 
ing by  himself.  On  this,  the  Dnlce  said,  ^^  Pray,  gen- 
tlemen, what  has  that  officer  done,  tliat  he  should  be 
drummed  out  of  your  councils?''  Without  deigning  to 
wait  for  an  answer,  he  went  up,  took  the  lieutenant  by 
the  arm,  and  in  that  posture  of  familiarity  walked  up  and 
down  the  lines,  followed  with  all  humility  by  the  whole 
ataff,  much  to  their  own  mortification,  and  the  amnse^ 
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ment  of  the  privates.  When  the  parade  was  over^  Lord 
Ligonier  respectfully  requested  that  his  Royal  Highness 
would  honour  the  mess  with  his  presence  that  day. 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  provided  I 
bring  my  friend  her^  with  me."  His  lordship  bowed 
and  said,  ^^  I  hope  so."  After  this  no  one  presumed 
to  treat  the  Duke's  friend  with  contempt,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aU  seemed  eager  to  seek  his  acquaintance.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general;  and,  with  more  gratitude 
than  taste,  erected' the  gilded  equestrian  statue  of  his 
patron,  which  stands  in  Cavendish-square. 

Some  abuses  having  crept  into  the  navy,  particularly 
in  the  impress  service,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  resolved 
to  search  into  the  truth  of  what  had  been  reported. 
Accordingly,  one  morning,  he  went  with  an  officer  of 
rank,  and  both  dressed  as  private  sailors,  to  Wapping; 
where,  entering  a  public-house,  they  desired  the  land- 
lady to  fiimish  them  with  a  private  room,  having  heard, 
since  they  came  on  shore,  that  the  press  was  very  hot. 
The  treacherous  hostess  took  the  money  with  a  low 
courtesy,  and  retired;  but  immediately  sent  for  a  press- 
gang,  and  related  the  whole  story — observing  withal, 
that  one  of  the  men  was  so  fat,  he  was  scarcely  worth 
taking.  The  gang  burst  into  the  room ;  and,  after  a  well- 
feigned  resistance,  the  Duke  and  his  friend  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  dragged  on  board  the  tender,  where  they 
were  roughly  interrogated,  and  reprimanded  for  daring 
to  resist  his  Majesty's  officers.  The  Duke  replied,  and 
inveighed  against  them  in  sharp  terms,  for  using  men  so 
cruelly :  upon  which  he  and  his  companion  were  ordered 
below.  With  this,  the  prince  refused  to  comply ;  on 
which  the  captain  of  the  tender,  exasperated  at  his 
firmness,  said  they  should  soon  know  who  he  was — 
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and  ordered  them  to  be  stripped  and  flogged.  The  Duke 
exclaimed,  '^  Strip  me,  if  you  dare !"  This  was  not  to  be 
endured :  the  captain  struck  his  Royal  Highness  with  a 
cane,  which  was  the  sign  for  his  men  to  strip  their  victim 
by  force ;  but  on  taking  off  his  blue  jacket,  they  per- 
ceived the  star,  llie  tables  were  now  turned — ^the  Duke 
declared  himself;  and  the  whole  party  fell  on  their  knees 
imploring  foi^iveness.  His  Royal  Highness  ordered 
the  captain  to  be  secured,  while  he  went  below ;  where 
a  dreadful  scene  of  savage  barbarity  presented  itself: — 
some  were  bleeding  from  the  repeated  lashes  they  had 
received,  and  others  were  gasping  for  life,  from  the 
want  of  air.  The  Duke  immediately  returned  to  town, 
and  laid  the  whole  case  before  the  Admiralty,  which  for 
a  season  had  a  good  effect. 

The  Duke  was  Ranger  of  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor, 
where  he  kept  a  number  of  labourers  in  constant  employ; 
but  instead  of  paying  higher  wages  than  others,  he  chose 
rather  to  give  less  than  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
gentry,  in  order  that  no  improper  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  his  example.  But  he  sufficiently  made  up  for 
this  trifling  deficiency,  by  ordering  the  workmen,  every 
day,  at  noon,  table-beer  with  bread  and  cheese;  besides 
which,  he  gave  them  once  a  week  a  substantial  dinner. 
This  he  used  to  call  old  English  hospitality. 

A  nobleman,  remarkable  for  his  penuriousness,  took  the 
liberty  one  day  to  tell  the  Duke,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
could  do  very  well  without  so  many  labourers,  who  must 
put  him  to  a  prodigious  expense.  The  Duke  heard  him 
out,  and  then  said,  "  To  be  sure,  as  you  say,  I  might  do 
without  these  poor  people;  but  can  they  do  without  me?*' 

Scarcely  had  the  Royal  vault  at  Westminster  closed 
over  the  remains  of  this  patriotic  prince,  before  it  was 
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renopeo^d)  to  receiye'  anotb^  branch  of  the  Ray»l  linfl^ 
Prince  Frederick  William,  the  fourth  brother  of  the  King» 
He  died  of  a  drofwy,  the  8th  of  Deeembei^  in  Jus  six* 
teenth  year.  These  breadies  in  the  Royal  House  were 
shortly  after  succeeded  by  the  death  of  Eldward  Duke  of 
York,  at  Monaco,  in  Piedmont.  He  was  one  <^  the  most 
accomplished  princes  in  Europe;  and  his  mind  was  well 
stored  with  general  knowledge,  which  he  increased  by 
tnurellipg,  and  making  observations  on  whatever  subjects 
came  under  his  notice.  The  King  felt  the  loss  severely; 
but  be  had  to  endure  many  other  trials  of  a  painful  nature^ 
and  such  as  required  an  uncommon  exertion  of  fortitude. 
The  agitated  state  of  the  metropolis,  on  account  of  the 
proceedings  against  Wilkes;  the  weakness  and  unpopui- 
larity  of  ministers ;  and  the  disturbances  in  the  American 
colonies— rsfaook  the  throne  to  such  a  degree,  that  men's 
hearts  trembled  for  its  safety.  Amidst  these  external 
convulsions,  the  Royal  Family  exhibited  a  scene  of  har* 
mony,  and,  like  an  oasis  in  the  stormy  desert,  was  calm 
and  serene,  while  the  surrounding  horizon  presented 
nothing  but  blackness  and  discord.  Each  returning  year 
also  gave  an  addition  to  this  domestic  happiness,  by 
enlarging  its  circle. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1766,  the  Princess  Royal 
was  bom ;  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  the  following  year, 
her  Mqesty  was  delivered  of  a  fourth  son,  Edward,  who 
became  Duke  of  Kent;  and  oil  the  8th  of  November,  1768, 
the  Royal  line  received  a  further  extension  by  the  birth  of 
the  Princess  Augusta. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  increase  in  tlie 
family,  and  the  exonplary  manner  in  which  the  royal 
househcdd  was  conducted,  would  have  brought  the  people 
to  reason,  and  have  made  them  ashamed  of  the  delusive 
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art*   by   which   they  were  instigated  to   mischief  and 
ontnge. 

In  order  to  allay  the  popnlar  frenzy,  and  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  into  the  peaceful  channel  from 
which  it  had  been  diverted  by  faction,  the  Queen  adopted 
■n  ingenious  e^tpedient,  which  \Yas  both  pleasing  in  itself, 
and  beneficial  to  trade.  On  the  36th  of  October,  1769, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  acceesion  to  the 
throne,  a  drawing-room  was  held  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  sister  the  Princess 
Rayai.  The  novelty  of  the  Bpectaele  gave  it  peculiar 
attraction,  and  the  court  was  of  course  crowded  with 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  The  Prince  was  dressed 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Guter ;  on  his  right  was  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Osna- 
tnirg,  in  bine  and  gold,  with  the  Order  of  the  Buth  -,  next 
(o  him,  on  u  rich  sofa,  sat  the  Princess  Uoyal;  and  at  her 
right  hand,  elegantly  clothed  in  Roman  togan,  were  the 
junior  princes,  William,  his  present  Majesty,  and 
Edward,  the  late  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  fine  children  excited  lively 
naolione  in  the  company,  who  were  stiU  more  delighted, 
and  even  surprised,  at  the  grati^ful  manner  in  which 
tlie  Heir- apparent,  and  his  sister,  deported  themgelves 
towards  the  whole  fashionable  circle. 

Sneh  was  the  impression  produced  by  tliis  pleasing 
■pectaele,  that,  with  a  similar  view  to  conciliation,  the 
Prince  was  again  brought  conspicuously  before  the  pub- 
'''^i  by  giving  a  juvenile  ball  and  supper  at  Buckingham 
Bour,  on  the  I6th  of  March,  I77O. 

Among    the     domestic    virtues    which    distinguishe<l 

Geoi^  the  Third  and  his  Queen,  there  was  none  that 

upon  them  so  moch  honour  as  the  maimer  la 
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which  they  brought  up  their  young  family.  In  the  dig- 
charge  of  this  duty^  each  parent  took  an  active  part. 
While  the  children  were  in  the  nurseryi  under  the  8xq[>er- 
intendence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  mother  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  King  visited  them  every 
morning  and  evening.  WhcQ  they  grew  up,  he  paid  the 
closest  attention  to  their  health  and  improvement,  by  keep- 
ing them  in  constant  exercise,  regulating  their  diet,  and 
placing  about  them  proper  persons  for  their  instruction. 

The  three  elder  princes  were  all  brought  up  together, 
and  had  the  same  ruler.  Dr.  John  James  Majendie,  till 
the  year  1771j  when  it  was  deemed  expedient,  to  form  a 
separate  establishment  for  the  Heir-apparent  and  his 
brother  Frederick,  at  Buckingham  House,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Markham  and  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson ;  while  Prince 
William,  now  six  years  old,  and  Prince  Edward  being  only 
three,  continued  at  Kew.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  is 
said  to  have  created  some  amusement  in  the  Royal  house- 
hold. The  story  found  its  way  into  the  London  papers, 
and,  being  characteristic  of  the  late  and  present  King,  when 
in  their  childhood,  it  merits  insertion  here.  The  para- 
graph is  thus  worded:  ^'The  following  are  the  particulars 
relative  to  the  improper  behaviour  of  the  person  who 
struck  Prince  William  Henry.  His  Royal  Highness,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  Prince 
Edward,  were  at  play  in  one  of  the  apartments,  when  the 
head  of  one  of  their  drums  being  out,  the  young  gentle- 
men prevailed  on  the  attendant  to  get  into  the  hoop,  that 
they  might  draw  her  about.  Prince  William,  who  is  full 
of  humour,  contrived  to  throw  her  down ;  when  she,  in 
her  foolish  resentment,  flung  him  against  the  wainscot. 
The  King,  on  being  told  of  it,  ordered  her  to  go  to 
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St  James's,  and  remain  there  till  the  return  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte ¥lnch  to  town,  as  his  Majesty  did  not  choose  to 
interfere  in  such  matters.  On  the  arrival  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte, she  examined  into  the  particulars,  when  another  of 
the  servants  said  that  the  accused  attendant  did  not  strike 
the  prince.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
being  present,  said,  with  great  spirit,  **  Pray  do  not  assert 
any  such  thing ;  you  know  she  did  strike  my  brother : 
but  you  are  both  Scotchwomen,  and  will  say  any  thing 
to  favour  one  another."  This  answer  occasioned  much 
diversion;  but  it  serves  at  least  to  shew  the  early  affection 
of  the  princes  for  each  other. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  bro- 
ther Frederick  to  pursue  their  studies  for  the  present,  and 
barely  observe,  that  the  Earl  of  Holdemess  was  chosen 
for  their  governor,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 
solicited,  as  his  assistant  in  this  important  office,  M.  de 
Salzas^  a  native  of  Switzerland.  This  gentleman  had 
been  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich  burgomaster  in 
Holland,  where  he  became  known  to  Lord  Holderness, 
when  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  His  lordship  made  him 
his  private  secretary,  and  brought  him  to  England,  which 
led  to  his  present  appointment.  The  King  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Salzas,  and  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  that,  some  time  after,  he 
consulted  him  about  the  education  of  Prince  William- 
Henry,  and  particularly  upon  the  choice  of  a  person  best 
qualified  to  act  as  subgovemor  to  him  and  his  brother 
Edward.  M.  de  Salzas  accordingly  recommended  to  his 
Majesty,  Colonel  Bude,  a  native  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who 
had  been  page  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards 
procured  a  commission  in  the  Sardinian  service.  Lord 
Holdemess  supported  the  recommendation,  and,  in  con- 
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sequence.  Colonel  Bude  came  to  England,  obtained  a 
permanent  residence  in  the  Royal  household,  and  was 
further  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  a  general  in  the  Hano- 
verian service.  His  qualifications  for  the  important 
situation  which  he  now  held,  were  of  the  most  substan- 
tial, extensive,  and  valuable  nature.  Besides  his  profes- 
sional experience,  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  His  manners  were  highly 
polished,  his  sense  of  honour  was  delicate,  and  his  reli- 
gious principles  were  founded  on  the  firm  base  of  imadul- 
terated  Christianity.  His  Royal  pupils  ever  treated  him 
with  affectionate  esteem ;  and  when  Prince  William,  after 
the  peace,  visited  the  continent.  General  Bude  accompanied 
him,  and  returned  with  his  Royal  Highness  to  England. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  General  Bude  was  appointed  his  private  secretary, 
and  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  Royal  Highness's  warm 
friendship  and  entire  confidence  through  life.  The  Gene- 
ral was  at  all  times  admitted  to  the  private  circle  of 
George  the  Third,  with  whom  he  frequently  played  at 
chess,  as  long  as  the  King  could  indulge  in  his  favourite 
amusement.  He  was  also  honoured  by  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  the  Queen,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  under  whose  friendly  roof,  in  the  Upper  Lodge  of 
Windsor  Castle,  he  closed  his  long  and  virtuous  career, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1818. 

Dr.  Majendie,  the  classical  tutor  of  Prince  William,  had 
been  employed  to  instruct  the  Queen  in  the  English 
language,  when  she  first  came  over  from  Germany;  and 
he  continued  ever  after  to  reside  at  Kew  or  Windsor, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  their  Majesties  till  his  death 
in  1783.    It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  FrenchmaD, 
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or  German,  but  this  is  a  mistake;  he  was  a  native  of  Rxeter, 
where  his  father,  a  Protestant  refugee,  settled,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  son  was  educated 
for  the  diurch,  and  was  made  canon  of  Windsor.  Dr.  Ma* 
jendie  was  succeeded  in  the  tutorship  of  the  princes  by 
his  son  Henry  William  Majendie,  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  able  mathematician. 

The  King,  though  his  own  education  was  far  from 
being  well  conducted,  possessed  more  general  knowledge, 
particularly  in  the  practical  sciences,  than  the  world 
gave  him  credit  for.  His  memory  was  uncommonly 
tenacious;  and  what  he  once  read,  he  seldom  forgot.  Geo- 
graphy and  astronomy  were  his  favourite  studies,  and,  a^ 
he  understood  those  aciences  perfectly  himself,  he  felt 
great  pleasure  in  teaching  them  to  his  children. 

But  while  his  thoughts  were  occupied  in  forming 
proper  arrangements  for  the  most  important  object 
that  can  engage  a  parent's  care,  family  troubles  came 
upon  the  King  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  was^ 
the  jnarriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the  widow 
of  a  private  gentleman.  His  Majesty  was  highly  of-^ 
fended  with  his  brother ;  and  he  had  reason  enough 
to  be  so,  considering  the  disgrace  the  Duke  had 
brought  upon  himself  just  before  by  an  intrigue  with 
Lady  Grosvenor,  for  which  a  verdict^  with  heavy  damages, 
was  returned  against  him  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  fresh  indiscretion, 
the  King  interdicted  the  Duke  and  his  consort  from 
appearing  at  court.  A  message  was  also  sent  to  Par- 
liament, recommending  a  new  legislative  provision, 
to  restrict  any  of  the  Royal  Family  from  contracting 
marriages  without  the  consent  of  his  Majesty  and  his 
successors. 
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This  produced  the  Royal  Marriage  Act^  which,  howevBf^ 
did  not  pass  without  a  violent  opposition  in  both  houses^ 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  arguments  against  it 
were  far  stronger  than  those  adduced  in  its  support. 
To  prohibit  a  man,  said  the  dissidents,  from  contract- 
ing a  marriage  during  his  whole  life,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  to  render  his  entering  into  that  state 
dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  another,  is  a  stretch 
of  power  incompatible  with  any  human  legislation. 

Upon  this,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  regardless  of  hib 
brother's  displeasure,  made  an  open  declaration  of  his 
marriage  with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave, 
which  had  taken  place  privately  five  years  before. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  bill  was  in  its  progress 
through  parliament,  a  tragical  scene,  in  proof  of  the  evil 
effects  of  political  marriages,  was  displayed  in  Denmark, 
where,  through  the  mental  imbecility  of  Christian  the 
Seventh,  his  consort,  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  suffered  every  possible  injury  from 
the  Queen  Dowager,  Julia  Maria.  This  woman,  who 
was  only  the  mother-in-law  of  Christian,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  weakness,  seized  all  the  power  into  her  own 
hands,  with  a  view  to  set  aside  the  issue  of  Caroline 
Matilda,  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Frederick.  The 
young  queen,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  was  thrown  into 
the  castle  of  Croncnburgh ;  and  two  ministers  of  state, 
Struensee  and  Brandt,  were  tried  and  beheaded,  as  her 
accomplices.  Caroline  Matilda  would  have  suffered  also^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  her  brother.  As 
soon  as  the  King  was  apprised  of  his  sister's  danger,  he 
sent  orders  to  his  ambassador,  at  Copenhagen,  to  demand 
the  liberation  of  the  Queen :  which,  however,  was  not 
effected,  till  a  squadron  arrived  to  enforce  compliance  ; 
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ttud  then  she  was  conveyed  to  Zell,  where  she  died  three 
years  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  shock  which  the  King  sustained  by  the  sufferings 
of  his  sister,  was  rendered  more  painful  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales^  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1772.  She  had  long  been  in  a  declining 
state,  and  her  disorder  was  increased  by  this  very  mar- 
riage, to  which,  from  the  beginning,  she  had  as  great  an 
aversion  as  her  daughter.  The  King  and  Queen  used  to 
visit  her  every  evening,  at  eight  o'clock ;  but,  when  she 
grew  worse,  they  went  at  seven,  pretending  they  mis- 
took the  hour.  The  night  before  her  death,  they  were 
with  her  from  seven  to  nine;  during  which  time  she 
kept  up  the  conversation  as  usual ;  and  when  the  phy- 
sician said  her  pulse  was  more  regular  than  usual,  she 
answered,  ''  Yes,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  a  good  night's 
rest."  She  expired  about  six  in  the  morning,  without  a 
word  or  a  groan. 

Soon  after  this  event,  their  Majesties  left  the  Old 
Lodge  at  Richmond  for  their  Palace  at  Kew,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  their  principal  residence  several  years, 
on  account  of  its  convenient  distance  from  town,  and 
the  benefit  of  its  situation  for  the  health  of  the  children, 
who  were  now,  by  the  birth  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Sussex,  increased  to  nine  in  number.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  King  employed  Zoffany,  who  then  lived  at 
Kew,  to  paint  a  large  picture  of  the  family.  The  artist 
accordingly  made  his  sketch,  attended  two  or  three  times, 
and  went  on  finishing  the  figures.  Various  circum- 
stances, however,  interposed,  and  prevented  him  from 
proceeding  as  speedily  as  he  wished.  His  Majesty  was 
sometimes  engaged  in  matters  of  more  consequence. 
At  another  time.  Her  Majesty  was  too  busy  to  sit.  Again, 
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voine  of  the  Princegses  were  unwell^  or  the  Priaoet 
could  not  be  spared  from  their  studies.  Thus  the  com- 
pletion of  the  picture  was  retarded,  when  a  messenger 
came  to  inform  Zoffany  that  another  Prince  was  bom^ 
the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Uiat  of  course  he 
must  be  introduced  into  the  group.  This  was  not  easy ; 
but,  after  taking  up  much  time,  it  Was  done  with  great 
ingenuity.  Scarcely,  however,  had  these  adjustments 
been  made,  before  a  second  messenger  arrived,  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  Princess,  now  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, and  to  acquaint  the  artist  that  the  illustrious 
stranger  must  have  a  place  on  the  canvass.  This  was 
impossible,  without  a  new  arrangement.  One  half  of 
the  figures,  therefore,  were  obliterated,  in  order  that  the 
grouping  might  be  closer,  to  make  room  for  the  Princess. 
To  do  this  properly,  was  the  business  of  some  months, 
but  before  it  was  finished,  a  letter  came  from  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  informing  the  painter  that  another 
stranger  had  just  arrived,  for  whom  a  place  must  be 
found.  "  Oh,  oh !  God  bless  my  soul,"  exclaimed  Zof- 
fany, <^  this  is  too  much ;  if  they  cannot  sit  with  more 
regularity,  I  cannot  paint  with  more  expedition,  and 
must  give  it  up."  The  artist,  however,  contrived  to 
introduce  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia,  and 
then  expedited  the  work  as  fast  as  possible,  to  avoid, 
another  intrusion. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  aii  alteration  took  place  in  the 
department  of  education,  as  far  as  related  to  the  two 
elder  Princes.  The  Earl  of  Holdemess,  for  some  reason 
never  yet  explained,  relinquished  the  governorship ;  and 
M.  Salzas,  much  against  the  inclination  of  the  King, 
followed  his  lordship's  example.  Dr  Markham,  who 
had  a  few  years  before  been  made  Bishop  of  Chester^ 
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gsft  up  the  tutorship ;  as  also  did  Dr.  Jackson.  Lord 
Bruce  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Holdemess;  Dr.  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry^  took  the  place  of 
Dr.  Markham ;  and,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Jackson,  came  in 
Mr.  William  Amald,  of  Cambridge,  who  not  long  after 
was  made  Canon  of  Windsor. 

The  tuition  of  Prince  William  continued  under  the 
same  directors,  only  Mr.  Amald  became  the  coadjutor 
of  Mr.  Henry  Majendie;  and  as  his  Royal  Highness 
had  evinced  a  decided  predilection  for  the  naval  profes- 
sion, his  education  was  now  pursued  with  a  view  to  that 
object.  The  King  was  pleased  with  this  spirit  of  his  son, 
and,  having  from  his  own  early  youth  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  theory  of  nautical  science,  he  gladly  took 
an  active  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  Prince. 

The  following  characteristic  sketch  of  this  hope  of 
Britain  was  drawn  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Chapone,  niece 
to  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  beeii 
the  tutor  of  George  the  Third.  In  a  letter  written 
at  Famham  Castle,  on  the  20th  of  August,  17/8,  she 
says — 

"  Mr.  Buller,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  malc*- 
ried  one  of  the  bishop's  daughters,)  went  to  Windsor  on 
Saturday ;  saw  the  King,  who  inquired  much  about  the 
Bishop;  and  hearing  that  he  would  be  eighty-two 
next  Monday,  *  Then/  said  the  King,  *  I  will  go  and 
wish  him  joy.'  *  And  I,'  said  the  Queen)  *  will  go 
too.*  Mr.  Buller  then  dropt  a  hint  of  the  additional 
pleasure  it  would  give  the  Bishop,  if  he  could  see  the 
Princes.  *  That,' said  the  King,  ^requires  contrivance; 
but  if  I  can  manage  it,  we  will  all  go.'  On  the  Monday 
following,  the  Royal  party,  consisting  of  their  Majesties, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  Prince 
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William-Henry,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  Princess  Auguita^ 
visited  the  Bishop.  The  King  sent  the  Princes  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Chapone ;  himself,  he  said, 
being  an  old  acquaintance.  '  Whilst  the  Princes  were 
speaking  to  me,'  adds  the  lady,  '  Mr.  Amald,  the  aub- 
preceptor,  said.  These  gentlemen  are  well  acquainted 
with  a  certain  ode  prefixed  to  Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetus; 

if  you  know  any  thing  of  it . .  [This  ode  was  written 

by  Mrs.  Chapone.]  Afterwards,  the  King  came  and 
spoke  to  us,  and  the  Queen  led  the  Princess  Royal  to 
me,  saying,  This  is  a  young  lady,  who,  I  hope,  has 
much  profited  by  your  instructions  [the  Lietters  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,]  more  than  once,  and  will 
read  them  often :  and  the  Princess  assented  to  the  pndse 
which  followed,  with  a  very  modest  air.  I  was  pleased 
with  all  the  Princes,  but  particularly  with  Prince  William, 
who  is  little  of  his  age,  but  so  sensible  and  engaging, 
that  he  won  the  Bishop's  heart,  to  whom  he  particularly 
attached  himself,  and  would  stay  with  him  while  all  the 
rest  ran  about  the  house.  His  conversation  was  surpris- 
ingly manly  and  clever  for  his  age— yet,  with  the  young 
SuUers,  he  was  quite  the  boy ;  and  said  to  John  Buller, 
by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  talk,  Come,  we  are  both 
boys,  you  know. — All  of  them  shewed  affectionate  respect 
to  the  Bishop ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  pressed  his  hand 
so  hard,  that  he  hurt  it.'  " 

The  American  war  had  been  raging  three  years,  when 
France,  after  acting  a  most  insidious  part.,  threw  off  the 
mask  of  friendship,  and  soon  after  compelled  Spain  to 
join  in  a  confederacy,  which  ultimately  brought  ruin  on 
both  countries.  Very  remarkable,  and  almost  oracular, 
was  the  laconic  answer  of  Georcjc  the  Third  to  the 
ambassador  Noailles,  when  he  applied  for  his  passports 
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in  person  :  ''  It  is  what  I  have  long  foreseen ;   but  it  is 
TOOT  master  that  will  feel  the  consequences.'^ 

The  crisis,  however,  was  awfully  alarming,  for,  besides 
three  open  and  powerful  enemies,  Britain  had  to  struggle 
against  the  treacherous  practices  of  other  states,  who,  while 
they  affected  to  be  neutral,  carried  on  war  in  disguise.   Nor 
was  this  all  the  danger  to  which  the  nation  was  exposed. 
Her  main  stay  and  bulwark,  the  navy,  had  sustained  a  se- 
vere injury  by  the  indecisive  action  fought  off  Ushant,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1778,  between  the  English  fleet,  under  Ad- 
Bural  Keppel,  and  the  French,  commanded  by  D'OrviUiers. 
Each  claimed  the  honour  of  a  victory,  and  perhaps 
with  equal  reason,  for  neither  one  nor  the  other  carried 
off  any  trophy  from  the  battle.      The  return  of  the 
English  without  having  taken  or  destroyed  a  single  ship, 
was  a  thing  so  unusual,  that  the  people  became  cla- 
mormiB :  but,  unfortunately,  their  resentment  was  made 
iDBtnimental  to  factious   purposes,  by  creating  discord 
in  a  service  that  depended  for  success  upon  union  and 
subordination.      Government    inclined    to    censure  the 
commander-in-chief,  probably  because  he  was  connected 
with  the  opposition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  party 
threw  all  the  odium  upon  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second 
in  command,   because  he   favoured  the  administration. 
A  court-martial  was  held  on  each,  and  both  were  ac- 
quitted; but,  as  Keppel  had  the  populace  on  his  side, 
hifl  acquittal  became  a  triumph. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  humiliation  to  which  the  pride 
and  boast,  the  glory  and  strength,  of  Britain  was  re- 
duced, when  Prince  William-Hbnry,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  \TI9y  entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  carrying  the  flag 
of  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Digby,  at  Spithead. 

u 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM    1779  TO    1781. 

On  the  16th  of  June^  the  Prince  George  got  under  weigh, 
and  proceeded  down  the  Channel  to  Torbay,  where  the 
grand  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  lay  at  anchor. 
On  the  18th  of  July,  the  whole,  in  three  divisions,  made 
sail  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  commanded  by 
D'Orvilliers  and*  Cordova.  But,  though  it  does  not 
ieem  that  there  was  any  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  English  admirals,  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  getting 
into  Brest. 

Soon  after,  the  combined  fleets,  amounting  to  sixty- 
six  line-of-battle  ships,  quitted  the  harbour,  and  entered 
the  British  channel,  forming  one  great  chain  from  shore 
to  shore.  Sweeping  all  before  them,  and  directing  their 
course  for  Plymouth.  The  appearance  of  this  formidable 
armada,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in  our 
seas  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  spread  terror 
along  the  western  coast,  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  most  fearful  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Pljrmouth,  off  which 
the  combined  fleets  came  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  two 
divisions,  sailing  in  a  line  ahead. 

Just  as  they  passed  the  Edystone,  there  came  into 
the  Sound  a  fleet  from  Portsmouth  with  stores ;  which. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  enemy  suffered  to  enter  without 
molestation,  though  the  capture  could  not  have  been  pre- 
Tented.  The  Ardent,  of  sixty  guns,  however,  which  had 
the  charge  of  this  convoy,  mistaking  the  enemy's  ships 
for  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Hardy,  ran  towards  them,  and 
was  taken  after  firing  one  or  two  broadsides. 

While  nothing  less  was  expected  than  a  landing  either 
at  Cawsand  or  in  Torbay,  to  the  astonishment  and  joy  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  enemy  disappeared  $  having  effected 
nothing  beyond  the  single  capture  of  the  Ardent,  which 
grand  achievement  was  announced  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  a  public  report,  similar  to  our  extraordinary 
gazette.  In  returning  down  the  Channel,  the  combined 
fleets  and  the  English  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
break  of  day,  on  the  31st  of  August,  off  the  Lizard. 
The  weather  was  hazy  and  squally,  so  that  the  two  fleets' 
soon  passed  each  other ;  but  when  it  cleared  up,  a  nm- 
ning  action  took  place,  during  some  hours,  without  any 
loss  on  either  side,  and  before  the  next  morning  not  a 
ship  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  Though  this  was  a 
flight,  it  could  not  be  justly  called  an  inglorious  one ; 
considering  the  disparity  of  force  between  the  two  fleets, 
and  the  defenceless  state  of  the  whole  western  coast  from 
the  Land's  End  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  So  unprepared 
was  Plymouth  for  any  resistance,  that  had  that  advantage 
been  taken  of  the  absence  of  the  Channel  fleet  which 
was  expected,  and  which  was  doubtless  at  first  intended, 
the  most  important  post  in  the  kingdom  would  have 
become  a  heap  of  ruins.  Why  this  work  of  destruction 
was  not  effected,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to 
the  invaders,  was  a  question  which  every  one  put,  and 
which  nobody  could  answer.  Various  conjectures  were 
formed,  but  at  last  it  was  ascertained  that  England  was 
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indebted  for  its  deliverance  partly  to  the  sicknefts  occa- 
sioned  by  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
and  still  more  to  the  want  of  that  cordiality  a:moj3ig  the 
confederate  leaders,  without  which  no  combined  move- 
ments can  be  carried  into  effect. 

Upon  this  portion  of  oar  history,  some  light  is  thrown 
in  the  memoirs  of  an  extraordinary  adventurer,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Parades.  Just  befote 
the  war  broke  out,  this  man  visited  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  observations  as  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  France.  Having  examined  every  thing,  and  taken 
notes  of  whatever  he  thought  important,  <he  returned  to 
Paris.  Upon  communicating  to  Sartine,  the  minister  of 
marine,  the  information  he  had  obtained,  he  received 
much  commendation  for  his  zeal,  and  was  directed  to 
renew  his  inquiries. 

Accordingly,  Parades  came  again  to  England,  procured 
further  intelligence,  and  formed  connexions  for  a  seized 
correspondence  during  the  war.  On  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  engaged  a  man  in  his  service  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  down,  and  one  hundred  pounds  a  month.  This 
worthy  introduced  Parades  to  two  Jews,  who  entered  into 
the  concern,  and  quitted  London  with  him  on  a  third 
tour  to  the  coast.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Plymouth,  he  visited  the  citadel.  Having  made  his  obser- 
vations, and  taken  some  sketches,  accompanied  with  his 
guide,  a  sentinel  observing  two  strangers  at  an  early 
hour,  whom  he  had  not  seen  enter,  informed  the  guard. 
A  sergeant  then  came  to  Parades,  asked  what  he  did 
there,  and  observed — he  might  have  known  that  nobody 
was  permitted  to  visit  the  place.  Parades  answered,  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  it,  being  a  stranger,  and  that  his 
guide,  who  was  one  of  the  town,  should  not  have  brought 
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bun  thither.  "  Seize  that  raBcol,"  eaid  the  ecrgeaitt  to 
hi!)  soldiers,  and  carry  him  to  the  guard-house."  IniDie- 
diately  they  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  were  leadiog 
him  off,  wheti  Panidcs  put  his  hand  iuto  hia  pocket,  took 
out  tn'o  guineas,  gave  them  to  the  sergeant,  and  said, 
"  Pray,  let  the  poor  fellow  go  ;  no  douht,  he  did  it  for  the 
wsDtof  knowing  better."  The  money  having  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  sergeant,  he  Sidd,  "Turn  that  fellow  out,  and 
(ioa't  let  him  come  here  again."  Then  addressing  Para- 
des, he  said, "  Perhaps  your  honour  would  wish  to  see  the 
fortress;  if  so,  I  will  conduct  you."  Here  Parades  continued 
Mo  or  three  hours,  making  his  observations ;  after  which 
the  obliging  sergeant  accompanied  him  to  his  inn,  where 
two  guineas  more  secured  hia  friendship. 

The  Count's  principal  agent  was  not  less  active.  He 
hired  a  vessel,  the  master  of  which  engaged  punctually  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  French  ministry,  on  condition  of 
being  paid  eight  hundred  pounds  a  month,  for  himself 
and  crew.  Afterwards  it  was  found  more  convenient  to 
purchase  a  new  vessel  of  fourteen  guns  ;  and  the  captain 
informed  tlie  Count,  that  he  could  gain  over  a  man  who 
faeld  an  office  under  the  government,  and  was  able  to 
render  him  essential  services.  This  person  being  sounded, 
proved  compliable,  and  was  rewarded  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  month,  to  furnish  his  employers  with 
copies  of  the  secret  orders  issued  by  the  Admiridtyi  and 
of  the  despatches  received  there. 

The  first  intelligence  obtained  from  this  quarter  was, 
that  tJiirteen  ships  of  the  line  were  to  be  fitted  out  at 
Pljinmith,  destined  for  America,  under  tlie  command  of 
Ailmiral  Byron.  The  English  minister,  being  informed 
tlut  a  squadron  of  twenty-five  ships  had  sailed  from 
itreiU,  gave  orders  to  Admiral  Keppel  to  put  to  sea  from 
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Portsmouth  with  ail  the  vessels  there^  which  amounted 
to  twenty,  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  but  without  engaging 
them,  in  order-  to  favour  Byron's  voyage,  by  keeping  them 
in  check.  As  soon  as  Byron  had  gotten  out  of  their 
reach,  Keppel  was  to  return  to  Portsmouth,  to  complete 
his  equipment.  Intelligence  of  all  this  was  despatched 
to  M.  de  Sartine,  and  by  liim  to  the  Count  de  Orvilliers : 
but  the  latter  doubting  the  authenticity  of  it,  and  fearing 
he  should  have  thirty-two  ships  to  engage  instead  of 
twenty,  remained  idle ;  and  thus  gave  Byron  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

Afker  the  affair  between  Keppel  and  D'  Orvilliers,  the 
enterprising  Parades  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  seizure 
or  destruction  of  Plymouth.  For  this  purpose,  he  re- 
newed his  intimacy  with  his  old  acquaintance,  the  ser- 
geant ;  and  having  made  another  survey  of  the  arsenal  and 
coast,  he  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  and  anchored  off  Yar- 
mouth in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Deeming  it  of  importance 
to  gain  possession  of  Hurst  Castle,  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  Needles,  he  proposed  to  his  captain,  with- 
out acquainting  him  of  his  real  design,  to  prevailon  the 
garrison  to  deposit  there  some  smuggled  goods.  This, 
for  a  certain  share  of  the  profits,  was  readily  agreed  to ; 
and  thus  he  obtained  admission  for  any  number  of  troops 
in  disguise  by  night,  whenever  their  services  might  be 
required. 

Parades  now  laid  his  plans  before  M.  de  Sartine,  by 
whom  they  were  approved,  and  the  projector  was  amply 
rewarded.  He  required  only  four  thousand  men  for 
Plymouth,  fifteen  hundred  for  Hurst  Castle,  two  ships  of 
the  line,  two  frigates,  and  the  same  number  of  fire-ships. 
But  the  French  minister  thought  the  scheme  too  narrow. 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  therefore,  was  assembled ; 
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lod,  iimtttid  of  two  millionfl  of  livres,  as  proposed  by 
hmdesy  fifty  millimiH  were  expended  in  doing  nothing. 
The  fleet  was  equipped^  but,  instead  of  repairing  to 
Flymanthy  the  time  was  spent  in  waiting  for  tlie  Spanish 
•ijuadron  from  Cadiz :  and  when  at  length  it  did  arrive 
off  the.  harbour,  the  officers  appeared  to  be  all  united 
against  the  commander-in-chief^  to  whom  they  had  con- 
ceived a  dislike,  because  he  had  rank  in  the  army  5  so 
that  nothing  was  attempted. 

Thus  ended  a  mighty  enterprise,  that  was  designed  to 
blot  England  out  of  the  map  of  Europe;  or  at  least  to 
take  from  her  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas — hat,  Pariuriunt 
wu%utfi  m  tuucetut  ridieubit  nuiM^ 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  scheme  was  not 
a  visionary  one ;  and,  had  it  been  as  vigorously  con^* 
ducted,  as  it  was  well  contrived,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  inglorious  and  humiliating  peace  must  have 
ensued.  Providentially,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were 
frustrated,  but  not  by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  minis- 
ters ;  or  by  the  measures  of  defence  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  provided,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  the 
most  desperate  malignity  against  England  pervaded  the 
councils  of  the  French  government.  Instead  of  canying 
on  a  honourable  warfare,  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  which 
all  along  had  been  acting  a  treacherous  part  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Americans,  now  stooped  to  the  vilest  expe- 
dients for  the  annoyance  of  a  power,  that,  so  far  from 
giving  it  any  provocation,  was  only  blameable  for  its 
imprudent  forbearance.  Spies  were  spread  throughout 
the  kingdom.  English  smugglers  were  armed  with 
French  commissions  to  commit  acts  of  piracy ;  incendi- 
aries were  employed  to  set  fire,  not  only  to  the  national 
dock-yards,  with  their  shipping  and  storehouses,  but  even 
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to  those  of  the  mercantile  ports.  Temptations  of  the  most 
powerful  nature  were  held  out,  to  allure  men  of  talent  from 
their  all^iance ;  and  to  gain  them  over  to  the  service  of  the 
Americans,  or  their  allies.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Sartine 
was  too  successful  in  this  nefurious  practice ;  and  that 
there  were  persons  so  lost  to  all  virtue,  as  to  receive  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  under  the  miserable  self-delusion,  that 
they  were  assisting  the  cause  of  freedom. 

rhat  the  French  minister  of  marine  and  hU  colleagues 
were  unprincipled  enough  to  bribe  men  in  public  em- 
ployment to  betray  their  trust,  has  been  fully  proved. 
But^the  degradation  of  that  government  did  not  stop 
there.  Estimating  the  moral  dignity  of  others  by  his 
own  corrupt  mind,  Sartine  had  the  boldness  to  make  an 
experiment  upon  the  honesty  of  one  of  the  brightest  omar 
ments  of  the  British  navy.  Admiral  Sir  George  Bridges 
Rodney  having  fallai  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  chiefly 
through  a  severely  contested  election,  was  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  seeking  a  refuge  in  France  from  the  importunity  of 
his  creditors.  He  was  there  when  hostilities  commenced, 
but  could  not  venture  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the 
embarrassment  which  had  driven  him  abroad.  To  his 
applications  for  emplojrment,  the  ministry  at  home  paid 
no  attention ;  though,  if  the  services  of  such  a  man 
were  ever  wanted,  it  was  at  that  critical  period,  when  the 
navy  was  in  a  most  dislocated  condition. 

Sartine,  who  knew  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
Sir  George  Rodney,  flattered  himself,  that  the  veteran's 
integrity  might  be  overcome  by  the  seductive  influence 
of  that  powerfid  charm,  which  the  crafty  statesman  had 
never  yet  found  to  £eu1  when  skilfully  applied.  This  was 
a  case,  however,  that  required  peculiar  dexterity  in  the 
management,   and  an  agency  very  different  from  any 
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that  Sartine  wag  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  employing  on 
such  occasions.  Among  the  admiral's  friends  at  Paris,  the 
principal  was  the  Marechal  Due  de  Biron,  a  nobleman  who 
stood  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  in  the  favour  of  the  King.  Sartine  persuaded  the 
weak  monarch  to  lay  his  commands  upon  the  duke  to  sound 
his  friend  the  British  admiral,  and  to  make  him  the  most 
liberal  offers,  if  he  would  accept  the  command  of  a 
French  fleet  destined  for  the  West  Indies.  The  marechal 
did  not  very  well  relish  the  commission,  for  two  reasons — 
one  was,  that  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  admiral's 
honour,  to  believe  that  he  would  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  deceitful  proposal ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  took 
it  as  an  affront  to  himself  to  be  thought  capable  of  approv- 
ing an  action  which,  if  it  took  place,  must  alienate  him 
for  ever  from  the  person  whom  he  now  so  highly  valued. 

The  duke,  however,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,' 
invited  Sir  George  to  spend  some  weeks  at  his  seat  in  the 
country.  One  morning,  while  walking  in  the  gardens, 
the  marechal  began  to  introduce  the  subject,  with  as  much 
cautious  mancfiuvering  as  he  could  well  practise;  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  to  be  lamented  an  officer  of  such 
experience  and  gallantry  should  remain  imemployed; 
and  that  tiiere  was  now  a  signal  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  talents  and  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune,  in  a  country  where  he  would  meet  with  a  more 
grateful  return  for  his  services  that  what  he  had  met 
with  in  his  own. 

The  admiral  was  struck ;  but,  so  far  was  he  from  being 
able  to  discover  what  this  strange  preamble  would  lead  to, 
that,  at  length,  he  became  alarmed,  and  imagined  the  duke 
must  be  deranged  in  bis  intellects ;  imder  which  impression, 
he  began  to  eye  him  with  seme  apprehension.    The  duke 
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perceiving  this^  came  to  the  pointy  and  said^  ^'  that,  as  the 
King  his  master  intended  to  make  the  West  Indies  the 
theatre  of  war,  he  had  commissioned  him  to  make  mi- 
bounded  offers  to  Sir  George,  if  he  would  quit  the 
English  service,  and  accept  the  command  of  a  French 
sqoadron  on  that  station/' 

Those  who  have  any  recollection  of  the  expressive 
countenance  and  piercing  glance  of  the  admiral,  will  readily 
figure  to  themselves  the  manner  with  which  he  received 
this  address,  and  to  which  he  made  the  following  reply: — 
**  My  distresses,  it  is  true,  have  driven  me  out  of  my 
native  coxmtry ;  but  no  temptation  whatever  can  estrange 
me  from  her  service.  Had  this  overture  been  a  voluntary 
one  of  your  own,  I  should  have  deemed  it  an  unpardonable 
insult,  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  proceeds  from  a  source 
that  can  do  no  wrong." — ^The  duke  was  affected,  but  not 
surprised ;  for  he  had  been  too  long  acquainted  with  the 
noble  mind  of  the  admiral,  to  suppose  that  he  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  hesitate  where  his  duty  was  concerned* 
Taking  Sir  George  by  the  hand,  the  marechal  apologized 
for  the  disagreeable  trial  he  had  put  him  to,  offered  him 
the  unlimited  use  of  his  purse,  and  assured  him  of  his 
unalterable  regard.  He  did  more,  and  served  him  effec- 
tually, by  transmitting  the  particulars  now  related  to  the 
Britibh  ministry ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  admiral 
immediately  received  an  invitation  to  return^  with  the 
assurance  of  being  appointed  to  a  command,  as  soon  as 
an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the  purpose.  Upon 
this,  he  availed  himself  of  the  proffered  assistance  of  his 
friend  the  duke,  by  borrowing  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
louis  to  discharge  the  debts  he  had  incurred  in  Paris, 
and  which  was  repaid  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
It  merits  notice  here,  that  when  the  intelligence  reached 
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FuriB  of  the  defeat  of  Count  de  Grasse,  the  population  of 
that  city  were  inflamed  with  the  most  violent  rage  and 
resentment  against  the  marechal,  vehemently  reproaching' 
him  with  having  brought  that  disaster  upon  their  nation. 
The  marechal  replied,  ^*  that  he  gloried  in  the  man  whose 
liberty  he  had  effected,  and  in  the  victory  which  he  had 
80  nobly  won/' 

The  following  anecdote  of  Admiral  Rodney  will  amuse 
the  reader,  as  characteristic  of  his  spirit  in  correcting 
impertinence.  A  little  before  his  departure  from  Paris, 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  better  known  afterwards  as  the 
infamous  Orleans,  took  occasion  to  acquaint  Sir  George 
dill  he  was  about  to  have  a  command  in  the  fleet  which 
was  to  be  opposed  to  that  \mder  his  friend  ttnd  country- 
man Admiral  Keppel ;  asking  him,  in  an  insulting  man* 
ner,  what  he  thought  would  be  the  consequence  of  their 
meeting?  *^  That  my  countryman  will  carry  your 
highness  home  with  him,  to  learn  English,*'  rej^ied 
Rodney. 

Though  this  brave  ofl&cer  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  he  did  not  obtain  an  appointment  till 
the  first  of  October  in  the  following  year.  The  Spaniards 
had  now  commenced  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the 
French,  at  the  same  time,  menaced  the  whole  of  our 
West  India  Islands.  To  provide,  therefore,  for  the 
security  of  those  valuable  possessions,  a  fleet,  consisting 
of  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Rodney,  who,  after  throwing 
supplies  into  Gibraltar,  was  directed  to  make  all  possible 
despatch  for  the  ulterior  object  of  his  destination. 
Admiral  Digby's  division  was  attached  to  this  fleet ;  and 
the  whole  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  29th  of  December, 
(ieneral   Mundy,    in   his  interesting    memoir   and   cor- 
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respondence  of  Admiral  Rodney,  recently  published^  says, 
'^  It  was  a  circumstance  no  less  gratifying  than  flattering 
to  Sir  George  Rodney,  that  he  was  selected  by  his 
Majesty  to  introduce  his  third  son,  Prince  William- 
Henry,  to  the  service  of  his  coimtry — a  service  to  which 
his  Royal  Highness  has  ever  shewn  himself  most  de- 
votedly attached ;  and  in  the  duties  of  which,  whilst  in 
commission,  he  displayed  much  nautical  talent,  and 
maintained  the  most  perfect  discipline.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  placed,  as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Digby — 
not  nominally  as  a  midshipman,  but  to  do  its  duties; 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession;  to 
learn  by  practical  experience  the  duties  attached  to  the 
difierent  stations,,  and  to  learn  how  to  obey  as  well  as 
how  to  command." 

The  uninformed  reader  might  be  led  to  suppose^  from 
this  statement  and  observation,  that  the  Prince  went  for  the 
first  time  to  sea,  under  the  particular  care  of  Admiral  Rod- 
ney ;  when,  in  fact,  he  had  been  already  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  service,  and,  in  that  time,  had  gone  through  much 
danger.  The  encounter  of  the  channel-fleet  with  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  in  the  preceding 
summer,  exposed  his  Royal  Highness  to  imminent 
danger;  and,  if  a  general  action  had  taken  place,  as 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  the 
case,  the  carnage  must  have  been  considerable.  There 
are  veterans  yet  living,  who  recollect  with  pleasure  the 
firmness  of  the  heroic  youth  on  that  memorable  occasion ; 
the  resolution  which  he  displayed  in  anticipating  an 
engagement ;  and  the  evident  mortification  he  felt  at  the 
disappointment  of  his  expectations. 

This  feeling,  indeed,  prevailed  throughout  the  fleet,  and 
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bitter  wen  the  invectiveB  of  the  teameiiy  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  oidera  which  the  Admiralty  had  given^ 
Sir  CiunleB  Hardy  was  rehictantly  compelled  to  avoid  a 
battle. 

lA^crooB  as  the  foUowing  anecdote  ia,  it  may  be 
taken  aa  a  fidr  exemplification  of  the  aentimenta  .o£ 
the  entire  aervioe.  When  the  Engliah  fleet,  imder  a  press 
of  sail,  bore  away,  from  their  opponmts,  a  boatswain'a 
mate  on  board  the  Royal  George,  stept  over  the  ship's 
bows,  and  lashed  a  double  hammock  finst  round  the 
figure-head  of  the  King.  ^^  What  are  you  doing  there  V* 
says  a  lieutenant  on  the  forecastle.  '*  Only  securing 
his  peepers,''  replies  Jack.  '^  Peepers !  what  do  you 
mean  ?"  exclaims  the  officer.  '^  Why/'  replied  the  man, 
^  we  am't  ordered  to  break  the  old  boy's  heart,  are  we  ? 
Fm  sure  if  the  King  once  gets  a  sight  of  this  here  day's 
work^  and  knows  that  we  have  run  away  like  cowardly 
lubbers,  it  will  be  the  death  of  him,  poor  soul." 

Though  this  disgraceful  event  did  not  break  the  heart 
of  the  King,  it  certainly  did  that  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy ; 
whose  spirits  were  so  oppressed  on  his  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth, that  he  never  went  to  sea  again,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Such  was  the  entrance  of  Prince  William-Henry  into 
public  life ;  and  when  we  consider  his  youth,  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  engaged,  and  the 
extraordinary  hazard  he  ran ;  we  know  not  which  to 
admire  most — the  patriotism  of  the  King,  in  devoting  his 
son  to  so  perilous  a  profession,  or  the  noble  determina- 
tion of  the  son  to  persevere  in  a  line,  which  became 
attractive  by  its  difficulties. 

His  Royal  Highness  left  Windsor  Castle  at  the  end 
of  November,  and  rejoined  the  Prince  George  at  Ports- 
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mouthy  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  Geoi^e 
Rodney,  and  a  large  convoy,  was  then  ready  for  sea. 
The  wind,  however,  blew  so  strong  at  south-west,  that 
after  beating  down  Channel,  all  the  ships  were  forced 
into  Cawsand  Bay,  from  whence  they  departed,  as  already 
stated,  on  the  29th  of  December. 

The  delay,  which  had  tried  the  patience  of  Rodney  ex- 
tremely, proved  very  fortunate  in  the  result,  by  throwing 
into  his  hands  a  Spanish  convoy  of  sixteen  ships,  laden 
with  stores ;  together  with  seven  men-of-war,  which  had 
them  under  protection.  Of  this  acquisition,  the  Admiral 
wrote  home  the  following  account : — 

**  Sandwich,  at  Sea,  9th  January,  1780. 

Lat.  41^  44'  N.  Long.  14°  25'  W. 

Cape  Finisterre,  E.N.R  176  leagues. 
**  Yesterday,  at  daylight,  the  squadron  of  ships  under  my 
command,  descried  twenty-two  sail  in  the  north-east  quarter. 
We  immediately  gave  them  chase,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole 
were  taken.  They  proved  to  1%  a  Spanish  convoy,  which  sailed 
from  St.  Sebastian's  the  1st  of  January,  and  was  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  seven  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Company  of  Caraccas,  viz. 

The  Guipuscuano 84  guns, 550  men. 

The  San  Carlos 32 200 

The  San  Rafael 30 153 

The  Santa  Teresa 28 150 

The  San  Bruno 26 140 

The  Corvetta  San  F^rmin  16 80 

The  San  Vincento 10 :  .  .   40 

**  Part  of  the  convoy  was  loaded  with  naval  stores  and  pro- 
visions, for  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  Cadiz ;  the  rest  with  bale 
goods  belonging  to  the  Royal  Company.  Those  loaded  with  naval 
stores  and  sale  goods,  I  shall  immediately  despatch  for  England, 
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nder  convoy  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  tlie  America  and  Pearl. 
Iliose  loaded  with  provbions,  I  shall  carry  to  Gibraltar,  for 
which  place  I  am  now  steering,  and  have  not  a  doubt  that  the 
service  I  am  sent  upon^  will  be  speedily  effected. 

**  As  I  thought  it  hi^y  necessary  to  send  a  sixty-four-gun  ship 
to  protect  so  valuable  a  convoy,  I  have  commissioned,  officered, 
and  manned  the  Spanish  ship  of  war,  of  the  same  rate,  and 
named  her  the  PaiNCE  William,  in  respect  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, in  whose  presence  she  had  the  honour  to  be  taken.  She 
has  been  launched  only  six  months,  is  in  every  respect  completely 
fitted  for  war,  and  much  larger  than  the  Bienfaisant,  Captain 
MacbridCy  to  whom  she  struck. 

''  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  Lordships  on  this  event, 
which  must  greatly  distress  the  enemy ;  who,  I  am  well  in- 
formed, are  much  in  want  of  provisions  and  naval  stores.*' 

This  capture,  besides  its  being  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  officers  and  seamen,  proved  also  of  the  greatest 
national  importance.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that  a 
squadron  of  men-of-war,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  now 
sustained,  was  actually  detained  at  Cadiz  ;  being  unable 
to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies,  for  want  of  the  supplies 
which  were  thus  taken.  That  squadron  would  otherwise 
have  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and,  having  joined  the  French 
fleet  at  Martinico,  the  whole  would  have  proceeded 
against  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  was  then  in  a  very 
defenceless  condition. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  shifted,  and  the  other 
necessary  arrangements  made,  the  English  fleet  pursued 
its  course  along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Admiral  Rodney 
had  gained  certain  information  that  a  Spanish  squadron 
was  cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  very  judiciously  ordered  his  ships  to  sail  in  a  line 
abreast,  with  the  convoy  in  the  rear. 
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On  the  16th  of  January,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  enemy,  under  the  conunaad  of  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  appeared  in  sight,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line.  When  first  discovered,  they  were  under  an 
easy  sail,  and  some  of  them  either  lying  to,  or  standing 
towards  our  fleet.  The  weather  being  hazy,  and  the 
English  line  much  extended,  it  was  imagined  the  Span- 
iards did  not  immediately  discover  the  whole  of  Admiral 
Rodney^s  force,  for  it  was  some  time  before  they  began 
to  retreat.  Meanwhile  our  fleet  was  steering  directly 
towards  them,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  under  a  press  of  saiL 
The  moment  their  intentions  to  escape  was  perceived, 
the  signal  for  the  line  of  battle  was  hauled  down,  and 
another  thrown  out  for  a  general  chase,  to  engage  as  the 
ships  came  up,  by  rotation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  retreat  into  their  own  ports. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  headmost  ships  being  very  near 
the  enemy,  a  general  signal  was  made  to  engage,  and 
close.  Admiral  Rodney  then,  as  it  was  now  dusk,  and 
the  Spanish  force  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  called 
the  master  of  the  Sandwich,  and  said,  ^^  Master,  take 
notice  that  this  ship  is  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
merchantmen,  or  small  ships  of  war.  Lay  me  alongside 
the  largest  ship  you  can  see,  or  the  admiral's,  'if  there  be 
one." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  four  headmost  ships,  being 
copper-bottomed,  began  the  action  ;  which  was  returned 
with  great  briskness  by  the  Spaniards.  At  forty-four 
minutes  after  four,  the  San  Domingo,  of  seventy  guns 
and  six  hundred  men,  blew  up.  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  At  six, 
another  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  struck.  The 
action  and  pursuit  continued,  with  a  constant  fire,  till 
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two  in  the  momhig ;  at  which  time,  the  Monarca,  the 
beadmost  of  all  the  Spanish  ships,  struck  to  the  Sand- 
wich, after  receiving  one  broadside.  All  firing  having 
nofw  ceased,  signal  was  made  for  the  fleet  to  bring  to. 

This  running  engagement  led  the  British  fleet,  and  the 
prizes,  very  near  the  Spanish  coast ;  which,  as  the  wind 
now  blew  hard,  and  the  sea  was  consequently  tempestuous, 
proired  a  very  dangerous  lee-shore.  Great  difficulty  there- 
fare  was  experienced  in  removing  the  prisoners,  and  put- 
ting the  prizes  in  a  state  to  proceed.  The  two  last  which 
sarrendered,  the  San  Eugenio  and  San  Julian,  were  so 
madi  disabled,  and  got  so  near  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
that  it  became  extremely  hazardous,  with  such  rough 
weather,  to  attempt  taking  them  in  tow.  The  San 
Eugenio,  therefore,  was  abandcmed,  and  soon  stnmk  upon 
some  rocks,  from  whence  she  was  shortly  afterwards  got 
off  by  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

Hie  San  Julian  having  been  driven,  with  only  Au^ 
stump  of  her  foremast  standing,  very  close  to  the  shore, 
on  the  west  side  of  Cadiz  Bay,  the  British  officers  who 
had  charge  of  her,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  her  off,  ran  the  prize  aground  near  to  the  bar  of 
Port  St.  Mary,  where  she  was  entirely  lost ;  but  pro- 
videntially, all  on  board,  both  Spaniards  and  English, 
were  saved. 

It  continued  very  bad  weather  the  whole  of  the  next 
day ;  when  the  Royal  George,  Prince  George,  Sandwich, 
and  several  other  ships,  were  in  great  danger,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  making  sail,  to  avoid  the  shoals  of 
St.  Lucar;  nor  did  they  get  into  deep  water  till  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when,  having  joined  the  convoy,  and  made 
Cape  Spartel,  the  British  commander  despatched  two 
frigates  to  Tangier,  to  acquaint  the  consul  there  with  the 
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victory  that  had  been  gained,  and  desiring  him  to  hastoi 
a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. 
The  next  day,  as  there  was  no  person  on  board  the 
Sandwich  acquainted  with  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  Rear- 
Admiral  Digby  was  ordered  to  lead  in ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  two  frigates  were  sent  ahead,  to  give  notice  to  the 
governor  of  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy.  The  weather  proved  still  very  bad ;  and 
the  current  was  so  strong,  that  most  of  the  ships  were 
driven  to  the  back  of  the  rock.  The  Sandwich,  therefore, 
and  many  of  the  men-of-war,  with  the  prizes  and  English 
transports,  on  board  which  were  one  thousand  troops, 
did  not  arrive  in  the  bay  till  the  26th  of  January. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Spanish  force  : 

Phenix,  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  admiral,  eighty  guns, 
seven  himdred  men ;  taken.  She  was  built  of  mahogany 
and  cedar,  ;at  the  Havannah.  After  her  capture,  she  was 
taken  into  the  British  navy,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Gibraltar.    She  is  now  a  sheer  hulk  at  Plymouth. 

San  Augustin,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men;  es- 
caped. 

San  Genaro,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men ;  escaped. 

San  Justo,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men ;  escaped, 
much  damaged. 

San  Lorenzo,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men;  escaped, 
very  much  damaged. 

San  Julian,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men ;  taken,  but 
lost. 

San  Eugenio,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men  ;  taken, 
and  run  ashore. 

Monarca,  seventy  guns,  bIx  hundred  men ;  taken. 

Princessa,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men ;  taken. 

Diligente,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men ;  taken. 


.  \ 
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These  three  last  ships  wpre  all  brought  safe  with  the 
I'benix,  into  Gibraltar. 
Sin  Domingo,  seventy  guns,  six  hundred  men ;  blown  up. 
Santa  Gertrude,  tweuty-six  guns;  escaped. 
Santa  Rozalia,  twenty-eight  guns;  escaped. 
This  second  loss  which  the  Spaniards  sustained,  gare 
the  decisive  blow  to  their  projected  expedition,  in  concert 
with  the  French,   against  our  West  India  settlements. 
It  is  highly  gratifying  to  state,  that  the  high  talents  dis- 
played by  Admiral  Hoducyon  this  occasion,  were  not  more 
distinguished  than  his  attention  to  the  call  of  Immanity. 

Previous  to  his  success  against  Langara,  the  English 
prisoners  in  Spain  had  been  treated  >vith  the  greatest 
barbarity ;  and  it  required  more  than  an  ordinary 
irtrwigth  of  constitution  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  Spanish  prison.  When  Admiral  Langara  was  taken, 
both  hlmaclf,  as  well  as  his  otiicers  and  men,  expected, 
□Btaritlly  enough,  to  meet  with  the  same  treatment  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  give  to  others,  who  had  the  mis- 
(ottoae  to  fall  into  their  hands.  They  were,  therefore, 
grvatly  astonished  to  find  in  the  British  commander  a 
man  of  exalt«d  sentiments,  who  felt  for  their  misfortunes, 
relieved  their  wants,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
lessen  their  affliction.  His  polite  behaviour  also  made 
such  a  powerful  impression  upon  their  minds,  as  induced 
them  to  conceive  some  sympathy  for  tlie  sufferings  of 
English  prisoners.  Tlie  admiral  took  occasion  to  repre- 
sent the  miserable  condition  of  his  countrymen  when 
captives  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  he  obtained  a  pledge 
from  Langara,  that  such  Englishmen  as  might  hereafter 
become  prisoners  in  Spain,  should  experience  a  different 
treatment  from  that  of  which  there  had  been  too  much 
cause  to  complain. 
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Under  the  immediate  circumstances,  however,  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Spanish  government 
was  fiar  from  appreciating  this  sentiment  as  it  merited^  or 
of  even  acting  with  common  justice.  Langara  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  released  on  his  parole,  as  well  as 
his  officers,  who  were  now  prisoners  of  war.  Admiral 
Rodney  haying  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  an  uncon- 
ditional discharge  would  not  meet  with  an  adequate  return, 
refused  to  give  up  any  of  the  prisoners,  except  some  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  sick  and  wounded,  until  all  the  English 
captives  were  restored  to  their  country.  He  was  led  to 
adopt  this  measure  by  receiving  a  letter  from  his  majesty's 
consul-general  in  Portugal,  acquainting  him,  that  above 
six  hundred  Spanish  prisoners  hfid  been  released  there,  and 
that  he  had  not  received  one  Englishman  in  return.  Upon 
this,  the  Admiral  informed  Langara,  that  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  him  and  the  remaining  pri- 
soners to  England,  unless,  upon  the  unequivocal  principle 
of  exchange,  or  man  for  man.  Whatever  might  be  the 
private  character  of  the  Spanish  commander,  it  is  certain 
that  the  conduct  of  his  court  was  base  and  dishonourable. 
Every  thing  was  done  to  procrastinate  the  negociation, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  embarrassing  the  operations  of 
the  British  admiral,  and  obliging  him  to  get  rid  of 
prisoners,  whom  he  could  as  ill  accommodate  as  support. 
The  Spaniards  themselves,  at  this  time,  indeed,  were 
much  straitened  in  their  camp  before  Gibraltar.  Colonel 
Drinkwater,  in  his  interesting  journal  of  the  siege,  has 
described  their  condition,  after  the  victory  of  Rodney, 
as  worse  than  that  of  the  garrison : — 

*^  A  great  many  deserters  came  in,"  says  he,  **  and 
gave  us  dismal  accounts  of  the  enemy's  sufferings  in 
camp,  where  universal  discontent  prevailed  on  account  of 
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the  great  scarcity  and  deamess  of  proTisions.  We  little 
doabted  tlie  truth  of  this  intelligence:  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  camp^  from  our  knowledge  of  the  country^ 
was  not  capable  of  subsisting  so  large  an  army^  conse- 
quently they  were  obliged  to  be  supplied  from  places  at 
a  distance ;  and  these  resources^  since  Admiral  Rodney's 
arrival^  had  been  cut  off. 

**  His  cruisers^  in  truth^  not  only  obstructed  these  sup- 
plies,  but  also  prevented  the  garrison  of  Ceuta,  on  iSie 
opposite  coast,  from  receiving  the  refreshments  from 
Spiuu,  which  their  situation  made  necessary.  If  Sir 
George  Rodney,  therefore,  had  been  able  to  contmue 
some  time  longer  in  the  Mediterranean,  our  enemies 
would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  greater  difficulties 
than  we  ourselves  had  experienced.'^ 

Admiral  Rodney  perceiving  to  what  all  the  shtiffling  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  tended,  resolved  to  bring  the 
business  to  a  point  at  once;  and  on  the  10th  of  February 
wrote  the  following  peremptory  letter  to  Don  Juan  de 
Langara:— 

'*  The  delay  of  your  court  in  restoring  the  subjects  of 
the  King,  my  master,  to  that  liberty  so  justly  their  due, 
after  more  than  one  thousand  Spanish  prisoners  have  been 
delivered  without  returning  even  one  British  subject,  is 
rach  a  contempt,  as  behoves  me,  as  a  British  Admiral,  to 
act  becoming  a  faithful  and  diligent  servant  to  my  royal 
master.  All  prisoners,  therefore,  whatever  rank  they 
may  have,  I  am  determined  shall  be  conveyed  to  England 
in  his  Majesty's  ships.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  acquainting  you,  that  proper  accommodations  shall 
immediately  be  made  for  you  and  your  equipage  on  board 
one  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  proper  boats  will  attend 
to-morrow   morning  to  receive  yourself,  your  baggage. 
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and  servants^  to  embark  for  England.  Proper  attention 
shall  likewise  be  paid  to  all  those  brave  officers  who  had 
the  honour  of  serving  under  your  command. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  I  feel  most  sensibly  for  your  situa- 
tion— BO  near  your  country  and  family,  and  neglected  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  shewed  every  respect  due  to  a 
brave  officer,  who  has  so  gallantly  discharged  the  duty 
he  owed  his  king  and  country.  Nothing  can  alter  this 
determination,  but  the  release  of  all  the  British  prisoners 
of  war  before  my  leaving  this  place,  which  will  be  as 
soon  as  possible." 

This  letter,  and  the  orders  which  followed  it,  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  Spanish  General  commanding  the 
blockade,  on  the  morning  of  the  intended  embarkation, 
sent  notice  that  the  English  priiM)ners  were  on  their  way 
to  St.  Roque;  that  he  had  received  positive  commands 
from  his  sovereign  to  treat  them  with  respect;  that  the 
court  of  Madrid  was  sensible  of  the  humanity  and  urba- 
nity with  which  their  officers  and  men  had  been  treated ; 
and  directing  both  him,  and  the  viceroy  of  the  province, 
with  all  his  Catholic  majesty's  officers,  to  shew  the 
English  the  greatest  civility  and  kindness. 

Upon  this.  Sir  George  Rodney  immediately  counter- 
manded his  orders  for  the  embarkation  of  the  Spanish 
prisoners,  and  the  same  day  released  Don  Juan  and  his 
officers  on  their  parole  of  honour,  that  he  might,  as 
he  said,  add  to  the  favourable  impression  which  had 
been  made  on  the  court  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanish 
nation. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  Don  Juan  visited  Admiral 
Digby;  which  circumstance  has  furnishedTlolonel  Drink- 
water  with  an  anecdote,  which  he  thus  relates : — ^^  During 
the  conference  between   the  two  Admirals,  the  Prince 
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retired ;  and  when  it  was  intimated  that  Don  Juan  wished 
to  return,  his  Royal  Highness  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  midshipman,  and  respectfully  informed  the  Admiral 
that  the  barge  was  ready.  The  Spaniard,  astonished  to 
flee  the  son  of  a  monarch  acting  as  a  warrant  officer, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  ^^  Well  does  Great  Britain 
merit  the  empire  of  the  sea,  when  the  humblest  stations 
in  her  navy  are  filled  by  princes  of  the  blood !'' 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  if  the  preceding  anecdote  confers 
on  the  British  Priace,  or  the  Spanish  Admiral,  the  greater 
honour.  The  conduct  ascribed  to  the  former  will  add,  in 
future  years^  a  gem  to  the  diadem  which  he  now  wears ; 
aod  the  disoemment  and  observation  of  the  latter  will 
never  oease  to  be  associated  with  Langara's  name. 

At  the  period  of  its  assigned  ;Qccurrence,  the  papers  of 
the  day  repeated  it  with  acclamation,  and  the  nation 
triumphed  in  giving  it  publicity.  In  modem  times, 
some  few  have  affected  to  doubt  the  fact,  but  it  was 
noticed  on  the  continent,  and  had  obtained  a  general 
circulation  long  before  Colonel  Drinkwater,  in  1790,  pub- 
lished his  very  interesting  work  on  the  ever  memorable 
siege  of  Gibraltar. 

It  might  well  indeed  excite  admiration,  to  see  a  young 
prince,  just  turned  of  fourteen,  embarked  on  a  tempes- 
tuous element,  and  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
impression  made  by  this  voluntary  and  noble  act  of 
devotion,  may  be  estimated  by  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  One  of  his  nobles  having  solicited 
from  the  king  a  commission  for  his  son,  received  this 
answer: — "  As  our  young  nobility  in  general  never  learn 
any  thing,  they  of  course  are  exceedingly  ignorant.  In 
England,  one  of  the  King's  sons,  wishing  to  instruct 
himself,  has  not  scrupled  to  set  out  as  a  common  sailor. 
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^'  If  any  one  of  our  men  of  fashion  should  chance  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  prove  useful  to  his  country, 
he  will  have  no  reason  to  plume  himself  upon  his  quality. 
Titles  and  birth  are  nothing  else  than  vanity  and  folly. 
True  merit  is  personaL" 

Sir  George  Rodney  having  relieved  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, left  the  bay  on  the  13th  of  February ;  and  on  the 
15th,  parted  company  with  Admiral  Digby,  who  was 
bound  home,  in  charge  of  the  prizes.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Admiralty,  Rodney  said,  ''  The  five  Spanish  men-of- 
war  are  as  fine  ships  as  ever  swam.  They  are  now  com- 
pletely refitted,  manned,  and  put  in  line  of  battle ;  and, 
I  will  answer  for  them,  will  do  their  duty  as  English 
men-of-war,  should  the  enemy  give  them  an  opportunity.'' 

On  the  23rd,  Admiral  Digby  fell  in  with  a  French 
convoy,  bound  to  the  Mauritius,  consisting  of  two 
ships  of  sixty-four  guns  each;  two  large  store-ships, 
arm6-en-flute ;  two  frigates;  and  about  thirteen  sail  of 
transports,  with  warlike  stores  and  troops.  Three  of  the 
convoy  were  taken,  with  the  Proth^e,  one  of  the  sixty- 
fours  ;  but  the  Ajax  and  the  rest  escaped,  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  frigates  to  pursue  them. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  news  of  Admiral  Rodney's 
victory  was  first  commimicated  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  now  Lord  St.  Helen's ;  then 
our  minister  at  Brussels ;  to  which  court  a  despatch  had 
been  sent  express  from  Madrid ;  in  which  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
admiral.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  was  allowed  a  cursory  view 
of  the  letter,  with  the  practised  eye  of  an  adroit  diplo- 
matist, soon  saw  through  the  cheat,  and,  without  delay, 
acquainted  his  government  that  Sir  George  Rodney  had 
gained  a  victory  over  Langara's  fleet.    Captain  Thompson 
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did  not  arrive  in  England  with  Uiq  admiral's  official 
despatch  till  many  daye  afterwards ;  he,  as  well  as  Captain 
Macbride,  who  was  charged  witli  a  duplicate  of  the  same, 
haying  encountered  the  most  tempestuous  weather  and  ad- 
verse winds,  during  a  royage  of  nearly  a  month.  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert's  letter  reached  London  on  the  12th  February. 

As  soon  as  Prince  William  landed,  he  set  off  for  London, 
and  arrived  at  the  Queen's  palace  on  the  8th  of  March } 
when  the  greeting  which  welcomed  him  may  be  Imagined, 
hot  cannot  be  described.  The  day  following,  there  was  a 
fall  court ;  at  which  his  Royal  Highness  wa3  formally  in- 
troduced by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  his  Majesty 
the  flag  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  and  that  of  the  Proth6e, 
which  had  been  since  captured.  Colonel  Drinkwater  says: 

"  T\^en  that  youthful  hero,  Prince  William,  on  his 
return,  laid  his  early  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
Father,  he  presented,  at  the  same  time,  a  plan  of  the 
garrison,  in  the  relief  of  which  he  had  made  his  first 
essay.  In  that  plan  were  delineated  the  improvements 
which  the  place  had  undergone ;  and  the  new  batteries 
that  had  been  erected  on  the  heights  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  blockade." 

To  this  interesting  and  affecting  spectacle,  than  which, 
perhaps,  one  more  touching  was  never  exhibited  at  any 
royal  levee,  the  writer  of  an  animated  Ode,  in  praise  of 
Rodney,  alluded,  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 

**  Now  last,  not  **  least  in  love,"  the  Muse 
Her  William's  name  would  fondly  chuse 

The  British  youth  among : 
Still  may  the  sailori  love  thy  name, 
And  happy  health  and  blooming  fame 
Awake  the  future  song. 
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So  in  the  ^pKB^  tbe  pnmmdtom 


Bcaeath  tiie  Bonii^  dew ; 
"liOy  MonfMhrd  bf  a  wanner  nj, 
Tbe  M"f>^"*g  kaies  their  sweets  diipiaj, 

And  fragrance  ever 


^  E'en  now  the  sea-green  sisten  bind 
A  wxeath  aroond  thy  growing  mind. 

And  deck  their  fiiT*rite  son ; 
E*ett  now  the  Bomfoon  colous  meet. 
Which,  laying  at  thy  fitfher's  feet, 
Ihoa  tdl^st  how  bravely  won.** 

The  fonowing  poetical  eSbsion,  not  void  of  merits  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  fai  hoooar  of  this  promising 
hope  of  Britain  : — 

**  Still  on  the  deep  does  Britain  reign. 

Her  Bionarch  stiU  the  trident  bears ; 

Vain-glorions  France,  deluded  Spain, 

Hare  found  their  hostile  efforts  vain. 
As  the  young  eagle  to  the  blaze  of  day, 
Uodazzled  and  undaunted,  turns  her  eyes ; 
So,  unappaird,  when  glory  led  the  way, 
'Midst  storms  of  war,  midst  mingling  seas  and  skies. 
The  genuine  offspring  of  the  Brunswick  name 
Prov'd  his  high  birth's  hereditary  claim ; 
And  the  applauding  nation  hail'd  with  joy 
Their  future  hero  in  the  intrepid  boy.'* 

The  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  people  on  the 
achievement  of  the  only  naval  battle  that  had  been  won 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  made  the  young 
Prince  deservedly  a  popular  favourite.    Every  person  was 
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to  obtain  a  bright'  of  him ;  and  when  it  waa 
known  tliat  he  porposed  yiaiting  Dnay  Lane  Theatre  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  March^  the  crowd  .waa  ao 
greBty  that  it  became  necessary  to  throw  a  kind  of  bridge, 
finxnthe  stage  to  the  pit,  to  enable  the  people  to  pass 
oot^  who  wefe  indanger  of  being  pressed  to  death. 

While  on  this  sobject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  states 
that  the  Corporation  of  London  voted  the  freedom,  of  Ijh^ 
city,  in  a  rich  gold  bocKy  to  Admiral  Rodney ;  as^heyhad 
the  year  preceding  voted  one  of  heart  of  oak  to  Admixal 
KeppeL  Tliis  gave  occasion  to  the  witty  Caleb,  White- 
ford,  to  throw  oat  the  following  stinging  epigram ;  in 
iriudi  the  citizens  and  their  first  Cavonrite  were  not  im- 
properly characterized : — 

«<  Each  Admiral's  defective  part, 
Satyric  Cits,  you  've  told — 
That  cautious  Lee-shore  wanted  heart, 
And  gallant  Rodney  gold. 

Your  wisdom,  London's  Council  far 

Our  highest  praise  exceeds. 
In  giving  each  illustrious  tar 

The  very  thing  he  needs. 

For  Rodney  brave,  but  low  in  cash, 

You  golden  gifls  bespoke ; 
To  Keppel  rich,  but  not  so  rash. 

You  gave  a  heart  of  oak. 

Arduous  as  the  service  was  in  which  Prince  William 
had  been  recently  engaged,  he  did  not  remain  long  ashore. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  Admiral  Francis  Geary  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Victory,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Channel  Fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line. 
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in  four  divisions.  Tlie  other  admirals  were,  George 
Diarby,  in  tiie  Britannia;  Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross,  in 
the  Royal  George;  Robeft  Digby^  in  the  Prince  George ; 
and  Samuel  Barringtoni  in  the  Barfleur. 

Admiral  Geary  was  a  aeaman  of  the  school  of  Hnwke; 
and  how  highly  that  noble  veteran  esteemed  him,  w31 
appear  from  the  following  letter j  written  on  his  present 
i^pointment  >^ 

**  f  find,  by  die  papers,  that  yau  aragetliag  ready  for  iea»  with 
all  ^ne  despatch  that  is  possible,  aad  that  yoa  will  sail  Aft 
iastamt  that  it  is  ia  yonr  power;  and^  thoogh  I  eonld  widi  this 
eoaki  get  to  year  hands  first,  yet  the  times  are  so  very  presMig, 
fipom  masy  anfbttiinate  etents,  that  I  think  the  sooner  ydsi  caa 
get  to  my  old  station  off  Brest,  the  better  it  will  be  for  my 
country.  When  you  are  there,  ¥ratch  those  fellows  as  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse ;  and  if  once  you  can  have  the  good  fortone 
to  get  up  to  then),  make  much  of  them,  and  don't  part  with 
them  easily.  Forgive  my  being  so  free.  I  love  you.  We  have 
served  long  together,  and  I  have  your  interest  and  happiness 
sincerely  at  heart.  My  dear  friend,  may  God  Almighty  bless 
you  !  and  may  that  all-powerful  hand  guide  and  protect  you  in 
the  day  of  battle." 

In  another  letter^  the  veteran  admiral  repeats  his  advice, 
and  in  the  same  warmth  of  expression  : — 

"  My  good  Friend,— I  have  always  wished  you  well,  and 
have  ever  talked  freely  and  openly  to  yoa  on  every  subject  re* 
lative  to  the  service.  Recollect  some  of  these  passages ;  and, 
for  God's  sake,  if  you  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  get  sight  of  the 
enemy,  get  as  close  to  them  as  possible.  Do  not  let  them 
shuffle  with  you  by  engaging  at  a  distance,  but  get  within  masket- 
shot,  if  you  can ;  that  will  be  the  way  to  gain  great  honoar,  and 
will  be  the  means  to  make  the  action  decisive.  By  doing  this, 
you  win  pat  it  ont  of  die  power  of  any  of  the  crawters  to  find 
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Amk.  I  tm  fully  pennaded  you  will  faithfblly  do  your  part ; 
therefoie,  hope  you  will  foigive  aiy  saying  ao  much.-^My  good 
(duadf  God  biota  you  I  may  the  hand  of  Proyidence  go  with  you 
and  protoct.yoa  in  the  day  of  battle>  aad  giunt  you  Tictory  OTer 
oar  per6dioii8  entmiea  f  ** 

Soch  was  the  pactriotic  feeling  of  that  illufltriooa  hero, 
at  the  doee  of  a  long  and  glorious  life.  Lord  Hawke 
died  on  the  first  of  Octobeft  in  the  toUowing  year ;  and 
as  the  history  of  his  early  life  is  euciottSi  the  reader  will, 
no  doubly  excuse  the  present  digression. 

The  mother  of  Edward  Hawke  was  sister  to  Colonel 
Bladen,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations, a  person  wdUi  known  in  the  political  world 
during  the  reign  ol  George  the  First  and  Second.  The 
Colonel  one  morning  sent  for  his  nephew,  and  said, 
'^  Ned,  would  you  like  to  be  a  sailor  ?"  ^^  Yes,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  little  hero.  '^  Are  you  willing  to  go  now,  or 
wait  till  you  grow  bigger  V  '^  This  instant,  sir,"  said 
young  Hawke,  though  then  only  twelve  years  old.  In  a 
few  days,  his  friends  were  consulted ;  but  his  father,  who 
was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  seemed  totally  averse  to  the 
proposition.  Young  Ned  was  not,  however,  to  be  dis- 
suaded from  his  purpose  ;  and,  at  length,  the  father  con- 
sented. On  the  morning  of  his  departure  to  go  abroad, 
his  mother  summoned  all  her  fortitude,  and  addressed 
him  with  great  calmness : — '*  Adieu,  Ned,"  said  she,  ^'  I 
hope  shortly  to  see  you  a  captain."  ^^  A  captain,"  re- 
plied Ned,  ^^  Madam,  I  trust  you  will  soon  see  me  au 
admiral."  He  jumped  instantly  into  the  coach  that  was 
waiting  to  convey  him  to  Portsmouth,  and  from  thence  to 
the  ship,  where  the  fleet  lay,  without  any  emotion. 

Admiral  Geary  proceeded  directly  off  Brest — ^his  in- 
structions being;,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  an  intended 
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junction  of  the  Spanish  squadrons  then  in  Cadiz,  Ferrol, 
and  Carthagena,  with  those  of  France,  in  Brest,  Rodiefort, 
and  Port  L'Orient.  Nothing  material,  however,  occorred 
till  the  3rd  of  July,  when  the  Monarch,  Captun,  after- 
wards Admiral,  Duncan,  being  ahead  of  the  fleet  on  the 
look-out,  made  a  signal  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing for  discovering  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty  saiL 
These  were  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  enemy  of 
whom  they  were  in  search,  and  the  utmost  alacrity  was 
used  in  endeavouring  to  get  up  with  them.  The  diase 
continued  the  whole  day ;  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  headmost  ships  came  up  with  the  stemmost  of  the 
fugitives,  which  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  convoy 
from  Port-au-Prince,  under  the  protection  of  a  single 
ship  of  fifty  guns.  The  pursuers  did  not  bring-to  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  ships  as  they  passed,  but  left 
that  duty  to  some  others  of  the  fleet  that  were  still  astern. 
Unfortunately,  a  very  thick  fog  came  on  in  the  evening, 
which  favoured  the  escape  of  nearly  half  of  the  convoy. 
Twelve,  however,  were  captured ;  which,  with  the  two 
taken  in  the  Channel,  were  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds. 

During  this  long  and  arduous  chase,  there  occurred  a. 
ludicrous  circumstance.  The  first  captain  of  the  Victory 
was  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Kempenfelt,  equally  c;e- 
lebrated  for  his  nautical  skill  and  valour.  To  lus  many 
valuable  qualifications,  he  added,  beyond  most  men  in  the 
service,  great  address  in  manceuvering,  as  well  for  con*- 
tinning  as  bringing  on  an  action.  It  was  thought,  how- 
ever, by  some,  that  he  indulged  his  lave  of  signals  too 
far,  and  gave  more  trouble  than  was  necessary.  As  soon 
as  the  strange  fleet  came  in  sight,  Kempenfelt  went  below 
and  brought  up  the  signal-book,  which  he  opened  and 
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Ud  on  the  Unnaele,  widi  the  greatest  formality  and  pre- 
dfion.  Admiral  Geary^  ftiUy  impressed  with  the  idea 
tkat  the  cfaase  was  the  Brest  fleets  went  up  to  Kempenfelt, 
tqoeesed  him  by  the  hand^  shut  the  book,  and  said^ 
^  Now,  my  dear  friend^  do  pray  let  the  signals  alone  to- 
days and  to-morow  you  shall  order  as  many  as  ever  you 
please/' 

As  the  fleet  had  now  been  at  sea  above  two  months, 
sod  had  suffered  mudi,  it  became  necessary  to  return 
to  port.  Accordingly,  the  whole  brought  up  at  St.  Helen's 
on  the  18kh  of  August ;  *  soon  after  which,  Admiral 
Geary,  being  taken  ill,  relinquished  the  command  to 
Admiral  IHrby. 

.  There  were  near  three  thousand  men  on  the  sick  list, 
when  the  fleet  came  to  an  anchor ;  yet,  such  was  the  ex- 
cellent constitution  of  Prince  William,  he  never  had  one 
day's  illness  during  the  whole  of  this  long,  and  tedious 
cruise.  His  Royal  Highness,  however,  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  of  another  kind.  In  a  storm,  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
the  Duke,  of  ninety  guns,  Captain  Sir  Charles  Douglas, 
and  the  Prince  George,  were  driven  so  close  together, 
that,  to  use  the  sailor's  phrase,  you  might  have  ^^  tossed 
a  biscuit  from  one  ship  to  the  other."  Had  a  collision 
taken  place,  one,  if  not  both  vessels,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  gone  to  the  bottom ;  but,  fortunately,  through 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  respective  crews,  and  the 
good  management  of  the  officers,  the  threatened  danger 
was  prevented,  and  no  damage  was  suffered  on  either 
side. 

Such  was  theHX)ndition  of  the  Prince  George,  that 
Admiral  Digby  was  enabled  to  quit  his  moorings  on 
the  28th  of  August,  and  proceed  again  down  the  channel 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  for  the  protection  of  the 
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homeward-bound  West  India  trade.  Admiral  Darby  sooa 
followed ;  and  the  whole  squadron  kept  at  sea  till  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  the  want  of  provisioas 
obliged  the  ships  to  return,  having  only  bread  enough 
lefk  for  two  days.  On  entering  the  channel^  the  Fren<A 
fleet  hove  in  sight;  but  night  coming  on  before  the 
number  of  the  enemy  could  be  ascertained,  no  action  took 
place,  and  the  next  morning  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Prince  William  having  completed  this  arduoua  cam- 
paign, hastened  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  bosom  of  his  illus- 
trious Family,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  heartily  caressed. 
The  joy,  however,  produced  by  the  arrival,  safe  and  sounds 
of  the  royal  sailor,  after  so  many  hair-breadth  escapes, 
was  somewhat  damped  by  the  departure  of  his  brother. 
Prince  Frederick,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  for  the  con- 
tinent, to  go  through  a  course  of  military  education^ 
under  the  ablest  masters  of  the  art  of  war  in  the 


service. 

This  affecting  separation  took  place  at  Buckingham 
House,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December.  Their 
Majesties  felt  much,  and  Prince  William  was  greatly 
moved ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  so  overpowered  at 
the  idea  of  being  deprived,  for  several  years,  from  the 
particular  companion  and  friend  of  his  youth,  that  he 
was  unable  to  speak,  or  to  refrain  from  tears. 

On  New-year's  day  his  Royal  Highness  embarked  at 
Harwich  with  the  venerable  Colonel  Greville;  and  the 
follow}^  day  landed  at  Ostend,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  exalted  rank,  by  the  com- 
mandant and  magistrates. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


VROM  1781  T0  1783. 


Princk  Wuluam  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  pleasuieB  of  the  season  on  shore.  At  the  ball,  given 
in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birth-day,  he  joined  in  the 
lively  dance;  but,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Prince  George,  at  Spithead, 
discharging  the  routine  of  duty  as  a  midshipman.  In 
every  thing  connected  with  the  situation  of  a  warrant- 
officer,  he  performed  his  part  as  punctually  and  cheerfully 
as  the  rest  of  his  brother  micisy  towards  whom,  also,  he 
behaved  in  such  a  manner,  as  gained  their  entire  affection. 
His  courtesy  extended  to  all,  and  there  was  nothing  he 
despised  more  than  any  endeavour  to  procure  his  favour 
by  ser\'ility  of  address.  No  one  approached  him  with 
the  appellation  of  Your  Royal  Highness  the  second 
time ;  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  suffi- 
ciently shewed  how  ill  it  was  taken. 

In  the  orlop,  which  is  that  part  of  the  ship  appro- 
priated to  the  midshipmen,  the  Prince  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  his  comrades.  He  shared  with  them  in  their 
anmsements,  and  they  partook  of  his  better  fortune ;  for 
the  young  and  rising  supporters  of  their  country's  great- 
ness are  not  generally  the  children  of  affluence.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  have  to  struggle  with  pinching  diffi- 
culties during  their  long  period  of  probation.  Rodney  was 
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not  one  of  that  class  himself,  but  he  felt  for  those  who 
were ;  and  when  his  dinner  was  going  aft,  he  has  often 
seen  the  hungry  mids  cast  over  the  dishes  a  wistful 
watery  mouth;  upon  noticing  which,  he  has  instantly 
arrested  their  supporters,  and  ordered  the  whole  of  his 
dinner,  save  one  dish,  to  be  carried  to  the  midshipmen's 
mess. 

The  sympathy  of  Prince  William  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  noble  admiral ;  and  all  on  board  the  Prince  George, 
of  whatever  station,  were  made  happy  by  his  generosity. 
By  the  officers  he  was  beloved,  and  by  the  crew  he  was 
adored.  The  buoyancy  of  spirits,  the  disposition  to 
relieve,  the  total  absence  of  pride,  and  an  incessant 
turn  for  humour  and  frolic,  were  the  points  which 
marked  his  character,  and  rendered  him  the  centre  of 
attraction,  and  not  the  circumstance  of  birth  and  dignity 
of  title. 

On  some  occasions,  differences  would  arise  between  the 
Prince  and  his  companions ;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
there  was  in  him,  from  his  infancy,  a  strong  propensity 
to  fun  and  playing  tricks,  which  did  not  always  meet 
with  forbearance  from  those  who  were  made  the  objects 
of  ridicule.  Whether  it  was  in  the  first,  or  second  cruise, 
cannot  now  be  recollected,  but  the  Prince  had  not  been 
long  on  board,  when  a  practical  joke,  played  by  him  upon 
a  young  midshipman  of  his  own  standing,  produced  a 
pugilistic  contest,  which  terminated  in  the  usual  way — 
black  eyes,  and  shaking  hands.  The  antagonist  of  the 
Prince  was  a  relative  of  the  Admiral,  and  the  younger  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  property  in  the  county  of 
Dorset. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1781,  Rear-Admiral  Digby, 
with  six  sail  of  the  line,  got  under  weigh,  and  went  down 
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Qiaiinel  on  a  cruise;  but^  two  dajrs  afterwards^  the 
wind  blew  00  violently  from  the  westward,  that  the  ships 
were  driven  into  Plymouth  Sound  with  considerabl^damage. 

The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  now  carried  on  with  such 
extraordinary  vigour,  as  to  attract  the  attention  and 
excite  the  wonder  of  all  Europe.  As  the  defence  of  that 
important  fortress  required  large  supplies  from  England^ 
Admiral  Darby,  with  two  hundred  transports,  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  the  13th  of  March,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
squadron  imder  Admiral  Digby,  proceeded  on  that 
service.  Owing  to  the  severe  westerly  gales  which  the 
fleet  had  to  encounter,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
convoy  together,  the  Admiral  did  not  reach  Cape  Spartel 
till  the  11th  of  April,  when  he  despatched  the  Kite  cutter 
with  a  letter  to  General  Eliot,  informing  him  of  the 
approaching  relief.  The  next  day,  about  noon,  the  con-- 
voy,  with  four  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  to 
protect  them,  anchored  in  and  about  Rosier  Bay,  while 
the  rest  of  the  scjuadron  kept  under  sail  in  the  road,  as 
the  Spaniards  had  at  tliat  time  a  large  fleet  in  Cadiz 
ready  for  sea.  Thirteen  of  the  transports,  with  two 
frigates,  were  then  forwarded  for  the  relief  of  Minorca, 
the  English  garrison  at  which  place  was  suffering  still 
more  dreadfully  than  that  of  Gibraltar. 

Tlie  following  description  of  the  appearance  of  this 
spectacle  is  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  work  on 
picturesque  scenery : — 

**  It  was  near  day-break,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1781, 
when  a  message  was  brought  from  the  signal-house,  at 
the  sununit  of  the  rock,  that  the  long-expected  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Darby,  was  in  sight. 

"  Innumerable  masts  were  just  discovered  from  that 
lofty  situation  -,  but  could  not  be  seen  from  the  lower 
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parts  of  the  castle,  being  obdeured  by  a  thick  feg, 
which  had  set  in  from  the  west,  and  totally  orer- 
spread  the  opening  of  the  straits.  In  this  uncertainty, 
the  garrison  remained  for  some  time;  while  the 
fleet,  invested  in  obscurity,  moved  slowly  towards  the 
castle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sun  becoming  powerfiili 
the  fog  rose,  like  the  curtain  of  a  vast  theatre,  and  dis- 
covered at  once  the  whole  fleet,  full  and  distinct  before 
the  eye.  The  convoy,  consisting  of  near  three  hundred 
vessels,  were  in  a  compact  body,  led  on  by  twenty-eight 
sail  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  tenders  and  other 
smaller  vessels.  A  gentle  wind  just  filled  their  sails,  and 
brought  them  forward  with  a  slow  and  solemn  motion. 
Had  all  this  grand  exhibition  been  presented  gradually, 
the  sublimity  of  it  would  have  been  injured  by  the 
acquaintance  the  eye  would  have  made  with  it  during  its 
approach ;  but  the  appearance  of  it  in  all  its  greatness  at 
once,  before  the  eye  had  examined  the  detail,  had  a 
wonderful  effect." 

As  soon  as  the  ships  were  secured,  they  began  unload- 
ing the  victuallers,  amidst  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
Spanish  batteries  and  gun-boats.  Shot  and  shells  poured 
like  hail  without  a  moment's  cessation,  upon  the  covering 
ships  and  the  transports,  many  of  which  sustained  great 
damage  and  considerable  loss.  The  Commander-in-chief 
finding  the  wind  likely  to  continue  westerly,  and  anxious 
to  give  the  garrison  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  by 
facilitating  the  unloading  of  the  victuallers,  and  protecting 
them  from  the  enemy,  directed  Admiral  Sir  John  Ross 
and  his  division  to  anchor  in  the  road.  On  the  19th 
Admiral  Darby,  with  some  of  his  ships,  anchored  to  the 
eastward  of  Europa  Point,  in  order  to  set  up  the  rigging, 
and  get  off  some  fresh  water.    The  next  morning  the 
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«U  ipfmognp  to  the  eattwai^  on  vfbidi,  as  the  temee 
vv  aoir  completody  the  idMde  fleet  got  wider  w^^ 
1b  Ae  crfening -were  dear  of  the  hay. 

Una  waa  oar  British  PHnce  twice  emplojed  in  the 
icDef  of  Gibraltar^  and  each  time  with  peculiar  ^lory;  for 
though  the  latt  Occasion  waa  not  distingoiahed  by  any 
poaitiTe  victory^  it  contributed  to  one  of  the  greatest 
BiiKtary  triumphs  ever  recorded  in  history. 

It  ia  not  a  little  remarluUe,  that  two  princes  of  the 
bloody  both. of  whom  many  years  afterwards  became 
fofoognay  diould  have  been  present  at  the.memorahle 
liege  of  Gibraltar.  The  late  King  of  France,  then  Comte 
d'Artoisy  bdng  desirous  of  witnessing  this  grand  spec* 
tade»  visited  Spain  for  the  purpose ;  and  what,  peihapsi 
IB  Btin  more  extraordinary,  he  actually  todc  upon  him- 
aelf  to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  for  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, firom  their  friends.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  at 
the  Spanbh  camp,  these  letters  were  sent  to  Governor 
Eliot  by  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  who  then  conducted  the 
ii^e.  This  produced  a  correspondence,  which  cannot  be 
read  without  exciting  admiration,  and  carrying  the  mind 
back  to  the  heroic  ages  of  chivalry.  The  following  b  a 
translation  of  the  Duke  de  Crillon's  letter,  written  in  the 
camp  of  Buenavista,  August  19, 1782 : — 

**  Sir, — His  Royal  Highness  Comte  d'Artois,  who  has  received 
permission  from  the  Kiug  his  brother  to  assist  at  the  siege,  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  combined  army,  of  which  their  most  Christian 
and  Catholic  Majesties  have  honoured  me  with  the  command, 
arrived  in  this  camp  the  15th  instant. 

**  This  young  prince  has  been  pleased,  in  passing  through 
Madrid,  to  take  charge  of  some  letters,  which  has  been  sent  to 
that  ca{)llaly  and  are  addressed  to  persons  belonging  to  your  gar- 
lisoo.    His  Royal  Highness  has  desired  that  I  wooU  transmit 
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them  to  yOQy  and  that  to  thta  mark  of  his  goodness  and  attentioB 
I  should  add  the  strongest  expressions  of  esteem  for  your  person 
and  character.  I  feel  the  greater  pleasure  in  giving  this  mark 
of  condesc^sion  in  this  august  prince,  as  it  furnishes  me  with 
an  opportunity,  which  I  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  these 
two  months  that  I  have  been  in  the  camp,  to  assure  you  of  the 
high  esteem  I  have  conceived  for  your  excellency ;  of  the  im- 
mense desire  I  feel  of  having  yours;  and  of  the  pleasure  to 
which  I  look  forward  of  becoming  your  friend,  ailer  I  shall  have 
learned  to  render  myself  worthy  of  the  honour  of  facing  you  as  an 
enemy.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  arrived 
here  twenty-four  hours  after  Comte  d'Artois,  desires  also  that  I 
should  assure  you  of  his  particular  esteem.  Permit  me,  dear 
general,  to  offer  you  a  few  little  trifles  for  your  table,  of  which 
I  am  sure  you  must  stand  in  need :  as  I  know  you  live  entirely 
on  vegetables,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  kind  you  like 
best.  I  shall  add  a  few  partridges  for  the  gentlemen  of  your 
household,  and  some  ice,  which  I  presume  will  not  be  disagree* 
able,  in  the  excessive  heat  in  this  climate,  and  the  present  season 
of  the  year.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  accept  the 
small  portion  which  I  send  with  this  letter." 

To  this  epistle.  General  Elliot  returned,  the  next  day, 
the  following  answer  : — 

"  Sir, — I  find  myself  highly  honoured  by  your  obliging  letter 
of  yesterday,  in  which  your  excellency  was  so  kind  as  to  inform 
mc  of  the  arrival  in  your  camp  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Comte 
d'Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  to  serve  as  volunteers  at  the 
siege.  These  princes  have  shewed  their  judgment  in  making 
choice  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  war,  whose  abilities  cannot  fail  to 
form  great  warriors.  I  am  really  overwhelmed  with  the  condescen- 
sion of  his  Royal  Highness,  in  permitting  some  letters,  for  persons 
in  this  place,  to  be  conveyed  from  Madrid  in  his  carriage.  I 
fiatter  myself  that  your  excellency  wiU  give  my  most  profound 
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ttipects  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
lor  the  expressions  of  esteem  with  which  they  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  so  insignificant  a  person  as  myself. 

**  I  retam  a  thousand  thanks  to  your  excellency  for  your 
bandsome  present  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  game.  You  will 
excuse  me,  however,  I  trust,  when  I  assure  you,  that  in  accept- 
ing your  present,  I  have  broken  through  a  resolution,  which  I 
had  fiuthfully  kept  since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  that 
was,  never  to  receive,  or  procure,  by  any  means  whatever,  any 
provisions,  or  other  commodity,  for  my  own  private  use;  so  that, 
without  any  preference,  every  thing  is  sold  publicly  here,  and 
the  private  soldier,  if  he  has  money,  can  become  a  purchaser, 
equally  with  the  governor.  I  confess  I  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  partake  both  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  in  common  with 
the  lowest  of  my  brave  fellow-soldiers ;  which  furnishes  me  with 
SB  excuse  for  the  liberty  I  now  take  of  entreating  your  excel- 
lency not  to  heap  any  more  favours  on  me  of  this  kind,  as  in 
future  I  cannot  convert  your  presents  to  my  own  personal  use. 
Indeed,  to  be  plain  with  your  excellency,  though  vegetables  at 
this  season  are  scarce  with  us,  every  one  of  us  has  got  a  quan- 
tity proportioned  to  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  iii  raising  them. 
The  English  are  fond  of  gardening  and  cultivation ;  and  here  we 
find  our  amusement  in  it,  during  the  intervals  of  rest  from  public 
duty. 

"  The  promise  which  the  Duke  de  Crillon  makes  to  honour 
me,  in  proper  time  and  place,  witli  his  friendship,  lays  me  under 
infinite  obligations.  The  interests  of  our  sovereigns  being  once 
solidly  settled,  I  shall  with  eagerness  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  myself  of  so  precious  a  treasure." 

Admiral  Darby  returned  to  Spithead  on  the  21st  of 
May;  and  in  the  following  month  sailed  again,  without 
meeting  the  combined  Spanish  and  French  fleets,  which 
were  falsely  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  chops  of 
the  Channel. 
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The  recall  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  from  the  North  Ame* 
rican  station,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Admiral 
Digby  to  that  important  trust ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September  he  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  with  the  Prince 
George,  Lion,  and  Canada. 

The  landing  of  Prince  William-Henry  at  New  York 
produced  a  very  general  sensation  among  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  following  Sunday  his  Royal  Highness  attended 
the  episcopal  church,  which  was  exceedingly  crowded. 
Dr.  Inglis,  the  rector,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion,  from  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
'^  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine  enemies,  then 
keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing."  Towards  the  close 
of  this  eloquent  discourse,  the  doctor  dwelt  emphatically 
upon  the  unexampled  instance  of  regard  and  confidence 
shewn  to  the  King  in  sending  a  favourite  son  to  such  a 
distance,  and  at  so  great  a  risk,  more  for  the  sake  of 
conciliation  than  the  prolongation  of  hostilities. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  American  loyalists,  who  formed 
a  distinct  corps,  stationed  on  Bergen  Neck,  presented  a 
congratulatory  address  to  the  Prince,  in  which  they 
expressed  the  warmest  affection  for  his  person,  and  duty 
to  his  august  Father.  The  Prince  returned  them  his 
thanks,  and  promised  to  communicate  their  sentiments  to 
the  King  without  delay. 

Hio  Royal  Highness  now  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  with  the  commander-in-chief;  and  though,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  there  were  numerous  republicans  in 
the  place,  the  Prince  went  about  unguarded,  and  often 
unattended. 

This  indifference  to  personal  security  tempted  some  of 
the  Americans  to  form   a  plan  for  seizing  the  young 
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lM%fnl  cififbig'Un  drtD  Ifcebieft^ 

waewft  4dU|  tet  tiksfc  it  was  tiearty  beii«  pqt  Into 
iptiftioB/wiai  a  pBwipecfc  of  vofeeum,  f^rpoam  from  tiie 
Uknring  aoommty  noently  poblishad  in  Amarite:-^ 

■'WlMilibpKaartMBpaaty^WilHamlVi^  served  as  a 
miUmpmHa  ia  Uie  firiftisk  navjr^  ke  waa  for  aama  tima  oa 
Ihaaoaafe  of  file  lioifh  Amaioai  colonies,  A^ 
■mdlltiol^  and  paaaed  tiM  wi»ler  of  I78I  and  17B2  im  tlw 
citfofNeirYodE.  He  is  atill  borne  in  Kvcly  caeolkction 
hfWMaf  of  fte  eUes  kikafaitanta of  tbat dty^as  m  fino 
UdEbafof  alKtaen;  finadE,  deerj , and  affidife |  iual tli^ 
an  nofloddlM  MIH  told  off  his  firoUesDiae  pteito^  ^  Aif^ 
haari.  Among  tihqae,  is  thcf  storj  of  »  laagh^  though 
frfourite,  nantieal  joke,  which  he  played  off  upon  ^sailoi; 
boy^  in  catting  down  his  hammodk  while  asleep.  The 
stordy  sea  nidiin  resented  this  invasion  of  his  repose ; 
sad,  nqt  knowing  the  quality  of  his  invader,  a  regular 
set-to  of  fisticuffs  ensued  in  the  dark.  In  this^  it  ii 
aiidy  the  Prince  showed  great  bottom — and  equal  genero- 
iity  on  the  following  moraiiig,  when  he  made  the  boy  a 
handaome  present  of  BKmey.  His  ecmduct,  in  this  boyish 
iflbir,  is  said  to  have  gained  him  die  hearts  of  all  his 
shipmates. 

''The  Prince  manifested,  when  on  shore,  a  decided  fond- 
SCSI  tat  manly  pastimes.  One  of  his  favourite  resorts 
was  a  small  fresh-water  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
wliick  presented  a  frozen  sheet  of  many  acres ;  and  was 
thronged  by  the  younger  part  of  the  populaticm,  for  the 
amusement  of  skating.  As  the  Prince  was  unskiUed  in 
that  exercise,  he  would  sit  in  a  chair  fixed  on  runners, 
whidi  was  pushed  forward  with  great  velocity  by  a 
skadng  attendant,  while  a  crowd  of  officers  environed 
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him,  and  the  youthful  multitude  made  the  air  ring  with 
their  shouts  for  Prince  William-Henry.  It  was  an  ani- 
mating scene,  in  the  bright  sunny  winter-days,  so  com- 
mon in  that  climate,  and  probably  it  still  retains  a  place 
in  his  Majesty's  memory. 

^^  While  the  Prince  was  thus  enjoying  himself  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  daring  plan  was  formed,  by  some  adven- 
turous partisans  of  the  revolutionary  army,  to  pounce 
upon  him,  and  carry  him  off  from  the  very  midst  of  his 
friends  and  guards.  The  deviser  of  this  plan  was  Ck>Icmel 
Ogden,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  served  with  great 
bravery  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  whose  regiment  at  that 
time  was  stationed  in  the  province  (now  state)  of  New 
Jersey. 

^*  The  present  statement  is  drawn  up  from  documents 
still  preserved  by  the  family  of  Colonel  Ogden,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  obtained  from  one  of  his  sons.  The 
Prince,  at  the  time,  was  living  on  shore,  with  Admiral 
Digby,  in  quarters  slightly  guarded,  more  for  form  than 
security,  no  particular  danger  being  apprehended.  The 
project  of  Colonel  Ogden  was  to  land  secretly  on  a  stormy 
night,  with  a  small  but  resolute  force,  to  surprise  and 
carry  off  the  Prince  and  the  Admiral  to  the  boats,  and 
to  make  for  the  Jersey  shore.  The  plan  was  submitted 
to  General  Washington,  who  sanctioned  it,  under  the 
idea  that  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Prince  would 
facilitate  an  adjustment  of  affairs  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  a  recognition  of  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

**  The  fbUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  General  Wash- 
ington to  Colonel  Ogden  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  of 
the  original  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  General :— - 
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*  To  CoUmel  Ogden,  of  the  Ut  Jersey  Regiment 

'  Sir, — ^The  spirit  of  enterprise  so  conspicuous  in  your 
pbn  for  surprising  in  their  quarters,  and  bringing  off,  the  Prince 
William-Henry  and  Admiral  Digby,  merits  applause ;  and  you 
haye  my  authority  to  make  the  attempt  in  any  manner,  and  at 
such  a  time,  as  your  judgment  shall  direct. 

'  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  caution  you 
against  offering  insult  or  indignity  to  the  persons  of  the  Prince 
or  Admiral,  should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  them ;  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  press  the  propriety  of  a  proper  line  of 
oc||iduct  upon  the  party  you  command. 

'  In  case  of  success,  you  will,  as  soon  as  you  get  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  treat  them  with  all  possible  respect ;  but  you  are 
to  delay  no  time  in  conveying  them  to  Congress,  and  reporting 
your  proceedings,  with  a  copy  of  these  orders. 

*  Given  at  Morris  Town,  this  28th  day  of  March,  1782. 

*  G.  Washington. 

*  Note, — Take  care  not  to  touch  upon  the  ground  which  is 
agreed  to  be  neutral — viz.,  from  Raway  to  Newark,  and  four 
miles  back.' 

^^  Before  relating  the  particulars  of  this  plan^  it  may  be 
expedient  to  state,  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  situated 
on  the  point  of  an  island  which  advances  into  the  centre 
of  a  capacious  bay.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  vulgarly 
called  the  East  River,  separates  it  on  the  left  from  Long 
or  Nassau  Island;  and  the  Hudson,  commonly  called 
the  North  River,  separates  it  from  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  British  army  was  in  possession  of  the  city, 
and  was  strengthened  by  a  fleet ;  but  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide,  was  under 
the  power  of  Congress,  and  the  revolutionary  army  was 
stationed  at  no  great  distance  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  winter 
encampment  of  wooden  huts. 
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*^  The  party  that  should  undertake  this  enterprise  would 
have  to  embark  in  boats  from  the  Jersey  shore :  and  it 
was  essential  thset  the  whole  afiGedr  should  be  accomplished 
between  sun  and  sun. 

'^  The  following  is  the  plan  intended  to  be  observed, 
copied  literally  from  the  original,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Colonel  Ogden : — 

''  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  four  whale-boats,  (which 
can  be  procured  without  cause  for  suspicion) ;  they  must 
be  well  manned  by  their  respective  crews,  including 
guides,  &c. ;  besides  these,  one  captain,  one  sub^Item, 
three  sergeants,  and  thirty-six  men,  with  whom  the  boats 
can  row  with  ease. — ^N.  B.  It  is  known  where  the 
boats  are,  and  that  they  can  be  collected  without  suspi- 
cion, with  their  oars-men;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
the  owners  will  not  object;  though,  for  fear  of  giving  the 
least  cause  of  alarm,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  to  them. 

'^  The  time  of  embarkation  must  be  the  first  wet  night 
after  we  are  prepared.  The  place  is  not  yet  agreed  on, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  those  skilled  in  the  tides,' 
previous  to  determining,  which  must  be  put  off  until  we 
are  as  nearly  prepared  as  possible,  for  fear  of  infelrences 
being  drawn  from  our  inquiries.  We  must,  however,  set 
off  from  such  part  of  the  Jersey  shore  as  will  give  us 
time  to  be  in  the  city  by  half-past  nine. .  The  men  must 
be  embarked  in  the  order  of  debarkation. 

^'  The  Prince  quarters  in  Hanover-square,  and  his  two 
sentinels  from  the  40th  British  regiment,  that  are  quar^ 
tered  in  Lord  Stirling's  old  quarters  in  Broad-street, 
200  yards  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  main  guard, 
consisting  of  a  captain  and  forty  men,  is  posted  at  the 
City  Hall — a  sergeant  and  twelve,  at  the  head  of  the  old 
slip — a  sergeant  and  twelve,  opposite  the  coffeehouse: 
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theie  are  tbe  troops  we  may  be  in  danger  from^  and  must 
be  guarded  against.  The  place  of  landing,  at  Coenties 
Blaricet,  between  the  two  sergeants'  guards^  at  the  head 
of  the  old  sUp,  and  opposite  the  coffeehouse. 

'^  The  order  of  debarkation  to  agree  with  the  inode  of 
attack,  as  follows : — 

''First — Two   men  with  a  guide,  seconded  by  two 

.  others,  ibr  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  sentinels :  these 

men  to  be  armed  with  naked  bayonets,,  and  dressed  in 

tailors'  habits :  they  are  not  to  wait  for  any  things  but 

fann^ediatdy  execute  their  orders. 

^  Second — ^Elight  men,  indnding  g^uideSi  with  myself, 
preceded  by  two  men  witli  each  a  crow-bar,  and  two 
with  each  an  axe — ^these  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
doors,  should  they  be  fast — and  followed  by  four  men, 
entering  the  house,  and  seizing  the  young  Prince,  the 
Admiral,  the  young  noblemen^  aides,  &c. 

"  Third — ^A  captain  and  eighteen  to  follow  briskly, 
form,  and  defend  the  house,  until  the  business  is  finished, 
and  retreat  a  half  gun-shot  in  our  rear. 

"  Fourth — A  subaltern  and  fourteen,  with  half  of  the 
remaining  boat's  crew,  to  form  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  boats,  and  defend  them  until  we  return:  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crews  to  hold  the  boats  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  for  embarking. 

"  Necessary — ^Two  crow-bars,   two  axes,   four  dark 
lanterns,  and  four  large  oil-cloths. 

"  The  manner  of  returning  as  follows : — 

^'  Six  men  with  guns  and  bayonets,  with  those  unem- 
ployed in  carrying  off  the  prisoners,  to  precede  those 
engaged  in  that  business,  followed  by  the  captain  (joined 
by  the  four  men  from  the  sentry)  at  a  half  gun-shot 
distance,   who    are   to   halt   and   give  a  front  to  the 
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enemy,  until  the  whole  are  embarked  in  the  follo^ving 
order : 

^^  First — ^The  prisoners,  with  those  preceding  them. 

^^  Second — ^The  guides  and  boatmen. 

^  Third — ^The  subalterns  and  fourteen. 

"  Fourth— The  rear." 

Such  was  the  daring  plan  laid  for  the  capture  of  the 
Prince,  and  which,  even  if  not  fully  successful,  might 
have  placed  his  Royal  Highness  in  a  most  perilous  predi-^ 
cament.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  General  Washington  to  Colonel 
Ogden,  and  apparently  vrritten  almost  inmiediately  after 
the  preceding  one,  that  some  inkling  of  the  design  had 
reached  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  New  York,  and 
commander-in*chief  of  the  British  forces.  General 
Washington  communicates,  in  his  letter,  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  secret  despatch,  dated  March  23d, 
which  he  had  just  received  from  some  emissary  in  New 
York:— 

*^  Great  seem  to  be  their  apprehension  here.  About  a 
fortnight  ago  a  great  number  of  flat  boats  were  discovered 
by  a  sentinel  from  the  bank  of  the  river  (Hudson's), 
which  are  said  to  have  been  intended  to  fire  the  suburbs, 
and  in  the  height  of  the  conflagration  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  wrest  from  our  embraces 
his  Excellency  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Prince  William-Henry, 
and  several  other  illustrious  personages,  since  which 
great  precautions  have  been  taken  for  the  security  of 
those  gentlemen,  by  augmenting  the  guards,  and  to 
render  their  persons  as  little  exposed  as  possible." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Newburgh,  April  2d,  17B2, 
General  Washington  observes — '*  After  I  wrote  to  you 
from  Morris  Town,  I  received   information    that   the 
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leatries  at  tfae  door  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  were  doubled  at 
eight  o'clock  every  night,  from  an  apprehension  of  an 
attempt  to  sorpriae  him  in  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  same  precaution  extends  to  other 
personages  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  circumstance 
I  thought  it  proper  for  you  to  be  advised  of." 

This  intelligence,  of  the  awakened  vigilance  and  pre- 
cautionary measures  of  the  British  conuniander,  effectually 
disconcerted  the  plans  of  Colonel  Ogden,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  remained  unmolested  in  his  quarters  until  the 
ailing  of  the  squadron. 

In  whatever  light  an  American  moralist  may  chuse  to 
consider  this  project,  there  are  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  int 
the  old  world,  who  will  regard  it  as  worthy  of  record, 
much  less  of  imitation ;  and  none  who  know  the  genuine 
character  of  Washington  will  seek  an  apology  in  the 
midnight  seizure  and  murder  of  the  Prince  D'Enghein. 
It  is  true,  Washington  instructed  the  contriver  of  this 
visionary  scheme  to  treat  the  captives  with  respect;  but, 
if  he  had  not  known  the  true  character  of  his  followers, 
he  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  such 
directions ;  and,  under  every  circumstance,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  magnanimous,  if  he  had  spumed 
the  author  and  his  plan  with  indignation. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  general  will  appear  still 
more  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was,  at  this 
very  time,  in  communication  with  Admiral  Digby,  who  in- 
formed him,  upon  authority,  that  consultations  were  then 
going  on  in  Europe,  with  an  assured  prospect  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  If  Washington 
thought  that  the  contrivance  which  he  sanctioned, 
would  have  procured  better  terms  than  those  which 
America  ultimately  obtained,  the  motives  from  which  he 
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acted,  though  juetifiable  by  the  rules  of  warbrey  may  all 
be  resolved  into  the  hopes  of  exacting  a  heavy  ranacnn. 
What  a  noble  contrast  to  this  transaction  does  the 
correspondence  of  the  brave  Crillon  and  the  gallant 
Eliot  exhibit ! 

The  flag  of  Admiral  Digby  being  now  struck  on  board 
the  Prince  George,  that  ship  was  recommissioned ; 
vmd  James  Williams,  the  former  first  lieutenant  of  her, 
appointed  to  the  command.  He  was  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, and  had  risen  through  all  the  grades  of  service 
from  before  the  mast.  Admiral  Digby,  when  fi^p^'^m  of 
the  Ramillies,  observing  his  steadiness,  sobriety,  and 
ability,  made  him  first  a  master,  and  next  a  lieutenants 
in  which  opacity  he  bore  a  considerable  part  in  iht 
nautical  instruction  of  Prince  William-Henry.  The 
present  admiral.  Sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  was  second 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Prince  George  all  the  time 
that  his  Royal  Highness  belonged  to  tiiat  ship.  He 
was  in  every  respect,  except  that  of  common  seamanr 
ship,  a  very  superior  character  to  Mr.  Williams,  whose 
want  of  a  liberal  education  might  be  discerned  in  his  con- 
versation. 

The  father  of  Sir  Richard  Keats  was  a  clerg3naian,  and 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Tiverton  ;  in  which  se- 
minary, perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  son  was  brought  up  till  he  went  to  sea. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war,  on  thial 
station ;  in  which  he  did  eminent  service  by  his  activity, 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  The  Prince  George  was  now 
attached  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  fleet,  with  which  she  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
great  battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782 ;  wiien  Admiral 
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Rodney  dokfid  Ida  glmouB  professional  caroer  by  the 
Mst  and  capture  of  the  Comte  de  Grasse. 

Tlui  grand  victoiy  is  well  known  to  have  been  achieved 
kf  the  breaking  the  enemjr's  line,  which  manoeuvre  was 
wWf  for  the  first  time,  carried  into  efiect.  As,  however, 
utaupts  have' been  mad^  to  •deprive  Admiral  Rodney  of 
the  hnumr  of  this  capital  improvement  in  naval  tactics, 
it  nqr  be  worth  while  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 
-The  claimant  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  gallant  officer, 
ii  Mr.  John  Clerk,  of  Eldin,  the  author  of  an  <<  Essay  on 
NnalTbctica/' 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  a  long  critique  on  this 
vohme,  not  content  with  eulogizing  their  countryman's 
tontific  talents,  had  the  temerity  to  throw  out  reflec- 
tioBs  upon  the  highest  characters  in  the  British  navy, 
h  their  Number  for  July,  1805,  not  three  months  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  reviewers  closed  their  article 
OQ  the  work  of  Mr.  Cleik  with  these  invidious  questions  : 
**  When  peerages  and  pensions  are  voted  with  a  prudent 
iiherality  to  every  admiral  who  leads  British  seamen  into 
kittle,  is  it  not  humiliating  to  consider,  that  the  great  in- 
ventor of  naval  tactics  has  received  no  tribute  of  national 
^probation  or  applause  ?     While  the  humblest  of  his 
disciples,  the  most  mechanical  interpreter  of  his  instruc- 
tions, is  elevated  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  popularity 
and  fortune,  is    it    not    unaccountable,  that  their   ac- 
knowledged   preceptor    should    be    permitted    to    fall 
mto  neglect    and    oblivion,    and  to  grow  old,  without 
being  visited  by  one  ray  of  public  acknowledgment  or 
^Btinction?" 

This  claim  brought  on  a  controversy,  in  which  other 
names  were  introduced,  particularly  Sir  Charles  Douglas 
and  Lord  Cranstoun,  who  were  said,  without  any  foun- 
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datioD^  to  have  suggested  the  manceurre  of  cutting  the 
line,  which  Admiral  Rodney  so  successfully  executed. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  all  these  laboured  efforts  to 
lessen  the  fame  of  the  noble  veteran,  then  in  his  grave^ 
let  us  take  the  evidence  of  an  unprofessional  and  un- 
biassed witness.  The  late^  Richard  Cumberland,  in  his 
entertaining  memoirs,  says,  ^'  It  happened  to  me  to  be 
present,  and  sitting  next  to  Admiral  Rodney,  at  table, 
when  the  thought  seemed  first  to  occur  to  him  of  break- 
ing the  French  line,  by  passing  through  it  in  the  heat  of 
action.  It  was  at  Lord  George  Germaine's  house,  at 
Stoneland,  after  dinner,  when,  having  asked  a  number  of 
questions  about  manoeuvering  of  columns,  and  the  effect 
of  charging  with  them  in  a  line  of  infantry,  he  proceeded 
to  arrange  a  parcel  of  cherry-stones,  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  table,  and,  forming  them  as  two  fleets^ 
drawn  up  and  opposed  to  each  other,  he  at  once  arrested 
our  attention,  which  had  not  been  very  generally  engaged 
by  his  preparatory  inquiries,  by  declaring  he  was  deter- 
mined so  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  (arranging 
his  manoeuvre  at  the  same  time  on  the  table),  if  ever  it 
was  his  fortune  to  bring  them  to  action. 

*^  I  dare  say  this  passed  with  some  as  mere  rhapsody^ 
and  all  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  very  perilous  and  doubt- 
fill  experiment;  but  landsmen's  doubts  and  difficulties 
made  no  impression  on  the  admiral,  who  having  seized 
the  idea,  held  it  fast,  and,  in  his  eager  animated  way, 
went  on  manoeuvring  his  cherry-stones,  and  throwing 
the  enemy's  representatives  into  such  utter  confusion, 
that^  already  In  possession  of  that  victory,  in  imagination, 
which  in  reality  he  lived  to  gain,  he  concluded  his 
process  by  swearing  he  would  lay  the  French  admiral's 
flag  at  his  sovereign's  feet — a  promise  which  he.  actually 
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pkdged  to  his  Majesty  in  his  closet,  and  fidthfully  and 
f kxriouBly  perfcnrmed. 

^llnt  he  carried  this  projected  manceuvre  into  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  effect  of  it  was  successfully  decisive, 
all  the  world  knows.  My  friend.  Sir  Charles  Douglas, 
detain  of  the  fleet,  confessed  to  me  that  he  himself  had 
been  adTcrse  to  the  experiment,  and,  in  discussing  it 
with  the  Admiral,  had  stated  his  objections :  to  these  he 
got  no  other  answer,  but  that  ^  his  counsel  was  not 
csUed  for:  he  required  obedience  only — ^he  did  not  want 
advice.'  Sir -Charles  also  told  me,  that  whilst  this  pro- 
ject was  in  operation,  (the  battle  then  raging,)  his  own 
attention  being  occupied  by  the  gallant  defence  made  by 
the  Glorienx  against  the  ships  that  were  pouring  their  fire 
bto  her,  upon  his  crying  out,  ^  Behold,  Sir  George,  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  contending  for  the  body  of  Patroclus  !' 
the  Admiral,  then  pacing  the  deck  in  great  agitation, 
finding  that  the  experiment  of  the  manoeuvre,  in  the  in- 
stance of  one  ship,  had  unavoidably  miscarried,  peevishly 

exclaimed,  *  D the  Greeks,  and  d the  Trojans  ! 

I  havfe  other  things  to  think  of!'  When,  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  the  supporting  ship  having  led  through  the  French 
line  in  a  gallant  style,  turning  with  a  smile  of  joy  to 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  he  cried  out, '  Now,  my  dear  friend, 
1  am  at  the  service  of  your  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  the 
whole  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  please ; 
for    the    enemy  is    in    confusion,    and  our  victory   is 


secure.'  " 


"  This  anecdote,"  says  Cumberland,  "  correctly  as  I 
relate  it,  I  had  from  that  gallant  officer,  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  untimely  lost  to  his  country,  whose  candour 
scorned  to  rob  his  Admiral  of  one  leaf  of  his  laurels : 
and  who,  disdaining  all  share  in  this  manoeu\Te,  nay. 
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-confessing  he  had  objected  to  it,  did  in  the  most  pointed 
and  decided  terms  again  and  again  repeat  his  honourable 
attestations  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  his  command- 
ing officer  in  that  memorable  day.'' 

Admiral  Rodney  himself  used  to  say^  before  his  claim 
to  the  manoeuvre  was  ever  called  in  question,  that  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  it  in  France,  during  a  conver- 
sation at  the  table  of  the  Marechal  de  Biron. 

But,  in  truth;,  this  was  not  the  first  trial  of  the  experiment 
by  Admiral  Rodney,  for,  in  his  action  with  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  he  tried  the  same  experiment,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 

Though  encumbered  with  a  large  convoy^  and  on  a  lee- 
shore  in  tempestuous  weather,  yet  when  he  found  that  it 
was  the  enemy's  intention  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  he 
made  a  disposition  to  pass  through  it,  and  engage  to  lee- 
ward, the  better  to  prevent  their  escape.  This  was  the 
first  instance,  in  modem  times,  of  a  decided  plan  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line. 

Again  the  British  commander  put  his  theory  to  trial  in 
his  partial  action  with  the  French  fleet  under  De  Guichen, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1780.  For  this  we  need  only  adduce 
the  evidence  of  De  Guichen  himself,  who  in  his  official 
despatch  says,  ^^  The  English  Admiral  manoeuvred  with 
the  intention  of  passing  through  our  line,  and  to  cut  off 
the  rear  guard,  in  which  attempt  he  doubled  one  of  our 
ships,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  plan." 

Of  his  victory  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  Admiral 
Rodney,  however,  thought  little.  He  had  a  contemptuous 
opinion  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  De  Grasse,  but 
always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  that  of  De  Guichen, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  best  officer  in  the  French  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  looked  on  this  opportunity  of  beating  such  a 
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eonunander  with  an  inferior  fleet,  as  one  by  which,  but 
for  the  disobedience  of  some  of  his  own  captains,  he 
might  hare  gained  immortal  renown.  Mr.  Clerk,  in 
idvancing  his  claim  to  the  project  of  cutting  the  line, 
made  an  assertion  which  was  palpably  false.  He  said 
that  when  in  London  in  January,  17B0,  he  communicated 
the  naval  ideas  which  had  long  been  working  in  his 
imagination,  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  through  the  medium 
of  a  friend.  Now,  it  bo  happened  that  the  Admiral  was 
not  in  London  eitjiei:  then  or  for  some  weeks  preceding 
Christmas-eve,  1779^  when  he  sailed  from  St.  Helen's, 
ind  before  New  Year's  day  was  clear  of  the  Channel. 

For  this  digression,  it  is  presumed,  no  apology  can  be 
deemed  necessary,  since  the  subject  affects^the  national 
honour,  no  less  than  the  professional  reputation  of  the 
great  commander,  under  whom  his  present  Majesty 
may  be  said  to  have  gained  his  first  laurels  in  a  naval 
battle. 

Prince  William  being  desirous  of  a  more  active  life 
than  he  spent  at  New  York,  requested  permission  of 
Admiral  Digby  to  go  on  board  the  Warwick  of  fifty  guns, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Elphinstone,  afterwards 
Lord  Keith.  The  Admiral  consented ;  and  in  that  ship 
he  continued  for  about  three  or  four  months,  cruising 
chiefly  between  Long  Island  and  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 
While  thus  employed,  Captain  Elphinstone  had  the  good 
fortune,  off  the  Delaware,  to  capture  a  French  frigate,  a 
corvette,  and  their  prize.  As  this  piece  of  service  was 
achieved  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  was,  we 
believe,  the  last  in  which  the  Prince  was  engaged  on  the 
American  cotst,  we  shall  give  Captain  Elphinstone's  own 
narrative,  in  his  letter  to  Admiral  Pigot,  dated  at  sea,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1782. 
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^'  I  have  the  honour  to  mform  you,  that  in  the  etrennif^ 
of  the  llthy  some  strange  vessels  were  discovered  from 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  Lion  and  Vestal,  which 
were  chased  in  consequence  of  my  signal,  and  occasioned 
our  separation.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  five  sail 
were  seen  from  off  the  deck;  two  were  to  windward, 
whose  appearance  led  tne  to  think  they  were  enemies; 
the  three  to  leeward,  I  had  every  reason  to  beUeve,  were 
his  Majesty's  ships  under  my  orders :  these  circumstances 
induced  me  to  chase  to  windward.  About  seven  in  the 
morning  I  was  joined  by  the  Bonetta  sloop.  Captain 
Keats  informed  me,  that  the  ships  to  windward  wersf 
men-of-war,  and  had  declined  to  answer  the  private 
signals  which  he  had  offered  them  the  night  before. 
Thus  joined,  we  continued  the  chase,  tacking  occasionally 
until  nine,  when  a  third  ship  stood  across  from  the  east* 
ward,  shewing  signals  unknown  to  me,  and  firing  guns. 
So  soon  as  he  found  his  signals  were  not  answered,  he 
changed  his  course,  as  I  did  my  chase ;  this  latter  being 
the  nearest  and  leewardmost.  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
chase  hoisted  French  colours,  and  soon  after  struck.  It 
was  the  Sophie  from  Bayonne  to  Philadelphia,  witix  a 
cargo  on  board,  armed  with  twenty-two  nine-pounders^ 
one  hundred  and  four  men,  completely  fitted  for  war^ 
and  quite  new.  From  the  prisoners  I  learnt  that  the 
Sophie  had  parted  from  L'Aigle  and  Gloire,  two  French 
frigates,  having  a  brig  under  their  convoy,  for  America; 
and  that  the  frigates  had  many  passengers  of  rank  on 
board,  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  By  this  time  the 
Lion  and  Vestal  were  at  no  great  distance.  I  sent  an 
officer  to  desire  Captain  Fooks  to  use  every  effort  to 
gun  the  Delaware,  and  there  to  anchor  in  such  a  sitnation 
as  would  most  effectually  prevent  the  enemy  from  enter* 
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iMiwt  tlM  fvboiias  irwe  shifted  At  IJUb  tiin^  tbe 
wM.in«  mi*  of  tterifer,  Uowing  ttmiig. 

<^Od  the  latkp  at  dqr-liglity  tbe  enemy*  vere  eeen  at 
adhor  irithoot  Cape  Henli^ieii  ligbt-lioii8e»  with  lua 
Mbycetj'ft  brig  Raooen  in  oompany^  their  priie.  The 
mgoaX  wm  made  to  chase;  the  enemy  weighed,  and  ran 
htfo  the  river.  At  this  instant  the  wind  ahifked  to  the 
Bsstwarfy  iriudi  enabled  the  Warwick  and  Vestal  to 
weather  them.  Being  thus  cot  off  firom  the  proper  chan* 
ncl^  it  remained  only  for  the  Frendi  commodore  to  deter- 
mine ^liiether he  would. bring-to^  and  engage  a  saperiw 
fgiee,  or  attempt  finding*  passage  among  the  sand  banks^ 
called  tte  Shears^  where  his  NUgestjr's  ships,  by  reason 
of  their  drawing  more  water,  might  not  be  able  to  follow 
them.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  ran  up  the  false  chan- 
nely  idiere  I  did  not  hesitate  to  follow;  for  though  the 
risk  was  great,  the  object  was  considerable.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  of  the  King's  ships  had  a  pilot :  here  the 
enemy  had  an  advantage,  as  I  am  well  informed  the  pilot 
of  the  Racoon  had  not  honesty  enough  to  resist  tbe  oiBfer 
of  fife  hundred  louis  d'  ors,  and  that  he  took  charge  of 
their  ships.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  was  obliged  to 
SDdbor,  on  account  of  shallow  water,  and  was  joined  by 
the  Lion,  Bonetta,  and  Sophie  prize-ship.  The  enemy 
anchored  at  the  same  time.  The  boats  of  the  squadron 
were  ordered  out  to  sounds  and  the  Bonetta,  Captain 
Keats,  to  go  ahead^  and  lead  in  the  best  water.  In  this 
manner  we  kept  sailing  and  anchoring,  as  circumstances 
permitted,  until  the  15th,  the  enemy  all  this  time  retiring 
with  the  same  precautions. 

^  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  signal  was  made  to 
weigh;  soon  after  the  enemy  were  under  sail,  evidently 
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in  great  oonfasion,  changing  their  course  frequently  on 
account  of  shallow  water.  About  six  in  the  evening,  the 
Bonetta  made  the  signal  for  being  in  shallow  water,  and 
very  soon  after  to  anchor  immediately,  which  was  done  in 
four  fathoms  and  a  half.  A  boat  then  came  on  board  to 
inform  me,  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  further; 
however,  to  counterbalance  this  mortification,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  largest  of  the  enemy  run  aground 
and  stick  fast.  I  sent  Mr.  Lock,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Warwick,  with  orders  to  Captain  Fooks  of  the  Vestal, 
and  Captain  Keats  of  the  Bonetta,  that  they  should  run 
upon  each  quarter  of  the  enemy,  as  near  as  possible,  and 
attack.  Mr.  Lock,  after  having  delivered  my  orders,  was 
directed  to  take  command  of  the  Sophie,  now  furnished 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  the  Warwick  and 
Lion,  and  join  the  attack.  In  justice  to  these  officers,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  my  orders  were  put  in  execution 
with  a  celerity  and  address  that  does  them  credit.  The 
Vestal  ran  aground  close  on  the  starboard  quarter,  the 
Bonetta  within  two  hundred  yards  on  the  larboard 
quarter ;  and  the  third  ship,  placing  herself  under  the 
stern,  the  French  commodore  found  himself  obliged  to 
surrender,  on  the  Vestal's  beginning  to  fire,  not  having  a 
gun  to  bear  on  any  of  our  ships.  Thus,  owing  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  captains  and  other  officers,  employed  on 
this  service,  and  the  activity  of  the  men,  was  L'Aigle  of 
forty  guns,  the  finest  frigate  ever  sent  forth  from  Europe, 
taken  possession  of,  for  his  Majesty.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Comte  La  Touche,  bearing  a  broad  pendant ; 
an  officer  of  great  reputation,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an 
opinion,  who  made  great  exertions  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  difficulties ;  he  cut  away  the  masts,  and  bored 
the  bottom,  before  she  struck.    L'Aigle  mounts  twenty* 
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leight  guns  on  the  main  deck ;  twenty-four  pounders  and 
twelve  nine*pounders  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle; 
with  upwards  of  six  hundred  men  on  board.  The  Baron 
Vinninil^  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army. 
Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  Duke  Lauzun,  Vicomte  de 
Fleury,  and  some  other  officers  of  rank,  escaped  on 
flhore  in  the  same  boats  which  took  away  a  great  part  of 
their  treasure ;  but  two  small  casks,  and  two  boxes,  have 
(alien  into  our  hands :  the  Gloire,  drawing  less  water  than 
L' Aigle,  got  up  the  river.  So  soon  as  the  King's  ships 
were  got  off  the  ground,  and  in  safety,  every  body  was 
employed  to  save  the  prize,  which,  with  much  labour, 
under  the  management  of  Captain  Fooks,  was  effected  on 
the  17th.  On  the  20th,  in  running  down  the  bay,  I  ob- 
served two  brigs,  which  had  been  prevented  from  getting 
up  the  river,  in  the  act  of  landing  their  cargoes.  I  or- 
dered the  Vestal  to  dislodge  the  people  on  board,  and 
send  the  boats  to  bum  them,  which  was  done." 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Warwick  to  Sandy  Hook, 
Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  arrived  there  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Marquess  de  Vau- 
(ireuil,  who  then  lay  at  Boston  ready  to  start  for  Cape 
Francois,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

Pursuant  to  his  Majesty's  express  injunction,  trans- 
mitted to  Admiral  Digby,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
William- Henry  was  then  placed  under  the  immediate  care 
of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in  the  Barfleur ;  partly,  perhaps,  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  nefarious  attempt  upon  his 
person,  and  partly  for  his  further  improvement  in  naval 
tactics. 

Meanwhile,  a  change  of  measures  in  Europe  had  pro- 
duced a  mutual  inclination  to  peace,  on  which  Ge- 
neral   Carleton    and    Admiral    Digby   transmitted  the 
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intelligence  to   General  Washington   in   the  following 
letter: 

"  Sir,  «  August  2,  1782. 

^'  The  pacific  disposition  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of 
England  towards  the  Thirteen  Provinces,  has  already  been  com- 
municated to  you,  and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons, 
of  the  27th  of  February  last,  has  been  placed  in  your  Excellences 
hands*  and  intimations  given  at  the  same  time  that  further  pacific 
measures  were  likely  to  follow.  Since  which,  until  the  present 
time,  we  had  no  direct  communications  from  England ;  but  a 
mail  is  now  arrived,  whidi  brings  us  very  important  information. 

"  We  are  acquabted.  Sir,  by  authority,  that  negociations  for  a 
general  peace  have  already  commenced  at  Paris ;  and  thai  Mr. 
Orenville  is  invested  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  parties  at 
war,  and  is  now  at  Paris  in  the  execution  of  his  commission. 

''  And  we  are  further,  Sir,  made  acquainted,  that  his  Majesty, 
in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  that  peace  which  he  so  ar- 
dently wished  to  restore,  has  commanded  his  Ministers  to  direct 
Mr.  Grenville,  that  the  Independency  of  the  Thirteen  Provinces 
should  be  proposed  by  him,  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty  ;  however,  not  without 
the  highest  confidence,  that  the  Loyalists  shall  be  restored  to  their 
possessions,  or  a  full  compensation  made  them  for  whatever 
confiscations  may  have  taken  place. 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  Laurens,  we  are  to  acquaint  you,  that  he 
has  been  enlarged,  and  discharged  from  all  engagements,  without 
any  condition  whatever ;  after  which,  he  declared,  of  his  own 
accord,  that  he  considered  Lord  Comwallis  as  freed  from  hb 
parole.  Upon  this  point,  we  are  to  desire  your  Excellency's 
sentiments,  or  those  of  Congresa^ 

"  We  are  further  acquainted,  that  transports  have  been  pn^ 
pared  in  England  for  conve3^ng  all  the  American  prisoners  to 
this  country,  to  be  exchanged  here ;  and  we  are  directed  to  nige, 
by  every  oonsideratipn  of  humanity,  the  moit  speedy  exchange ; 


Mdatl^  tie  OQBCQiiMd.  Apropoiitioalittilraidybaaiiiiadty 
ikd  dl  cschmiigei^  of  am  of  the  fame  deecripckm  bein^  ez« 
knrted*  Mulor  end  laldHr  ihall  be  immedietdr  exdianflocL  nuui 
feraea*  ogMnH  eedi  otber,  with  tUe  coiiditkm  annesBd,  that 
joor  saQoiB  ihell  be  elliberty  to  aerfe  the  moment  they  ere  ez- 
chuged;  mod  the  •oldien,  ao  leoeived  by  ua,  ahall  not  aenre 
ia^tgeiDat  the  Thirteen  Profincea  for  one  year;  and  from  thia 
popoaitimi  we  do  not  wiah  to  recede. 

«<  We  hefe  the  honour  to  be  yoor  £xcellency*a  moat  obedient 
aad  moat  hmnUe  aenranta, 

**  QXOKGX  Ca&LSTOV — R.  DlOBT.** 

Heniy  Lanrena,  here  mentianed,  had  been  Preaident 
ef  the  Congreaa,  and  waa  going  to  Holland  tot  the  pur- 
poee  of  negociating  an  alliance  between  the  two  republican 
when  the  vessel,  in  which  he  sailed  as  a  passenger,  waa 
taken ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1780,  the  Privy- Council 
committed  him  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  remained  there  till  the  Slst  of  December,  1781, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  as  a  British  subject,  and 
afterwards  was  discharged. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Prince  and  Horatio  Nelson 
first  became  acquainted.  That  extraordinary  man,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  commanded  the  Albemarle 
frigate ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  1782,  he  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook,  where  he  found  Admiral  Hood  in  the  Bar* 
Hear,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line.  When  he  waited  on 
Admiral  Digby,  that  officer  said,  ^  You  are  come  on  a  fine 
station  for  making  prize-money,"  *'  Yes,  Sir,"  replied 
Nelson,  ^^  but  the  West  Indies  is  the  station  for  honour." 
He  soon  after  went  on  board  the  Barflcur,  and  anxiously 
lequeated  Admiral  Hood  to  get  the  Albemarle  placed 
wider   hia  ordera;   a   favour  which  waa   not   obtained 
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without  much  difficulty,  so  highly  was  Nelson's  profes-^ 
sional  merit  then  appreciated  by  hrs  superiors,  and  those, 
too,  of  the  greatest  rank  and  experience. 

Of  this  first  interview  between  the  Prince  and  Nelson, 
Dr.  Clarke,  now  canon  of  Windsor,  was  favoured  with 
the  following  account  by  his  Royal  Highness,  then  Duke 
of  Clarence,  in  a  conversation  at  Bushy  Park. 

'^  I  was  then  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur, 
lying  in  the  Narrows  off  Staten  Island,  and  had  the 
watch  on  deck ;  when  Captain  Nelson  of  the  Albemarle 
came  in  his  barge  alongside.  He  appeared  to  be  the 
merest  boy  of  a  Captain  I  ever  beheld,  and  his  dress  was 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  on  a  full-laced  xmifMin, 
his  lank  unpowdered  hair  was  tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of 
an  extraordinary  length :  the  old-fashioned  flaps  of  his 
waistcoat,  added  to  the  general  quaintness  of  his  figure, 
produced  an  appearance  which  particularly  attracted  my 
notice,  for  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  before, 
nor  could  I  imagine  who  he  was,  nor  what  he  came  about. 
My  doubts  were,  however,  removed,  when  Lord  Hood 
introduced  me  to  him.  There  was  something  irresistibly 
pleasing  in  his  address  and  conversation ;  and  an  enthu- 
siasm, when  speaking  on  professional  subjects,  that 
shewed  he  was  no  common  being.  Nelson,  after  this, 
went  with  us  to  the  West  Indies,  and  served  under  Lord 
Hood's  flag,  during  his  indefatigable  cruise  off  Cape 
Francois.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  American  war, 
the  height  of  Nelson's  ambition  was  to  command  a  line- 
of-battle  ship :  as  for  prize-money,  it  never  entered  his 
thoughts;  he  had  always  in  view  the  character  of  his 
maternal  uncle.  I  found  him  warmly  attached  to  my 
Father^  and  singularly  humane.  He  had  the  honour  of 
the  King's  service,  and  the  independence  of  the  British 
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iiiV7,~pftrticiilariy  At  haui,  uid  his  mind  glowed  with 
thk  idea  as  mncii  wlien  he  wis  limply  Captain  of  the 
Albemarle^  and  had  obtained  none  of  the  honours  df  hia 
aMHKtry,  aa  when  he  was  afterwarda  decorated  with  ao 
pomdi  weU^eamed  diatinction/* 

On  the  22d  of  November^  Admiral  Hood  aailed  from 
Sandy  Hook  for  the  Weat  Indiea,  immediately  on  which^ 
the  French  fleet  under  the  liarquia  de  Vandreuil  left 
BoaUm  for  C^ape  Franfoia :  findings  however,  that  the 
Bngliah  Admiral  had  taken  hia  station  o£F  that  place 
to  intercept  him,  he  altered  hia  course,  pushed  through 
the  Mona  passage,  and  took  shelter  in  Porto  Candlo^  on 
the  coaat  of  the  Caraccaa. 

The  Britiah  fleet  then  entered  Port  Royal  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  it  remained  during  the  winter,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  received  the  Prince  with 
e^ery  demonstrable  testimony  of  affection  and  respect. 
His  friend  Nelson,  writing  home  to  Captain  Locker  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1783,  says : 

"  My  situation  in  Lord  Hood's  fleet  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  flattering  to  any  young  man ;  he  treats 
me  aa  if  I  were  his  son,  and  will,  I  am  convinced,  give 
me  any  thing  I  can  ask  of  him.  Nor  is  my  situation 
with  Prince  WUliam  less  flattering.  Lord  Hood  was  so 
kind  as  to  tell  him,  (indeed,  I  cannot  make  use  of  expres- 
sions strong  enough  to  describe  what  I  felt,)  that  if  he 
wished  to  ask  questions  relative  to  naval  tactics,  I  could 
give  him  as  much  information  as  any  officer  in  the  fleet. 
He  will  be,  I  am  certain,  an  ornament  to  our  service. 
He  is  a  seaman,  which  you  could  hardly  suppose,  with 
every  other  qualification  you  may  expect  from  him ;  but 
he  will  be  a  disciplinarian,  and  a  strong  one.  A  vast 
deal  of  notice  has  been  taken  of  him  at  Jamaica;  he 
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has  been  addressed  by  the  Council,  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  was  to  address  hun  the  day  after  I 
sailed.  He  has  his  Jevees  at  Spanish  Town ;  they  are 
all  highly  delighted  with  him:  with  the  best  temper, 
and  great  good  sense,  he  cannot  fail  of  being  pleasing  to 
every  one." 

During  the  stay  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  Jamaica, 
the  planters  and  merchants  raised  a  body  of  cavalry,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attending  his  person  as  a  guard 
of  honour.  This  corps  was  called  Prince  William -Henry's 
regiment.  But  that  which  had  been  for  some  time  clearly 
foreseen,  now  took  place. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  the  belligerent  poivers  were  signed  at  Paris ; 
and  soon  after,  hostilities  entirely  ceased  on  all  sides. 

Thus  ended  a  war,  marked  with  more  than  common  as- 
perity,and which  had  been  carried  on,for  above  seven  years, 
on  the  part  of  Britain,  at  an  immense  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  against  four  powers,  only  one  of  whom  gained  any 
thing  by  the  contest.  France  was  repaid  for  her  treachery, 
in  meddling  with  a  concern  which  no  way  affected  her, 
by  a  revolutionary  contagion,  that  in  a  few  years  overthrew 
the  monarchy,  and  spread  destruction  through  all  her 
provinces  and  dependencies.  The  primary  instrument  of 
this  tremendous  change  was  La  Fayette,  who,  at  the 
outset  of  the  dispute  between  America  and  the  parent 
country,  embarked  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  the  in^* 
surgents.  That  tliis  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
could  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  yet,  when  the  late  Earl  of 
Carlisle  went  to  America,  as  the  head  of  a  commission 
empowered  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  La 
Fayette,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Quixotism,  sent  his  lord*- 
ship  a  challenge.    The  letters  which   passed  on  this 
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guffidoitljr  curious  and  efaaraottristie 
U  imofm  m  pkoe  in  thift  loemoir. 

Bolh  putitBt  trans  yoaog  txfttk,  it  is  tme;  bat  wliidi 
Mled  with  ttKMt  d^mty^irill  appear  from  the  epistlea. 
Tliift  of  tbe  Jhenehman  is  coached  iathe  ancient  style  of 
ddfilry,  when  the  self-devoted  knight  entered  the  lists, 
snncd  at  all  points^  to  defend  the  insulted  honour  and  title 
of  hia  sovereign. 

**  lb  THE  Earl  or  CAausLS, 

**  I  did  not  imsgine^  my  Lord^  thsi  I  ertr  ikouM  have  had 
any  transactions  bat  with  your  generals,  and  expected  net  the 
boBOurof  Meingthon^but  at  the  head  df  the  annics  which  they 
Mpectiveiy  oommand.  Tour  letter  of  the  S6th  of  August,  ta 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tennsof  insult,  rs^ 
specting  my  country,  to  which  yon  have  signed  your  name,  is  the 
«>le  cause  of  my  having  any  thing  now  to  settle  with  your  Lord- 
ship. I  deign  not  to  refute  the  aspersion,  but  I  desire  to  punish 
it  It  is  from  you,  as  chief  of  the  commission,  that  I  demand  a 
reparation  as  public  as  hath  been  the  offence,  and  which  muse 
give  the  lie  to  the  expression  you  have  used.  I  should  not 
have  delayed  this  demand  so  long,  if  your  letter  had  reached 
Bie  sooner :  obliged  to  be  absent  a  few  days,  I  hope  to  find  your 
answer  at  my  return.  M.  Guimot,  a  French  officer,  will  settle, 
sa  my  part,  the  time  and  place  of  our  meeting,  to  suit  your  Lord- 
skip's  oonveniency.  I  doubt  not  but,  for  the  honour  of  his 
eoantryman.  General  Clinton  will  attend  you  to  the  field.  As 
to  me,  my  Lord,  it  is  indifferent  who  attends  you,  provided  that, 
to  the  glory  of  being  a  Frenchman,  I  join  that  of  proving  to  a 
gentleman  of  your  country,  that  no  one  dares  to  insult  mine 

with  impunity. 

(Signed)      *'  La  Fayette." 

To  this  gasconade^  the  noble  commissioner  returned 
the  following  answer^  and  here  the  business  ended : 
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**  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter,  transmitted  to  me  from 
M.  Guimot,  and  I  confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  return  a  serious  answer 
to  its  contents.  The  only  one  that  can  be  expected  from  me,  as 
the  King's  commissioner,  and  which  you  ought  to  have  known,  is, 
that  I  do,  and  ever  shall,  consider  myself  solely  responsible  to  my 
Country  and  King,  and  not  to  any  individual,  for  my  public 
conduct  and  language.  As  for  any  opinion  or  expressions  con- 
tained in  any  publications  issued  under  the  commission  in  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  named,  unless  they  are  retracted  in 
public,  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  never,  in  any  change  of 
situation,  be  disposed  to  give  an  account  of  them,  much  less  re- 
call them,  in  private. 

**  The  inquiry  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence  of  the  King's 
commissioners  to  the  Congress,  I  must  remind  you,  is  not  of  a 
private  nature ;  and  I  conceive  all  national  disputes  wiU  be 
best  decided  by  the  meeting  of  Admiral  Byron  and  Count 
D'Estaign." 

"  New  York,  Oct.  11,  1778."        (Signed)     "  CAaLiSLE." 

The  sword  of  war  being  now  sheathed,  and  the  services 
of  the  Prince  no  longer  necessary  in  the  West  Indies,  his 
Royal  Highness  began  to  make  his  preparations  for 
returning  to  England.  Previous  to  his  departure,  how- 
ever, he  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  tour  romid  the 
islands.  Admiral  Hood  very  readily  complied  with  this 
request,  and  accordingly  the  Fortun6e  frigate,  Captein 
Christian,  was  appointed  to  convey  his  Royal  Highness  on 
this  survey,  with  his  suite,  consisting  of  Captains  Good- 
all,  Rowley,  and  Merrick.  During  the  cruise,  the  Prince 
touched  at  Cape  Frangois,  on  the  French  side  of  His- 
paniola,  or  Saint  Domingo,  where  his  Royal  Highne8i3 
landed,  and  was  received  with  all  the  military  honours 
due  to  his  exalted  birth. 
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Soon  afiter  his  return  to  Jamaica,  Don  Gralvez,  governor 
of  the  Havannah,  to  which  he  had  been  lately  appointed, 
visited  Cape  Frangois,  from  whence  he  despatched  a  fast- 
sailing  ressel  to  Port  Royal  with  a  letter  to  Prince 
William-Henry.  In  order  to  explain  the  subject  of  this 
interesting  correspondence,  it  is  necessary  to  preface 
it  with  a  short  statement. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1781,  the  province  of  West  Florida 
surrendered  to  a  large  Spanish  force,  commanded  by 
Don  Galvez,  governor  of  Louisiana,  after  he  had  be- 
sieged Pensacola,  the  capital,  two  months.  By  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  the  prisoners  were  to  remain  until  regu- 
larly exchanged.  Some  were  sent  to  the  Havannah,  but 
the  greater  part  were  removed  to  Nachez,  in  Louisiana, 
on  their  parole.  The  natural  impatience  of  men  under 
restraint,  and  in  such  a  climate,  induced  several  of  these 
unfortunate  captives  to  enter  into  a  plot  for  the  seizure 
of  the  place,  in  which  scheme  they  found  means  to  gain 
the  concurrence  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  design, 
however,  was  frustrated,  and  the  most  active  of  those 
concerned  in  it  were  summarily  tried  by  a  military 
tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
not  put  in  execution  when  Don  Galvez  went  to  the 
Havannah,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Francois,  where,  if 
Prince  William  had  not  sailed,  he  would  have  tendered 
this  peace-offering  in  person.  As  it  was,  he  lost  no  time 
in  paying  the  tribute  of  humanity  by  the  following  letter. 

Cape  Francois,  April  6,  1783. 
"  Sir, — ^The  Spanish  troops  cantoned  throughout  the  country, 
have  not,  as  the  French,  had  the  happiness  to  take  up  their 
anms  to  salute  your  Royal  Highness,  nor  that  of  paying  you 
those  marks  of  respect  and  consideration  which  are  your  due  • 
it  is  what  they  will  ever  regret. 
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"  I  hate  ill  cdDfinementy  at  Louisiana,  th6  principal  perflon  con- 
cerned in  the  rerolt  at  Nachez,  with  some  of  his  acooniplice8< 
They  hare  forfeited  their  parole  and  oath  of  fidelity.  A  council 
of  irttr,  founded  on  equitable  laws,  has  condemned  them  to  death, 
and  the  execution  of  their  sentence  waits  only  my  confirmation, 
as  goremor  of  the  colony.  They  are  all  English.  Will  you  be 
pleased.  Sir,  to  accept  their  pardon  and  their  lives,  in  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  army,  and  of  my  King?  It  is,^  trust,  the  greatest 
present  that  can  be  offered  to  one  Prince  in  the  name  of 
another.     Mine  is  generous,  and  will  approve  my  conduct. 

"  In  case  your  Royal  Highness  deigns  to  interest  yourself  for 
these  unfortunate  men,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  enclosed  an 
order  for  their  being  delivered  the  moment  any  vessel  arrives  at 
Louisiana  communicating  your  pleasure.  We  shall  consider 
Ourselves  happy,  if  this  can  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  «  B.  D.  GALtEz.'* 

To  this  letter  His  Royal  Highness  sent  the  following  answN 
by  Captain  Manley  Dixon,  of  the  Tobago  sloop  of  war. 

"  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  April  13,  1783. 

"  Sir, — I  want  ivords  to  express  to  your  fixcelleilcy  my  just 
dense  of  your  polite  letter,  of  the  delicate  manner  in  which  yo« 
caused  it  to  be  delivered,  and  your  generous  conduct  towards 
the  unfortunate.  Their  pardon,  which  you  have  been  pleai^ 
to  grant  on  my  account,  is  the  most  agreeable  present  you  dould 
have  ofiered  me,  and  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  bratwy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spanish  nation.  This  instance  increase, 
if  possible,  my  opinion  of  your  Excellency's  humanity,  which  has 
appeared  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  late  war. 

"  Admiral  Rowley  is  to  despatch  a  vessel  to  Louisiana  for  the 
prisoners ;  I  am  convinced  they  will  ever  think  of  your  Ex<iel- 
lency's  cleitiency  with  gratitude;  and  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  King  my  father,  who  will  be  fiilly  sensible  of  your 
Excellency's  attention  to  me. 


'*  I  ri^qYtfiSt  my  eompUiaents  tQ  ]!i(a4^ua^  Qalvi^y  9nd  tbul  yau 
will  bQ  a(i9Vre4,  tb^t  ^ions  ik)  pobie  ft^  t^igM  pf  ypiir  ^«1- 
limy  wiU  eyef  be  reqiembered  by, 

(Signe4)  <*  WjWAli  Hmey." 

Hia  Royiil  Highness,  thinking  that  he  eould  do  no 
otherwise  than  visit  the  Havanqafa,  embarked  again  on 
board  the  Fortunes,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
accompanied  by  the  Albemarle,  Captain  Nelson.  As  it 
was  not  intended  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  return 
agun  to  Port  Royal,  Lord  Hood  soon  after  followed 
with  his  whole  fleet,  and  remained  off  the  Havannah,  to 
wait  for  the  Prince.  His  Lordship,  on  this  occasion,  sent, 
as  a  present  to  the  Governor  of  the  {lavaanah,  a  sirloin 
of  beef  that  hi^d  been  roasted,  and  a  buttock  that  had 
been  boiled,  in  England.  On  the  llth  of  May,  Nelson 
was  despatched  to  Saint  Augustine,  to  take  on  board  the 
Epglish  who  had  been  detained  there  since  the  surrender 
of  Florida  S  he  tbei)  sailed  for  England,  where  he  arrived 
only  on^  day  before  the  Prince,  who  landed  at  Spithead 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1783. 

The  departure  of  the  young  hero  was  very  much  re- 
gretted by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  into  whose  affec- 
tions he  had  ingratiated  himself  by  his  lively  manners, 
kindly  disposition,  and  generous  spirit.  One  instance 
out  of  many,  of  his  humanity,  is  thus  related  in  a  letter 
from  a  naval  officer,  then  on  that  station,  to  his  friends 
io  England. 

"  The  last  time  Lord  Hood's  fleet  was  here,  a  court  martial 
was  held  on  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee,  midshipman,  for  disrespect  to  a 
superior  officer;  at  which  Lord  Hood  sat  as  president.  The 
determination  of  the  court  was  fatal  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
coodeiDoed  to  death.     Deeply  affected  as  the  whole  body  of 
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midshipmen  were  at  tlie  dreadful  sentence,  they  knew  not  how 
to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  it ;  since  Mr.  Lee  was  ordered  for  exe- 
tion,  while  they  had  not  time  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  despaired  of  a  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley.  Howerer, 
his  Royal  Highness  generously  stepped  forth,  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion, to  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  his  name,  and  scdicited  the 
rest  of  the  midshipmen  in  port  to  follow  his  example.  He,  then, 
himself  carried  the  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley,  and,  in  the 
most  pressing  and  urgent  manner,  begged  the  life  of  an  un« 
happy  brother;  in  which  he  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Lee  is  reprieved* 
We  all  acknowledge  our  warmest  and  grateful  thanks  to  our 
humane,  our  brave  and  worthy  Prince,  who  has  so  nobly  exerted 
himself  in  preserving  the  life  of  his  brother  sailor. '^ 

Thus  terminated,  more  gloriously  to  himself  than  to 
his  country,  the  first  period  of  the  life  of  Prince  William- 
Henry.  The  crown  which  he  was  destined  by  Providence, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  to  wear,  had,  indeed, 
now  lost  one  of  its  jewels ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  re« 
markable,  that  he  alone,  of  all  his  family,  should  liave 
appeared  in  battle,  to  preserve  the  diadem  entire. 

Here  we  shall  be  excused  for  concluding  with  a  singular 
anecdote.  Mariners  are  much  given  to  put  faith  in  omens, 
and,  just  before  the  close  of  this  disastrous  war,  they  had 
one  exactly  to  their  humour.  At  the  beginning  of  178!^ 
the  Atlas,  of  ninety-guns,  was  launched  at  Chatham: 
when  they  came  to  ship  her  bowsprit,  the  figure  stood 
so  high,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  part  of  the 
globe  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  that  part  happened  to  be 
North  America.  Sailors  regarded  this  as  inauspicious ; 
and  time  has  not  weakened  their  credulity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
A.  D.  1783  TO  1785. 

Trbir  MajestiM  were  at  St.  James's  when  the  Prince 
anived  at  Windsor:,  on  wliich,  a  messenger  was  de* 
■patched  to  town  with  the  weloome  intelligence ;  and  the 
wfaok  Royal  Famfly^then  InEngland^were  soon  collected ^ 
forming  a  happy  circle  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

ffia  Royal  Highness  had  not  as  yet  attained  his 
eighteenth  year;  yet,  of  him  it  might  have  bieen  said, 
that 

**  Qui  mores  bominum  multorum  vidit,  et  iirbes.:" 

he  had  seen  human  life  In  various  forms,  and  witnessed 
wonderful  changes. 

The  piping-time  of  peace,  however,  did  not  repress 
his  ardour,  or  induce  him  to  seek  pleasure  in  the  lap  of 
repose  and  luxury.  As  much  at  his  own  desire,  as  that 
of  his  Royal  Father,  the  Prince  made  preparations  for  a 
visit  to  Germany. 

Nelson,  writing  to  his  friend  Captain  Locker,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  says, — '^  On  Monday  or  Tuesday  I  am  to 
be  at  Windsor,  to  take  leave  of  Prince  William,  previous 
to  his  embarkation  for  the  Continent.  Captain  Merrick, 
I  young  man  of  Lord  Hood's  bringing  up,  is  to  be  with 
bim." 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  his  Royal  Highness  left 
Bttckhtgham  House  for  Greenwidi^  aooompanied  by  hip 
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old  tutor,  General  Bude,  and  Captain  Merrick.  At  the 
Hospital,  the  Prince  was  received  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
the  GoTcmor,  and  conducted  into  the  grand  council- 
room,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  several  officers 
respectively.  His  Royal  Higlmess  was  afterwards  at- 
tended by  the  Governor  to  the  Painted  Hall,  and  the 
other  principal  parts  of  that  noble  building.  Having  in- 
spected the  several  departments  of  the  Hospital,  he  was 
shewn,  at  his  own  request,  the  apartments  of  the  officers, 
and  those  of  the  pensioners.  About  half-after  twelve, 
the  Prince  embarked  on  board  the  Princess  August^ 
yacht,  Captain  George  Vandeput,  ifrhich  fell  dowQ  the  river 
the  same  tide;  and,  onthe  Ist  of  August,  arrived  at  Stadt, 
where  his  Royal  Highness  was  waited  upon  by  the  Re- 
gency and  citizens,  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The 
next  day  he  departed  for  Hanover,  and  there  met  hip 
brother,  Frederick,  the  secular  Bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  three  years. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Hanover,  Prince  William,  under  the 
travelling  name  of  Lord  Fielding,  visited  Berlin,  with  his 
brother;  and  at  Potsdam  they  had  an  interview  with  the 
great  Frederick ;  who,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
still  retained  his  mental  energies  and  bodily  activity.  The 
old  king  had^  for  some  time,  been  employing  himself  on 
two  objects,  neither  of  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  These  were  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  "  The  former,"  he  said,  *^  while 
it  furnished  profitable  employment  for  the  soldier  in 
peace,  tended  to  enrich  their  superiors,  and  benefited 
the  nation — the  latter  promoted  industry,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise."  At  this  time 
Fred^riisk  had  the  gratificatiop  of  3eeing  the  fruits  of  his 
pacito  QMdiMt,  W  diiSerent  f nw  iMt  q^fim^  in  if hlch  l» 
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hid  (gained  fiedfl^  S^orjr,  and  the  eqiiivocul  appellation  of 
the  Great. 

The  marituue  protdnces  Weire  no  less  Nourishing  thgii 
ihe  Interior ;  and.  In  the  Prussian  ports,  iftrhich,  some 
years  before,  had  scarcely  any  shipping,  there  were  above 
fifteen  hundred  vessels,  which  gave  employment  to  fifteen 
thousand  men.  These  solid  improvements  drew  from  the 
veteran  monarch  the  confession,  that  wars  are  terrible, 
and,  at  the  best,  nothing  but  a  waste  of  blood.  Yet  he 
itill  kept  up  his  annual  reviews  on  an  extensive  scale,  in 
Silesia;  whither  he  was  attended  by  the  two  English 
Princes,  and  their  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

They  repeated  their  visit  on  the  same  occasion,  the 
neiEt  year.  But  the  appearance  of  the  army,  and  their 
conduct,  gave  nb  little  satisfbction  to  the  king,  that,  after 
his  return  to  Potsdam,  he  wrote  the  following  angry 
letter  to  the  commander-in-chief : — 

"  Mt  dear  General  Von  Tauenzein, 

"  I  WILL  herewith  repeat  with  my  pen,  what  I  mentioned  to 
yoa  when  I  was  in  Silesia — that  my  army  there  has  never  been 
in  such  bad  discipline  as  it  is  at  present.  If  I  were  to  make 
shoemakers  and  tailors  generals,  the  regiment  could  not  be 
worse.  The  regiment  of  Tadden's  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
most  insignificant  land-battalion  of  a  Prussian  army.  Rolkirch 
aod  Schwartz  are  not  worth  much,  neither.  Zaremba  is  in  such 
disorder,  that  I  intend  to  send  one  of  the  officers  of  my  own 
regiment  to  bring  it  in  order  again.  The  fellows  in  Von  Erlach's 
regiment,  are  so  spoiled  by  smuggling,  that  they  have  not  the 
appearance  of  soldiers.  Keller's  is  like  unto  a  parcel  of  rough 
unmannerly  boors.  Hager's  has  a  miserable  commander ;  and 
your  regiment  is  very  middling.  It  is  only  with  Count  Von 
Anhalt,  Wendessein,  and  Heinrich,  I  can  be  satisfied.  See— so 
ire  the  details.    I  will  nOW  describe  the  manoeuvres. 
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'^  Schwartz' makes  the  unpardonable  mistake  near  Neisae, 
not  to  cover  sufficiently  the  heights  on  the  left  wing — if  it  had 
heen  in  earnest,  the  battle  would  have  been  lost. 

**  Erlach,  by  Breslaw,  instead  of  covering  the  army,  by  placing 
troops  on  the  heights,  marched  with  his  division,  like  cabbages 
and  turnips,  in  defile ;  so  that,  if  it  had  been  in  earnest,  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  would  have  cut  the  infantry  to  pieces,  and 
the  battle  have  been  lost. 

**  I  don't  intend  to  lose  battles  through  the  laziness  of  my 
Generals ;  therefore,  I  herewith  command  you,  that,  in  case 
I  am  alive  next  year,  you  march  with  the  army  between  Breslaw 
and  Olaw ;  and,  four  days  before  I  come  to  the  camp,  that  you 
manoeuvre  with  the  ignorant  Generals,  and  shew  them  their  duty.'' 

The  winter  being  exceedingly  severe,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  all  over  the  Continent,  prevented  the  royal 
traveller  from  proceeding,  as  he  intended,  into  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.  His  time,  therefore,  was  chiefly 
divided  between  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Osnaburg; 
with  which  last  city  he  was  particularly  pleased,  on 
account  of  its  handsome  structures,  and  the  liberal  spirit 
and  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Lunenberg,  he  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  German  system  of  military  tactics, 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  as  essentially  necessary  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war.  When  the 
spring  opened,  his  Royal  Highness  left  Hanover  for 
Gottingen ;  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Michaelis, 
and  one  or  two  other  professors.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Cassel,  and  there  met  a  welcome  reception  from  the 
Electoral  family,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  and 
who  were  then  in  deep  affliction  for  the  recent  loss  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Hereditary  Prince. 

After  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Manheim,  the  Prince  and 
his  friends  pursued  their  course^  in  the  direction  of  that 
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rifer,  to  Bade;  thence,  to  Neufchatel,  Lausanne,  and 
Geneva.  The  wonders  of  Switzerland  took  up  nearly  six 
weeks  in  exploring;  and  the  summer  being  now  ad- 
viQced,  the  party  descended  into  the  Valteline;  and,  after 
traversing  part  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanese 
territory,  re-entered  Germany,  through  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Tyrol.  From  Inspruck,  they  directed  their 
course  to  Munich ;  and,  having  crossed  the  Danube  at 
Paasaw,  followed  that  river  to  Ratisbon,  from  whence 
they  hastened  to  Prague,  near  which  city,  a  grand  Im- 
perial review  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  begiiming 
of  September. 

Here  they  were  met  by  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
who,  under  the  travelling  title  of  Count  Hoya,  arrived  at 
the  Imperial  camp  of  Hautplatein.  Both  Princes  were 
received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction  by  tlie 
Emperor  Joseph;  who,  among  other  entertainments, 
gave  a  masked  ball  at  Prague,  upon  a  more  splendid  and 
extended  scale  than  had  ever  been  known  in  that  city. 
There  was  something  so  very  fascinating  in  the  manners 
and  conversation  of  this  celebrated  sovereign,  that  they  who 
approached  him,  whatever  might  have  been  their  previous 
sentiments  of  his  public  conduct,  departed  with  an  impres- 
sion in  his  favour,  and  an  inclination  to  excuse  his 
capricious  ambition.  He  was  affable,  obliging,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  that  reserve  and  haughtiness  which  some 
potentates  assume  on  account  of  their  birth,  and  even 
consider  as  necessary  to  their  dignity.  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  many  princes  were 
generally  owing  to  the  forms  in  which  they  were  in- 
trenched, and  to  their  being  deprived  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  persons  in  a  lower  station — that  of  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiment. 

N 
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One  evening,  at  the  CoUnteu  of  Walfiteln'a,  the 
Emperor  took  occasion  to  turn  the  dideonnie  upon  the 
restrictions  to  which  princes  were  subjected,  by  forms 
and  prescriptive  ndes  originating  in  thfe  pride  of  rank. 
His  Majesty  enumerated  some  ludictotts  and  remaricable 
instances  of  the  inconveniences  of  etiquette,  which  he  had 
observed  at  certain  courts.  One  person  present  hinted  at 
the  effectual  means  the  Emperor  himself  had  4sed^  to 
banish  every  inconveniency  of  that  kind  from  th6  Co^ 
of  Vienna.  To  which  he  replied,  *'  It  would  be  htM 
indeed,  if,  because  I  have  the  ill  fortune  to  be  ah  Emperoi^ 
I  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  which 
are  so  much  to  my  taste.  All  the  gtimiu^  and  parade 
to  which  people  in  my  situation  ai^  accttstdtned  fh>m 
infancy,  have  not  made  me  sO  vain  as  to  imagine  that  t 
am  in  any  essential  quality  superior  to  other  men;  and 
if  I  had  any  tendency  to  such  an  opinion,  the  surest  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  is  the  method  I  take  of  mixing  in  society^ 
where  I  have  daily  opportunities  of  finding  myself  infe- 
rior in  talents  to  those  I  meet  with.  Conscious  of  this> 
it  would  afford  me  no  enjoyment  to  assume  aitB  of  a 
superiority  which  I  feel  does  not  exist.  I  endeaVoUr^ 
therefore,  to  please  and  be  pleased ;  and>  as  much  as  the 
inconveniency  of  my  situation  will  pemiit^  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  society  like  other  persotis  $  convinced  thiit 
the  man  who  is  secluded  from  these  pleasures,  and  iraises 
his  mind  above  friendship,  does  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
personal  happiness,  by  depriving  himself  of  the  mefems  of 
acquiring  knowledge." 

Though  ambitious  in  a  high  degree,  the  Emperor 
had  no  personal  pride,  nor  any  fondness  for  servile 
adulation.  To  the  magistrates  of  Buda,  in  Hungary,  who 
requested  his  permission  to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in  the 
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public  square  of  their  city,  he  returned  this  arniwer:^ 
"  Wben  all  prejudices  are  laid  aiiide,  and  when  narrow 
!>ystem8  shall  have  given  place  to  sounder  notions;  when 
every  individual  shall  be  enabled,  by  his  industry,  to 
contribute  with  pleasure  to  the  necessities  of  the  state; 
when  agriculture  shall  flourish,  and  prosperity  universally 
prevail ;  when  the  laws  shul)  have  tlieir  full  force,  and 
the  arta  become  general ;  when  science  shall  have  en- 
lightened men's  minds,  and  emulation  shall  give  life  to 
every  class  of  citizens;  then,  and  not  tilt  then,  let  a, 
itatuc  be  raised  to  mej  but  not  now,  when  the  city  of 
fiuda  has  received  no  extraordinary  advantages  from  me, 
except  in  the  circulation  of  its  products,  which  is  alike 
beneficial  to  commerce  throughout  the  Empire." 

Joseph  rendered  a  more  effectual  service  to  the 
Hnagariani  at  this  time,  by  meafiures  for  their  impror«r 
m^t,  iban  by  giving  them  a  statue.  After  refusing 
their  request,  lie  iuuad  an  edict  for  the  total  aholition  of 
vatulage  throughout  Hungary;  and  he  also  ordered, 
Aat  the  very  name  of  Buoh  servitude,  or  rather  slavery, 
■hoqld  be  for  ever  diiuied. 

By  this  edict,  every  man  wa?  at  liberty  to  marry ;  to 
Iwm  any  art ;  to  worlf  for  himself ;  to  sell,  mortgage, 
exchange,  and  alienate  his  property,  only  sending  to  his 
lerd  the  aeeustomed  fees  j  in  short,  every  vassal  througl)- 
eut  the  kingdom  was  restored  to  the  full  and  perfect  en- 
joymeat  of  personal  freedom,  without  any  restriction. 

The  liberal  spirit  which  dictated  this  reform,  appean 
in  the  following  declaration  of  the  august  author  i—r 
"  I  not  only  would  unshackle  the  mind  from  a  base 
■operstifioa  which  enervates  it,  but  I  wish  to  direct  its 
■ctirc  powers  to  aatipoal  services.  Xiet  the  gloomy  prieat 
thvefon  b*  druren  ftwB  hit  clHSti^  ta  b^^t  Moie^  b^ 
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his  talents ;  and  let  the  most  unenlightened  monastics, 
who  have  been  fettered  by  bigotry,  and  immured  in 
darkness,  come  abroad  to  the  light  of  day.  Artisans, 
manufacturers,  and  agriculturists  uphold  a  state ;  while 
a  multitude  of  religious  drones  encumber  the  land,  and 
oppress  its  resources/' 

Such  acts,  with  the  exertions  he  made  to  promote 
industry  throughout  all  his  dominions,  and  to  encourage 
trade,  by  establishing  commercial  companies  on  the 
Danube,  at  Trieste,  and  Ostend,  would  have  immortalized 
Joseph,  as  an  example  to  all  succeeding  monarchs,  bad 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  been  equal.  But  though  he 
possessed  many  estimable  qualities,  which  might  have 
been  serviceable  to  his  country,  and  to  mankind  in 
general,  he  was,  after  all,  a  very  weak  prince;  and 
while  perhaps  he  really  aimed  at  doing  good,  and  render- 
ing himself  beloved,  he  did  mischief,  and  created  enemies. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  there  is  but  a  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  Emperor  Joseph,  in  his 
conduct,  exemplified  the  observation  to  the  fullest  extent* 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  employed  in  drawing  up 
edicts  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  he  pub- 
lished others  interdicting  coffins,  and  ordering  that  all 
the  dead,  under  a  certain  rank,  should  be  buried  in  sacks. 
Another  decree  prohibited  the  use  of  stays,  as  an  article 
of  female  dress ;  and  the  Imperial  College  of  Physicians 
at  Vienna  was  commanded  to  print  and  circulate  i^ 
dissertation,  for  the  better  information  of  parents  and 
teachers,  who  wished  to  preserve  a  handsome  shape  for 
their  children  and  pupils. 

These  ordinances  gave  general  dissatisfaction,  and 
were  treated  with  contempt.  Young  ladies  chose  rather 
tp  sacrifice  their  health,  than  be  out  of  the  fashion ;  and 
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Mqetty  might  ha;ve  been  better  emph>yed  .  than  in 
-holding  cooncik  upon  ooraeta  and  petticoats. 

The  edict  against  coffins  raised  a  still  more  fiirioaa 
opposition;  and  the  populace,-  in  most  parts  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  proved  too  strong  for  the  dvil 
anthorities,  though  supported  by  a  military  force.  In 
eoDsequence  of  this,  the  Emperor  wrote  a  laconic  pro- 
damation,  revoking  the  former  decree,  and  permitting 
the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  old  way.  The  ordinance 
nhich  affected  the  ladies,  fell  silently  into  oblivion,  as 
«Mm  aa  it  was  issued;  and  the  learned  College  was 
even  saved  the  trouble  of  enforcing  it  by  their  recom- 
mendatkni. 

The  next  objects  of  Joseph's  displeasure  were  the 
free-masons ;  against  whom  he  issued  this  curious  pro- 
clamation :— > 

**  Whereas,  in  all  well-regulated  states,  nothing  should, 
within  a  certain  description,  be  permitted  to  subsist,  without 
being  confined  to  some  particular  rule  and  order,  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  enjoin  what  follows  : 

The  assemblies  of  men  called  Free-masons,  of  whose  secret  I 
am  as  completely  ignorant,  as  I  have  at  all  tfmes  been  averse 
to  inquire  into  their  mysteries,  are  daily  increasing,  even  in  the 
smallest  towns.  Such  meetings,  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  their  members,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of  direction,  may 
occasion  many  excesses,  equally  injurious  to  religion  and  good 
morals;  as  also  induce  the  superiors,  in  consequence  of  a 
fanatical  fellowship,  to  deviate  from  the  strict  path  of  rectitude, 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  their  dependants,  but  not  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  order ;  and,  in  fine,  occasion  great 
and  needless  expenses.  Already  have  other  powers  forbidden 
all  such  assemblies ;  already  hare  the  members  beeu  brought  tp 
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exemplary  punishments,  because  their  lecreti  were  not  uttifenally 
known.  Although  I  am  myself  very  imperfeetly  in  ths  coi|- 
fidence,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  some  good  and  be- 
nevolent acts  have  been  performed  by  the  masonip  lodges,  to 
provide  in  their  favour  better  than  has  beeii  don^  in  othipr 
countries;  therefore,  although  I  am  a  stranger  to  their  coa- 
atitution,  and  to  what  is  transacted  at  their  meetings,  thaae  shail, 
nevertheless,  be  countenanced,  under  the  patronage  of  th^  ftate, 
as  long  as  they  shall  do  good ;  therefore^  the  free-masqns  sh%ll 
enjoy  a  formal  toleration,  upon  their  submitting  to  si^ch  if- 
gulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  me.'* 

This  fulmination  against  a  social  and  charitable  in- 
stitution^ of  the  nature  of  which  the  Emperor  professed 
he  knew  nothing,  gave  little  trouble  to  the  brothers  of 
the  mystic  order  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  their 
lodges  continued  to  be  held,  as  if  no  such  edict  had 
appeared.  In  Bavaria,  however,  the  case  was  very 
different ;  for  the  Elector  there  put  down  all  the  lodges 
without  reserve,  and  not  only  compelled  every  member 
of  the  fraternity  to  confess  his  being  such,  but  to  re- 
nounce the  order  upon  oath,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. One  motive  for  these  denunciations  of  a 
harmless  institution,  was,  the  hatred  which  the  Elector, 
and  his  friend  the  Emperor,  had  conceived  towards 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  patronized  free-masonry,  and 
was  the  terror  of  his  neighbours.  The  Emperor  and 
Elector  had  formed  a  coalition  for  their  mutual  ag- 
grandisement, by  an  exchange  of  territory,  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker  states.  The  Prussian  monarch,  though 
verging  on  the  grave,  had  his  wits  about  him,  and  aent 
orders  to  his  ambassador,  to  tell  Joseph,  that,  as  he  did 
not  wish  for  any  increase  of  territory  himself,  he  would 
take  care  that  others  should  not  have  too  much.    This 


pi  m  ead  to  tht  ■chenow  for  tbi  prtMliti  but  tlie 
Hgirfoiui  IWdmd^  well  knowing  tbe  ambitioiig  spirit  of 
Jfmfib^  dfftefftaiiMd  upon  a  plan  to  co«ntetact  anjr  ftirthar 
dnigtt  ka  mig^t  Imre,  to  tha  it^ulry  of  tine  minor  ttatta 
•fdwEBpira.  Thii  plan  he  commiinieated  to  tha  Prinoa 
Bifhop  of  Oinabaigi  who  loat  no  time  in  tranirtnittiny 
the  aame  to  the  Britiih  courts  where  it  underwent  a  kmf 
onaideration.  Full  powers  were  then  given  to  hia  Royal 
ffighneaa  to  omclude  a  treaty  with  the  .King  of  Pnia8i% 
aad  other  princes,  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic  Miyesty^ 
m  Elector  of  Hanover.  This  confederatioik  for  the 
ssewiiiy  of  the  Germanic  eonsthation  against  all  innova* 
timu^  aoon  reeeived  an  accession  of  aasociates ;  aaoMing 
Wham  were  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  M€Bt%  this 
Landgfave  of  Hease  Cassel,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswidc^ 
Saxe  Weimar,  Saxe  Gotha,  Deux  Ponts^  and  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt. 

The  Emperor,  on  being  apprised  of  the  combination 
Aat  WES  forkning,  to  restrain  him  within  the  due  limits 
piescribed  by  th3  Golden  Bull,  and  other  chartularies, 
nitde  loud  complaints,  not  unaccompanied  with  threats  of 
a  waflik^  nature.  He  endeavoured,  also,  to  excite  the  spirit 
of  Jealousy  among  the  courts  that  had  not  as  yet  formally 
given  their  assent  to  the  treaty ;  but,  as  he  had  on  former 
occasions  betrayed  a  disposition  unfavourable  to  the 
Germanic  liberties,  his  attempt  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
eonfederation  failed  in  every  quarter. 

In  this  defeat  of  the  Imperial  cabinet,  the  late  Duke 
if  York,  though  then  only  twenty*two  years  of  age,  had 
Uprindpri  concern;  and  in  two  visits  to  Vienna,  he 
•ncceeded  in  bringing  the  Emperor  so  far  to  reason,  that 
the  scheme  of  spoliation,  negotiated  between  him  and 
the  Eleetor  of  Bavaria,  was  laid  aside^ 
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The  restless  spirit  of  Joseph  now  took  another 
direction^  and  one  still  worse  for  his  reputation.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  divisions  which  prevailed  in  Holland^' 
and  the  impoverished  state  of  the  republic  by  the  late 
war,  the  Emperor  fancied  he  might  be  able  to  open  a 
channel  of  commerce,  and  raise  Antwerp  to  its  former 
greatness.  Accordingly,  he  demanded  a  free  navigatiim 
of  the.  Scheldt;  a  free  trade  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  and  the  demolition  of  the  Dutch  fortresses  on  the 
above  river.  These  requisitions  were  resisted,  as  con- 
trary to  the  treaty  of  Munster.  Joseph,  however,  per«> 
sisted ;  and,  by  his  order,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force 
a  passage ;  of  which,  however,  previous  notice  was  given 
to  the  States  General ;  signifying  also,  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  should  look  upon  any  obstruction  offered  to  his 
vessel,  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1/84,  the  brig  Louisa,  Cap* 
tain  Van  lugheim,  sailed  from  Antwerp  for  Dunkirk. 
Volbergen,  who  commanded  the  Dutch  ships  of  war 
stationed  in  the  river,  gave  notice  to  the  Austrian  captain 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  stop  his  proceeding  any 
further ;  to  which  he  received  for  answer,  "  That  the 
Emperor  had  decreed  the  Scheldt  open,  and  had  ordered 
him  to  pass  down  it,  which  he  intended  to  do,  as  in  duly 
bound." 

The  Dutch  commander,  after  renewing  his  friendly 
remonstrances  to  no  purpose,  fired  a  gun  without  a 
shot;  but  the  Austrian  still  pursuing  his  way,  a  ball 
was  fired;  to  which  no  respect  being  paid,  it  was 
followed  by  a  whole  broadside,  and  the  Imperial  flag  wa^ 
struck.  The  captaui  of  the  Austrian  vessel  was  then 
politely  told  that  he  might  return  to  Antwerp ;  but  this 
offer  he  refused  to  accept^  without  orders  from  his  court* 
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Thelmperar  «m  voir  at  Bniitel%  whithCT  he  IiadgiMie 
yiit-lMute^  imawdiBtdy  after  parttng  ftom  the  two 
Ib^iah  Prinoea  ift  Prague. 

'  llie-Iinperial'amhaaaiidor  at  the  Hague  waa  noir 
nadlad  }  aU  the  troopa  in  Aoatrian  nandera  were  pot  in 
Biotion ;  and  cxtraordmary  exertiona  were  made  m  oom« 
f taring  the  woiha  at  Oatend.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ihildi  atrengthened  their  forcea  on  the  firontiera,  and 
eicn  cot  aome  of  the  dykea  between.  Utrecht  and  laUoi 
If  i^hidi.  all  that  part  of  the  country  waa  laid  mider 
water,  llieae  preparationa,  hQWerer,  after  ipreadinif 
alarm  thraughoat'Eutope,  produced  only  a  bloodleaa  war 
«f  manifeatoea ;  and  the  Emperor,  finding  that  he  ahonld 
hme  more  than  the  Dutdi  to  eontendwith,  gate  up  the 
eonteaty  and  feU  upon  hia  &vourite  object,  the  reform  of 
the  religious  houses  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  abuses  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
In  Hungary,  a  remarkable  circumstance  occurred ;  and, 
as  being  characteristic  of  this  paradoxical  man,  it  de- 
lenrea  insertion.  Cardinal  Migazzy  was  bishop  of 
Waitaen  in  that  kingdom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  arch-* 
bishop  of  Vienna,  llie  Emperor,  thinking  that  all  this 
was  too  much  for  one  man,  insisted  on  his  resigning  the 
Hungarian  bishopric.  The  Aulic  chamber  thought  proper 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  cardinal. 

'^  In  the  first  place,"  aay  the  members  of  the  Aulic 
diamber,  in  their  expostulation,  ^'  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
oar  late  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  of  glorious  memory,  con- 
ferred the  bishopric  on  the  cardinal,  for  him  to  enjoy  during 
his  natural  life,  and  the  pope  confirmed  it  by  his  bull." 

Answer. — ^^  My  predecessors  were  at  liberty  to  act  as 
they  thought  fit ;  so  am  I.  The  bull  then  had  a  real 
objecty  which  no  longer  eziata/'  i 
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Secondly.— ^  The  cardinal,  during  hii  cmlNUMy  to 
Spain,  was  obliged  to  contract  very  heavy  debts,  to  tha 
great  detriment  of  his  family's  fortune/' 
-  Answer. --"^^  Every  body  knows,  that  neither  the 
cardinal,  nor  any  of  his  family,  ever  had  any  ftirtiine 
to  lose." 

Thirdly.— ^  The  cardinal  has  laid  out  sis:  hundred 
thousand  florins,  in  repairing  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
beautifying  the  city." 

Answer. — ^<  I  have  not  examined  whether  the  cardinal 
has  actually  laid  out  the  stated  sum ;  but  this  I  know^ 
that  his  bishopric  has  brought  him  in  above  two  millicmt 
of  florins  a  year." 

Fourthly. — **  The  cardinal  is  a  magnate,  or  grandei, 
of  Hungary,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  bishopric^ 
without  being  first  brought  to  a  trial." 

Answer. — ^'  And  I  am  King  of  Hungary,  and  know 
how  I  am  to  act  with  my  magnates." 

Fifthly. — "  The  council  of  Trent,  it  is  true,  expressly 
forbids  any  prelate  holding  two  bishoprics  in  tcm^ 
mendam ;  but  there  is  an  exception,  made  in  favour  of 
illustrious  personages,  and  men  of  eminent  learning." 

Answer. — "  The  cardinal  has  no  right  to  be  comprised 
amongst  those  for  whom  the  exception  is  made :  it  re- 
gards only  persons  of  high  birth,  and  particularly  the 
sons  of  sovereigns.  As  for  the  distinguished  learning 
of  the  cardinal,  I  refer  it  to  his  diocesans  within  the 
archbishopric  of  Vienna." 

The  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  like  Charles  the  Ilfth, 
was  much  in  the  habit  of  travelling  about  incognita, 
which  produced  many  remarkable  adventures. 

A  young  Neapolitan  being  desirous  of  a  military  em- 
ployment, which  he  could  not  obtain  in  his  own  country^ 
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«ilolild^«ry.]uf  iwCime  iD  Attst^  >AMinUiiflly,  Ink 
jH  oQt^    faniiilied  with  poirarfid  Ittteti.  of  tm0m 

Qa  ttdwing  Gcniaiif^  h*  yut.  tt|^  aft  tt 
Im^  viMntlime  trmvdloni  imre  at  aupper.  Hii 
HfHitl  to  aaltt  ooft  of  tlit  party  iim  teadily  gmited| 
mA  the  OTeniag  paaaed  very  agreaaUy.  In  the  ooorae  of 
pmw^tmtmf  the  Italiaa  sdatad  hia  hiatory^  «ad  tha 
alpact.  of  hia  joamey.  One  of  the  cqmptmj^  aftot 
twirJHg  him,  very  tnuiquiUy  aaid,  ^  I  beliere  you  ham 
tdsen  ft  hmg  joumeyy  without  any  chaneo  of  jAioceaa— -at 
atino irimi  there  ia  ft  general  peaoe,  and  mimbera  of 
yauiig  aurn  of  quality  are  out  of  employment.''  The 
Kfapolitan  admitted  the  force  of  the  semariK  $  but  aaidj 
hi  relied  on  hia  letten  of  reoommendatioDy  and  ahould 
proceed,  though  his  hopes  were  feeble.  Hie  Austrian 
gentleman  then  said,  '^  Ay,  well ;  as  you  are  not  to  be 
turned  fnHn  your  project^  I  will  give  you  a  letter,  which 
may  be  added  to  those  you  already  have,  addressed  to  the 
Mareachal  Lascy.'' 

.  The  young  adventurer  received  the  letter,  and  pursued 
hia  route.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  presented 
himself  to  General  Lascy,  and  laid  before  his  excellency- 
all  the  letters,  except  that  of  the  stranger. 

The  general,  after  reading  the  testimonials,  behaved 
feiy  politdy,  but  said,  he  was  sorry  that  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  render  him  any  service.  This  did  not 
prrvent  the  young  man  from  attending  the  military  levee 
again  ;  but  still,  though  civilly  treated,  his  suit  was  in 
viin.  At  length  he  thought  of  the  letter  which  he  had 
been  fisvoured  with  on  the  road ;  but  to  which  he  attached 
10  little  importance,  that  he  had  thrown  it  into  his  port- 
Bumteau  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Having  found  it,  he,  the 
ntxt  dny^  appeared  again  at  the  minister^e  audience,  and 
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presented  the  letter,  with  a  suitable  apology  for  Us 
n^ligence  in  not  having  delivered  it  before*  Tbft. 
mareschal,  on  opening  it,  and  looking  at  the  contents^ 
started^  looked  earnestly  at  the  applicant,  and  asked  if 
he  knew  from  whom  he  had  received  that  letter.  ^'  No^'' 
said  the  young  man,  "  I  never  saw  the  gentleman  befort^ 
nor  do  I  know  his  name  now/'  ^'  It  was  the  Emperor 
himself,  Joseph  the  Second,:  you  mentioned  a  sub* 
lieutenant's  commission  as  the  object  of  your  desire ;  and 
his  Majesty  orders  me  to  appoint  you  a  lieutenant/' 

This,  however,  was  caprice  and  whim,  rather  than 
generosity,  in  which  virtue  Joseph  fell  far  short  of  his 
rival,  Frederick  the  Great;  who,  though  somewhat  of 
a  humourist,  possessed  considerable  sensibility,  as  the 
following  anecdote  proves. 

A  lieutenaut-colonel,  in  the  Prussian  service,  hkving 
been  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war,  importuned  the 
King  to  be  reinstated.  Tired  with  the  incessant  soli- 
citations of  his  troublesome  visitor,  Frederick  gave  orders 
that  he  should  never  be  admitted  into  his  presence. 
Some  weeks  elapsed,  when  a  most  severe  libel  appeared 
against  the  monarch.  The  King  seldom  gave  himself 
any  concern  about  such  pasquinades ;  but  the  present  one 
affected  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  offered  a  reward 
of  fifty  Fredericks  of  gold,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author.  The  day  following,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  al* 
ready  mentioned,  demanded  and  obtained  an  audience; 
On  being  admitted,  he  said,  ^^  Sire,  your  Majesty  has 
just  promised  fifty  Fredericks  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author  of  a  recent  publication.  I  am  come  to  claim  the 
recompense.  Behold  in  me  the  unfortunate  libeller. 
My  life  I  forfeit  freely;  but,  remember  your  royal 
pledge^  and|  while  you  punish  me^  transmit  to  my  poor 


inh  «nd  fiMMw  tttf  jrewaid  jdue  to  iliB  .infbnnflr.'^ 
life  iDb^.^fltaick  Willi  tte  .iad  estxModtj^  and  self*: 
hiiiliihiH,  nf  the  ^iffleer>  said,  ^^  Go  jcm  inftutly  4». 
ilmluiUtmjalStmadat^  aiid  there  await  •:iny  judgment*** 
*I  obey/*  npUed  the  csnlprit;  ^Init  the  mmef—.*' 
^WiOin  two  lieiin  year  wife  flhall  xeceive  it.  Tnkethia 
letter,  and  gira  it  to  the  coimnanderj  but  lie  i»  not  to 
epen  it  till  after  dinner/' 

The lieiitenaiit^solonBl  arrived  at  Spandan;  gKire  Urn- 
edf  iq^  aa '  A  pdaoner ;  and^  at  the  monunt  preacribe^ 

■    • 

^Tt  ftiw  beanr  I  giie  the  coenmand  of  Spandan.  I  ehall 
be.widi  ium  in  a  Aw  daya.  The  pieeant  gofemoc  is  to  Itke  the 
eapanandof  BeriiOyasa  lewaidfor  past  lenricei.. 

"  Fbxderick/' 

Snch  were  these  two  remarkable  potentates,  whose 
qyposite  characters  made  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  onr  rojral  travellers ;  but  with  a  different  effect — ^the 
dder  Prince  being  best  pleased  with  his  great  namesake, 
md  the  younger  with  the  Emperor;  probably  because 
the  unreserved  and  familiar  manner  of  Joseph  bore  a 
near  resemblance  to  his  own  dbposition. 

Another  personage,  with  whom  Prince  William  became 
now  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  at  Prague,  was 
Prince  George  of  Mecklenburg,  the  younger  brother  of 
Queen  Charlotte.  As  the  liistorians  of  the  Royal  Family 
have  taken  little,  if  any,  notice  of  this  amiable  and 
accomplished  prince,  the  following  particulars,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  not  be  considered  as  out  of  place. 

Prince  Geoi^  was  bom  at  Strelitz,  Aug.  16, 17^8;  and, 
00  the  marriage  of  hia  sister^  he  came  to  England*   Here 
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he  tooQ  acquired  a  kncmiedge  of  the  language,  and  becams 
80  muoh  attached  to  die  country,  that  he  Tolunteered  Us 
aenrioefl  in  the  navy.  After  devoting  two  yeari  to  aetife 
duty  on  board  the  fleet,  illnesB  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
sea,  and  the  climate,  neither  of  which  agreed  with  kifi' 
constitution.  On  his  recovery,  he  accepted  the  invitation' 
of  the  Empress  Queen,  Maria  Theresa,  to  enter  into  her 
service ;  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Soon  after 
he  joined  his  regiment,  it  was  frequently  remarked  by 
the  lofty-minded  Austrians,  that  the  prince  was  more 
inclined  to  associate  with  the  inferior  than  the  suporloir 
officers.  This  so  o£fended  the  high-bom  pride  of  the 
younger  shoots  of  the  ancient  houses,  who  had  nothing 
better  to  boast  of  than  their  descent,  that  one  of  them, 
by  deputation,  ventured  to  lay  a  complaint  before  the 
Eihpress,  stating,  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  forgot  he 
was  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg.  Her  Majesty,  who  was 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  penetration,  cast  her  eye  sternly 
upon  the  delegate,  and  sud,  ^*  Does  he  forget  that  he  is 
a  lieutenant-colonel?"  The  officer,  astounded  at  this 
question,  and  the  emphatic  style  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed, faltered  out  in  reply,  and  in  an  altered  tone, 
*^  Oh,  no.  Madam,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  a  most 
assiduous  officer."  *^  Well,  then,"  said  the  Empress, 
^  since  he  does  his  duty,  and  does  not  foiget  my  service, 
you  will  please  not  to  forget  to  go  this  instant  to 
Marechal  Lascy,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name,  to  send 
Prince  George  of  Mecklenburg,  this  very  day,  the  com- 
mission of  a  full  colonel." 

When  the  generous  prince,  some  time  afterwards, 
became  acquainted  with  the  reflection  that  had  been  cast 
upon  him,  he  coolly  said,  *'  Perhaps  the  gentleman  forgot 
that  my  superiors  neither  love  nor  want  me;  but  that 
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my' fafariifih  Hum  art  iome  who  wmSfymMi^im 

i%  Md  •dMto  4ltfi  fluid  in  Med  of  ny 

Li  a  thcnrt  time^  Im  wai  adads  geaenl  ^  Immtm,*  ud 
hmmMA'^riHit  ^wtons  wdsn^  b  4780  iM  Immm 
ti%adi««fCMn^  md  isi^iBctor  of  «U  tvro  ottfiMttM^ 
t^fimmmht  Hkm  eonddend  flie  dneftt  in  the  ImfmUL 
iMikifc.  In  1784»  «t  tbe  etaop  «€  PhigM,  In  Behenda/ 
^■lilingof  iftj  tbonaand  infuitry  nd  eavaby^  PlrinM 
OaeHgi  nancaiivied  with  hb  troopa  lo  inlinitahly  wril/ 
Ifad  IIm  hUla  of  Liaben  raKnuided  with  edioaa  of 
tpplnqaa  from  aame  of  tho  moat  ttperianced  6 flcara  ift 
Banpo.  Even  the  Eniperor  hfanielf  eried  oat  to  the 
kavo-Caladonlan  maralml,  who  atood  near  hias,  ^  Well^ 
iMaMm,  what  do  yon  tiiink  of  Mecktenbaig  nowl**'- 
^  Sim/'  anawared  the  veteran  Soot,  <«  I  thinlt^  if  he  wai 
eqaally  attached  to  the  field  as  he  is  to  the  fair,  he  would 
be  worth  to  your  Majesty  ten  thousand  men/' 

Tliia  prince  was  uncommonly  kind  to  all  British 
fobfecta-— the  companion  of  those  who  were  rich,  and 
the  uniform  patron  of  such  as  were  poor.  His  Io?e 
tar  the  nation,  indeed,  went  so  far,  that  whoever  apoke 
Bngliali,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  was  sure,  if 
b  distress,  to  be  relieved.  In  his  principles,  he  was 
a  ftrm  Protestant,  and  an  enemy  to  every  kind  of  into- 
lerancse  |  and  there  was  nothing  he  so  much  found  ftiult 
with  in  the  English  constitution,  as  its  narrowness,  in 
farcing  so  many  honourable  and  brave  subjects  to  seek 
employment  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  among  the 
enemies  of  their  native  land,  on  account  of  their  religion- 
A  church  that  had  belonged  to  a  suppressed  convent,  at 
Prague,  was  ceded  to  the  Protestants,  by  the  Emperor,  at 
hb  request,  and  supported  by  his  munificence.  If  ever 
my  prinee  wm  aoseeptible  of  frieadahip;  it  wm  Ge«^ 
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of  Mecklenburg.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he 
neirer  forsook  a  friend^  till  the  person,  in  whom  he  had 
placed  confidence,  first  forsook  him. 

The  writer  of  a  letter,  from  whence  this  account  is 
extracted,  says,  **  I  shall  mention  one  instance  of  his 
humanity,  to  which  I  was  witness.  When  provincial  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free-masons,  at  Prague,  which  society 
was  composed  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country,  he  heard  of  an  infant  having  been  left  wrapped 
up  at  a  convent-door,  by  the  unfortunate  mother,  but  that, 
owing  to  the  intense  cold,  it  had  perished  before  daylight. 
Upon  this,  the  prince  formed  the  plan  of  a  foundling- 
hospital  ;  and,  by  his  influence,  it  was  carried  into  effect — 
80  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
one  hundred  deserted  innocents  happily  rescued  from  a 
premature  death." 

Another  instance  of  his  liberality  deserves  to  be 
related.  One  Mr.  Corry,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  served 
in  Calemberg's  regiment,  happened  to  have  a  dispute  with 
an  Imperial  count,  whose  lady  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Empress-Queen  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  duel,  in 
which  the  count  was  slightly  wounded.  The  lady,  however, 
enraged  that  any  of  her  husband's  noble  blood  should  be 
spilled  by  a  wild  Irishman,  made  such  a  representation 
of  the  case  at  court,  that  the  unfortunate  Hibernian 
received  orders  in  a  few  days,  from  the  council  of  war, 
to  depart  immediately  for  Transylvania,  and  join  the 
third  battalion — to  which  no  one  was  sent  but  the 
invalided  and  disgraced.  The  blood  of  the  Milesian 
could  ill  endure  this  stain  upon  his  honour.  He  wou}d 
have  preferred  death  itself,  to  such  a  sentence :  but  there 
was  no  alternative ;  he  had  no  friend  to  interpose  in  his 
behalf  J  and  he  was  closely  guarded  tiU  he  reached  the 
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dreary  regionf  where  he  was  doomed  to  pass  his  days  in 
mifery.  When  Prince  George  became  acquainted  with 
tlie  case,  he  set  off  from  Prague  to  Vienna,  obtained 
in  order  for  the  recall  of  the  exile,  and  appointed  him 
captain  in  his  own  regiment.  This  noble-minded  prince 
died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1785. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  military  review  in  Bohemia, 
the  royal  brothers  separated — Prince  Frederick  proceeding 
to  Berlin,  and  Prince  William  returning  into  Italy,  where 
he' passed  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring,  his  Royal 
Highness  directed  his  course  homewards,  through  France ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1785,  arrived  at  Hanover, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Prince  Edward,  who  had  just 
landed  at  Stade,  from  the  Augusta  yacht.  After  p&ssing 
some  days  together,  another  separation  took  place,  by 
the  embarkation  of  Prince  William  for  England,  where 
he  landed  on  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  reached  Buckingham  House. 

The  same  evening,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  splendid 
fite,  at  Carlton  House.  As  soon  as  his  Royal  Highness 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  his  brother 
from  Germany,  he  left  Lord  and  Lady  Southampton  to 
receive  the  company,  while  he  went  to  the  Queen's 
Palace  to  welcome  Prince  William,  and  to  invite  him 
to  the  entertainment.  But,  in  this  object,  he  was  doomed 
to  experience  a  severe  mortification.  The  King  would 
not  consent  to  part  with  the  young  Prince  that  night ; 
and,  after  some  high  words,  the  Heir-Apparent  went 
back,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  own  absence,  and  to 
express  his  concern  for  the  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A.  D.  1785  TO  1786. 

Thb  noritiate  of  Prince  William  was  ^ar  from  termi- 
nating at  this  period.  Having  passed  two  years^  for  hit 
improvement,  on  the  continent;  he  was  now  to  coni'^ 
mence  a  new  career  of  professional  duty.  On  Friday^ 
the  17th  of  June,  a  full  board  of  Admiralty  was  held,  for 
the  examination  of  his  Royal  Highness  as  to  his 
qualifications,  preparatory  to  his  receiving  the  com- 
mission of  a  lieutenant.  So  strict,  indeed,  was  the 
King  in  this,  as  well  as  every  occasion  which  affected 
the  public  service,  that  upon  no  account  would  he  allow 
any  distinction  to  be  made  between  his  son  and  other 
young  candidates  for  promotion.  In  truth,  however, 
there  was  not  the  slighest  call  for  any  such  indulgence 
in  the  present  instance ;  and  Lord  Howe,  who  presided 
in  person  at  the  board,  told  his  Majesty  afterwards, 
that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  saying,  *'  the  Prince 
was  every  inch  a  sailor.''  His  commission,  as  third- 
lieutenant  of  the  Hebe  frigate,  was  then  made  out, 
signed,  and  delivered  to  the  Prince  with  all  formality ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  St.  James's,  where  he 
changed  his  dress  of  a  midshipman  for  that  of  his  new 
rank.  The  same  day,  his  Royal  Highness  went  to  the 
levee,  where  he  was  presented  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners, and  kissed  the  King's  hand  on  his  appoint- 
ment. 
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(h  dM  lrilowii«  WnrBiiv.  tilt  Pkinci  0f  WalM  gim 
•  fivy  gm4  voblte  ImiUwty.ialKiMiir  of  hit  hfc^ber^ 
at  Caittoi  Honae,  wlieve  di0  gifdmtinM  UuloDtiaMi 

wwinlilli  pf  noblfiiiea  md  gmtliwiffij  mmf  of  lAoa 
wqp^  mivid  oAomw  of  toperior  milb  pwtievlof ly  mA  as 
M  nerrod  with  bio  H^  Hii^iiofft.  Tbo  mm  day. 
Prince  William  left  town  for  Windaor ;  and  on  Monday 
nomiag  he  ae(  off  with  Innrd  Sowo  ^  Ptetinumth, 
whm  tiiey  wore  ]weive4  hy  Admiial  Montagu^  and 
Ihe  Qfuxn  of  the  fleet  and  garriMm,  After  dining  at  the 
Gof?nMnoq1rboiu^  tha  Prince^  Lord  John  l40fiion 
Qaorfr,  CapMfli  Thamboroiigh  and  Snaton,  M»taail(od 
en  boopd  tte  H^be,  of  forty-fowr  gmai  whieh  had  hcaii 
taken  ^m  the  Frwch  in  the  late  war.  The  friffM*  iinm»* 
diately  got  under  weigh,  and,  with  tlie  Muting  cutter, 
stood  to  the  eaatward. 

One  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  circumnavigate  the 
island,  and  initiate  the  young  Prince  in  the  principles  of 
hydrography,  and  the  practice  of  marine  surveying, 
under  the  particular  direction  of  Admiral  Gpwer,  who, 
however,  on  this  service,  only  hoisted  a  broad  pendant, 
as  commodore.  On  passing  the  Foreland,  and  entering 
the  North  Sea,  the  Hebe  was  joined  by  the  Rose,  of 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  the  Monkey  cutter;  to  which 
was  afterwards  added,  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Speedy 
doiqp  of  war.  Captain  Rogers,  stationed  there  to  inter* 
oept  smugglers. 

The  Prince  landed  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  first  of  July, 
accompanied  by  the  commodore,  and  also  Captain 
Rogers,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  America* 
At  his  landing,  the  Prince  was  received  by  a  numerous 
assembly  of  the  most  respeotable  inhabitants,  who  paid 
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him  great  respect.  After  taking  a  view  of  the  town^  and 
driving  to  Caister  and  Gorleston,  his  Royal  Highness 
returned  on  board  the  same  evening. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Hebe  and  the  sloop  arrived  in 
Bridlington  Bay ;  and,  the  next  day,  the  Prince,  with 
Captains  Thomborough  and  Rogers,  landed,  amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  wind  proving  unfavourable,  the  ships  lay  here  at 
anchor  above  a  week— during  which  time  his  Royal 
Highness  made  several  excursions  on  shore;  one  of 
which,  however,  had  like  to  have  proved  of  serious  con- 
sequences. According  to  the  account  published  at  the 
time,  the  Prince,  intending  to  take  a  trip  to  Hull  with 
some  of  his  messmates,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
received  a  contusion  on  the  head,  with  some  other 
bruises.  Dr.  Johnson,  a  physician  of  Beverley,  being 
sent  for,  took  the  Royal  Patient  home  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  was  bled,  and  slept  that  night ;  but  the  next 
morning,  being  Sunday,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  set  oiF  in  a  chaise-and-four,  to  join  the  frigate. 

Mr.  Gilpin  relates  the  story  more  circumstantially,  in 
his  Memoir  of  Captain  Rogers;  but  evidently  with  a 
slight  error  as  to  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred. 
He  says,  ^^  Captain  Rogers,  on  being  appointed  to  that 
station,  purchased  a  little  cottage  not  far  from  Yarmouth, 
where  the  Prince  was  a  frequent  guest,  while  o£f  that 
coast.  Here,  he  one  day  persuaded  Captain  Rogers  to 
make  a  little  excursion  with  him  into  the  country,  to 
see  a  race.  They  had  neither  horses  to  carry  them,  nor 
servants  to  attend  them ;  but  hired,  as  the  Prince  pro-" 
posed,  two  hackney  horses  at  Yarmouth,  and  went 
alone.    Before  they  got  to  the  race-ground,  the  Prince's 
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bone  fell.  The  Prince  wa&  thrown  off,  and  received'  a 
veiy  violent  shock.  Captain  Rogers  saw  no  signs  of  life 
in  him ;  and  believed  he  was  dead.  Greatly  distressed^ 
he  took  the  Prince  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him,  by 
mam  strength,  to  the  nearest  cottage,  where  he  laid  him 
on  such  a  bed  as  he  could  procure.  He  was  blooded, 
as  soon  as  any  medical  assistance  could  be  had ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  he  came  to  himself.  As  he  lay 
upon  the  bed,  pale  and  languid,  his  flaxen  hair  dis- 
composed and  tumbled  about  his  face,  a  report  spread 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  Prince  was  a  young  lady 
going  off  with  her  lover  to  Scotland ;  which  entertained 
his  Royal  Highness  very  much,  when  he  recovered. 
The  old  woman  who  inhabited  the  cottage,  on  finding 
her  mistake,  and  knowing  the  quality  of  the  guest  she 
had  received,  shewed  the  bed  on  which  the  Prince  had 
lain,  to  all  the  country  round,  at  a  penny  a  head ;  and, 
while  the  novelty  lasted,  she  turned  it  into  a  comfortable 
living. 

This  artful  speculation  of  the  Yorkshire  dame,  brings 
to  recollection  a  contrivance  to  raise  money  somewhat 
similar,  but  far  more  ludicrous.  In  the  sinnmer  of  1786, 
an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  his  late  Majesty, 
George  the  Third,  by  a  mad-woman,  named  Margaret 
Nicholson.  The  weapon  used  by  the  maniac  was  an  old 
dessert  knife,  with  a  green  handle.  This  affair  made  a 
great  noise,  and  numerous  addresses  were  got  up  to  con- 
gratulate the  King  on  his  wonderful  escape.  While  the 
public  attention  was  thus  engaged,  the  landlord  of  a 
public-house,  on  the  road  between  Marlborough  and 
Devizes,  hung  out  a  board  with  this  inscription  : — *^  To 
bo  seen  within,  the  fork  that  belonged  to  the  identical 
knife  wherewith  Margaret  Nicholson  attempted  to  stab 
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bis  Majesty^  King  George  the  Third^-ftdmittanca  090 
penny/'  Upon  the  landlord's  being  ^ired  to  prodnoe 
the  treasure,  be  brought  out  an  old  d^  cascj  in  wiiidi 
was  an  old-fashioned  fork,  with  a  green  handle*  To 
heighten  the  humour,  and  increase  credulity,  the  lid  had 
the  following  inscription : — ^^  This  fork,  and  the  knife 
belonging  to  it,  were  the  dessert  knife  and  fork  of  Mr, 
Pum,  the  famous  Irish  giant,  to  whom  Mrs.  NicholsoQ 
is  oousin,  three  times  removed." 

The  lapdlord  was  a  poor  infirm  old  man,  and,  thpugb 
liot  destitute  of  sense  or  drollery,  yet  was  weak  enough 
to  credit  the  whole  of  the  account  he  was  instructed  to 
relate ;  which,  together  with  the  fork,  was  given  to  hiqii 
be  said,  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  *^  that  he  might 
get  a  penny  in  an  honest  way/' 

But,  we  must  now  return  to  Prince  William  and  the 
squadron.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness 
on  the  northern  coast  was  known,  very  lively  expectations 
were  raised  at  Edinburgh,  and  along  that  part  of  Scotland, 
of  bis  immediate  landing;  but  the  good  people  were 
much  disappointed  in  the  hopes  they  had  entertwied. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  July  the  14th,  the  Braz^ 
cutter  arrived  at  Leith,  express  from  Commodore  Gower, 
ordering  such  of  his  Majesty's  ships  as  were  there,  to 
join  him  without  loss  of  time.  The  cutter,  in  about  an 
hour  after,  with  the  Race  Horse,  proceeded  to  sea ;  but 
on  Friday  evening  early,  she  returned  again  to  her  former 
station,  in  company  with  the  Kite  cutter ;  having  left 
the  Hebe  at  anchor  off  Gullen  Point,  near  North  Berwick. 
The  commodore,  with  the  other  vessels,  remained 
there  till  Saturday  noon,  when  the  whole  got  under 
weigh,  and  went  down  the  Firth  with  a  press  of  sail, 
riiaping  their  course  to  the  northward.    When  the  Hebe 
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i^ffMred  off  Dunlmri  Bhe  was  saluted  by  the  fort  with 
twentjr-otie  guns,  which  she  returned.  A  gentleman^ 
writihg  to  his  frieiid^  ftqm  Edinburgh,  at  this  time^ 
eoncladed  with  saying,  "  Thje  squadron  are  going  to . 
sorfey  the  coast  all  the  way  to  the  Orkneys ;  and  -to 
drive  off  any  foreign  vessels  that  are  fishing  .within  the 
limits  of  our  coasts.  This  is  the  business  and  the  in- 
structions which  the  commodore  has  received  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  latter  are  very  particular  on  this 
head/' 

The  present  ei[pedition,  therefore,  was  neither  one  of 
mere  pleasure,  nor  wholly  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Prince  in  those  branches  of  nautical  science  with  which  his 
(!]tperience  on  foreign  stations  had  left  hiin  imperfectly 
acquainted.  These  objects  were  connected  with  others 
of  far  greater  importance.  In  the  late  war,  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  on  every  side,  from  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall, 
to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  down  the  Irish  channel,  had 
been  exposed,  in  a  defenceless  state,  to  the  depredation  of 
freebooters;  who  not  only  carried  away  the  trading 
vessels,  but  landed  in  various  places,  plundered  noble- 
men's seats,  and  even  laid  several  towns  under  contri- 
bution. After  the  peace,  these  marauders  returned  to 
their  old  practice  of  smuggling ;  which  they  carried  on 
to  'an  extent  far  surpassing  what  had  ever  been  known 
before,  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  the  injury  of 
trade,  and  the  corruption  of  morals. 

Much  of  this  illicit  traffic  was  carried  on,  especially 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  and  the  north  of 
Scotland,  by  craft  either  actually  employed  in  fishing,  or 
adopting  that  pursuit  as  a  cover  for  a  more  profitable 
concern. 

Thus  the  nation  suffered  generally ;  and  no  class  more 
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thai\  the  seameiij  who  having  been  thrown  oat  of  employ 
by  the  dismantling  of  the  navy,  and  the  loss  of  the 
American  trade,  were  now  deprived  of  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch 
fishermen  within  the  line  of  demarcation  prescribed  by 
treaty.  This  last,  indeed,  had  been  an  old  grievance^ 
apd  had  drawn  forth  many  heavy  complaints  from  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  patriots  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  One  of  these  writers,  John  Keymor, 
in  his  ^^  Observations  upon  the  Dutch  Fishery,''  gives  the 
following  account  of  our  neighbours'  industry,  contrasted 
with  the  deficiency  of  our  own : — 

^^Two  thousand  busses,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  tons  apiece,  are  employed  only  to  take 
herrings  about.  Buchanness  in  Scotland,  all  along  the 
coasts  of  England  to  the  Thames'  mouth,  from  June  to 
November,  twenty-Bix  weeks;  and  one  of  their  great 
busses  does  take  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty  lasts  of  herrings 
at  a  draught  in  the  night,  and  carries  into  their  country 
forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  lasts  in  a  buss.  And  our 
fishing  continueth  but  seven  weeks  with  small  crayets  and 
cobles,  from  five,  ten,  to  twenty  tons,  when  the  herrings 
come  home  to  our  own  roadstead,  and  we  take  one^  two^ 
or  three  lasts  in  a  night;  and  when  we  bring  home  seven^ 
it  is  a  great  wonder. 

^^  Besides  the  number  taken  by  their  two  thousand 
busses,  the  Hollanders  have  above  four  hundred  other 
vessels,  called  gaynes  and  evers,  which  do  take  herrings  to 
Yarmouth,  and  there  sell  them,  and  carry  away  ready 
money.  They  have  yet  five  hundred  other  ships  usually 
trading  every  year  to  London,  with  cod  and  ling  taken  in 
his  Majesty's  seas,  as  also  other  parts  of  England,  and 
here  sell  them^  and  carry  away  most  fine  gold^  which  is 
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made  into  base  gold,  toys,  and  seals :  a  great  hurt  to  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  our  land,  and  hinderance  to  navi- 
gation and  mariners,  and  employment  to  the  poor  of  this 
nation. 

^  The  Hollanders/'  continues  the  same  writer,  ^'  have 
made  a  law  in  their  own  country,  that  we  shall  sell  no  white 
herrings  nor  other  fish  there,  upon  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion, because  they  will  have  no  other  nation  to  serve  their 
country  with  fish,  but  what  they  take  themselves;  as 
well  for  the  increase  as  maintainance  of  navigation,  and 
Betting  their  people  on  work.  Hamburgh,  likewise,  hath 
made  an  order,  that  we  shall  sell  no  fish  there,  before 
their  busses  be  come  from  fishing,  and  have  sold  all 
theirs.  Thus  they  take  herrings  in  his  Majesty's  seas, 
make  laws  to  cross  and  hinder  us  in  our  sales,  for  the 
enriching  and  strengthening  themselves,  and  increasing 
their  ships  and  mariners." 

The  same  evil  prevailed  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  writing ;  and  the  Dutch  even  went  so  far  as  to  fit 
out  a  squadron,  consisting  of  three  frigates  and  a  sloop  of 
war,  to  protect  their  fishing  vessels,  in  case  of  any  inter- 
ruption being  given  to  them ;  but  upon  the  appearance  of 
Commodore  Gower  on  the  Dogger  bank,  they  all  thought 
proper  to  retire  within  their  own  boundary. 

No  man  felt  the  importance  of  the  coast  fishery  of  Britain 
more  than  Lord  Rodney ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  present  expedition,  and  that  of  stationary  frigates 
at  proper  distances,  originated  with  this  intelligent  and 
brave  admiral.  The  following  anecdote  shews  the 
interest  his  Lordshp  took  in  that  valuable  nursery  of 
seamen,  and  inexhaustible  source  of  national  wealth. 

Dining  one  day  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord 
Rodney  took  notice  of  a  plate  of  cured  herrings  on  the 
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table^  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  veiy  fond. 
*'  Your  Royal  Highness/'  said  the  veteran,  *'  does  infinite 
service  to  the  British  navy  by  encouraging  our  national 
fishery.  Every  person  of  rank^  I  hope,  will  follow  the 
example;  and  if  the  number  of  fashionable  tables  be  taken 
into  consideration,  the  result  may  be  in  time  an  addition 
of  twenty  thousand  hardy  seamen  to  our  fleets; — men 
brought  up  from  childhood  on  the  ocean,  in  a  branch  of 
service  to  which  Holland  is  solely  indebted  for  hef 
maritime  strength."  The  Prince  replied:  "My  Lord, 
you  do  me  more  honour  than  I  deserve :  these  herrings, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  not  cured  by  British  hands. 
I  understand  your  reasoning,  which  is  perfectly  just-*it 
is  that  of  Lord  Rodney,  upon  his  own  element.  Hence^ 
forward,  I  shall  order  a  plate  of  British  cured  herrings  to 
be  purchased,  and  to  appear  as  a  standing  dish  at  my 
table :  this  shall  be  called  a  Rodney.  Under  that 
designation,  no  true  patriot  will  neglect  to  follow  the 
example." 

For  a  long  time  afterwards  a  cured  herring  went  by  the 
name  of  a  Rodney ;  though  how  it  obtained  that  appella^ 
tion,  few  could  tell. 

But  we  must  now  follow  the  course  of  our  Royal  navi^ 
gator  to  the  "ultima  Thule"  of  ancient  geography. 

Having  cleared  the  Inch  Cape  Rock,  in  running  along 
the  coast  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  ships  oflF  Buchan- 
ness  steered  for  Shetland ;  but  after  looking  into  Brassy, 
where  in  the  year  1665  the  brave  Earl  of  Sandwich  with 
his  whole  fleet  anchored,  they  altered  their  cruise,  and 
stood  to  the  south-west  for  the  Orkneys ;  and  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th  of  July,  came  to  an  anchor  in  Kirkwall 
road,  where  they  remained  four  days;  and  then  went  on 
a  cruise  round  the  northernmost  of  these  isles. 
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Daring  their  atiQr  at  Kirkwall,  numbers  of  gentlemen 
and  ladiea  went  on  board  the  Hebe,  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Prince.  Some  of  these  visiters  were  not  only 
honoured  with  an  introduction  to  his  Royal  Highness; 
bat  they  were  also  admitted  to  dine  with  him  and  the 
oonunodore.  Among  those  that  were  so  favoured,  was  Mr. 
John  Moodie,  a  native  of  Orkney,  who  had  sailed  with 
the  Prince  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  Prince  George,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Barfleur.  Being  only  a  warrant  officer, 
be  had  of  course  no  pay  from  government  after  the  peace; 
IB  consequence  of  which  his  circumstances  were  very  indif- 
ferent, even  in  so  cheap  a  place  as  KirkwaU.  The  Prince 
aoon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his  old 
ihipmate,  whose  spirit  he  admired,  and  who  had  on  many 
occasions  rendered  him  service.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
Prince  generously  gave  Mr.  Moodie  an  order  upon  his 
banker  for  forty  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly,  till  he  should 
be  again  employed ;  which  was  not  long  after. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  his  Royal  Highness,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  city  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Pomona, 
and  once  a  bishop's  see,  went  on  shore,  attended  by 
Captain  Thornborough,  and  paraded  the  streets  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  On  this  occasion,  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  shouting  of  the  people,  as 
demonstrations  of  their  joy  at  seeing  among  them  the  first 
member  of  the  Royal  family  that  had  ever  visited  those 
remote  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  The  incorporations 
of  Kirkwall  assembled,  and  drew  up  an  address,  which, 
with  the  freedom  of  their  societies,  was  delivered  to  his 
Royal  Highness  on  board  the  Hebe,  by  Messrs  Walter 
and  Cobban,  two  of  the  body,  who  met  with  a  very 
gracious  reception. 

In  this  survey,  the  Prince  paid  particular  attention  to 
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the  phenomenon  of  the  tide,  which  iti  all  the  channeb 
that  divide  the  islands  runs  very  strong ;  but  with  dif- 
ferent circumstances — for  while  the  flood  sets  in  one 
direction  through  one  passage,  it  takes  an  opposite  course 
in  another,  and  that  with  the  same  degree  of  velocity. 
Another  object  which  engaged  the  curiosity  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  was  the  manner  of  bird-catching  in  the  smaller 
isles  or  holms  of  the  Orcades.  The  height  of  some  of 
the  cliffs,  which  are  almost  perpendicular,  exceeds  fifty 
fathoms ;  yet  frightful  as  these  gigantic  forms  are  to  the 
beholder  who  views  them  for  the  first  time  from  the  sea, 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  islands  make  nothing  of 
climbing  them  in  search  of  game,  and  the  eggs  which  the 
birds  lay  on  the  shelves  of  the  precipices.  To  these  the 
dauntless  fowlers  ascend  with  rapidity,  pass  from  one  pro- 
jection to  another  intrepidly,  collect  the  eggs  and  the  birds, 
and  then  descend  with  the  same  ease  and  indifference. 
In  most  places  the  attempt  is  made  from  above,  the 
fowler  being  lowered  from  the  slope  nearest  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  by  a  rope  made  of  the  bristles  of  hogs; 
that  of  hemp  being  liable  to  be  cut,  like  a  ship's  cable, 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  rocks.  One  man  above  holds  the 
rope,  while  his  companion  descends,  and  dra\vs  him  up 
again  by  mere  personal  strength  alone;  from  which  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  strength,  as  well  as  agility,  of 
these  islanders. 

In  this  demi-arctic  cruise,  the  Hebe  came-to  off  the  Fair 
Isle,  lying,  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  cast  aside 
from  human  use,  midway  between  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. Though  full  three  miles  long,  this  isle  is  scarcely 
half  a  mile  broad,  verj'  craggy,  with  three  rocks,  of  such  a 
height,  that  they  are  clearly  seen  both  from  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  though  the  nearest  of  the  former  is  ten  leagues. 
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md  the  latter  seyenteen  leagues,  distant  from  them. 
Tbis  isUuid  has  some  arable  land,  which  is  very  fruitful 
and  well  manured.  Here,  also,  are  many  sheep,  which, 
though  small,  are  good  and  fat.'  This  romantic  spot  had 
loffident  attractions  to  induce  the  Prince  to  pay  it  a  visit, 
tiiough  the  island  has  no  harbour,  and  only  one  creek 
accessible  to  boats  at  the  north-east  end.  Here  his 
Royal  Highness  landed  with  some  difficulty,  and,  wading 
through  the  smf,  clambered  over  the  rocks  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  island;  but  as  he  was  unknown,  the  people, 
though  extremely  civil,  paid  him  no  remarkable  attention. 
After  traversing  the  isolated  spot,  and  shooting  some 
wild  fowl,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance,  he  returned 
on  board. 

However  small  and  insignificant  this  island  may 
seem,  it  is  not  without  a  claim  to  historic  record.  The 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  when  commander-in-chief  of 
the  famous  Spanish  armada,  in  the  year  1588,  was 
wrecked  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Fair  Island.  The  ship 
went  to  pieces,  but  the  duke,  and  about  two  hundred 
more,  escaped.  They  lived  here  till  both  themselves  and 
the  inhabitants  were  very  nearly  famished.  At  length,  the 
duke  and  the  poor  remains  of  his  people  were  carried 
over  to  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  by  Andrew  Humphry. 
The  duke  continued  there  some  time,  and  then  embarked 
on  board  the  same  small  vessel,  which  conveyed  him 
safely  to  Dunkirk,  where  Humphry  was  dismissed  with 
a  munificent  reward  for  his  service. 

Prince  William  was  much  pleased  with  the  honest  sim- 
plicity and  hospitable  character  of  the  people  throughout 
all  the  islands  in  these  seas.  He,  however,  could  scarcely 
credit  what  he  was  told  of  their  propensity  to  look  out 
for  wrecks,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  plunder.      Yet, 
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upon  inquiry^  it  was  founds  that  the  practioej  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  lower  classes^  prerailed  eqiiallj 
among  those'of  a  higher  order.  Both  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland^  wrecks  are,  by  the  yulgar,  considered  as  ^'  God- 
sends." And,  in  some  cases,  even  the  lairds  themselves 
have  not  kept  clean  hands.  '^  These  are  my  rocks,"  said 
one  of  these  proprietors  of  the  land>  to  an  officer  in  his 
Majesty's  naval  service,  who  interposed  to  protect  the 
cargo  of  a  stranded  vessel — '^  these  are  my  rocks,"  re- 
peated he,  as  if  that  circumstance  gave  him  an  un- 
questionable right  to  appropriate  the  cargo  to  himself. 

When  such  was  the  morality  of  the  landlord,  what 
could  be  expected  of  the  poor  tenantry  ?  The  seamen  of 
the  King's  ship  were  obliged  to  beat  off  the  wreckers 
with  sticks — ''  Just  as  we  beat  off  malducks,  or  fulmars, 
from  tearing  the  blubber,  while  flenching  whales  in 
Greenland,"  said  a  sailor,  in  his  peculiar  phrase,  who 
had  been  formerly  in  that  trade. 

An  erroneous  opinion  prevails  in  these  islands,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  shipwreck,  if 
the  owners  do  not  appear  to  claim,  within  a  year,  such 
part  of  the  cargo  that  is  saved  may  be  lawfully  divided 
into  three  shares  :  one  to  the  high  admiral  of  those 
seas  3  another  to  the  owner  of  the  ground ;  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  a  third  to  the 
cottar-families,  who  are  supposed  to  have  assisted  in 
saving  the  property — but  who,  in  general,  do  all  they  can 
to  secure  the  whole  for  themselves. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  the  Hebe  and  Mutin6  arrived  at 
Stornaway,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where 
they  came  to  an  anchor.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Seaforth, 
factor,  and  some  others  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
had  the  honour  of  paying  their  respects  to  the  Prince 
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<m  board.  Afterwardfl,  his  Royal  Highnesg  and  Com- 
modore  Gtower  went  on  shore,  and  expressed  much 
latisfoction  at  the  neatness  of  the  village;  the  capa- 
cioiisneBs  and  security  of  the  harbour;  and  the  stir 
occasioned  by  the  number  of  vessels  homrly  arriving,  this 
being  the  central  ground  in  waiting  for  the  herring* 
fishing,  about  which  the  Prince  and  the  Commodore  were 
particularly  inquisitive.  As  they  remained  here  nearly  a 
week,  they  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity,  and  making  their  observations  upon  this 
wonderful  proof  of  providential  care  for  the  wants  of 


'' '    ■    Where  the  northera  ocean  in  vast  whirls 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  farthest  Thule  :— 

Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 
Are  annual  made  ?  what  nations  come  and  go  ? 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  ? 
Infinite  wings  !  till  all  the  plume  dark  air, 
And  rude  resounding  shore,  are  one  wild  cry.' 


»» 


Well  might  such  an  object  engage  the  consideration  of 
a  British  prince,  especially  one  so  brought  up  to  active 
pursuits,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  as  his  Royal 
Highness  had  now  been  for  seven  years.  Something 
has  already  been  said  on  the  subject,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  here  what  an  able  writer  has  stated  upon 
this  branch  of  political  economy. 

The  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  accounted  this  fisheiy 
their  *^  golden  mine ;"  and  it  seems  generally  agreed,  by 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  that  it  yielded 
them,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  three  millions  sterling 
annually.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,"  after  premising  that  the  value  of  the 
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Dutch  fishery  has  often  been  exaggerated^  and  that  he 
will^  therefore,  give  a  moderate  computation,  proceeds 
thus : — ^'  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  thing  to 
prove,  that,  while  it  continued  to  flourish  in  their 
hands,  they  drew  from  the  ocean  washing  the  northern 
shores  of  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
millions/' 

The  island  of  Lewis  afforded  a  variety  of  amusements 
to  the  Prince,  during  his  short  stay  there — chiefly  angling, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful ;  and,  for  this  sport,  no 
situation  could  be  better  furnished.  Besides  the  rivers, 
which  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  excellent 
fish,  there  are  many  fresh-water  lakes,  all  plentifully 
stocked  with  fish  of  different  kinds.  '  These  lakes  are 
also  covered  with  an  incredible  diversity  of  wild  fowl ; 
amongst  which,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  famous  anas 
farensisy  or  eider-goose ;  but  here  it  is  called,  the  colck ; 
the  down  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  On  observing  the  vast  variety  of  game  which 
abound  here,  the  Prince  much  regretted  that  the  shooting- 
season  had  not  commenced. 

James  the  First  had  a  design  to  establish  a  royal 
borough  in  Lewis,  for  the  promotion  of  the  fishery  and 
commerce ;  but  left  the  execution  of  the  scheme  to  bis 
son,  who  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  into  effect  by 
the  troubles  which  deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life. 
There  were  several  Dutch  settlers  here  at  that  time,  who, 
by  their  industry  and  superior  knowledge,  greatly  im- 
proved the  natives,  particularly  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building, and  the  method  of  curing  herrings.  After  the 
restoration,  however,  these  foreigners  were  removed, 
from  political  motives;  but  the  benefits  they  rendered 
the  place  are  still  felt  and  acknowledged. ' 
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TheHcbey  and  ber  attendant  cutter^  having  lain  at 
Stornaway  from  Sunday  to  Friday^  the  Prince  and  somd 
of  the  officers,  after  dining  with  the  factor,  went  on 
board,  and  aaUed  the  aame  evening. 

On  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  August,  they  came*to  off 
Campbelton,  in  the  Mull  of  Cantire>  with  the  intention  of 
putting  the  Prince  on  shore  there ;  but  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  at  east,  the  Commodore  was  afraid  it  would  pre- 
vent his  getting  out  of  the  harbour  so  expeditiously  as 
be  could  wish.  The  boat,  therefore,  that  had  been  sent 
to  the  town  was  recalled,  and,  greatly  to  the  mortification 
of  the  inhabitants,  both  vessels  stood  off  again  to  sea, 
for  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  next  morning  they  were 
off  Carrickfergus,  and  came  so  far  into  the  bay,  that  the 
whole  population  of  Belfast  left  their  habitations  and 
employments,  to  hail  the  first  Prince  of  the  Brunswick 
line  that  ever  touched  the  Emerald  Isle.  Here,  however, 
another  severe  disappointment  was  experienced. 

The  Perseus  frigate,  and  Langrishe  cutter,  then 
stationed  at  Carrickfergus,  fired  ordinary  salutes  ;  which 
were  returned  in  the  usual  way :  but  no  indications 
appeared  of  a  disembarkation,  to  gratify  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  the  local  authorities,  who  were  making 
great  preparations  to  manifest  their  loyalty. 

It  was  understood,  that  one  reason  for  the  Prince's 
declining  the  honours  due  to  his  birth,  was  a  previous 
order  from  the  King,  that  he  should  be  considered  only 
as  a  lieutenant,  while  on  actual  service.  One  of  the 
officers,  who  went  on  shore  at  Campbelton,  said,  that  the 
Prince  did  duty,  night  and  day,  as  regularly  as  any  of 
the  other  lieutenants.  There  was  great  propriety  in  this 
conduct;  for  in  no  case  can  a  person  be  qualified  to 
command,  who  has  not  himself  learned  how  to  obey, 
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and  to  practiie  those  duties  which  he  nuqr  be  called  ajpon 
to  require  £rom  others. 

On  leaving  the  bajr  of  CarrickferguSi  the  Hebe  and  her 
consort  proceeded  down  the  Irish  channel^  with  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  to  the  eastward ;  ao  that  thejr  made  a 
quick  passage  to  Milford^  where  they  came  to  an  anchor 
on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  August.  The  royal  visiter's 
arrival  being  presently  spread  throughout  the  countryt 
the  people  collected  on  every  side  of  the  haven,  to 
welcome  the  Prince  to  that  part  of  the  Cambrian  shor% 
where  none  of  his  rank  had  landed  since  Henry  of 
Richmond,  who  came  to  wrest  the  crown  of  England 
from  the  brow  of  Richard  the  Third. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  disembarked  on 
Tuesday,  and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
population,  passed^  through  the  town  of  Haverfordwest 
to  Picton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  M ilford.  After  dining 
with  his  lordship,  the  Prince  returned  to  Haverfordwest, 
where  he  joined  in  the  dance  at  the  assembly-room, 
which  was  filled  by  all  the  fashionables  of  that  gay 
town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  with  whom  he  ingratiated 
himself  exceedingly,  by  his  polite  and  cheerful  manners. 

As  the  Hebe  remained  here  above  a  fortnight,  on 
account  of  the  survey  which  the  Admiralty  had  ordered 
to  be  made  of  the  state  of  that  valuable  harbour,  and  of 
the  improvement  it  was  capable  of  as  a  naVal  arsenal, 
the  Prince  availed  himself  of  the  leisure  thus  afforded^ 
to  extend  his  observations  through  the  two  counties  of 
Pembroke  and  Carmarthen.  In  these  excursions  he 
visited  the  seats  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry, 
but  his  longest  residence  was  at  Picton  Castle,  with  the 
beauty  of  which  noble  mansion,  and  the  objects  around, 
he  was  particularly  delighted.    The  views  from  every 
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wiikbir  of  the  caBtle,  and^  from  every  part  of  the  grounds, 
•n-  fine  beyond  description.  DiiFerent  scenes  of  one  of 
the  most  beaatiful  rivers  in  the  kingdom  \>resent  them«- 
lelves  oontinaally ;  vessels  for  ever  passing  and  repass- 
ing,  one  while  appearing  through  the  openings  of  romantic 
and  picturesque  rocks,  at  another  sweeping  along  in  full 
lail,  and  at  others  hiding  themselves  as  it  were  in  the 
ooves  and  bays  that  diversify  every  part  of  the  river* 
Hie  largest  wood  in  this  part  of  Wales,  and  abounding 
with  the  finest  oaks,  here  extends  down  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water.  There  are  also  many  noble  trees  in  the  park, 
which  is  very  extensive,  and  abounds  in  deer.  About  five 
miles  distant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  seen 
the  town  of  Haverfordwest,  with  its  white  houses  glisten- 
bg  in  the  sun.  An  ancient  castle  in  ruins,  the  Trefgarine 
rocks,  resembling  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  a  bold  moun* 
tainous  ridge,  terminate  the  view. 

Between  this  charming  spot  and  the  harbour,  most  of 
the  time  of  the  Prince  was  divided,  during  the  survey 
which  the  commodore,  and  the  engineers  under  him,  were 
making  in  the  different  branches  of  the  haven.  Milford 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  harbour  in  Great 
Britain;  and  certainly  it  is  as  secure  and  spacious  as  any 
in  Europe.  It  has  sixteen  deep  and  safe  creeks,  five  bays, 
and  thirteen  roads,  all  distinguished  by  several  names, 
and  in  which  above  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  may  ride  in 
perfect  security,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other. 
There  is  no  danger  in  sailing  in  or  out  with  the  tide, 
either  by  day  or  by  night,  let  the  wind  blow  in  what 
direction  it  may;  and  if  a  ship  in  distress  comes  in, 
without  either  anchor  or  cable,  she  may  run  ashore  on  a 
a  bed  of  mud,  and  there  lie  in  safety  till  refitted. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  before  the  Spanish 
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attempt  to  invade  England,  two  forts  were  begun  at  the 
entrance  of  Milford  Haven^  one  on  each  aide,  called 
Nangle  and  Dale  Block-Houses,  but  they  were  nevtt 
finished ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  sunrey^  this 
important  place  seems  to  have  been  wholly  n^lected. 
In  VJbTj  the  merchants  of  London  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  setting  forth^  that  the  port  of 
.  Milford  was  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  capable  of 
receiving  at  all  times  the  whole  Royal  navy,  and  trade 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  was  most  conveniently  situated  for 
the  resort  and  security  of  merchant  ships,  when  they 
cannot  easily  ent^r  the  English  channel,  and  for  the 
sending  out  and  relieving  of  cruisers  in  case  of  damage ; 
that  ships  might  proceed  from  the  said  harbour  into  the 
ocean,  and  return  from  thence,  with  almost  any  wind,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  strong  currents,  and  in  a  great 
deal  less  time  than  was  usually  employed  in  sailing  with 
the  most  favourable  wind  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Land's 
End ;  that  the  said  harbour  might,  in  a  very  short  time^ 
at  a  moderate  expense,  be  rendered  defensible  and  secure 
against  any  attack;   that  a  dock-yard  might  be  estab- 
lished there,  and  any  number  of  ships,  and  of  any  rate, 
rebuilt,  careened,  repaired,  and  fitted  for  sea  with  the 
greatest  convenience  and  expedition  ;  and  that  plenty  of 
proper  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships  abound  in 
the  adjacent  coimtries;  and,  therefore,  praying  the  House 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  to  make  such 
provision  relative  thereto,  as  its  nature  and  importance 
might  appear  to  require. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  whose 
report  being  favourable,  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  voted  towards  fortifying  and  securing  Milford  Haven. 
Notwithstanding  thisy  Milford  remained  in  the  same 
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B^K^erted  state  all  through  the  American  war ;  nor  does 

^^  uppear  that  any  proposition  was  once  made  upon  the 

^^afakject  in  either  house  of  parliament,  though  the  necessity 

of  improving  our  national  respurces,  and  of  strengthening 

^^ur  coasts,  was  universally  admitted. 

Dr.  Campbell^  in  his  valuable  work  already  quoted^ 
^deavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  government  and  the 
P^lic  to  the  importance  of  this  noble  haven,  as  a  sea- 
port for  commercial  purposes.  ^^  National  advantages, 
Aowever  great  in  themselves,"  says  this  intelligent  writer, 
^*  are  but  too  liable,  in  all  countries,  to  be  overlooked ; 
^od,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  government, 
y^en  apprised  of  them,  to  consider,  and  call  them  forth 
for  the  common  advantage.  Leghorn  was  a  very  despi- 
cable place,  and,  besides,  unwholesome  from  its  situation, 
till  the  advantage  of  its  haven  being  discerned  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  state  of  commerce  in 
Italy  duly  weighed,  gave  him  the  prospect  of  the  benefits 
it  might  produce.  This  idea  b^ng  prosecuted  with  equal 
prudence  and  spirit,  soon  changed  the  face  of  things,  not 
barely  in  respect  to  that  port,  but  in  regard  to  a  large 
extent  of  country  round,  and,  in  process  of  time,  to  the 
whole  territory  of  that  prince.*' 

Dr.  Campbell,  having  happily  adduced  Leghorn  as  an 
instance  of  what  might  be  done  for  local  improvement, 
even  under  the  greatest  obstacles,  shewed  at  length,  that 
Milford  presented  in  itself,  and  on  every  side,  all  the  advan- 
tages requisite  to  make  it  the  first  port  in  the  kingdom. 
But  even  this  representation  failed  to  rouse  a  proper 
spirit  in  the  public ;  nor  did  government  pay  any  regard 
to  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  this  outpost,  till  the 
peace  of  1783  obliged  ministers  to  review  the  errors 
of  their  predecessors.     Then  the  present  survey  was 
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undertaken  by  order  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  at  tlit 
■oggestion  of  the  King  himBelf,  irho  was  also  desirous 
that  his  son  sliould  be'  employed  in  the  important 
concern.  Commodore  Gower's  report,  however,  though 
strongly  in  favour  of  Milford  as  a  naval  station,  was 
thrown  afide ;  and,  if  ever  any  idea  was  entertained  of 
acting  upon  it,  nothing  took  place  to  render  the  design 
eflTective,  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  Vrtnch 
revolutionary  war,  and  then  upon  a  scale  inferior  to  its 
importance. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  of  August,  the  Hebe  and  the 
cutter  came  to  an  anchor  in  Falmouth  harbour,  where 
Prince  William  landed  the  same  day.  His  Royal  High* 
ness  was  received  on  shore  by  Lord  Falmouth,  the  brother* 
in-law  of  the  commodore,  and  all  three  immediately  set 
off  for  Tregothnan  House,  the  seat  of  his  lordship. 

On  Monday,  the  Prince,  Lord  Falmouth,  and  the 
Ck)mmodore,  rode  on  horseback  to  Truro.  Here,  after 
honouring  the  corporation  with  a  visit,  his  Royal  Highness, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Daniel,  the  banker  of  the  town,  and 
principal  proprietor  of  the  tin-works,  went  to  see  the  diffie* 
rent  operations  of  the  smelting-house.  There  the  Prince 
partook  of  beef-steaks,  broiled  on  one  of  the  heated  blocks 
of  tin ;  which  mode  of  cooking  is,  by  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  gastronomists,  admitted  to  be  the  most  exquisite 
process  for  enjoying  a  rump-steak  to  perfection.  Having 
indulged  in  this  superexcellent  luxury,  the  Prince  returned 
to  Tregothnan  House ;  but,  in  the  evening,  he  honoured 
the  assembly  at  Truro  with  his  presence,  and  highly 
delighted  the  Cornish  beauties  by  his  gallantry  and 
affability. 

During  his  stay  at  this  extrenuty  of  the  island,  the 
Prince  made  several  excursions  and  visits  to  the  seats  of 
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the  pfmdpal  gentry.  He  also  ventured  down  tome  of 
the  copper  and  tin  mines,  canceming  Which  he  was  yerjr 
i&qaisitiTe  ;  and  was  observed  to  minute  the  answers  to 
Us  inquiries^  on  paper« 

Being  informed  that  a  considerable  revenue  accrued 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales^  as  Dulie  of  Cornwall,  from 
the  tin-mines,  each  block  produced  at  the  smelting* 
houses  paying  twelve  shillings,  his  Royal  Highness 
archly  replied,  '^  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  x  tin  cash  must  prove  very,  accept- 
able  to  my  brother  George/' 

Being  shewn,  at  Tregothnan  House,  a  portrait  of  the 
brave  Admiral  Boscawen,  the  Prince  expressed  so  great 
an  admiration  of  his  character,  and  such  a  Curiosity  to 
learn  some  particulars  of  himi  that  Lord  Falmouth  felt  a 
peculiar  gratification  in  dwelling  upon  the  personal  as  well 
as  professional  history  of  his  gallant  relative. 

When  captain  of  the  Dreadnought,  he  was  sent  to 
cruise  for  a  French  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  St. 
Domingo ;  and^  while  waiting  in  the  track  directed  as 
most  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  expected  object,  a  seaman 
came  to  tell  him,  that  the  fleet  was  in  sight.  Captain 
Boscawen  took  his  glass,  and  was  soon  convinced  that, 
instead  of  the  convoy,  it  was  the  French  grand  fleet.  All 
the  oflScers,  as  well  as  the  crew,  however,  were  not  to  be 
persuaded ;  for  their  heads  were  set  upon  prizes.  "  Well, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  laying  down  the  glass, 
"  you  shall  not  say  that  I  have  stood  in  the  way  of  your 
getting  riches,  I  therefore  submit ;  but,  remember,  when 
you  find  your  mistake,  it  is  sink  or  swim — you  must 
stand  by  me  or  perish."  As  he  said,  so  it  proved ;  but, 
by  superior  seamanship,  he  avoided  an  action,  and 
escaped. 
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No  man  ever  had  the  honour  of  the  service  more*  at 
heart  than  Admiral  Boscawen.  ,  When  Lord  Anaon,  thed 
at  the  head  of  the  boards  refused  to  confirm  the  admiral's 
promotion  of  two  officers,  Laforey  and  Balfour,  to  the 
rank  of  post^captains,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  taking  of  Louisbourg{ 
Boscawen  threatened  to  give  up  his  commission,  which 
had  the  proper  effect. 

This  great  commander  could  not  endure  party  spirit : 
finding  some  of  his  friends  out  of  place  when  he  returned 
from  abroad,  and  being  asked  whether  he  would  continue 
at  the  board  of  Admiralty  under  the  new  Administration, 
he  nobly  answered,  ^^  The  country  has  a  right  to  the 
services  of  its  professional  men ;  and,  should  I  be  sent 
again  upon  an  expedition,  my  situation  at  the  board 
will  facilitate  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  I  am  appointed 
to  command/' 

No  stronger  testimony  to  the  merit  of  a  commander 
could  be  given,  than  that  of  the  great  William  Pitt, 
when  prime  minister,  to  Admiral  Boscawen  : — "  When 
I  apply,'*  said  he,  **  to  other  officers,  respecting  any 
expedition  I  may  chance  to  project,  they  always  raise 
difficulties :  you,  on  the  contrary,  are  ready  with 
expedients." 

The  last  time  the  Admiral  visited  Cornwall  was. 
marked  by  a  singular  circumstance. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  September,  1760,  a  large 
Algerine  xebeque  struck  on  the  rocks,  near  Penzance :  she 
carried  eighteen  guns,  and  had  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men ;  of  whom,  about  forty  were  drowned  :  the  country 
was  soon  alarmed;  and  tlie  first  report  was,  that  the 
French  had  landed ;  but  the  next  was,  that  an  Algerine 
had  come  on  shore  with  the  plague  on  board.    Nothing 
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eould  equal  the  bustle  and  panic  which  this  occasioned. 
Some  Tentured  towards  the  beach^  but  soon  returned^ 
aifirming  that  they  had  smelt  the  stench  of  the  plague ; 
and  in  consequence  drank  copiously  of  brandy,  by  way 
of  antidote.  The  Algerines  were  dismayed  full  as  much 
as  the  natives.  They  had  imagined  our  shore  was  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  expected,  of  course,  nothing  less 
tiian  chains  and  slavery  for  life.  But  when  convinced 
that  they  were  on  British  ground,  they  danced  for  joy, 
exclaiming, '^  Ingelterra !  Ingelterra!  bona  Tngelterra." 

The  Savage  sloop  of  war  being  then  on  the  station,  the 
captain  sent  some  of  his  people  to  act  as  sentinels,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  military  from  the  next  town.  Every 
attention  was  shewn  to  the  sufferers,  who  remained  here 
above  a  month,  and  were  put  on  board  a  vessel,  to  be 
conveyed  home  to  Algiers.  While  the  transport  lay  at 
Falmouth,  waiting  for  convoy,  Admiral  Boscawen  came 
down  to  Tregothnan,  to  visit  his  brother.  The  master 
waited  on  the  admiral,  to  pay  his  respects ;  and  when  the 
latter  expressed  his  hope  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
to  render  the  Algerines  comfortable,  particularly  in  regard 
to  provisions,  the  captain  said,  they  had  plenty  of 
excellent  pork,  though  very  little  beef.     *^  Pork,  pork  !'* 

exclaimed  the  admiral,  *^  d you,  the  navy-board,  and 

the  victualling-office,  altogether.  Don't  the  blockheads 
know  that  the  religion  of  the  Turks  and  Moors  forbids 
them  to  eat  pork!" 

Upon  this,  orders  were  given  to  procure  for  the  ship 
a  proper  supply  of  beef  from  Plymouth. 

The  admiral  died  the  year  following,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  Penkevil;  where  his  widow 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  herself.    Mrs.  Boscawen  was  a  woman  equally 
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distinguished  by  genius  and  bpirit.  Shfe  Biirtrittd  tbd 
admiral  forty  years,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  nUiked 
&mong  the  particular  friends  of  George  the  Thitd  tttid 
Queen  Charlotte. 

When  the  metropolis  blazed  with  illumlnationli  on  tlift 
Jw!quittal  of  Admiral  Keppel,  in  1779,  the  mob,  in  jfethm  • 
bulating  the  streets,  laid  siege  to  Mrs.  Boscawen's  hdtisl 
In  St.  James's  Square,  bawling,  *^  Put  up  your  lights  f 
Tlie  little  old  lady  opened  the  window,  and  said,  *'  Get 
about  your  business :  my  husband  beat  thb  French ;  and 
I  shall  not  put  up  any  lights  for  a  man  wtfo  rail  away 
JTrom  them." 

This  address  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  pbfiillace, 
that,  instead  of  smashing  the  windows,  they  gare  three 
cheers,  and  departed. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  the  Hebe  came  to  an 
anchor  at  Spithcad,  when  Captain  Euston  gave'  up  the 
command  to  Prince  William;  who  then  sailed  on  a 
cruise  in  the  channel,  but  still  under  the  instruction  of 
Commodore  Gower,  assisted  by  Captain  Thornborough, 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  the  frigate  was  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  the  Prince  took  part  in  a  grand  naval 
ceremony;  which,  in  a  letter  from  thence,  is  thus 
described  : — *^  Yesterday,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of 
the  Admiralty  Board,  his  Majesty's  ship,  the  St.  George, 
of  nil)  ety  guns,  was  launched  at  this  port.  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  William-Henry,  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  were 
present  upon  the  occasion.  By  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
yard  was  crowded  with  spectators  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  at  half  after  eleven  she  was 
put  into  the  water,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  ceremony  o^  naming  her  being  first  performed 


if  As  ypuffg  I^rmcfi*  After  the  launch  was  pver^  his 
Bpjiil  )Iigline§S5  fhe  nobility,  and  the  ofKcers  of  different 
n|n]Mi  of  the  navy  and  marines,  attended  a  public  break* 
fV^  g|ve9i  by  the  commissioners.  The  Prince  afterwards 
^e^  qn  board  the  Queen,  with  Admiral  Montague,  and 
wfis  saluted  with  twepty-one  guns/' 

)t  would  not  be  easy  to  select  any  object  calculated 
tQ  raise  nobler  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  than 
that  of  a  first  rate  man-of-war  entering,  from  the  stocks, 
into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  An  elegant  writer  says, 
^^  Those  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the 
launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will,  perhaps,  forgive  me 
for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects  of 
artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle,  I  can  never  forget  the 
impression.  When  the  vast  bulwark  sprung  from  her 
cradle,  the  calm  water,  on  which  she  swung  majestically 
rouud,  gave  the  imagination  a  contrast  of  the  stormy 
element  in  which  she  was  soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of 
battle,  and  nights  of  danger,  she  had  to  encounter;  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit ;  and  all  that  she 
had  to  do  and  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awful  pre- 
sentiment before  the  mind;  and  when  the  heart  gave 
her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a 
living  being/' 

The  sentiments  of  the  ancients  were  not  less  elevated  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  the  ceremonies  now  practised  at 
the  launching  of  a  ship,  are  derived  from  the  customs  of 
the  Greeks  upon  the  like  occasion ;  with  this  difference, 
that  they  blended  religious  rites  with  those  of  a  festive 
nature.  Before  the  vessel  entered  her  destined  element, 
a  priest  performed  various  lustrations,  by  way  of  con- 
secrating her  to  the  deity  whose  name  he  gave  her,  and 
whose  image  she  bore  on  her  prow.     The  Spaniards  and 
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Portuguese,  to  this  day,  never  launch  any  ship  without  a 
priestly  benediction,  and  a  profuse  sprinkling  of  holy 
water  at  the  giving  of  the  name,  wluch  is  usually 
that  of  a  tutelary  saint.  However  ridiculous  this 
practice  may  be,  our  own  naval  nomenclature  is  little 
better,  in  exhibiting  a  complete  index  to  the  pantheon ; 
by  which  sailors,  who  are  far  from  being  read  in  poetical 
and  mythological  history,  make,  without  design,  as 
strange  transformations  of  the  names  of  classic  antiquity, 
as  Swift  did  in  jest.  Now,  a  name  conveys,  or  ought 
to  convey,  some  idea  worthy  of  it ;  but  what  just  con- 
ception can  any  man,  much  less  an  uneducated  mariner, 
have  of  a  Bellerophon,  commonly  pronounced,  ^^  Billy 
Ruffian;"  an  Arachne;  a  Gorgon;  or  an  Hamadryad; 
with  a  number  of  other  puzzling  appellatives,  hard  to 
understand,  and  still  harder  to  utter  ? 

But  the  navy-list,  besides  these  fabulous  names, 
abounds  with  many  so  undignified  and  inappropriate, 
that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  had  been  selected 
on  purpose  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  service.  How 
else  can  we  account  for  such  elegant  discriminatives  as 
the  Bull-dog,  and  the  Mastiff;  the  Sparrow-hawk,  and 
the  Squirrel ;  the  Juniper,  and  the  Bramble ;  the  Swag- 
gerer, and  the  Swinger ;  the  Surly,  and  the  Growler ;  the 
Plumper,  and  the  Pincher — all  of  which,  and  a  hundred 
more  of  the  same  sort,  grace  the  nautical  catalogue  of 
Great  Britain ;  with  his  Majesty's  good  ship  the  Bel- 
zebub,  to  bring  up  the  rear. 


^  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
A.  D.  1786  TO  1788. 

Peincb  William-Henry^  after  serving  some  time  in  the 
Hebe  frigate^  as  second-lieutenant,  was  remored  to  the 
Pegasus,  of  twenty-eight  guns ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1786,  received  his  commission  as  post-captain  of  that 
ship,  then  lying  at  Plymouth. 

On  his  Royal  Highnesses  appointment  to  this  com- 
mand, the  captains,  then  in  harbour,  expressed  their 
wish,  by  the  port-admiral,  to  be  introduced  to  him 
in  form.  Prince  William  accordingly  appointed  the 
following  day,  when  he  held  his  levee  at  the  Com- 
missioner's house.  The  captains  were  all  introduced ; 
but  he  expressed  great  surprise,  that  his  late  brother 
officers,  the  lieutenants,  had  not  waited  on  him  also,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  the  next  day  attend 
his  levee.  The  lieutenants,  in  consequence,  waited  on 
the  Prince,  who  immediately,  with  a  good  taste  only  to 
be  equalled  by  its  good  feeling,  invited  himself  to  dine 
with  them ;  named  a  day  previous  to  the  one  for  which 
he  stood  engaged  to  the  captains ;  and  added,  with  a 
frank  kindness,  "  Then,  my  boys,  we  will  have  a  jolly 
day  of  it  together." 

During  his  stay  at  Pl)miouth,  his  Royal  Highness 
became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Free-masons ;  being 
initiated  in  due  form  in  the  Lodge,  number  eighty- six, 
then  held  at  the  Prince  George  Inn,  in  that  town. 


About  the  same  time,  he  was  pleased  to  accept  the 
freedom  of  the  borough  of  Plymouth^  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  in  an  elegant  gold  box^  by  the  four  senior 
aldermen,  and  as  many  common-councilmen,  of  that 
ancient  and  respectable  corporation. 

As  the  Pegasus  was  now  under  orders  to  prepare  for  a 
distant  station,  her  commander>  who  had  spent  most  of 
the  winter  at^  Plymouth,  repaired   to  London  to  receive 

his  instructions  Arom  the  Admiralty-boardi  and  to  talc< 
leave  of  his  family,  {lis  stay  in  to\vn,  howeyqr^  was 
but  short ;  and  yet  it  must  have  been  at  t^iis  period  that 
the  following  circumstance  happened^  if  in  truth  it  ever 
happened  at. all.  But  since  the  story  has  app^arefl  \i\ 
certain  ephemeral  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
may  probably  have  had  some  foundation  in  truth) 
the  insertion  of  it  in  this  publication  is  necessary. 

At  a  masquerade,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wale^  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  accpiQ- 
pauicd  by  four  of  his  squires,  he  is  said  to  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  a  nun,  who  was  under  the  protection 
of  a  sailor.  The  assiduities  of  the  Don  were  evidently 
unwelcome  to  the  fair  Ursuline,  and  the  gallant  tar 
tlireatened  instantaneous  chastisement,  if  any  further 
provocation  were  given  :  the  grandee,  however,  was  not 
to  be  daunted ;  and  he  was  very  ably  supported  by  his 
attendants,  who,  boasting  of  the  high  and  noble  descent 
of  their  master,  declared  it  to  be  an  act  of  the  greatest 
condescension  in  him  to  hold  any  parley  with  a  conuQoa 
English  sailor.  High  words  arose,  and  some  taunting 
expressions  were  used,  tending  to  imply  that  the  fair 
devotee  possessed  no  real  pretensions  to  the  character 
she  had  assumed.  At  length,  allusion  being  made  to  the 
nymphs  of  Portsmouth  Point,  the  choler  of  the  tailor 


coiild  no  longer  brook  the  indignity^  and  a  general 
bdttle  engaied.  This  constables  ^ere  called  ih^  and  the 
whole  party  of  disputants  ivere  marched  off  to  the 
watch-house ;  the  Spanish  gratidee  leading  the  way^  in 
all  his  gorgeous  ftnery.  On  arrindg  in  the  presence 
of  the  constable  of  the  night,  the  culprits  were  called 
upon  to  declare  their  real  characters.  The  grandee 
unmasked,  and  so  did  the  sailor.  "  Aye,  William,  is  it 
you?"  exclaimed  the  one;  and  "  Aye,  George,  is  it 
you  ?•'  responded  the  other*  The  constable  wad  as- 
tonished at  having  two  princes  of  the  blooct-irayal  before 
him; — the  combatants  laughed  heartily  fit  the  ad- 
venture," gave  something  to  the  guardians  of  the  night, 
and  retired. 

At  the  time  when  this  laughable  incident  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  masquerades  were  much  more  in 
fashion  than  they  are  at  presient ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  amusement  was  a  favourite  one  with  his  late  Majesty, 
when  Prince  of  Wales ;  though  no  person  disliked  it 
more  than  the  King  his  father,  who  thought  it  both 
frivolous  and  immoral.  But  the  example  of  the  Heir- 
apparent  was  then  more  influential  in  the  gay  world  than 
that  of  the  Monarch.  Tlie  Prince  had  his  masquerades  ; 
and,  therefore,  many  persons  of  distinction,  regardless  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Sovereign,  had  thcir's  also. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  entertainments 
was  given  by  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  at  his  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  The  company  were  selected  by 
tickets,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  the  rooms 
were  completely  filled  by  the  votaries  of  fashion.  At 
about  half-past  eleven,  the  Prince  and  his  party  arrived 
from  Carlton  House.  They  were  thirteen  in  number, 
habited  as  the  superior  and  brothers  of  a  convent  of 
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Grey  Friars.  The  superior  sung  an  extremely  witty  soDg, 
in .  character,  with  a  chorus  by  the  whole  fraternity  in  a 
circle:  which,  at  the  request  of  the  company,  was 
repeated.  After  this,  the  brotherhood  unmasked,  and 
were  discovered  to  consist  of  the  following  group  : — 
Captain  MorriiS,  the  author  of  the  song,  as  superior;  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  Honourable  Hugh  Conway,  afterwards 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour ;  his  brother,  George  Conway ;  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Dillon ;  the  Honourable  Mr.  Finch ; 
Captain  John  Willet  Payne;  Lord  Strathaven;  the 
Honourable  Mr.  St.  John  ;  Mr.  O'Byrne ;  Mr.  Braddyll; 
Colonel  Gardiner ;  and  Captain  Boyle. 

Two  of  these  gentlemen,  Captain  Hugh  Conway  and 
Captain  Payne,  took  a  house  in  conjunction,  in  Conduit 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  for  the  sole  purpose'  of  enter- 
taining their  friends  with  scenes  of  merriment.  This 
establishment  was  indeed  the  court  of  Comus,  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  where  the  proprietors  of  the  concern  made 
pleasure  their  business,  and  amusement  their  study. 
Such  extravagance  was  necessarily  of  limited  duration. 
Captain  Conway  married ;  and  his  associate,  honest  Jack 
Payne,  as  he  was  called,  the  soul  of  whim,  went  abroad, 
to  recruit  his  health  and  his  finances. 

Wliile  in  Italy,  Captain  Payne  became  known  to 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  and 
was  invited  to  din«  with  him.  The  Cardinal,  to  do 
honour  to  his  guest,  ordered  a  plum-pudding  to  be  made; 
but  the  cook,  though  well  skilled  in  the  art  which  he 
professed,  failed  in  producing  a  viand,  of  which  he  might 
have  heard,  but  had  never  seen  or  tasted.  Something,  how 
ever,  like  a  pudding  was  placed  on  the  table ;  and  the 
captain,  out  of  politeness,  could  not  refuse  to  partake  of 
it.    His  eminence  had  no  higher  opinion  of  the  pseudcH 
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bf^  iUb,  ikma,  the  Tudter  for  whom  it  had  been 
rmrided.  ^  Cqptain  Pkyne,''  iaid  the  nsnenble  prelatei 
^.we  hacfe  done  our  best  to  offer  you  an  English  phun- 
pidding;  Imtlfoary  after  all,  that  it  is  no  better  thana 
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This  anecdote  aflhrded  great  amusement  to  the  Jrineerf 
Waksy  who  often  related  it  as  an  instance  of  the  froetioas 
hmnonr  of  the  last  representative  of  an  nnfortonate  house. 

Captain  Pisyne  is  said  to  have  first  beoome  acquainted 
with  the  Piinoe  at  one  of  the  dub-houses,  in  a  singular 
way.  In  consequence  of  some  ^ffierence  of  opinion  on 
t  nandcal  subject,  among  the  Prince's  companions,  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  -in  dispute  to  Captain 
Fnyne,  then  sitting  with  another  party.  A  note  was 
sooordingly  written,  and  sent  to  the  umpire,  bq^inning 
thus  : — ^^  As  you  were  bread  to  the  seas — "  the  captain 
answered  the  elegant  billet,  by  writing, — ^^  Though  I  was 
never  bread  to  the  sea,  the  sea  has  been  bread  to  me ;  and 
d — d  bad  bread  it  has  proved/' 

From  this  time,  the  naval  wit  and  hero  became  almost 
i  fixture  at  Carlton  House,  except  when  called  again 
into  professional  service  |  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  red  squadron.  He  was  also 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  lord  warden  of  the 
stannaries,  and  comptroller  and  auditor-general  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  died  in  December,  1803,  much 
lamented  by  his  royal  patron,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

From  this  digression,  we  must  now  proceed  to  Ply- 
mouth, when  Prince  William,  on  his  arrival,  sailed  in  the 
Pegasus,  accompanied  by  the  Druid,  Captain  Elliston, 
and  the  Rose,  Captain  Henry  Harvey,  for  Guernsey. 
Captain  Joseph  Elliston  was  an  acquaintance  of  some 
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standing  with  hie  Royal  Highness^  having  been  on  board 
the  Augusta  yacht,  which  conveyed  him  to  and  from 
Stade.  In  the  late  war^  when  first -lieutenant  of  La 
Prudente  frigate,  Captain  Waldegrave,  (afterwards  Lord 
Radstock,)  he  lost  his  arm,  in  an  action  with  a  French 
ship  of  superior  force.  Captain  Elliston  commanded  the 
Druid  so  many  years,  that  the  name  of  the  one  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  associated  with  that  of  the  other.  After 
cruising  in  the  channel  a  long  time,  the  Druid  went  on 
the  Jamaica  station,  where  she  continued  some  yean. 
Captain  Elliston,  on  his  return  home  in  17^2,  put  into 
Weymouth  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Royal  Family,  who 
were  then  spending  the  summer  at  that  watering-place. 
The  King,  who  was  walking  on  the  esplanade  when 
Captain  Elliston  landed,  knew  him  in  a  moment,  and 
called  out  to  Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  and  she  would  see  an  old  acquaintance  that 
had  sailed  with  her  brother,  and  lost  his  arm  while  on 
board  the  same  ship.  His  Majesty,  among  other  ques- 
tions, asked  Captain  Elliston  how  long  he  had  com- 
manded the  Druid ;  and  on  being  told,  upwards  of  seven 
years,  he  said,  **  Do  you  never  mean  to  give  her  up  ?*'  "  No 
please  your  Majesty,"  rejoined  the  Captain,  ^^  if  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  present  of  her.  This 
answer  highly  tickled  the  King,  and  he  called  out  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  walking  at  a  little  distance,  ^^  Charlotte, 
Charlotte,  here  this  Elliston  is  asking  me  to  give  him 
the  Druid." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1786*  Prince  William-Henry, 
having  received  his  orders  while  off  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, parted  company  with  the  captains  of  the  Druid 
and  Rose,  and  steered  immediately  for  Newfoundland, 
and  from  thence  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia. 


uBSKAirnr  or  nn  peincb.  14^ 

Hm  tms  JnihMtrm  ef  Ae  Royal  bentndteee  tkmand 
•w  iMeatkilu  Wfata  tlie  Prihte  was  on  tUe  en  af  MlUng 
fnmi  Fifmaati^  he  was  aedMited  in  the  ibdL-yard  by  a 
poor  bey^  %liOj  iKthdat  kmniriiig  hitoi  feqiwetea  hia 
Bo]ral  Highneaa  inuM  gite  him  il  birth  in  hia  fth^  to 
heap  him  from  starving.  Thte  Prince  put  aome  qneationa 
to  hiniy  and^  being  t»Uaaed  with  his  answersi  aa  well  aa 
bii  manner^  told  him  to  go  on  board  the  Pqpwnh,  and 
tell  the  commanding  officer  thAt  the  cdplain  had  aefat 
Uan.  £Ba  Royal  Highn^ea  afterwards  drdered  him 
to  .be  completely  clothed^  aiid  equipped  aa  a  mid^ 
ihipman. 

When  the  Prince  arrived  at  NefWfotaiidlandi  he  aoei- 
dentally  saw  a  pocnr  woman^  who  waa  borthened  with 
s  femily  of  fourteen  children^  withdot  the  meaoa  of 
supporting  them.  Struck  with  the  affebting  sights  his 
Royal  Highness,  after  surveying  the  whole,  made  choice 
of  one  boy,  whose  appearance  pleaded  him,  and  this 
lad  was  treated  in  like  manner  with  the  other.  During 
the  several  voyages  made  by  the  Prince,  these  fortunate 
youths  always  stood  behind  his  chair  when  he  dined^ 
but  were  never  made  to  do  any  servile  work,  either  on 
board  or  on  shore^  They  wbre-  placed  under  the  immo- 
late care  of  the  steward,  with  whom  they  also  messed. 
When  his  Royal  Highness  returned  to  Plymouth,  to  com- 
plete his  beneficence,  he  sent  them  both  to  school,  and 
directed  the  steward's  wife  to  see  that  they  wanted  for 
nothing  in  his  absence. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Pegasus  at  Halifax,  the  Prince 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  enthusiastic  delight. 
As  there  was  nothing  he  disUked  more  than  the  restraints 
of  etiquette,  he  desired  that  military  honours,  and 
other  formal  ceremonies^  should  be  ondtted,  whenever 
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he  appeared  on  shore.  The  people,  however,  eoulci 
not  be  hindered  from  manifesting  their  loyal  sentiments 
in  various  demonstrations  of  respect ;  and  to  this  very 
day  tlie  urbanity  and  kindness  of  His  Royal  Highness  are 
remembered  there  with  grateful  affection.  His  stay  at 
Halifax  was  but  short.  He  arrived  there  on  the  8th 
of  October ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  November  following, 
the  Pegasus  anchored  in  English  Harbour,  Antigua, 
where  the  Prince  had  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
meeting  with  Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  then  the  senior 
officer  on  the  Leeward  Island  station.  The  friendship 
that  had  before  subsisted  between  these  illustrious 
seamen,  and  which  had  been  kept  up  by  occasional 
correspondence,  was  now  renewed ;  and  they  formed  that 
permanent  regard  for  each  other,  which  became  so 
highly  honourable  and  beneficial  to  both.  From  this 
time,  till  their  separation,  they  dined  alternately  with 
each  other,  and  the  Prince  acknowledged  many  years 
afterwards,  that — 

^^  It  was  at  this  era  he  first  formed  his  character 
as  a  naval  officer,  and  was  employed  in  a  manner  highly 
gratifying  to  his  feelings.  It  was  then,"  added  his 
Royal  Highness,  *^  that  I  particularly  observed  the 
greatness  of  Nelson's  superior  mind.  The  manner  in 
which  he  enforced  the  spirit  of  the  navigation  act,  first 
drew  my  attention  to  the  commercial  interests  of  my 
country.  We  visited  the  different  islands  together ;  and, 
as  much  as  the  manoeuvres  of  fleets  can  be  described  off 
the  headlands  of  islands,  we  fdught  over  again  the  prin- 
cipal  naval  actions  in  the  American  war.  Excepting 
the  naval  tuition  which  I  had  received  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  when  the  present  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Keats  was  lieutenant  of  her,  imd  for  whom  both 
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of  US  equally  entertained  a  sincere  regard^  my  mind  took 
its  first  decided  naval  turn  from  this  familiar  intercourse 
with  Nelson/' 

The  Prince  entered  most  zealously  into  the  various 
reforms  which  Nelson  was  now  carrying  on  in  the  dock«- 
yard  at  Antigua,  and  in  correcting  the  abuses  among 
the  contractors  and  prize-agents.  Nelson's  opinion  of 
his  naval  coadjutor  appears  in  a  letter  written  to  his 
firiend  Captain  Locker,  December  29th  this  year. 

^^  You  must  have  heard,  long  before  this  reaches  you," 
says  he,  ^^  that  Prince  William  is  under  my  command.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  take  care  that  he  is  not  a  loser  by 
that  circumstance.  He  has  his  foibles,  as  well  as  private 
men ;  but  they  are  far  overbalanced  by  his  virtues.  In 
his  professional  line  he  is  superior  to  nearly  two-thirds, 
I  am  sure,  of  the  list  3  and  in  attention  to  orders,  and 
respect  to  his  superior  ofl&cer,  I  hardly  know  his  equal. 
This  is  what  I  have  found  him." 

In  another  letter,  written  to  the  same  gentleman,  from 
Montserrat,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1/87,  Nelson 
says — 

"  I  am  here  with  the  Pegasus  and  Solebay.  The  island 
has  made  fine  addresses,  and  good  dinners.  To-morrow 
we  sail  for  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's.  His  Royal 
Highness  keeps  up  strict  discipline  in  his  ship,  and, 
without  paying  him  any  compliment,  she  is  one  of  the 
finest-ordered  frigates  I  have  seen.  He  has  had  more 
plague  with  his  officers  than  enough.  His  first  lieutenant 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  broke.  I  have  sent  him  under 
arrest,  he  having  written  for  a  court-martial  on  himself, 
to  vindicate  his  conduct,  because  his  captain  tfl8ught 
proper  to  reprimand  him  in  the  order-book.  In 
Bhort   our  service  has  been  so  relaxed  during  the  war^ 
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that  it  will  cost  many  a  court-martial  to  bring  it  jip 
again/' 

So  far^  however^  from  being  broke^  the  officer  hare 
alluded  to^  was  not  even  tried;  and  he  not  long  after- 
wards became  a  post-captam. 

Nelson  was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  nuurriage ;  and, 
in  a  letter  to  the  lady^  he  says  : — ^^  What  is  it  to  attend 
on  princes  ?  Let  me  attend  on  you^  and  I  am  satisfied. 
Some  are  bom  for  attendants  on  great  men ;  I  rathto 
think  that  is  not  my  particular  province.  His  Royal 
Highness  often  tells  me,  he  believes  I  am  married,  for  he 
never  saw  a  lover  so  easy,  or  say  so  little  of  the  object 
he  has  a  regard  for.  When  I  tell  him  I  certainly  am 
not,  he  says,  ^Then  he  is  sure  I  must  have  a  great 
esteem  for  you,  and  that  it  is  not  what  is  vulgarly  called 
love.' " 

The  marriage  of  Captain  Nelson  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Nisbet,  the  widow  of  a  physician  at  Nevis,  took  place  in 
that  island,  March  11th,  1787.  The  bride  was  given 
away  by  his  Royal  Highness,  who,  with  many  others^ 
congratulated  their  friend  in  having  borne  off  the  prin- 
cipal favourite  of  the  island. 

Nelson,  writing  to  Captain  Locker,  ten  days  afterwards, 
off  Tortola,  says — *^  My  time  since  November  has  been 
entirely  taken  up  in  attending  the  Prince  on  his  tour 
round  these  islands.  However,  except  Granada,  this  is 
the  last ;  when  I  shall  repair  to  English  Harbour,  and  fit 
the  Boreas  for  a  voyage  to  England.  Happy  shall  I  be 
when  that  time  arrives.  No  man  has  had  more  illness  or 
trouble  on  a  station  than  I  have  experienced;  but  let 
me  lay  a  balance  on  the  other  side — ^I  am  married  to  an 
amiable  woman  ;  that  far  makes  amends  for  every  thing; 
Ipdeed,  until  I  married  her,  I  never  knew  happiness,  and 
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I  am  moniUy  eeitain  she  will  ocmtinii^  to  make  me  a 
^tMfff  man  Ibr  tiie  rest  of  my  days.  Prince  l^lllam 
did  me  tlie  hononr  to  stand  her  fether  upon  the  occasion ; 
and  has  ahewn  every  act  .of  kindness  that  the  most 
aineero  friendship  could  bestow.  His  Royal  Highness 
leaves  this  country  in  Jnne^  by  which  time  I  hope  my 
orders  will  arrive^  or  that  somebody  will  be  ^ipointed  to 
the  command/' 

In  this  tour  of  the  Antilles,  the  Prince  received,  at 
every  place  where  he  landed,  testimonies  of  sincere  re- 
spect and  admiration.  Hie  House  of  Assembly,  at 
Barbadoes — ^the  most  English  of  all  the  islands,  which 
he  now  visited — passed  a  resolution  to  present  an  address 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  accompanied  with  a  gold-hilted 
sword  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  guineas.  That  of 
Dominica  presented  to  the  Prince  a  chronometer  of  the 
same  value. 

The  French  were  not  less  attentive  to  the  illustrious 
navigator,  who  received  invitations  from  the  Vicomte  de 
Damas,  governor  of  Martinico,  and  the  Baron  de  Clugny, 
governor  of  Guadaloupe,  to  favour  those  islands  with  a 
visit. 

As  Antigua  was  the  principal  station  of  the  ships  of 
war,  the  people  there  had,  of  course,  more  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  commander  of  the 
P^asus  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands.  In  a 
letter,  written  from  thence  in  February  1787>  an  eminent 
merchant  and  planter  says  to  his  friend  in  England — 

**  Prince  William-Henry  has  been  here  for  some  time 
past,  repairing  his  ship  ;  where  all  ranks  are  vying  with 
each  other  in  making  grand  entertainments  for  their 
illustrious  visiter.  The  Prince  is  quite  the  oflScer,  never 
wearing  any  other  dress  than  his  uniform,  and  his  star 
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and  garter  only  when  receivuig  addresses^  or  cm  any 
other  public  occasion.  He  has  not  slept  a  night  out  of 
his  ship  since  his  arrival  in  these  seas^  until  coming  into 
English  Harbour^  when  the  ship's  heaving  down  obliged 
him  to  be  on  shore.  His  Royal  Highness  shews  the 
most  amiable  disposition  and  condescension  on  every 
occasion,  sees  into  the  detail  of  the  business  of  big  ship, 
and  delivers  his  own  orders  with  the  most  minute 
attention  to  the  duty  and  discipline  of  the  frigate.  In 
short,  he  promises  to  be  what  we  all  hope  and  wish,  the 
restorer  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  British  navy." 

During  his  short  stay  on  this  station,  the  Prince  formed 
an  intimacy  with  that  valuable  officer  and  admiral,  then 
Captain  John  Holloway,  commanding  the  Solebay  frigate. 
Though  junior  in  rank,  he  was  some  years  older  than 
Nelson,  and  remarkable  for  the  blunt  sincerity  of  his 
language.  The  plainness  and  rigid  honesty  of  Holloway 
soon  attracted  the  respect  of  the  Prince;  who  shewed 
the  innate  excellence  of  his  own  heart,  in  receiving 
kindly  the  advice,  which  was  sometimes  more  faithfully 
than  courteously  given. 

Coming  one  day  on  board  the  Solebay,  his  Royal 
Highness  observed  a  Bible  lying  open  on  the  rudder- 
head.  Then,  addressing  himself  to  Captain  Holloway, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Jack,  you  are  always  reading  the 
Bible  I  Are  you  going  to  write  a  commentary  on  it  ?" 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  Holloway,  *^  but  the  longer  I  read 
that  book,  the  greater  is  my  eagerness  to  return  again 
to  the  perusal  of  its  contents ;  for  there  I  learn  all  the 
principles  of  my  duty ;  and,  among  the  rest,  ^^  to  trust 
in  the  Lord^  and  not  to  put  confidence  in  Princes,,'* 

This  plain  dealing  did  not  lessen  the  esteem  which  his 
Royal  Highness  had  conceived  for  his  nautical  Mentor^ 
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who  aooompanied  him  twice  in  hin  tour  among  the 
islands. 

This  excellent  officer  died  suddenly  at  Wells^  in 
Somersetshire,  his  native  city^  June  26^  1826^  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  The  veteran  had  risen  at 
six^  his  usual  hour^  apparently  not  worse  than  usual,  and 
by  eight  he  was  a  corpse.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1760 ; 
but,  though  he  had  seen  much  service,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions  as  a  lieutenant,  he  did  not 
attain  the  rank  of  postrcaptain  till  he  was  near  forty 
years  of  age.  In  1782,  he  commanded  the  Buffalo,  of 
sixty  guns,  and  was  attached  to  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe, 
when  that  great  admiral  relieved  Gibraltar.  From  that 
place  he  was  sent  to  convoy  the  store-ships  to  Sardinia ; 
which  service,  though  very  difficult,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  he  effected.  On  rejoining  the  fleet 
within  a  much  less  time  than  could  be  expected. 
Captain  Lord  Leveson  Gower  congratulated  the  noble 
admiral  on  the  event.  Lord  Howe  replied,  ^*  The 
captain  of  the.  Buffalo  has  done  his  duty:"  a  laconic 
answer — ^but,  from  such  a  man,  it  was  praise  of  sterling 
value. 

Captain  HoUoway  commanded  the  Duke  at  the  time  of 
the  mutiny  at  Spithead,  in  1797;  and  was  one  of  the 
officers  who,  from  their  strict  adherence  to  discipline, 
were  turned  ashore  by  the  malcontents.  His  services,  as 
a  captain,  ended  in  the  St.  George,  which  ship  was 
named,  when  launched,  as  already  noticed,  by  Prince 
William.  In  1799,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  ;  in  1804,  promoted  to  that  of  vice-admiral ; 
in  1807,  he  was  made  governor  of  Newfoundland;  in 
1809,  he  >vas  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue ; 
and,  finally,  to  that  of  the  red.    He  was  a  man  whose 
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character  united,  in  an  eminent  degree^  the  tirtaea  of 
undaunted  courage  and  Christian  piety. 

Prince  William  was  now  very  young,  not  having  as  yet 
reached  his  twenty-second  year  5  and,  therefore,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  standing  in  need  of  some  able  and 
honest  counsellor.  This  he  had  in  Captain  HoUoway ; 
but  the  instructor  he  most  valued,  and  by  whom  he 
most  profited,  was  Horatio  Nelson. 

It  is  recorded  of  that  great  character,  that,  during  the 
term  of  three  years,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Boreas 
in  the  West  Indies,  not  a  single  officer  or  man  died,  out 
of  her  whole  complement.  The  mode  he  adopted  was 
this  : — he  never  suffered  the  ship  to  remain  longer  than 
three  or  four  days  in  any  island,  at  a  time.  The  Boreas 
was  always  on  the  wing ;  and  when  it  happened  that 
any  other  ships  were  in  company,  the  captain  was  con- 
tinually forming  the  line,  exercising  his  men,  and 
chasing.  In  the  hurricane  months,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  anchor  in  English  Harbour,  he 
encouraged  music,  dancing,  and  cudgelling  on  board; 
and  the  officers,  particularly  the  younger  ones,  acted 
plays ;  which  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  ship's  company, 
and  caused  their  minds  to  be  constantly  employed. 

His  example  was  closely  imitated  by  the  Prince ;  who, 
as  already  observed,  co-operated  zealously  with  his 
friend  and  preceptor,  in  examining  and  correcting  the 
gross  abuses  which  prevailed  through  every  part  of  the 
naval  service  at  Antigua.  This  energy  and  patriotism 
created  enemies  5  and  evil  reports  flew  swiftly  with  every 
gale  to  England,  not  only  against  Nelson,  but  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Prince,  whose  indiscretions  were 
multiplied  ten  times  beyond  the  truth,  and  the  circum- 
stances were  exaggerated  by  every  art  of  colouring  that 
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cq^mstdy  fame  back  in  eourae  from  head-quarters ;  and 
pdoi^oitioiiay  with  cautions,  as  to  fiiture  omduct  and 
mtmmBp^tdon,  were  transmitted  also  by  priTSte  fidends 
MM  oonneiions. 

.  As  long  as  Nekwn  remained  on  the  station,  the  Prino^ 
felt  himself  secure  under  his  protecting  shield,  and  what 
inig^t  almost  be  termed  paternal  guardianship.  But 
Uiat  steady  associate,  and  excellent  director,  was  now 
obliged  to  return ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  twe 
friends  separated — ^Nelson,  for  England;  and  the  Princ^ 
for  Port  Rojral  in  Jamaica*  On  taking  leave,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  much  depressed,  and  exacted  a  promise 
from  Nelson,  to  stand  his  advocate  in  counteracting  the 
reports  that  had  been  circulated,  with  perfidious  industry, 
at  home,  to  the  detriment  of  his  character  while  abroad, 
when  he  possessed  not  the  means  or  opportunity  of 
vindicating  his  injured  reputation  in  perBon.  This 
pledge  Nelson  gave  most  sincerely ;  and  he  redeemed  it 
amply,  with  the  aid  and  experience  of  Captain  Locker. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Prince  was  deprived  of  his 
adviser,  and  left  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  did 
what  much  older  men  in  the  service  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  guilty  of,  in  similar  circumstances.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  or  placing 
himself  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  on 
the  next  station,  he  ran  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to 
Halifax  ;  from  whence  he  was  ordered  to  Quebec. 

This  destination  was  considered,  and  justly  enough,  as 
a  kind  of  exile,  not  unlike  the  Russian  mode  of  punish* 
mg  high  offenders  against  Imperial  authority,  by  sending 
them  to  pass  their  days  in  Siberia. 

Our  high*minded  Prince,  ill-brooking  the  idea  of  being 
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locked  up  for  a  wbok  winter  in  the  ice  of  toe  rifer 
SuLawrence^  took  French  leave,  and  steered  for  Etq^famd, 
though  hb  term  of  eenrice  wanted  full  six  moafhs  of  its 
completion.  The  resolution  was  exceedingly  bold,  eon- 
sidering  the  danger  of  the  voyage  at  that  season-of  the 
year,  when  the  hazard  of  running  on  the  numerous  rocks 
and  shoals,  which  abound  in  all  directions  through  these 
seas,  was  increased  by  the  dense  fogs  that  cover  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  frequently  extend .  all  the 
way  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  gallant  Prince,  however, 
fearless  of  these  perils,  and  disregarding  the  consequences 
of  his  temerity,  when  he  should  be  called  to  account  for 
that  and  his  previous  conduct,  persevered  in  his  course;, 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  December,  VJ9Jj  entered 
the  Cove  of  Cork.  On  nearing  the  land,  his  Royal 
Highness,  aware  of  the  state  in  which  he  stood,  and  of 
the  censure  to  which  he  was  liable,  prepared  despatches 
to  be  transmitted  home  immediately,  by  his  friend 
Charles  Duke  of  Rutland,  who,  when  he  sailed,  was 
Ticeroy  of  Ireland.  But  here  again  his  Royal  Highness 
was  fated  to  experience  a  severe  disappointment;  for 
the  first  news  that  saluted  him  was,  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  duke  six  weeks  before,  and  the  removal 
of  bis  remains  to  England  for  interment.  The  Prince 
felt  this  as  a  private,  no  less  than  a  public,  loss ;  and 
such  it  unquestionably  was,  particularly  to  Ireland.  The 
despatches  were  now  sent  to  the  Marquess  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  successor  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
by  him  were,  without  delay,  forwarded  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  then  the  first  lord, 
and  the  other  commissioners,  immediately  assembled, 
and  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Windsor,  with  the  letter 
Khich  the  Prince  had  written  to  his  Roval  Father,  in 
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justification  of  bis  general  conduct  abroad;  and,  in 
defence  of  tbe  measure  be  bad  now  adopted,  of  returning 
home  witbout  leave.  Tbe  next  morning,  bis  Majesty 
came  to  town^  and  beld  a  council  on  this  unpleasant 
concern;  tbe  result  of  wbicb  was,  an  immediate  order 
for  tbe  Pegasus  to  proceed  to  Plymouth. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  received  every  attention  from 
the  civil  authorities  and  gentry  of  Ireland.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  waited  upon  by  tbe  Mayor  of  Cork,  Mr. 
James  Kingston,  with  whom  be  dined  at  the  Mansion 
House  of  that  city;  as  be  afterwards  did  with  tbe 
merchants,  at  the  King's-arms.  He  also  went  to  the 
assembly-room,  where  be  danced  with  Miss  Kellett, 
daugbter  of  one  of  tbe  aldermen;  and  with  Miss  Lane, 
whose  father  bad  been  town-clerk  of  Cork.  From  thence, 
the  Prince  went  to  Youghall ;  and  there,  also,  he  dined 
with  tbe  corporation.  He  next  visited,  accompanied  by 
the  high-sheriff.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  the  Earls  of 
Shannon  and  Grandison  ;  and  lastly,  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  at  whose  seat  his  Royal  Highness  received 
the  letter  which  recalled  him  to  England.  In  obedience 
to  this  command,  he  set  off  immediately  for  Cork,  and 
proceeded  to  sea ;  but,  on  entering  the  British  Channel, 
the  ship  was  struck  by  a  violent  thnnder-stomi,  which 
tore  the  sails  to  ribands,  shivered  the  mainmast,  and  did 
other  damage.  On  the  27th  of  December,  the  Pegasus 
came  into  the  Hamoaze,  at  Plymouth,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  months  ;  and  the  next  day  she  went  into  dock 
to  repair. 
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CHAFfER  Vn. 

A.  1).  1788  TO  1789. 

Whkn  the  Prince  landed  at  Plymouth^  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  instantly  to  London^  aa  well  to 
explain  those  circumstances^  which  had  been  groady 
misrepresented,  to  his  disadvantage,  aa  to  see  his  familyi 
particularly  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  arrived  19 
England  during  his  absence.  Great,  therefore,  waa  the 
chagrin  of  his  Royal  Highness,  at  finding  that  he  WIM 
interdicted  from  leaving  tlic  harbour  of  Plymouth,  till-ht 
received  permission  so  to  do  from  the  Admiralty  board* 
The  Pegasus  was,  therefore,  kept  in  commission,  and 
the  Prince  ordered  to  remain,  for  the  purpose  of  super-r 
intending  those  repairs  of  which  she  stood  in  need. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  hard  measure-— but^ 
after  all,  it  cannot  be  called  unjust;  for,  in  every  service, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  the  navy,  discipline  and 
obedience  are  indispensable.  No  one  could  be  more 
sensible  of  this  than  the  King ;  and  with  this  feeling,  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  punish 
others  for  what  he  excused  in  his  son.  When  George 
the  Third  devoted  the  Prince  to  the  marine  service,  he 
laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  tliat  he  should  pass 
through  every  stage  of  it  in  the  regular  way,  and  be 
obliged,  M'hen  in  a  subordinate  station,  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  belonging  to  that  department ;  as,  without 
such  a  progressive  course,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible. 
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that  he  should  know  how  to  discriminate  between  those 
who  might  merit  reward  and  promotion,  and  those  who 
deserved  reprehension  and  degradation. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  complaint  of  that  great 
and  experienced  officer,  Nelson,  that  the  British  navy 
was,  at  this  very  period,  in  such  a  state  of  disor- 
ganisation, as  to  require  a  long  time  to  bring  things  into 
a  proper  condition.  Lord  Howe,  also,  was  so  convinced 
of  this  deterioration,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
brief  government  as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  set 
himself  zealously  about  effecting  a  change,  by  drawing 
np  a  new  code  of  Regulations,  for  the  better  discipline 
of  the  navy.  Among  these  articles,  none  could  be  more 
strict  than  those  which  respected  the  conduct  of  the 
officers ;  but  especially  that  of  the  captain,  who  on  no 
account  was  to  leave  the  ship,  when  in  England,  without 
permission  from  the  board ;  or,  if  abroad,  to  quit  that 
station  to  which  he  was  appointed,  imless  ordered 
home,  or  sent  on  a  different  service,  by  the  commander 
under  whose  orders  he  might  be  placed. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  breach  of  these  rules,  if  per- 
mitted, must  inevitably  ruin  the  navy,  and  prove  de- 
structive to  our  colonial  settlements,  by  depriving  them 
of  protection  in  the  event  of  a  war.  For,  were  one 
captain  allowed  to  quit  his  post  at  pleasure,  another 
would  claim  the  same  privilege,  and  exercise  it  whenever 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  particular  station  to 
which  he  was  attached,  or  with  the  senior  officer  who 
held  the  command.  In  the  present  case,  the  example 
was  of  a  very  peculiar  and  serious  character.  The  Prince 
was  known  to  be  a  strict  disciplinarian  himself;  and 
Black  Monday,  on  board  the  Pegasus,  when  the  register- 
book,  describing  offences  and  exhibiting  the  names  uf 
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oiFenders^  was  publicly  read  for  the  allotmait  of  puniifa-* 
ment,  rarely  proved  a  blank  day^  much  less  one  of 
festivity. 

Such  being  the  case^  the  violation  of  the  primary  rale 
of  service  in  the  captain,  was  one  that  could  not|  con-* 
sistently  with  equity,  and  a  regard  to  the  general 
welfare,  be  passed  over  without  censure,  or  some  mark  of 
displeasure.  The  board  of  Admiralty  certainly  stood  in 
an  awkward  situation,  and  therefore  submitted  all  the 
circumstances,  and  the  adjudication,  to  the  King ;  whose 
decision  was,  that  the  Prince  should  continue  within  the 
limits  of  Pljrmouth  garrison  for  as  many  months  as  he 
had  been  absent  from  his  station,  and  then  to  be  sent 
abroad  again  to  Halifax  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  sentence  was  communicated  in  due  form  to  the 
Princci  by  the  Admiralty ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  sub- 
mitted to  the  decree,  without  impugning  its  justice. 

As  the  Prince  could  not  leave  Plymouth,  his  two 
elder  brothers  resolved  to  visit  him,  in  what  might, 
truly  enough,  be  called  his  prison.  They,  accordingly, 
left  Carlton  House  on  the  6th  of  January,  1788 ;  and, 
on  the  8th,  reached  the  Dock,  now  Devonport. 

On  their  arrival.  Prince  William  hastened  to  meet 
them  I  and  it  was  represented,  by  one  who  witnessed  it, 
as  an  affecting  sight,  to  behold  the  three  royal  brothers 
assembled  together,  after  so  long  a  separation.  The  next 
morning  the  Princes,  attended  by  several  naval  and 
military  officers,  visited  the  dock-yard,  and  surveyed 
every  object  of  interest  or  curiosity  with  minute  attention. 
In  the  evening  they  dined  with  a  select  party,  and,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  proceeded  to  the  long-room,  at  Stonehouse, 
where  was  an  assemblage  of  the  principal  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Plymouth  and  the  neighbourhood. 
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Wlien  the  three  PrinceB  entered  arm-in-ann,  the  eldest 
m  the  centre^  they  received  the  compliments  of  the  whole 
oompaoy,  which  they  returned  with  affability,  ease,  and 
dignity.  The  royal  personages,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  danced  with  Mrs.  Depeister,  Miss  Fanshawe, 
Miss  W]rnne,  Miss  Calton,  and  Miss  Arthur,  the 
reigning  beauties  of  Plymouth. .  About  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  retired  to  rest.  On  the  following  day, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  went  afloat ;  and  the  whole 
fleet  in  Hamoaze  manned  the  yards,  and  saluted  with 
twenty-one  guns  each.  After  riding  to  Maker  Heights, 
ind  taking  a  survey  of  Whitsand  Bay,  Penlee  Pointy  and 
the  Ram  Head,  the  Princes  returned  to  Dock-— dined— 
ind  in  the  evening  went  again  to  the  Long-Room,  where 
the  night  was  spent  as  before,  **  frisking  light  in  frolic 


measure/' 


The  next  day,  the  two  elder  Princes,  taking  coach  at 
the  barrier-gate,  drove  through  the  town  very  slowly, 
and,  being  again  saluted  from  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel 
with  twenty -one  guns,  bade  adieu  to  their  brother,  and 
let  out  on  their  return  to  London. 

Soon  after  this.  Prince  William  was  visited  at  Plymouth 
by  his  friend  Nelson,  who  remained  here  some  weeks, 
during  which  period,  they  were  consulted  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Antigua,  respecting  a  reform  of  the  pre- 
valent abuses  in  that  island.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  received  on  that  subject,  Nelson  said, 
^You  may  rest  assured,  that  no  steps  shall  be  left 
untaken  by  me,  to  accomplish  the  discovery  of  these 
mal-practices,  and  to  get  you  the  reward  which,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  you  will  so  well  merit.  I  must, 
nevertheless,  apprise  you,  that  my  interest  in  this 
country  is  very  small ;  therefore  do  not  build  on  what  I 
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can  do  for  Jroii.  Indeed^  little  else  but  m)r  Integrity  and 
public  spirit  can  bring  such  a  humble  individual  as 
myself  into  notice :  however^  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
we  are  engaged  in^  will  support  itself  at  all  times  ;  more 
especially^  I  dare  say,  with  such  an  upright  character  as 
Mr.  Pitt.  His  Royal  Highness  commands  me  to  say, 
that,  were  he  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  could  be  of 
any  service  to  this  cause,  he  would  most  assuredly  sift' 
it  to  the  bottom ;  but  that,  at  present,  not  having  been 
from  this  port  since  his  arrival,  he  can  only  give  hid 
good  wishes  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  you  hftfe 
begun." 

Though  many  difficulties  occurred,  and  fnuch  d^Iay 
was  experienced,  in  this  work  of  reform,  theinvestigatloih 
now  set  on  foot  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  immense 
saving  to  Government,  and  of  preventing  such  extensiw 
frauds  in  future. 

In  the  summer,  the  Andromeda  frigate  was  pat' 
in  commission,  and  the  command  given  to  Prince- 
"William-Henry,  but  under  the  special  direction  rf 
Admiral  Gower.  The  present  admiral,  Sir  Charles- 
Morrice  Pole  was  the  first-lieutenant;  and  the  late 
Dr.  Majendie,  the  Prince's  former  tutor,  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  ship,  and  private-secretary  to  his  Royal 
Highness. 

After  cruising  some  weeks  in  the  Channel,  from' 
Dungeness  to  the  Lizard,  and  along  the  coast  of  France^ 
the  admiral  returned  to  Cawsand  Bay  on  the  21st  of 
July ;  and,  immediately,  on  his  landing,  the  Andromeda 
proceeded  again  to  sea,  for  Halifax,  where  she  arrived  at 
the  end  of  August. 

From  this  concise  statement  of  simple  facts,  the  reader 
i^iii  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  following 
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jMlatioQii  .oontaaQed  in  a  work  receutly.  published^  under 
^e  tide  of  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Keign  of  George 
jtbe  Fourth  }*'  but  which  might  more  properly  have  been 
denominated  |i  Libel,  from  beginning  to  end^  upon  the 
li^hole  Royal  Family. 

After  noticing  the  arrival  of  Prince  William  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  author  says, — ^^  He  found  himself  in  disgrace 
on  his  return^  in  consequence  of  his  having  over- 
drawn his  money  bills.  The  excess  of  the  young  Prince's 
expenditure  over  his  income,  was  accounted  for,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  elder  brother's,  by  the  insufficiency 
of  his  allowance;  and  his  vindication  was  borne  out 
by  a  fact.  He  was  allowed  only  £1^200  a  year  for  his 
table,  as  captain  of  a  frigate,  after  Admiral  Digby  had 
been  allowed  £1,000  a  year  for  his  table  as  a  mid- 
shipman. This  accords  with  the  King's  character — he 
was  parsimonious  to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  in 
his  own  habits,  but  prodigal  in  personal  favouritism  aud 
parliamentary  corruption.  The  common  crowd  was 
artfully  reconciled  by  his  barren  parsimony  in  the  one 
case,  to  his  oppressive  prodigality  in  the  other,  and  to 
the  frequent  discharge  of  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list. 

"  Prince  William  was  refused  leave  to  quit  his  ship 
at  Cork,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Dublin }  and  at 
Plymouth,  the  absence  of  invitation  from  the  King,  or 
leave  from  the  Admiralty,  apprised  him  that  his  presence 
was  not  desired  at  Buckingham  House.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Diikej  of  York  joined,  and  passed  some  days 
with  him  at  Plymouth,  which,  for  the  time,  was  enlivened 
by  festivities  and  illuminations.  Prince  William  could 
not  obtain  leave  to  quit  his  ship ;  but  it  was  said,  that, 
like  a  true  sailor,  he  consoled  himself  with  falling  in 
love.     The  supposed  object  of  his  affection  was  a  young 
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Jidy,  named  Wynne,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant.  Hd 
was  passing  his  tune  very  agreeably  at  Plymouth,  when 
a  sudden  order  sent  him  to  sea  agun,  in  command  of 
the  Andromeda,  with  Admiral  Gower.  The  motive  of 
this  order  was,  to  separate  him  from  the  lady ;  and  a 
trick  was  at  the  same  time  played  upon  him  by  the 
Admiralty.  His  ship,  when  he  sailed,  not  being  provided 
for  a  foreign  station,  he  supposed  himself  going  only  on 
a  short  cruise.  When  the  day  came  for  the  separation 
of  the  Andromeda  from  the  squadron,  he  was  informed 
that  his  destination  was  the  West  Indies ;  and  that,  to 
prevent  the  delay  of  his  returning  for  stores,  the  Andro- 
meda should  be  provided  from  some  of  the  other  ships, 
which  '  had  luckily  brought  out  the  proper  supply/ 
He  obeyed  the  signal  for  parting — walked  the  quarter- 
deck in  no  very  tranquil  mood — ^  muttered  a  prayer  or 
two,'  with  more  energy  than  devotion,  for  the  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty — and  ordered  the  master  to  direct  his 
course  for  Antigua." 

Here  we  have  a  little  truth,  but  more  falsehood ;  and 
the  whole  blended  and  coloured,  with  an  obvious 
design  to  vilify  and  bring  into  contempt  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead. 

Every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  economy  o 
the  navy,  must  be  aware,  that  the  allowances  to  officers 
arc  necessarily  different,  according  to  the  respectivt 
rates  of  the  ships,  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  the 
professional  rank  of  the  commanders.  The  grant  to 
Admiral  Digby  was  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison. What  the  Prince  subsequently  received  for  the 
support  of  bis  cabin,  in  such  a  small  vessel  as  the 
Pegasus,  should  be  considered  liberal,  rather  than  par* 
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•imoiiioiifl,  when  added  to  the  ordinary  allowance  of  a 
p08t<-captain  on  board  a  frigate.  Besides  which,  it  will 
hoar  a  question,  whether  a  more  splendid  ertablishment 
would  not  have  been  injurious  to  the  service,  by  intro- 
ducing «  spirit  of  emulative  prodigality,  among  officers 
nAo  could  iU  afford  such  a  competition,  and,  still  worse, 
by  drawing  ihem  aside  from  the  path  of  true  honour,  to 
indolge  in  folly  and  amusement. 

Lord  Kames  has  well  observed,  that,  according  to  our 
present  manners,  where  luxury  and  selfishness  prevail, 
it  qipears  an  egregiouB  blunder  to  enrich  a  general  or 
in  admiral  during  his  command.  '^This  single  error 
against  good  policy/'  says  he,  '^  has  reduced  Britain 
more  than  once  to  a  low  condition,  and  will  ruin  it  at 
last."  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  pursue  any  further 
argument  on  a  calumny  which  carries  its  own  refutation 
throughout;  for,  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  Prince,  that  he 
was  refused  permission  to  visit  Dublin  on  his  arrival  from 
the  Halifax  station,  it  is  of  the  same  complexion  with 
the  rest.  No  such  refusal  could  be  made — ^because  no  such 
favour  was  ever  asked.  It  is  true,  that  the  Prince  was  not 
invited  to  Buckingham  House ;  and  the  reason  why  he 
was  not,  has  already  been  given.  The  amorous  story  is 
extracted  from  an  idle  romance  published  at  the  period  ; 
and  the  foolish  one,  of  a  trick  played  by  the  Admiralty 
to  decoy  the  Prince  to  sea,  is  a  clumsy  invention,  as 
void  of  all  foundation  of  truth,  as  the  obsolete  tale  of 
the  meditated  kidnapping  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
Grandfather,  and  transporting  him  to  America.  Yet 
this  is  history,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
new  school  of  literary  morality,  which,  regardless  of 
all  consequences,  assumes  a  right  to  adopt  any  fiction 
that  may  serve  the  purpose  of  party,  and  blacken  the 
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reputation  of  public  men.    But  to  proceed  with  our 
narrative. 

Prince  William  did  not  continue  long  at  Halifax.  la 
pursuance  of  his  instructions,  he  sailed  from  thence^^  at 
the  setting  in  of  winter,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the 
middle  of  November  arrived  at  his  old  station  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  As  the  following  anecdote  has  xer 
cently  appeared  in  print,  it  cannot  well  be  omitted  ui 
this  record ;  though  the  story,  it  must  be  allowed,  carries 
a  very  apocryphal  appearance. 

The  Andromeda  reached  the  harbour  of  Port  Roy^ 
after  dusk,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  with  the  first-liea- 
tenant,  proceeded  in  the  barge  to  the  shore.  T\^J 
immediately,  in  their  uniforms,  entered  the  public-roomsj 
and  the  new-comer,  as  captain  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships,  was  good-humouredly  greeted  by  tlie  military 
officers,  with  whom  he  played  several  games  at  billiards, 
After  some  inquiries,  the  Prince  requestt^d  his  antagonistp 
the  Colonel-commandant,  to  have  the  goodness  to  parade 
his  regiment  at  day- light,  as  hjb  wished  to  inspect  rr ! 
The  astonishment  excited  by  such  a  request  from  a  oipr 
tain  of  the  navy,  was  only  equalled  by  the  surprise,,  when^ 
on  explanation,  it  was  discovered  from  whom  it  came. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  at 
having  their  favourite  once  more  among  them ;  and  some, 
of  the  principal  persons  of  that  important  colony  wer^ 
inclined  to  liope,  that  on  application,  by  petition,  to  the 
authorities  in  England,  they  might  succeed  in  obtaining; 
Prince  William  for  their  residentiary  governor.  Circum* 
stances,  however,  shortly  occurred,  which  put  an  end  to 
tlie  expectation,  though  not  to  the  attachment  that  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  the  islanders  and  their  illustrious 
friend  and  advocate. 


^  On  tie  JMcoUd  of  December,  the  House  of  Assembly 
Toted  one  thoustod  guineas,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
U  an  elegant  etar,  ornamented  with  dianionds^  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince,  as  a  ''  humble  testimony  of  the  rerj^ 
hi^h  feftpect  and  esteem  the  Island  entertains  for  his 
taiinent  riHues^  and  the  happiness  they  feel  at  seeing  hiin 
once  more  amongst  them ;  as  well  as  of  the  grateful 
tense  they  have  of  the  particular  attention  which  his 
Royal  Highness  pays  to  the  duties  of  a  profession,  which 
is  the  support  and  defence  of  the  British  Empire  in 
genera],  and  of  this  island  in  particular/' 

When  the  committee  of  the  House  waited  on  His 
Royal  Highness,  to  request  his  acceptance  of  the  i^tar,  he 
deceived  them  in  the  politest  manner — declared  himself 
unconscious  of  any  merit  that  could  entitle  him  to  such 
a  mark  of  regard — and  assured  them  he  should  ever 
reiiiembcr,  with  pccuFuir  pleasure,  their  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  affection  for  his  person. 

Durini*  the  Prince's  stay,  he  attended  the  debates  in 
the  senate  of  Jamaica,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased  j 
and  particularly  so  with  the  resolutions  then  passed  in 
his  presence,  for  revising  the  code  of  slavery,  and  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  negroes. 

This  Colonial  Act  contained  the  following  reforms, 
ftcpressed  in  the  simple  language  of  men  unused  to 
technicalities  and  legal  verbiage  : — 

First.— Every  proprietor  of  a  slave  is  prohibited 
from  turning  him  away  when  incapacitated  by  age  or 
sickness,  but  must  provide  for  him  wholesome  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every 
offence. 

Secondly. — ^Every  person  who  mutilates  a  slave  shall 
pay  a  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  be 
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imprisoned  for  a  term,  not  exceeding  twelve  months;  and, 
in  very  atrocious  cases,  the  slaves  to  be  declared  free. 

Thirdly. — ^Any  person  wantonly,  or  bloody-mindedly, 
killing  a  slave,  shall  suffer  death. 

Fourthly. — ^Any  person  whipping,  bruising,  woun^^i^ 
or  imprisoning  a  slave,  not  his  property,  nor  under  his 
care,  shall  suffer  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Fifthly. — ^A  parochial  tax  to  be  raised  for  the  support 
of  negroes  disabled  by  sickness  and  old  age,  having  no 
owners.  * 

The  necessity  of  the  last  article  will  best  appear  in  the 
relation  of  an  incident  which  occurred  some  years  before 
these  regulations  were  made,  llie  story  is  thus  told,  in 
a  letter  from  a  lady  at  Jamaica  to  one  of  her  female 
friends  in  England. 

'^  One  morning,  taking  an  airing  along  the  piazza  lead- 
ing from  Kingston  to  the  fields,  an  old  negro,  who  was 
sitting  there,  begged  alms  of  me.  I  passed  on  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him;  but  immediately  reflecting 
upon  the  poor  fellow's  situation,  being  aged  and  a  cripple, 
I  turned  back,  and  gave  him  a  bit,  (a  silver  coin  almost 
fivepence  in  value,)  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
had  got  but  a  few  more  remaining  to  myself.  The  negro 
expressed  his  gratitude  and  good  wishes,  and  I  went  my 
way.  Some  days  afterwards,  having  occasion  to  pass  the 
same  spot,  I  again  saw  the  negro,  seated  as  before :  aa 
my  nearer  approach,  he  made  an  effort  to  advance  towards 
me,  but  his  infirmities  disabled  him  from  getting  further 
than  a  few  steps,  by  which  means  I  had  an  opportuni^ 
of  proceeding  without  being  interrupted.  Upon  thvs  he 
called,  after  me,  but  I  still  walked  on,  without  regarding 
him;  seeing  which,  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  higher 
pitch,  begging  me  to  speak  with  him  for  only  one  moment. 
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Curioits  to  hear  what  the  poor  creature  had  to  sayj  I 
retnmed ;  when  he  delivered  himself  to  this  effect : — 
that  as  aoon  as  I  had  left  him  the  other  day,  he  con- 
doded,  from  what  I  had  said  when  I  relieved  him,  that  I 
Iras  myself  in  distress ;  that  it  grieved  him  to  see  a 
lady  in  want ;  nor  could  be  happy  till  he  saw  me  again. 
He  then  pulled  out  a  purse,  containing  twenty-eight 
doubloons,  which  he  pressed  me  to  accept,  saying,  that 
he  could  collect  more,  and  quite  sufficient  to  keep  him 
firom  starving,  but  that  a  lady  could  not  beg,  and,  there- 
fore, must  die  for  want  of  '  yaniy  yami  meaning  bread, 
if  she  had  no  money.  I  thanked  the  grateful  creature 
(or  his  sympathy ;  but  told  him,  that  I  had  got  more 
money  since  I  saw  turn,  and  therefore  did  not  want  it. 

'^  I  then  asked  him, '  how  his  master  suffered  him  to 
beg,  since  he  was  so  old  and  decrepit?*  He  told  me, 
that  now,  since  he  could  work  no  more,  his  master  had 
discarded  him,  under  the  plea  of  giving  him  his  freedom  ; 
bnt,  in  reality,  to  get  rid  of  an  encumbrance.  He  said, 
that  he  had  been  a  slave  from  his  infancy,  and  that  his 
sores  were  occasioned  by  constant  labour  and  hard  usage. 
After  presenting  him  another  trifle,  and  cautioning  him 
not  to  discover  his  money  to  any  person,  lest  he  might 
be  robbed,  I  took  my  leave ;  reflecting  on  the  affecting 
adventure  I  had  experienced." 

At  the  end  of  January,  1/89,  the  Andromeda  sailed 
from  Port  Royal,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage  along  the 
coast  of  America,  reached  her  former  station  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Here  the  Prince  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  melancholy  condition  of  the  King  ;  and  the  agitated 
state  of  the  nation,  by  the  proceedings,  then  going 
on  in  Parliament,  respecting  the  Regency  Bill.  In  the 
coarse  of   those   debates,  when    that   part  of  the  bill 
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for  nominating  the  persons  who  should  constitute  the 
Queen's  council^  in  the  care  of  the  King's  person,  came 
to  be  discussed^  Lord  Norths  in  the  House  of  CommanSy 
moved^  ^^that  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  William^Henry 
be  one  of  her  Majesty's  council :"  but-  the  motion  vaa 
negatived ;  as  also  was  that  for  nominating  the  Duke  of 
York^  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  During 
these  important^  but  stormy  discussions,  which  were  carried 
on  in  a  most  acrimonious  spirit,  no  official  communication 
was  made  to  the  absent  Prince ;  perhaps,  because  he  was 
not  yet  a  peer  in  Parliament.  His  private  letters,  however, 
were  from  friends  who  took  an  active  part,  and  were  mainly 
concerned,  in  the  great  question  then  pending  in  the  two 
houses.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  his 
Royal  Highness's  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
intense  anxiety  on  a  subject  of  such  moment,  and  which 
affected  him  so  very  nearly.  But  it  was  not  till  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  that  he  received  his  letters  of  recall ; 
and,  on  entering  the  Channeli  after  a  speedy  run  of 
twenty-one  days,  he  was  greeted  with  the  gratifying  in* 
telligence  of  his  father's  convalescence,  and  resumption 
of  the  regal  functions. 

The  Prince  landed  at  Spithead  on  the  29th  of  April; 
and  on  the  2d  of  May  he  arrived  at  Windsor,  when 
he  was  immediately  introduced  both  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  from  whom  he  met  with  an  affectionate  welcome. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  tlie  Liondon  Gazette  contained 
the  following  announcement : — ^^  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  to  Prince  William-Henry,  and  to  his 
heirs  male  lawfully  begotten,  the  dignities  of  Duke  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Earl  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland ;  by  the  names,  styles,  and  titles  of  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  kingdom  i4 
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brettt  Britain^  and  of  Earl  of  Mimster^  in  the  kingdom 
of  Inland.'' 

The  nation  at  this  time  exhibited^  from  one  end  to 
(he  otfaik*^  a  splendid  scene  of  joy  and  gladnesfl.  The 
illnmfaMitlons  and  entertainments  in  the  metropolis  were 
ri  a  deaertption  infinitely  surpassing  any  pageantry  that 
had  ever  been  known  before^  and  certainly  have  never 
beta  equalled  since. 

Of  Aese  magnificent  spectacles,  the  principal  had  passed 
previouB  to  the  arrival  of  Prince  William ;  but,  on  the 
90th  of  May,  his  Royal  Highness  was  present  at  the  gala 
of  the  French  ambassador  in  Portman  Square.  This  fdte, 
though  gorgeouB,  fell  far  short  of  that  given  at  Ranelagh 
liy  the  Marquess  del  Campo,  the  Spanish  minister,  who 
seems  to  have  made  it  his  study  in  what  way  he  could 
lavish  most  money  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  The 
supper-room,  fitted  up  for  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 
was  under  a  rich  canopy,  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  made 
of  white  satin  fringed  with  gold.  The  whole  service 
was  of  solid  gold,  and  the  decorations  corresponded  in 
deganee.  The  table-cloth  alone  was  of  the  value  of 
ninety  guineas.  There  were  all  sorts  of  the  choicest 
fruits,  and  the  most  exquisite  wines ;  some  of  which 
had  been  actually  sent  from  Spain  for  the  purpose. 

There  were  two  hundred  other  boxes,  for  the  rest  of 
the  company;  the  lower  ones  being  laid  open,  by  the 
curtains  of  the  tents  drawing  up ;  and  all  were  served  in 
the  most  luxuriant  style. 

In  the  interim  between  these  two  extravagant  and 
perhaps  rival  entertainments,  Prince  William-Henry  gave 
one  on  the  Ist  of  June,  at  Willis's  Subscription  House, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  brothers,  and  in  honour  of  the 
title  to  which  he  had  himself  been  just  advanced. 
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The  rooms  were  elegantly  decorated  with  festoons  of 
red  and  white  roses,  emblematic  of  union^  and  whichy 
intermingled,  made  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The 
apartment,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence  sat,  with  their  select  friends^  was 
splendidly  ornamented  with  blue  silk  and  flowers^  in 
various  combinations.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
were  three  transparencies,  representing  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  royal  brothers;  on  the  right  side  were 
the  Coldstream  colours,  with  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter ;  on  the  left  was  a  flag,  with  an  anchor^  and 
these  words  underneath,  "  united  fob  ever." 

It  could  not  be  concealed  that,  amidst  all  this  outward 
shew  of  pleasure,  there  was,  in  the  Royal  Family,  some* 
thing  that  disturbed  its  repose,  and  divided  one  part 
from  the  other.  If  the  entertainment  given  by  the  newly- 
created  Duke  was  insufficient  to  excite  suspicion,  by  its 
confining  the  festal  union  to  the  three  Princes,  whose 
banners  were  displayed  on  the  occasion ;  the  gala  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  on  the  day  following,  exhibited  a 
proof  that  the  shew  of  harmony  was  but  ill  supported. 
Though  the  three  elder  Princes  were  there^  neither 
one  nor  the  other  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
rest  of  the  Family,  nor  joined  in  the  dance  with  the 
Princesses.    The  cause  of  all  this  was  not  long  to  seek. 

The  absence  of  Prince  William  during  the  late  dis- 
tressing crisis  was  to  him  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for 
though  his  Royal  Highness  could  not  have  borne  any  public 
part  in  the  legislative  proceedings  then  pursuing,  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  view  them  with 
indifference,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  question  of  his 
brother's  claim  of  hereditary  right  to  the  Regency,  and  to 
the  unlimited  exercise  of  all  the  regal  powers  during 
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the  indqpftcity  id  the  King.  When,  therefore^  his  Royal 
HighnesB  returned  home,  he  might  have  maintained  the 
groond  of  neutrality  with  perfect  safety ;  for  there  was  no 
dispute  now  subsisting  to  call  him  into  the  political  field. 
Properly  speaking,  the  subject  was  no  more  in  existence, 
than  as  a  mere  matter  of  history  and  speculation.  But 
the  eonduct  of  those  persons  who  had  figured  most 
prominently  in  the  contention  could  not  all  at  once  be 
forgotten^  nor  easily  be  forgiven.  While  the  Royal 
patient  lay  in  a  state  that  demanded  the  absorption  of 
all  political  differences,  and  the  suspension  of  ambitious 
intrigues^  cabals  were  incessantly  at  work,  even  iu  the 
very  palace^  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  immediate 
changes  in  every  department  of  the  government.  Carlton 
House  exhibited  all  the  significant  appearances  of  in- 
tense anxiety,  not  that  arisuig  from  concern  and  grief,  but 
the  impatience  of  hope,  and  the  eagerness  of  expectation. 

The  birds  of  prey  flocked  from  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  anticipating  the  immediate  indulgence  of  their 
wishes  in  the  partition  of  places  and  pensions,  that  had 
been  assured  to  them  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Heir- 
apparent. 

Even  the  convenient  mask  of  decorum  was  laid  aside 
by  these  insatiate  place-hunters,  who,  dazzled  with  the 
rays  that  blazed  suddenly  around  them,  rushed  forth  in 
impetuous  eagerness  to  profit  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances ;  each  saying  to  his  neighbour — let  us  hasten  to 
the  field  of  plunder  : 

**  The  sun  shines  hot,  and  if  we  use  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay." 

With  a  little  cautious  discretion,  the  adventurers  might 
have  gained    credit   for    their    moderation;    and  have 
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strengthened  their  interests^  by  contributing  to  the  haN 
mony  of  the  royal  household.  But  the  intoxication  dt 
the  moment  made  them  insensible  of  e?ery  thing,  except 
the  fascinating  charm  of  power. 

The  Heir-apparent,  by  setting  himself  up  as  the  heaA 
of  this  party,  now  became  responsible  for  their  principles 
and  practices,  whether  he  in  his  heart  approml  them  or 
not.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  Prince  and  the  political  body  witii  whom 
he  was  associated.  They  were  embarked  in  one  desperate 
enterprise  ;  and,  therefore,  were  fated  alike  to  share  the 
consequences.  The  storm  came  as  suddenly  as  the  sun- 
shine had  done;  and  when  the  Prince's  friends  were 
on  the  very  point  of  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  harvest, 
the  whole  was  swept  from  their  grasp,  leaving  to  them 
the  bitter  reflection  of  being  the  authors  of  their  own 
disgrace. 

To  keep  from  the  restored  Monarch  all  knowledge  of 
what  had  occurred  in  his  family,  and  in  Parliament, 
while  he  I^  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  would  have  been 
as  impracticable,  as  to  persuade  him  that  the  party  who 
had  been  so  forward  in  filling  the  throne  before  it  was 
vacant,  could  either  be  his  friends,  or  those  of  lus  son. 
George  the  Third  must  have  been  something  more  than 
man,  if  he  had  not  felt  with  pain,  conduct  which  so  nearly 
resembled  that  of  Harry  of  Monmouth,  in  taking  the 
crown  from  the  pillow  of  his  dying  father.  But,  what- 
ever were  the  feelings  of  the  King  on  his  recovery,  he 
only  expressed  them  by  silent  reserve ;  which,  however, 
could  not  be  mistaken,  especially  when  the  Queen  de- 
ported herself  with  a  similar  chilliness.  Taking  all  this 
as  a  repulsion,  the  two  elder  Princes  withdrew  from 
court ;  and  in  tliat  state  of  ^^oluntary  exile,  their  brother 
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finiild  Uiem  op  hia  arrivi^.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
King  «0Q&  9L  liMmt  to  Prince  William^  in  which  the  royal 
writer  sleted^  in  strong  terms,  his  disi^probation  of  the 
prooeedingt  and  connexions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
thronglMnit  the  late  perilous  crisis.  .  This  letter  was 
(Dommtimcated  with  permission  to  the  Heir-apparent) 
wko^  iHieti  the  King  returned  from  his  excursion  to 
the  western  coast,  wrote  an  exculpatory  epistle  to  his 
Majesty^  as  follows  ^— 

«  Sir, 
"  IhinikiDg  it  probable  that  I  should  have  been  honoured 
irith  your  commands  to  attend  on  your  Majesty  on  Wednesday 
last,  I  have  unfortunately  lost  the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
duty  to  your  Majesty  before  your  departure  for  Weymouth. 
The  accounts  I  have  received  of  your  Majesty's  health  have 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction;  and  should  it  be  your 
Majesty's  intention  to  return  to  Weymouth,  I  trust,  Sir,  there 
will  be  no  impropriety  in  my  then  entreating  your  Majesty's 
gracious  attention  to  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment  to  tlie 
peace  of  my  own  mind,  and  one  in  which  I  am  convinced  your 
Majesty's  feelmgs  are  equally  interested.  Your  Majesty's  letter 
to  my  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  May  last,  was  the  first 
direct  intimation  1  had  ever  received  that  my  conduct,  and  that 
of  my  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  during  your  Majesty's  late 
lamented  illness,  had  brought  on  us  the  heavy  misfortune  of  your 
Majesty's  displeasure.  I  should  be  wholly  unworthy  the  return  of 
your  Majesty's  confidence  and  good  opinion,  which  will  ever  be 
the  first  objects  of  my  life,  if  I  could  have  read  the  passage  in  that 
letter  without  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  your  Majesty's  mind,  though  at  the  same  time  I  felt 
the  firmest  persuasion  that  your  Majesty's  generosity  and 
goodness  would  never  permit  that  effect  to  remain,  without 
afording  us  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  had  been  urged 
against  us-— of  replying  to  our  accusers;  and  of  justifying  our  • 
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selves,  if  the  means  of  justification  were  in  our  power.  Gretty 
however,  as  my  impatience  and  anxiety  were  on  this  subject,  I 
felt  it  a  superior  consideration  not  to  intrude  any  nnpleasing 
agitating  discussions  upon  your  Majesty's  attention,  during  an 
excursion  devoted  to  the  ease  and  amusement  necessary  for  the 
re-establishment  of  your  Majesty's  health.  I  determined  to 
sacrifice  my  own  feelings,  and  to  wait  with  resignation  till  the 
fortunate  opportunity  should  arrive,  when  your  Majesty's  own 
paternal  goodness  would,  I  was  convinced,  lead  you  eren  to 
invite  your  sons  to  that  fair  hearing,  which  your  justice  would 
not  deny  to  the  meanest  individual  of  your  subjects.  In  this 
painful  interval,  I  have  employed  myself  in  drawing  up  a  full 
statement  and  account  of  my  conduct  during  the  period  alluded 
to,  and  of  the  motives  and  circumstances  which  influenced  me. 
When  these  shall  be  humbly  submitted  to  your  Majesty's  con- 
sideration, I  may  possibly  be  found  to  have  erred  in  judgment, 
and  to  have  acted  on  mistaken  principles,  but  I  have  the  most 
assured  conviction  that  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  been  de- 
ficient in  that  duteous  affection  to  your  Majesty  which  nothing 
shall  ever  diminish.  Anxious  for  every  thing  that  may  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  your  Majesty's  mind,  I  cannot 
omit  this  opportunity  of  lamenting  those  appearances  of  a  less 
gracious  disposition  in  the  Queen,  towards  my  brothers  and 
myself,  than  we  were  accustomed  to  experience ;  and  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  if,  by  your  affectionate  interposition,  these 
most  unpleasant  sensations  should  be  happily  removed,  it  would 
be  an  event  not  less  grateful  to  our  minds,  than  satisfactory  to 
your  Majesty's  own  benign  disposition.  "  G,  P.*' 

This  letter  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  Sheridan ; 
and  the  memorial  alluded  to,  is  presumed  to  have  been 
the  laboured  composition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot^  after- 
wards Lord  Minto.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  erase  the  impression  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
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mind  of  the  King,  by  the  knowledge  that  his  own 
children  had  suiFered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  what 
he  considered  an  unnatural  alliance,  at  a  time,  and 
ander  eircumstances,  when  a  voice  more  solemn  than 
from  the  tomb  warned  them  agairtst  all  political  con- 
federacies,  as  tending  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to 
a  party^  and  thereby  lessening  their  own  power  of  doing 
good. 

The  letter  attributed  to  Sheridan  is  altogether  such  a 
piece  of  affected  humility,  that  no  wonder  could  be  made 
of  its  remaining  unanswered.  George  the  Third  was  a 
man  of  plain  imderstanding,  but  of  quick  discernment ; 
and  he  could  not  avoid  seeing,  in  this  artful  epistle, 
evidences  of  a  spirit  more  determined  upon  justification 
than  submission.  In  truth,  there  is  not  one  word  of 
pure  contrition  throughout  the  whole  letter ;  and  the  insi- 
nuations at  the  close,  reflecting  upon  the  Queen,  added 
oil  to  the  flame. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  that  the  three  royal  brothers 
were  under  the  cloud  of  paternal  displeasure ;  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  however,  was  soon  restored  to  favour,  for, 
on  the  23d  of  September,  he  had  a  private  audience  in 
the  King's  closet,  previous  to  the  first  levee  that  was 
held  after  his  Majesty's  recovery. 

Having  brought  the  history  down  to  this  important 
period,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  expose  another  egregious 
misrepresentation  and  gross  calumny  contained  in  the 
Memoir  of  George  the  Fourth,  already  mentioned. 

"  The  first  act  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  he  entered 
on  the  exercise  of  the  regency,  would  have  been  to 
create  his  brother.  Prince  William,  a  peer.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  latter  in  the  spring,  he  found  the  King 
restored  to  his  functions ;  and,  after  some  short  delay, 
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was  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  entered  into  the 
society^  amusements^  and  interests  of  the  Prince  with 
the  same  familiarity  and  zeal  as  the  Duke  of  York  $  and 
afforded  frequent  matter  for  conversation  by  his  naval 
frankness^  and  his  whimsical  application  of  that  most 
figurative  of  all  languages — the  vocabulary  of  sailors. 
A  curious  rencontre  was  said  to  have  taken  place  the 
morning  after  the  French  ambassador's  gala,  between  him 
and  the  well-known  Madame  Schwellenberg.  Having 
called  at  Buckingham  House,  he  was  shewn  into  a  room 
in  which  he  found  this  German  favourite  of  the  Queen. 
Upon  his  entrance,  the  lady  retired  precipitately; 
but  soon  returned  to  apologise  for  her  rudeness,  by 
saying,  *'  she  thought  it  was  the  Duke  of  York/'  **  And 
suppose  it  was  the  Duke  of  York  1''  said  the  enraged 
sailor,  saluting  her  ears  with  a  quarter-deck  rebuke, 
of  which  the  only  part  that  can  be  cited,  was  the  threat 
of  "  a  stinging  dozen  before  all  the  pages  of  the  back 
stairs/' 

What  is  here  said  of  the  Prince's  intention  to  create 
bis  brother  a  peer  is  true ;  but  the  act  would  not  have 
been  his,  any  farther  than  that  of  carrying  into  effect 
what  had  been  long  before  determined.  When  the 
second  son  of  George  the  Third  received  the  title  of 
York,  the  King  himself  resolved  to  revive  that  of 
Clarence,  in  favour  of  Prince  William.  The  patent 
was  even  made  out  in  due  form,  and  waited  only  the 
arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  the  sign-manual,  to  be 
completed. 

The  other  story  calls  for  particular  notice. 

Madame  Schwellenberg  came  to  England  with  the 
Queen,  whose  attendant  she  was  from  the  infancy  of  her 
Majesty,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  own  existence,  which 
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tenninafted  very  suddenly  in  1797>  &t  BuckiDgham  Hoiue. 
At  the  period  when  the  forecaiitle  scene  b  said  to  have 
Inppened,  the  German  lady  was  near^  if  not  quite,  sixty 
yean  of  age;  is  it  therefore  credible  that  the  Prince,  who, 
when  a  child,  had  been  a  favourite  of  Madam  Schwd- 
lenbcfg,  could  so  £»  lose  sight  of  what  was  due  to  his 
own  rank,  as  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  towards 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  that,  too,  without  any  pro- 
vocation? 

The  Tcry  supposition  of  his  being  capable  of  such  a 
flsgrant  breach  of  good  manners  would  be  a  serious 
iuipiachiwnt  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  honour;  and, 
theieftue,  the  publication  of  the  story,  whether  it  be 
Use  or  tnis^  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  designed  injury  to  his  reputation,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  having  contracted  at  sea  nothing  better 
than  low  habits  and  vulgar  language. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  circumstance,  even  if  it 
actually  occurred,  is  not  of  moment,  and  that,  being  re- 
ported by  a  concealed  writer,  it  is  little  calculated  to  do 
misdiief,  let  the  answer  be  in  the  words  of  our  immortal 
dramatist:—- 

**  The  inttniments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths* 
Win  OS  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence.'' 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


On  the  8th  of  June,  1789^  Prince  William-Henry  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Liords^  and  took  the  oatha 
and  his  seat  as  Dukb  of  Clarbncb,  being  the  fourth 
possessor  of  that  royal  distinction  in  the  course  of  five 
centuries.  As  the  history  of  the  title^  and  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  it,  may  be  said  to  be  curious,  and  is  but  little 
known,  we  shall  be  excused  for  devoting  some  pages  to 
the  subject. 

Clare,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  river  Stour,  gave  the  title  of 
Earl,  first  to  Gilbert,  the  son  of  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert, 
who  is  styled  in  the  pedigree,  *^  Seigneur  de  Clare-en- 
Caux,'*  that  is,  of  Caux,  in  Normandy,  whence  the 
family  originated.  This  Earl  Gilbert  married  Adeliza, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Claremont,  and  had  issue, 
Richard,  the  second  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Gilbert,  sumamed 
Strongbow,  created  by  King  Stephen  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
which  last  lord  died  in  1149. 

The  last-mentioned  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare, 
and  Lord  of  Tonbridge,  married  Adeliza,  sister  to  Ran- 
dolph de  Meschines,  Earl  of  Chester,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Roger.  Gilbert,  who  styled 
himself  Earl  of  Clare  and  Hertford,  died  without  issue. 
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and  was  succeeded  in  the  above  honours  by  his  brother^ 
called  Roger  the  Good.  His  son  Richard  married  Amicia, 
daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  William^  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester^  and  had  issue^  Gilbert,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  titles  of  Clare  and  Hertford ;  to  which  he  added^ 
in  right  of  his  mother,  the  earldom  of  Gloucester.  He 
married  Isabel,  sister  of  Anselm  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pern-* 
broke,  and  died  in  1230.  Richard  de  Clare,  who  next 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Clare,  Hertford,  and  Glou- 
cester, married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugo  de  Burgh, 
Earl  of  Kent ;  and,  secondly,  Matilda  or  Maud,  daughter 
of  John  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  By  this  last  lady  he  had 
issue,  firsts  Gilbert,  the  seventh  earl ;  second,  Thomas, 
who  became  Steward  of  the  Royal  Forest  in  Essex; 
third,  Bevis,  styled  Treasurer  of  York  Minster,  and  four 
(laughters. 

Gilbert,  surnamed  the  Red,  succeeded  Richard  as  Earl  of 
Clare,  Hertford,  and  Gloucester.  He  had  also  two  wives ; 
first,  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Brun,  Earl  of  Angou- 
lesme,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Isabel ;  and 
secondly,  Joan,  surnamed  of  Acres,  daughter  of  King 
Edward  the  First,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  one  son,  Gilbert, 
and  three  daughters,  Eleanor,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  only  son  of  the  last-mentioned 
Gilbert,  is  said  to  have  died  young,  leaving  the  inhe- 
ritance to  his  sisters ;  after  which,  the  title  of  Clare  fell 
to  the  crown,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Clarence. 

Another  account,  however,  states  that  this  last  Gilbert 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  in  1314,  leaving  a 
8on,  also  called  Gilbert,  who,  dying  issueless,  was  the  last 
Earl  of  Clare. 

It  merits  notice  in  this  place,  that  one  of  the  first 
barons  whose  signature  and  seal  were  affixed  to  the  Great 
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Charter  of  English  liberty^  was  Richard^  the  second 
Earl  of  Clare ;  and  that  the  name  of  his  uncle  Gilbert 
stands  the  tenth  on  the  list. 

The  dignity  of  Clare  remained  dormant  till  the  marriage 
of  Lionel,  sumamed  of  Antwerp^  third  son  of  King 
Edward^  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  and  Clare.  In  virtue  of 
this  alliance,  the  Prince  became  Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
to  which  country  he  went  in  1362,  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  to  secure  his  property  in  that  kingdom. 
At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Westminster,  on  the 
13th  of  November  that  year,  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Clarbncb,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  only  another  ter- 
mination of  the  ancient  title.  The  day  on  which  this 
elevation  took  place  was  celebrated  by  the  King  as  a 
jubilee,  on  account  of  his  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age.  That  the  people  might  rejoice  sincerely  on  the 
occasion,  all  prisoners,  except  those  of  unpardonable 
crimes,  were  released ;  debtors  of  every  description  were 
discharged ;  and  exiles  were  recalled.  Upon  a  petition 
from  the  Commons,  it  was  also  ordered  by  the  King,  that 
all  pleadings,  which  before  were  in  French,  should  be  made 
in  English,  that  the  subject  *^  might  understand  the  law 
by  which  he  holds  what  he  hath,  and  to  know  what  he 
doth." 

At  the  same  time  was  passed  a  statute  for  purveyors, 
enacting,  that  no  provisions  for  the  King's  court  should 
be  taken  up  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  and  the 
pa3^ent  of  ready  money  at  the  fair  market  price. 

In  1363,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  deprived  of  his 
duchess,  who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictines^- 
at  Clare,  which,  with  the  priory  annexed,  was  founded 
by  the  first  earl  of  the  family.  The  duchess  left  only 
one  child,  a  daughter,  named  Philippa,  who  married 
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Ednnmd  Mortiiiittv  Earl  of  Marche,  by  whom  the  had  a 
Mi^  Boger^whoM  daughter  Ann,  on  the  death  of  Richard 
the  Second^  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  thnme,  which 
waSy  however,  iirarpe4  by  Henry  the  Fourth}  and  thia 
hid  the  foundation  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between 
fhe  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Eliiabeth  de  Clare,  wife  of  Duke  Lionel,  founded,  in 
134^,  Clare  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  after 
remaining  a  widow  seven  or  eight  years. 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarmce^  married  VioUmte,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  i  where,  say  some  of  our 
chronicles,  the  people  feasted  him  to  such  a  degree^  that 
be  died  soon  after,  without  any  issue  by  that  princess. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  strange  story,  it  is 
certain  that  the  second  nuptials  of  the  duke  were 
speedily  followed  by  his  funeral ;  and  that  his  remains, 
being  brought  to  England,  were  deposited  near  those  of 
his  first  duchess,  in  the  priory  of  Clare.  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1338,  and  died  in  1371.  Of  all  the  family, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  most  resembled  his  father  king 
Edward,  and  his  brother  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  noble 
qoalities  of  honour,  heroism,  and  generosity. 

In  1412,  Henry  the  Fourth  having  deposed  and  mur- 
dered Richard  the  Second,  and  deprived  the  descendants 
of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  of  their  right  to  the  crown, 
bestowed  the  ducal  title,  by  patent,  upon  his  second  son 
Thomas  Plantagenet,  whom  he  had  before  created  Earl 
of  Aumerle,  or  Albemarle. 

This  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  accompanied  his 
brother  Henry  the  Fifth  to  France,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  prowess,  being  always  in 
the  front  of  danger,  and  the  last  out  of  it,  whenever 
1m  was  engaged* 
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At  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  the  dukfe  led  the  van  of  the 
army,  and  invested  the  to\m,  after  passing  the  river  in 
the  face  of  a  numerous  force  of  horse  and  foot,  whom  he 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  walls  for  safety.  This 
done,  the  King  on  one  side  kept  all  supplies  and  succours 
from  entering  the  place;  while  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
on  the  other,  battered  the  town  with  cannon  charged  with 
great  stones. 

Besides  these  pieces  of  ordnance,  **  the  duke,"  say 
our  old  historians,  '^  employed  other  engines,  of  such 
prodigious  force,  that  they  threw  up  into  the  air  masses 
of  rock  and  millstones  of  an  immense  magnitude,  which 
crushed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  and  de- 
stroyed a  vast  number  of  houses."  On  the  reduction  of 
Harfleur,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  returned  to  England  with 
part  of  the  army,  while  the  King,  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
mainder, proceeded  towards  Calais.  The  duke,  however, 
rejoined  his  brother  time  enough  to  share  in  the  laurels  of 
Agincourt — a  battle  to  which,  in  all  its  great  circum- 
stances, that  of  Waterloo  bore  a  striking  resemblance. 
Shortly  after  this  glorious  victory,  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  landed  in  England,  and  was  conducted  to  London 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  an  historical  incident,  not 
otherwise  meriting  notice,  than  as  having  obtained  a 
parallel  in  the  memorable  visit  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  Monarchs  in  a  ship  commanded  by  our  Royal 
Admiral,  and  present  Sovereign. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  141/,  King  Henry  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  embarked  again  for  France,  with  a 
long  train  of  nobles  and  knights.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  several  towns  and  castles,  the  English  army 
marched  against  Caen,  which  was  strongly  fortified. 
The  King,  apprehensive  that  the  French  garrison  would 
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Kt  jBre  to  the  suburbs^  sent  his  brother  forward  with 
one  thousand  men^  to  prevent  the  design.  When  the 
duke  arrived^  he  found  the  houses  in  flames,  which  the 
iddiers  soon  extinguished,  and  thus  secured  quarters  for 
themselTes.  Possession  was  also  taken  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Stephen  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  French, 
intending  to  make  use  of  this  monastery  as  an  out* 
post  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  had  filled  it  with 
soldiers;  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  English,  they 
resolved  to  quit  it,  with  the  treasures,  and  set  the 
building  on  fire. 

One  of  the  monks  overhearing  the  design,  got  out  at 
midnight,  undiscovered,  and  came  to  the  duke,  who  was 
lying  in  his  armour,  upon  the  grass  in  a  garden,  with  a 
stone  for  his  pillow.  The  monk  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  preserve  a  religious  house  which  his  royal  ancestor 
had  founded,  and  offered  to  be  his  guide  to  that  part 
which  was  unguarded,  and  where  the  place  might  be  easily 
surprised.  The  duke,  upon  this,  ordered  his  men  to 
bring  their  scaling  ladders,  and  follow  silently  the  di- 
rections of  the  monk.  They  did  so,  and  mounted  the 
wall  without  resistance. 

At  the  storming  of  the  city,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
the  first  that  entered,  and,  after  forcing  his  way  through 
some  troops  which  defended  the  bridge,  he  marched 
along  the  streets  till  he  came  to  the  quarter  where  the 
King  was  making  his  assault,  and  to  which  part  most  of 
the  garrison  had  hastened  to  oppose  him.  The  duke,  by 
falling  upon  their  rear,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and, 
his  soldiers  having  forced  open  the  gates,  the  King  at  the 
head  of  the  army  entered  without  further  resistance. 

The  valour  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  equally  con- 
spicuous and  successful  at  the   siege  and  capture  of 
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Rouen,  for  which  he  obtaiued  l^ge  granta  of  lands  la 
Normandy.  By  taking  Ponthoise,  the  duke  opened  the 
way  to  Paris,  before  which  city  he  soon  appeared;  aad, 
in  consequence,  the  whole  of  the  French  oourt  fled  to 
Troyes, 

A  truce  now  followed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  bjr 
which  the  King  of  England,  on  his  marriage  with  tha 
Princess  Catherine,  was  declared  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France ;  Charles  the  Dauphin  being  deprived  of  all  righl 
tp  the  same,  for  his  treacherous  murder  of  the  Duk^  of 
Burgundy  The  marriage  having  been  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  Henry  took  hi>  Queen  to  England,  that  licr 
coronation  might  be  performed  with  the  accmtPm^ 
solemnities  at  Westminster. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,. who  held  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army  in  his  brother's  absence,  i^  li^t^nant- 
general,  hearing  that  the  Dauphin  was  collecting  a  large 
force  in  Anjou,  hastened  with  a  body  of  his  best  troppa 
into  that  province,  which  was  decidedly  in  the  interest 
of  the  disinherited  Prince,  who  had  also  tb^  Miistanoff 
of  seven  thousand  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of  Buchaa,  Tht 
French  and  their  allies  having  joined,  advanced  tpBaugy^ 
or  Beaujeu,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  duke  ;  but, . 
it  being  Easter,  they  rested  there,  and,  thinking  that  thf  • 
English  would  be  more  inclined  to  devotional  t^aa  fo 
warlike  exercises  at  such  a  season,  they  took  no  mej^** 
sures  for  their  security  against  a  sudden  att^fc.  Thq 
duke,  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  received  inteHig^noe  of  thin 
carelessness;  upon  which,  l^e  rose  immedifttely  from 
table,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavulryj 
galloped  on,  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  pos^  leaving 
the  body  of  the  army  to  follow  him,  under  the  oommapd 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,     His  progr^w  waa  so  nqpidj^ 
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and  he  came  npon  the  eo^post  of  the  French  bo  suddenly^ 
that  they  fled^  and  todc  refuge  in  a  churchy  from  the 
tower  and  roof  of  which  they  threw  down  stones 
and  other  missiles  upon  their  assailants^  who  were 
endeaTotirinf  to  break  open  the  doors.  By  this  timc^ 
the  alarm  sprtiadt  and  brought  up  a  party  of  Scotch 
archers,  who  annoyed  the  English  so  much^  that  the 
dttke  dismounted,  and,  with  his  men,  fought  on  foot, 
llie  bowmen  now  gave  way,  and  would  hare  been  driven 
from  the  field,  had  not  the  Earl  of  fiuchan  appeared 
with  liis  cavalry,  just  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in 
the  act  of  remounting  his  horse.  A  fierce  combat  ensued 
between  the  two  foes,  whose  animosity  to  each  other  was 
inveterate,  to  a  degree  that  far  exceeded  6ven  the  hatred 
of  the  French  to  the  English.  The  duke,  though  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  face  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance, 
rushed  forward  to  encounter  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who, 
with  one  blow  of  his  truncheon,  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  he  was  killed  instantly.  The  English  being  disheart- 
ened by  the  loss  of  their  princely  leader,  abandoned  the 
field,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  covered  their  retreat. 

Buchanan,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  exaggeration,  says, 
that  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  English  fell  at  this 
battle  of  Baug^ ;  but  the  foreign  historians,  who  had 
better  means  of  information,  state  the  entire  loss  to  have 
been  fifteen  hundred. 

The  body  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  the  rich  armour 
which  he  wore,  and  the  coronet  of  gold,  adorned  with 
jewels,  that  ornamented  the  helmet,  was  put  by  the 
enemy  into  a  cart,  to  be  carried  to  the  Dauphin,  who 
then  lay  at  Touraine.  But  they  did  not  long  keep  either 
that  or  the  field  of  battle ;  for,  though  the  English 
infantry  could  not  advance  soon  enough  to  save  their 
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royal  commander,  they  came  up  iu  sufficient  time  to 
rescue  his  remains  from  the  enemy,  who  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.  The  corpse  of  the  duke  was  then  conveyed 
to  Rouen,  from  whence  it  was  sent  to  England,  and  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity  at  Canterbury.  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Clarence  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the  widow  of 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Pomfret  or  Pontefract.  By  the 
duchess,  who  survived  him,  the  duke  had  no  issue; 
but  he  left  a  natural  son,  who  is  known  in  history  only 
under  the  cognomen  of  The  Bastard-of-Clarence  John. 

The  king  greatly  lamented  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached ;  notwithstanding  the  caution  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
designs  of  Clarence.  ^^  He  is,"  said  the  dying  monarch, 
'^  a  man  of  an  ambitious  spirit  and  daring  courage ;  who, 
reckless  of  consequences,  will  aim  at  the  highest  dignity, 
and  should  he  succeed,  the  nation  will  suffer  dreadful 
miseries  ;  the  thought  of  which  makes  me  repent  that  I 
ever  meddled  with  the  crown."  In  this  foreboding, 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  mistaken.  No  man  could  be  more 
esteemed  than  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  both  at  home 
and  in  France,  for  his  valour  and  his  virtue  :  though  it 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  wanted  discretion,  of  which 
the  maimer  of  his  death  is  a  proof. 

George  Plantagenkt,  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
was  created  Duke  of  Clarence  by  his  brother  Edward  the 
Fourth  on  June  29th,  1461.  At  the  same  time,  Richard, 
the  younger  brother  of  Edward,  was  made  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  both  creations  were  confirmed  by  the  Parliament 
M  Inch  assembled  at  Westminster  the  same  year. 
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On  the  1 1th  of  July,  1469,  George,  Dake  of  Clarence, 
being  then  scarcely  twenty,  was  married  at  Calais  to 
Isabella,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick,  commonly  called  ^^the  King-maker."  The 
earl,  who  was  then  governor  of  that  important  fortress, 
returned  soon  after  with  his  son-in-law  to  England,  and 
both  were  well  received  by  the  King;  who,  however, 
within  three  months,  issued  a  commission  of  array  against 
his  brother  and  others,  therein  named,  ^'  as  rebels  that 
had  confederated  to  liberate  Henry  of  Lancaster  from 
the  Tower,  and  to  place  nim  on  the  throne." 

Notwithstanding  this,  such  was  the  strange  fluctuation 
of  things  at  that  period,  the  commission  was  superseded ; 
and,  in  less  than  three  months,  Warwick  and  Clarence 
were  empowered  to  levy  forces,  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
raised  in  Lincolnshire  by  Sir  Robert  Wells.  The  king 
marched  himself  in  the  same  direction,  and  for  the  same 
object ;  but  suddenly  changed  his  course,  and  hastened 
to  Windsor.  This  conduct  so  offended  the  Earl  and 
the  Duke,  that  they  instigated  Wells  to  continue  in  arms, 
by  promising  him  their  co-operation  and  assistance.  He 
accordingly  held  the  field,  was  defeated,  and  with  his 
father.  Lord  Wells,  who  had  not  joined  in  the  enterprise, 
suffered  death.  Wells  before  his  execution  made  a  con- 
fession, which  obliged  Warwick  and  Clarence  to  hasten 
out  of  the  kingdom.  They  sailed  from  Dartmouth  for 
Calais,  but  were  refused  admittance  by  the  deputy  gover- 
nor ;  who  would  not  even  suffer  the  Duchess  of  Clarence 
to  land,  though  she  was  very  sick,  and  had  been  delivered 
of  a  son  only  two  or  three  days  befoi*e,  on  board  the 
Kmall  vessel,  in  which  the  embarkation  was  so  sudden, 
that  they  were  almost  destitute  of  common  necessaries. 
Having  procured,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  two 
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or  three  flaj^ns  of  wine,  and  a  little  fine  bread  for  the 
ladies,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Harfleur,  which 
harbour  they  entered  on  the  second  of  May,  and  were 
hospitably -entertuned,  both  there  and  at  the  castle  of 
Amboise,  to  which  last  place  came  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  John,  Earl  of  Oxford.  Here  alsoj  an- 
other extraordinary  alliance  took  place,  in  the  marriage 
of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
to  Lady  Anne  Nerille,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  A  treaty  was  also  entered  into  between 
Queen  Margaret  and  the  earl ;  by  which  It  was  agreed 
that  the  two  parties  should  join  against  the  reigning 
King,  for  the  restoration  of  Henry;  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  during  the  minority  of 
Prince  Edward,  should  be  intrusted  td  Warwick  and 
Clarence ;  and  that  in  default  of  any  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage now  contracted,  the  crown  should  devolve  to  the 
duke  and  his  heirs. 

As  soon  as  King  Edward  was  apprised  of  this  coalition, 
he  sent  over  to  France  a  female  attendant  of  the  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  and  much  in  her  confidence.  The  object  of 
this  mission  was  to  draw  the  duke  off  from  his  present 
connexion,  by  representing  how  injurious  it  was  to  his 
own  interest,  and  that  of  his  family.  The  arguments  of 
the  emissary  succeeded;  and  the  duke  bound  himself 
solemnly  to  forsake  Warwick  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  While  this  negociation  was  gding  on,  the 
enrl  opened  a  different  one  with  his  brother  Montaout^^ 
who  stood  high  in  the  counsels  of  Edward,  and  was 
intrusted  by  him  with  a  knowledge  of  all  his  designs. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Montacutc  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  cause  of  Warwick  as  soon  as  he  took  the 
field.    Thus  assured,  the  earl,  with  a  small  force,  landed 
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al  Diltmoath  cm  the  13th  of  September^  and^  without 
dttlajTy  begaa  his  mafch  into  the  interior;  gathering 
■tnmgtlt  at  every  atep^  so  that  in  a  few  days  he  found 
kimaelf  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men. 

iidfraid  was  then  in  the  norths  but,  on  hearing  of  this 
descent,  he  r^raeed  his  steps,  and,  relying  on  the  fidelity 
of  Clarenee,  came  in  view  of  the  Lancastrian  army  near 
Notliiigbam.  Here  he  encamped,  with  the  intention  of 
gifing  battle  in  the  morning;  but,  while  reposing  in 
Us  tenty  he  was  suddenly  roused  with  the  shout  of 
^  Henry  and  Lancaster  1"  raised  by  the  division  of 
Ifontacote.  Alarmed  by  this  defection,*  which  soon 
q^read  into  other  quarters,  ESdward  fled  with  all  speed, 
and  got  to  Lynn,  where  he  embarked  for  Flanders. 

Clarenee,  having  thus  been  prevented  from  fulfilling 
his  promise,  appeared  more  than  ever  zealous  for  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  engaged.  The  army  now  proceeded 
to  London,  where  Henry  was  immediately  released,  and, 
a  new  Parliament  being  called,  Edward  was  attainted, 
and  the  line  of  succession  restored  to  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
bat,  on  failure  of  his  male  issue,  the  crown  was  to  go  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  descendants  forever.  The 
duke  was  further  rewarded  with  the  lands  of  the  Duchy 
of  Yorkj  and  associated  with  the  Earl  pf  Warwick  in 
the  Regency  of  the  kingdom  during  the  piinority  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Henry,  therefore,  had  now  only  the  semblance  of  a 
erown;  and,  though  released  from  the  Tower,  it  was 
only  an  exchange  of  one  prison  for  another.  Mean- 
while, Edward  was  not  idle.  Aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Ravenspur, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1471 ;  but,  at  York,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  an  oath  before  the  altar,  that  he  had  no 
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other  design  than  that  of  recoTering  his  bmily  estates. 
Upon  this  declaration,  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  to 
London,  which  he  entered  without  resiBtance.  Warwick 
at  this  time  lay  encamped  at  Leicester,  wuting  to  be 
joined  by  Montacute  and  Clarence,  whose  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings excited  suspicion  of  their  eincerity. 

A  junction,  however,  was  effected;  and  the  three  chiefs, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  being  Good-Friday,  encamped  at 
Barnet.  In  the  night,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  stole  off,  and  joined  the  army  of  his 
brother ;  which  treachery,  though  it  weakened  the  power, 
did  not  alter  the  resolution  of  Warwick,  nor  would  he 
condescend  on  the  following  day  to  receive  any  overtures 
from  his  faithless  son-in-law,  or  the  King,  his  brother. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  on  Easter  day,  the  Earl  began 
the  battle,  which  raged,  with  unabated  fury  on  both 
sides,  for  six  hours.  Victory  hung  in  suspense,  UU  one 
division  of  the  Lancastrians  fell  upon  another  in  mis- 
take, and  thereby  threw  the  whole  army  into  confusion. 
Warwick,  in  the  desperate  effort  to  recover  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  had  lost,  was  slain,  with  his  brother 
Montacute  ;  and  then  a  general  rout  ensued. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  landed  at  Weymouth 
on  the  very  day  of  the  battle.  Notwithstanding  which, 
she  was  led  by  her  evil  genius  to  advance  as  far  as 
Tewkesbury,  where,  on  the  9th  of  May,  after  an  obstinate 
contest,  she  was  made  prisoner;  and  though  the  Prince 
escaped,  he  was  soon  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor.  Edward  at  first  affected  to  treat  the  young  captive 
kindly,  but  quickly  altered  his  behaviour,  and  brutally 
struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet.  Clarence, 
Gloucester,  and  some  others,  taking  this  for  a  signal, 
hurried   the  Priace    into    another    room,    where    they 
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batchered  him  with  their  poniards ;  though^  according  to 
other  acconnti,  the  deed  was  perpetrated  in  the  presence 
of  the  King. 

What  rendered  this  foul  act  most  atrocious  on  the 
part  of  Edward^  was^  its  being  done  in  direct  violation 
of  his  own  proclamation^  which  ran  thus^  ^^  that  who- 
soever jihould  bring  forth  Prince  Edward,  alive  or  dead, 
should  have  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
Prince's  life  to  be  saved,  if  he  were  brought  forth  alive.'' 
But  base  as  Edward  was,  his  guilt  fell  short  in  this  in- 
stance of  the  turpitude  of  Clarence,  who  was  not  only 
nearly  allied  to  the  unfortunate  Prince,  but  his  sworn 
guardian,  and  bound  by  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  render  him  fealty  and  protection. 

But  the  murder  did  not  go  unrequited.  Some  time 
after,  Gloucester,  allured  by  the  wealth  of  the  widow  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of 
that  and  her  person  by  marriage.  Clarence,  from  a 
motive  equally  sordid,  opposed  him ;  and  the  lady,  natu- 
rally enough,  refused  her  hand  to  the  murderer  of  her 
first  husband.  *  She  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Martin,  Westminster ;  from  whence  she  was  taken, 
disguised  as  a  cook-maid.  Upon  tbis,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the '  King,  who  decreed,  that  the  lady  should 
become,  with  or  without  her  will,  the  wife  of  Richard ; 
and  that  the  largest  part  of  her  portion  of  the  Warwick 
estate  should  go  to  Clarence ;  while  the  mother  of  the 
heiresses,  by  whom  most  of  the  property  came,  was  loft 
destitute. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  14/6,  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence  died  in  child-bed,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
of  Tewkesbury,  The  funereal  rites  had  not  long  been 
solemnized,  when  the  widowed  Duke  made  overtures  of 
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marriage  to  the  young  heiress  of  Burgundy,  whose 
mother,  though  eiuter  to  Clarence,  encouraged  the  pro- 
posals. King  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the 
suit  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  brother  to  the  Queen ;  and 
this  difference  being  fomented  by  the  art^l  contrivuice 
of  the  Suke  of  Gloucester,  accelerated  the  ruin  of 
Clarence.  Tlie  confederates  began  their  operations  with 
bringing  one  of  the  Duke'a  dependants  to  the  gallows, 
on  the  most  frivolous  charge  of  seditious  expressiooB. 
Clareuco  resented  this  act  with  becoming  spirit,  and 
reproached  the  King,  as  guilty  of  cruelty  and  ingratitude. 
Edward  bad  now  a  plea  to  proceed.  He  called  a  council 
of  his  bycophants ;  to  whom  he  n^ade  such  a  report,  that, 
nithout  Iiesitation,  the  Duke  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  never  to  come  out,  except  to  undergo  a  mock 
trial,  and  receive  judgment. 

He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
there  the  King,  in  defiance  of  all  honour  and  decency, 
stood  forward  in  person  as  his  accuser.  Agunst  such  an 
advocate,  no  one  that  regarded  his  own  life  could  plead. 
The  articles  of  attainder  were  many,  but  all  of  them 
weak  and  ridiculous.  One  of  tlicm  charged  Clarence 
with  sorcery,  and  practising  necromancy,  to  destroy  the 
life  of  his  brother.  Absurd  aa  all  this  was,  it  found 
credence  from  willing  hearers,  or,  at  least,  such  as  dared 
not  act  otherwise  than  condemn  one  whose  death  was 
predetermined. 

On  the  Uth  of  March,  1478,  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution,  but  so  privately,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower,  that  the  manner  of  it  remains  a  mystery  to  this 
day.  That  it  was  not  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  deca- 
pitation is  certain,  for  the  body  was  exposed  to  public 
view  previous  to  its  interment  at  Tewkesbury.     Conuuon 
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report,  which  the  chronicles  have  nearly  all  followed, 
Btates,  that  the  duke,  at  his  own  desire,  was  suffocated 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  of  which  liquor  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond. 

Thus  perished  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  he  had  not  yet 
reached  his  twenty-ninth  year,  George  Plantagenet,  the 
'^  false,  fleeting,  perfidious  Clarence." 

He  left  by  his  duchess  two  children,  full  as  unfor- 
tunate as  himself.  £dward  the  eldest,  in  right  of  his 
grandfather,  became  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  account  of  his  descent 
from  the  louse  of  York.  Margaret,  his  sister,  married 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  and  was  cl'eated  Countess  of  Sa- 
lisbury by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who>  however,  caused  her 
to  be  attainted  and  beheaded,  either  out  of  revenge  at  the 
conduct  of  her  son,  the  famous  Cardinal  Pole,  in  opposing 
his  divorce ;  or,  from  a  jealousy  of  any  pretensions  she 
might  set  up  to  the  throne,  as  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Plantagenet. — So  just  is  the  language  which  Shakspearc 
makes  Clarence  utter  immediately  before  his  murder  in 
the  Tower : 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil : 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name. 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

A.  D.  1789  TO  1791. 


Tub  advancement  of  Prince  William-Heniy  to  the  peer- 
iige  rendered  an  establishment  indispensable.  To  sup- 
port the  dignity,  therefore.  Parliament  granted  an 
jicoine  of  twelve  thousand  a  year ;  to  which  was  added 
by  the  King,  an  unlimited  table  for  his  Royal  High- 
ness and  his  household,  besides  apartments  lighted  and 
warmed,  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  Green- 
cloth,  and  furnished  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office.  The  Duke  also  obtained,  for 
Ins  country  residence,  the  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park; 
with  iLu  order  that  it  should  be  furnished,  and  kept  up 
ill  the  »aine  manner  as  his  house  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

But  his  Royal  Highness  had  scarcely  taken  possession 
of  Clarence  Lodge  at  Richmond,  when  a  fire  broke  out, 
^I'hich  did  considerable  damage  before  it  was  exUn- 
giiished ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  Duke  had  to  repiur 
niid  furnish  it  at  bis  own  expense. 

Much  as  it  was  to  be  lamented  that  the  peace  of  the 
Royal  Family  should  have  suffered  after  the  King's  reco- 
very, the  public  were  pleased  at  seeing  the  three  elder 
Princes  living  on  terms  of  perfect  union  and  mutual  affec- 
tion. An  instance  of  this  appeared  at  the  old  theatre  of 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  13th  of  October,   1789,  when  the 
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l^ce  of  Wales,  and  his  two  brothers^  sat  in  the  same 
hox.  The  play  was  the  ^^  Tempest,''  as  altered  by 
Sryden  and  Davenant ;  and  it  was  got  up  in  a  showy 
style,  with  the  introduction  of  new  characters,  spirits, 
ingenious  machinery,  and  very  splendid  scenes. 

The  late  Countess  of  Derby,  then  the  fascinating 
Miss  Farren,  played  to  admiration  the  part  of  Doriuda ; 
and,  after  the  *  performance,  she  delivered,  with  equal 
effect,  an  epilogue,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  General 
Burgoyne.  The  charming  actress,  taking  the  magic 
wand  of  Prospero  in  her  hand,  touched  upon  the 
prevailing  follies  of  the  fashionable  race  of  petitS" 
maiireSf  and  then,  pointing  to  where  the  Princes  sat, 
spoke  these  lines  with  exquisite  feeling  and  emphatic 
expression : — 

"  But  now,  to  shift  the  scene  from  men  bewitch'd, 
To  one,  with  Britain's  genuine  sons  enriched  ; 
In  laws,  in  aims,  their  country's  strength  and  pride, 
A^  chosen  patterns  for  the  world  beside. 
High  o'er  the  crowd,  inform*d  with  patriot  fire, 
Pure  as  the  virtues  that  endear  his  Sire  ! 
See  one  who  leads,  as  mutual  trials  prove, 
A  band  of  brothers  to  a  people's  love : 
One  who  in  station  scorns  to  found  control. 
But  gains  pre-eminence  by  worth  of  soul. 
These  are  the  honours  that,  on  reason's  plan, 
Adorn  the  Prince,  and  vindicate  the  man  ; 
While  gayer  passions,  warm'd  at  nature's  breast, 
Play  o'er  his  youth — ^the  feathers  of  his  crest." 

But,  however  flattering  might  be  the  praises  of  authors^ 
^d  the  plaudits  of  theatrical  audiences,  the  public 
press  took  another  turn,  and  spoke  in  a  different  language 
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concerning  the  royal  band.  The  daily  prints  teemed 
with  abuse  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^  and  both  his  brothers^ 
who  were  characterized  as  confederating  with  a  set  of 
political  profligates,  against  their  august  Parent^  and 
demeaning  themselves  by  other  connexions  of  the  most 
worthless  description,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  expel  them  from  the  court.  The 
"  Times  '*  newspaper  was  the  principal  vehicle  of  these 
libellous  attacks ;  and,  accordingly,  three  prosecutions 
were  instituted,  by  indictment,  against  John  Walter,  the 
printer  and  publisher.  The  first,  which  was  a  libel  on 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sentenced 
the  publisher  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  im- 
prisoned one  year  in  Newgate,  to  stand  one  hour  in  the 
pillory  at  Charing  Cross,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself  in  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  two  sureties,  in  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
In  the  following  term,  the  publisher  of  the  **  Times'* 
was  again  brought  up,  to  receive  judgment  for  two  other 
libels — one  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York, 
in  conjunction }  the  other,  upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
separately ;  who  was  directly  charged  with  a  breach  of 
naval  discipline,  in  quitting  the  station  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  without  permission  of  the  board  of 
Admiralty,  or  of  the  commanding  officer  whose  orders 
he  was  bound  to  obey.  For  the  first  of  these  alleged 
libels,  Mr.  Walter  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  to  endure  an  additional  year's  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate.  For  the  second,  he  was  only 
adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.  These 
legal  proceedings  gave  great  off*ence,  especially  as  they 
originated  with  a  party  that  professed  an  extraordinary 
zeal  for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
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On  the  14th  of  January,  1790,  the  peace  of  the  Royal 
Family  was  further  disturbed  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  Prince  Edward,  at  Nero's  hotel,  in  King  Street,  St. 
James's  Square,  from  Geneva.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
been  longer  abroad  for  his  education  than  he  thought 
was  consistent ;  and,  finding  that  all  his  complaints  were 
disregarded,  he  broke  through  all  restraint^  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter  set  out  for  England.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning  when  he  reached  the  hotel,  (torn  whence  he 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  with  a  note  to  his 
brother  at  Carlton  House.  The  Prince  was  in  bed,  but 
got  up  directly,  hastened  to  the  hotel,  and  returned  with 
his  brother  to  Carlton  House  to  breakfast.  A  con- 
sultation was  then  held  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
went  to  the  Queen's  Palace  to  mediate  for  the  truant 
Prince.  But  all  his  intercession  was  in  vain.  An  act 
of  disobedience  could  not  be  passed  over ;  and  the 
Prince  was  sent  off,  a  few  days  after,  to  join  his  regiment 
at  Gibraltar. 

At  this  time  England  was  visited  by  a  royal  per- 
sonage of  a  very  different  character.  This  was  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  twice  before  dazzled  the 
sphere  of  fashion  here  by  the  splendour  of  his  equipage, 
and  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct.  With  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  had,  at  his  first  visit  in  1783,  when  duke  de 
Chartres,  contracted  a  close  acquaintance;  and,  on  his 
fresh  arrival,  that  intimacy  was  renewed,  though  it  did 
not  long  continue. 

What  might  be  the  purport  of  his  present  visit,  could 
only  be  surmised ;  and  the  circumstances  attending  it 
were  so  remarkable,  that  conjecture  was  strained  to 
discover  the  object.  The  revolution,  of  which  he  was 
certunly  the  prime  mover,  and  for  a  time  continued^  by  his 
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immeDse  wealth,  to  be  the  miuii-spriDg,  vai  now  gsther- 
ing  fast  to  a  head. 

While,  therefore,  matiy  thought  that  pleasure  only 
brought  this  profligate  prince  hither,  others  were  in- 
clined to  suspect  there  must  be  Bomething  of  a  more 
serious  nature  at  the  bottom,  and  that,  too,  connected 
with  the  portentous  movements  then  just  shewing  their 
frightful  power  and  tendency.  Previous  to  his  depar- 
ture from  Paris,  the  duke  presented  the  National  As- 
sembly with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  livres,  the  sup- 
posed fourth  part  of  his  revenue ;  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  body.  Two  years  before  this,  a  nego- 
ciation  was  carried  on  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  a  loan  to  be  advanced  by  the 
former,  on  a  bond  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  Rposl  obit, 
repayable  at  the  death  of  the  king.  The  whole  business  was 
conducted  very  privately ;  but  to  what  extent  remuns  a 
secret  to  this  hour.  That  it  would  have  proceeded  further, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  that  the  consequences  would 
Jiave  been  extremely  dangerous,  is  morally  certain.  For- 
tunately, the  business  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Calonne, 
the  expatriated  Freuch  minister,  and  by  him  the  tS^t 
WHS  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  marred 
the  scheme  by  threatening  exposure.  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  present  mission  of  the  duke 
had  a  covert  design  to  renew  the  former  treaty,  or  to  offer 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  such  assistance  as  would,  while  it 
relieved  him  from  his  embarrassments,  have  made  him  a 
dependent  upon  France.  Here  agiun  the  good  genius  of 
Lis  Royal  Highness  interposed,  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  plunly  told  the  Prince,  that  any  con- 
nexion with  Orleans  would  be  his  ruin.  This  had  its 
effect :  and  the  duke,  after  lingering  here  some  weeks. 
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retnmed^  to  complete  what  he  had  threatened,  the  de- 
struction of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  fortune  and  life. 

The  behaviour  of  this  disgrace  to  human  kind,  at  his 
trial  and  execution,  surprised  all  who  knew  his  previous 
history.  When  Duke  de  Cliartres,  he  served  in  the 
French  marine,  under  the  Count  d'Orvilliers,  and  was 
present  at  the  action  fought  off  Ushant,  between  that 
oonmaander  and  Admiral  Keppel.  But  in  the  early  part 
of  the  engagement,  the  royal  duke  was  lost;  nor  could  it 
be  ascertained  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  till  the  fleet 
got  into  Brest,  and  then  he  came  iip  from  his  hiding- 
place. 

In  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  the  garrulous  coxcomb 
rattled  away,  at  the  table  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  such 
a  strain  of  vanity,  that  every  body  was  disgusted ;  but 
no  one  ventured  to  oppose  his  volubility,  till  the  dis- 
course took  a  turn  to  sea-engagements.  This  also  was 
a  fine  subject,  upon  which  the  Frenchman  was  authorized 
to  talk,  *^for,'*  said  he,  "  you  all  know  I  have  seen  ser- 
vice." Our  naval  Prince  archly  observed,  "Then,  if 
you  have  seen  service,  it  must  have  been  in  the  dark." 

Bertrand  de  Moleville,  who  knew  Philip  well>  and  has 
drawn  his  character  in  strong  colours,  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  him : 

'*  The  cowardice  which  was  inherent  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  him  not  only  unfit  to  direct  an  extensive 
conspiracy,  but  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility of  a  gentleman  V  A  few  days  after  his  return 
from  England,  in  1790,  being  in  the  queen's  apartments, 
M.  de  Goguelas  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  and,  twirling 
him  violently  romid  upon  his  heels,  said,  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  ^*  Ah  !   you  here,  you  scoundrel  1   how  dare  you 
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appear  in  thti  place  ?"'  The  duke  bore  this  indignitjr 
without  leeking  any  latisfaction,  alleging  that,  as  a 
prince  of  the  bloody  he  was  not  bound  to  engage  in  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  a  person  of  inferior  station. 

While  on  this  worthless  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiaa 
to  notice  another  instance  of  the  ingenmty  of  some 
writers  in  reviving  stale  anecdotes,  and  ascribing  to  per- 
sonages of  one  age,  what  truly  belongs  to  those  of  a 
former  period.  The  compiler  of  the  memoir  of  Georga 
the  Fourth  says,  that  Orleans  when  here,  lived  on  terms 
of  great  intinmcy  with  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  which 
intimacy  produced  a  bon-mot  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
A  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  not 
among  the  attainments  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who 
yet  valued  himself  on  that  qualification ;  and  happening  to 
speak,  before  the  Prince,  of  his  being  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Duke  of  Orleans — ^^  I  understood,"  says 
the  Prince,  *^  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  never  agree." 
''Your  Royal  Highness  is  misinformed,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  difference/* 
"  That  is  strange,"  rejoined  the  Prince,  "  for  they  say 
you  never  speak  to  him  without  giving  him  bad 
language." 

Now  this  story,  good  or  bad,  belongs  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield; who,  when  the  King  of  Denmark  was  in 
England,  said  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  then  a  favourite 
with  the  little  monarch,  that  he  was  sorrv  to  find  he  and 
his  royal  friend  liad  differed.  "  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  the  bhronet :  "  we  are  upon  the  best  possible 
terms."  "I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  witty  earl,  "  but  I 
heard  that  much  bad  language  passed  between  you."  The 
Danish  king  could  not  speak  English  to  be  understood, 
and  his  admirer  was  almost  as  ignorant  of  French. 
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OrleaM^  now  6elf-degraded  to  the  rerolutionary  name 
of  ^alit^^  when  he  was  condemned^  m  November,  1/93, 
to  the  scaffold,  by  men  who  were  only  one  degree  less 
infamous  than  himself,  heard  the  sentence  with  sang /raid, 
and,  at  bis  return  to  prison,  ordered  a  dinner,  of  which 
he  ate  heartily,  and,  on  being  sunlmoned  to  the  guillotine, 
desired  leave  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  gaoler. 
This  was  politely  acceded  to — after  which  he  requested 
the  honour  of  paying  the  same  mark  of  respect  to  the 
imder- turnkeys — which  being  also  granted,  Philip 
jumped  into  the  cart,  and,  on  reaching  the  place  of 
execution,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  perished 
amid  the  execrations  of  the  multitude  that  he  had 
corrupted,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  so  lately  wor- 
shipped. 

While  the  littention  of  the  British  public  was  fixed  upon 
the  perturbed  state  of  things  in  France,  the  alarmof  war  was 
suddenly  raised  by  a  message  from  the  King  to  parliament, 
containing  information  of  the  capture  of  two  trading  ves- 
sels, belonging  to  his  majesty's  subjects,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  by  a  Spanish  officer ;  and  of  the  direct 
claim  set  up  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the  exclusive  sove- 
reignty, navigation,  and  commerce  of  the  seas  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  As  no  reparation  had  been  made  for 
the  injury  already  sustained,  and  as  the  Spaniards  were 
fitting  out  armaments  to  support  their  pretended  rights, 
his  Majesty  said  that  he  had  judged  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  give  orders  to  make  such  preparations  as 
might  enable  him  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect  in  support 
of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  interests  of  his 
people. 

This  dispute  was  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a 
small  commercial  settlement  at  Nootka  Soimd,  on  the 
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coast  of  California ;  for  the  liberty  of  which^  an  agree- 
ment had  been  regularly  made  with  the  native  chiefs  of 
the  district,  and  to  whom  a  price  was  paid  for  the  land 
on  which  the  establishment  was  erected. 

In  the  smnmer  of  17B9,  two  vessels  belonging  to  the 
settlers  were  seized,  in  the  bay  of  Nootka,  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  Spanish  frigate,  who  made  the  crewi 
prisoners,  took  possession  of  the  land  on  which 
the  buildings  stood,  pulled  down  the  British  flag,  and 
hoisted  that  of  Spain  in  its  room,  accompanying  the  act 
with  a  declaration,  that  all  the  coasts  and  territories, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
on  that  side  of  the  American  continent,  belonged  to  his 
Catholic  majesty. 

As  soon  as  the  British  government  obtained  certain 
information  of  these  aggressions  and  pretensions,  no 
time  was  lost  in  demanding  satisfaction  of  the  court  of 
Madrid.  This,  however,  was  evaded,  and  every  artifice 
was  used  to  prolong  the  negociation,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  gaining  time  to  support  the  obsolete  rights 
of  Spain,  founded  upon  a  papal  grant  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

When  the  royal  message  came  under  consideration 
on  the  sixth  of  May,  the  address  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
approving  the  measure  proposed  as  essential  to  the  glory 
and  interests  of  the  country,  was  carried  without  one  dis- 
senting voice. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  occasion  was  remark- 
ably energetic.  The  point  with  Spain,  "he  observed/* 
was  no  longer  the  trivial  one  of  the  value  of  the  ships 
seized,  but  a  decision  on  her  rights  in  Spanish  America. 
Spain  had  always  advanced  her  obsolete  rights,  when 
she  wished  to  quarrel  with  this  country : — \vq  had  now 
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flie  <^portuni1y^  and  ought  to  embrace  it,  of  putting  an 
«iid  to  the  assertion  of  those  rights  for  ever/' 
-  The  most  active  exertions  were  now  made,  to  prepare 
the  chaimel  fleet  for  sea,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Barrington,  whose  flag-captain  was  Sir  John  Jervis. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence,  being  appointed  to  the  Valiant,  of 
aerenty-four  guns,  immediately  made  all  the  interest  he 
could,  to  bring  his  friend  Nelson  out  of  the  prirate  sta- 
tion in  which  he  lay ;  but  his  efforts,  though  weU  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Hood,  were  unavailing.  Nelson  was 
then  residing  at  his  father's  parsonage  in  Norfolk,  from 
whence,  on  the  24th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  His  Royal 
less  the  following  letter : — 


"  Sib, 

My  not  being  appointed  to  a  ship  is  so  very  mortifying, 
that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  what  1  feel  on  this  occasion : 
and  when  I  reflect  on  your  Royal  Highness's  condescension, 
in  mentioning  me  to  Lord  Chatham,  1  am  the  more  hurt  and 
surprised.  Sure  I  am,  that  I  have  ever  been  a  zealous  and 
futhful  servant,  and  have  never  intentionally  committed  any 
enors ;  especially  as,  until  very  lately,.  I  have  been  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty.'' 

As  it  happened,  however,  the  disappointment  felt  by 
this  great  man  was  of  trifling  duration;  for  the  Spanish 
ministers,  finding  our  court  resolute,  the  parliament 
united,  and  the  people  ardent,  began  to  lower  their  tone, 
and  to  manifest  a  conciliatory  disposition.  The  negoci- 
ation  therefore  soon  assumed  an  amicable  character,  and 
in  August  the  dispute  was  adjusted  by  a  convention,  in 
which  Spain  agreed  to  restore  the  settlement  at  Nootka, 
(with  reparation  for  the  injury  sustained,)  and  to  a  free 
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navigation  and  fishery  in  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Sonfk 
seas  by  British  subjects ;  with  this  proviso,  that,  for  tkb 
prevention  of  smuggling,  they  should  not  come  within 
ten  leagues  of  the  coasts  belonging  to  Spain.  UpoA 
this,  the  fleets  was  disbanded ;  and  Lord  Howe,  before  he 
struck  his  flag,  sent  the  following  memorandum  to  fbe 
commanding  officer  of  every  ship,  to  be  read  pubUdy :— 

''  The  Charlotte,  November  U,  1790. 

The  Commander-iD-Chief  desires,  previous  to  the  separation 
of  the  fleet,  to  make  his  public  acknowledgmeati  to  the 
admirals,  captains,  and  other  officers,  for  the  attention  th^ 
have  given  to  promote  a  degree  of  order  and  correctness  in  t)i(S 
conduct  of  the  service,  which  he  has  never  seen  surpassed. 

''  And  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  testimony  to  the  highly 
meritorious  behaviour  of  the  inferior  orders  of  seamen,  which 
does  no  less  credit  to  their  national  character/' 


The  Valiant  being  now  paid  off,  her  commander 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  blue  squadron. 

At  this  time,  the  Honourable  William  Comwallia  waA 
commander  on  the  India  station;  from  whence,  hi  1^ 
letter,  dated  *'  Diamond  Harbour,  13th  of  August,  ITSO," 
he  wrote  thus  to  his  old  friend  Nelson : — 

"  Our  Royal  Duke  is,  I  hear,  almost  tired  of  the 
shore ;  but  how  he  will  be  able  to  employ  himself  at  sea 
in  time  of  peace,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  wodM, 
however,  be  a  pity  that  any  of  the  zeal  and  fondness  he 
has  so  evidently  shewn  for  the  service  should  be  suffered 
to  abate ;  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  with 
his  ability,  he  will  carry  its  glory  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  has  yet  attained/* 

While  the  Duke  of  Clarence  lay  at  Spithead^  waxting 
to  go  to  sea  with  the  Chamiel  fleet,  he  reoeivtd  Htm 
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SfiMIigWoe  of  tbo  death  of  his  unde^  Henrj  Frederick^ 
Poke  of  Comberland.  He  had  been  long  troubled  with 
im  aathmatlc  oomplaint ;  but  the  disorder  which  carried 
Uni  off  wiui  a  cancer  m  the  palate  and  throat*  He  aleo^ 
in  hif  youttb  '^^^^  intended  for  the  naval  aervice^  and 
tailed  aa  midshipman  under  Admiral  Barrington.  After 
piling  as  a  lieutenant,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a 
frigate;  and  in  1788^  he  obtained  the  rank  of  rear- 
yimiT^j  but  nevcr  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
Umaelf  at  sea.  He  travelled  much  for  his  healthy 
accompanied  by  his  duchess^  who  was  of  the  Luttrell 
fiunily,  and  had  been  married  to  a  country  gentleman 
aamed  Horton.  She  survived  her  second  husband 
several  years,  but  never  had  any  issue  by  either«  The 
duke  was  a  pleasant,  good-natured  man ;  but  volatile, 
and  fond  of  pleasure.  For  his  intrigue  with  Lady 
Grosvenor  he  was  punished  in  purse,  by  a  verdict  to  pay 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  It  merits  observation,  that  no 
divorce  took  place,  owing  to  the  request  of  George  the 
Third,  who  was  led  to  believe  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
9^aralion  of  the  lady  from  her  dishonoured  lord,  she 
would  become  Duchess  of  ^Cumberland. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  duke  espoused  a  commoner  of 
still  lower  rank,  but  of  purer  character;  and  this  pro- 
duced the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  out  of  which  have  arisen 
so  many  evils. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Spanish  armament,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  retired  again  to  a  private  life ;  but, 
soon  after,  he  formed  a  connexion,  over  which,  were 
it  not  for  the  imperative  law  of  historic  verity, 
prudence  would  wish  to  throw  a  veil.  As  that,  however, 
it  impossible,  the  biographer  must  pursue  his  course 
itoadily,  but  warily,   as  one  walking   on    ashes  under 
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:h  the  fire  is  not  extinguished.     It  is  the  peculiar 

Aine  of  princes  to  have  their  actions  measured  by  a 

rerent  standard  of  morality  from  that  which  is  applied 

the  conduct  of  other  men.    Some  persons,  considering 

ily  the  advantages  which  elevated  rank  affords  for  the 

xercise  of  all  the  virtues,  will  make  no  allowance  for 

he  numerous  temptations  to  which  that  exaltation  it 

exposed.      Others  again,  of  a  worse  spirit,  and  from 

want  of  principle,  make  it  their  study  to  frame  apologies 

for  the  obliquities  of  great  men,  as  if  their  errors  were 

unavoidable,  and  the  necessary  result  of  their  condition 

in  life. 

Without  running  into  the  extravagant  notion,  that 
vice  loses  its  odium  under  any  circumstances,  it  must  be 
granted,  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  failings  of 
princes  will  admit  of  indulgence,  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Act,  for  instance,  has  certainly,  in 
its  effects,  proved  seriously  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
happiness  of  the  personages  upon  whom  it  was  intended 
to  operate,  but  also  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
the  national  welfare ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that  concubinage  and  adultery  became  much 
more  common  among  the  higher  ranks,  after  the  passing 
of  that  statute,  than  had  been  known  since  the  Re- 
volution. 

Precluded  from  following  their  inclination  in  a  choice 
so  important  as  that  of  matrimou}',  some  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  formed  associations,  which  were  of  so 
cc^uiA'ocal  a  nature  as  to  excite  some  apprehensions 
n^spccling  the  succession.  Others,  that  had  nothing 
ambiguous  about  them,  were,  however,  made  so  public 
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that  many  persons^  who  were  far  enough  from  being 
precise^  could  not  but  feel  concerned  at  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  an  example^  which  set  even  the  ordinary 
roles  of  decorum  at  defiance^  and  claimed  for  the 
circle  of  royalty  a  similar  privilege  from  the  demands  of 
Tirtue,  as  the  board  of  green-cloth  possesses  against  civil 
arrest. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  most 
popular  comic  actress  on  the  London  stage  was  Mrs. 
Jordan^  who^  in  her  style  of  performance,  figure,  and 
character^  might  have  been  called  the  Nell  Gwyn  of 
her  day. 

She  was  a  native  of  Ireland;  and  her  maiden  name 
was  Bland.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen^  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  her  native  country,  under  the  name 
of  Francis;  but  when  she  engaged  with  Tate  Wilkin- 
son, the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  at  York,  she  was 
announced  the  in  bills  as  Mrs.  Jordan,  ^^  for  very 
obvious  and  pressing  reasons,"  says  that  manager,  in 
his  memoirs. 

What  those  obvious  and  pressing  reasons  were,  the 
reader  will,  perhaps,  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend. 
The  baptismal  name  of  the  lady  was  Dorothy — but  even 
that  also,  though  without  any  precedent,  she  chose  to 
alter  into  Dora ;  for  what  reason,  except  from  caprice, 
cannot  be  imagined. 

Her  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards  was  in 
the  comedy  of  the  "  Country  Girl,"  at  Drury  Lane, 
October  18,  1786.  This  ordeal  proved  a  complete 
triumph,  and  the  play  was  repeated  to  crowded  houses. 

But  it  would  be  foreign  from  the  tenour  of  this  work 
to  trace  the  theatrical  career  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  or  even  to 
touch  upon  any  of  her  performances  and  engagements, 
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further  than  as  they  relate  to  the  immediate  course  of 
our  historic  narrative. 

Previous  to  her  arrival  at  York,  she  had  accepted  the 
protection,  as  it  is  called,  of  Richard  Ford^  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  a  strolling  player  by  necessity.  This 
connexion  produced  two  or  three  children,  who  were 
wholly  supported  by  the  talents  of  the  mother;  to 
whose  honour,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  she  discharged 
her  parental  duty  with  exemplary  care  and  affection. 

The  personal  attractions  and  vivacious  manners  of 
Mrs.  Jordan  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  naval 
Duke,  that  a  transfer  of  the  lady  from  her  former  friend 
was  soon  effected,  and  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
Clarence  Lodge. 

In  this  business,  the  conduct  of  Ford  could  only  be 
equalled  by  that  of  a  being  who  puts  up  his  wife  for 
sale  to  the  best  bidder,  with  a  halter  about  her  neck. 
Mrs.  Jordan,  it  is  true,  had  no  legal  claim  upon  the 
father  of  her  children ;  but  she  had  one  of  a  higher 
nature — and,  as  Ford  had  been  wholly  supported  by  her 
labours,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  give  her  the  title  she 
demanded.  He  refused  to  make  her  his  lawful  wife,  and, 
in  consequence,  she  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  her 
royal  admirer.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that,  at  this 
time,  Mrs.  Jordan  was  ignorant  of  the  infamous  bargain 
Ford  had  already  made  for  the  relinquishment  of  her 
person.  But,  whether  she  was  or  not,  the  whole 
transaction  exhibits  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  moral 
principle  and  honourable  feeling.  Ford,  in  addition  to 
other  considerations,  obtained  a  share  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre;  and,  what  was  worse,  on  the  establishment  of 
tlic  police  magistracy,  he  was  thought  a  fit  person  to  be 
appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals^  at 
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the  office-  ia  Sbadwell^  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
the  presidency  at  Bow  Street.  On  the  latter  promotion, 
he  became  Sir  Richard  Ford. 

With  this  milTor  of  magistracy  and  knighthood^  we 
have  done;  and  must  now  attend  upon  the  lady^  by 
whose  cbarms,  without  any  merit  of  his  own,  he  gained 
a  fortune  and  a  title. 

The  new  situation  of  Mrs.  Jordan  became  a  matter 
of  notoriety ;  nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  when  she 
herself  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  pride  of 
conquest.  So  far  was  this  vanity  carried,  that  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1790,  she  chose  for  her  benefit  the 
^'  Humorous  Lieutenant/'  of  Fletcher,  evidently  because 
the  princely  connexion  of  Celia,  the  first  character 
of  the  piece,  and  which  she  herself  played,  resembled 
her  own.  But,  to  make  the  comparison  fit  more  ex- 
actly, and  to  compel  the  audience,  as  it  were,  to  apply 
the  fictitious  representation  to  existing  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Jordan  had  the  boldness  to  speak  the  following 
epilogue,  which  was  written  purposely  for  her  by  the 
facetioaa  Henry  Bunbury, 


ti 


How  stnnge  I  methinks  I  hear  a  critic  say. 

What  IBB,  the  serious  heroine  of  a  play  I 

The  manager  his  want  of  tense  evinces  1 

To  pitch  on  koffdenM  for  the  love  of  princes  ; 

To  trick  out  chambermaids  in  awkward  pomp ; 

Horrid !  to  make  a  prxvccss  of  a  romp. 

**  Depend  upon  %"  replies  indulgent  John, 

*'  Some  d— d  good-natured  friend  hat  set  her  on :' 

*'  Poh  1'^  says  old  6ariy,  '*  I  shall  now  expect 

<<  To  see  Jack  Padding  treated  with  respect, 

**  Ck>bblers  in  corrides  alarm  the  Strand^ 

<<  Or  my  Lord  Chadodior  drtre  su-ia-hand.'' 
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''  But,  I  Ve  a  precedent — can  quote  the  book — 

*^  Czar  Peter  made  an  empress  of  a  cook.*^ 

There — now  you  're  dumb,  Sir,  nothing  left  to  say  :— 

Why,  changing  is  the  fashion  of  the  day-*^ 

Far  wilder  changes  Paris  can  display. 

There,  Monsieur  Bowkit  leaves,  ha !  ha  1  the  dance. 

To  read  Ma'amselle  a  lecture  on  Jinance. 

The  nation's  debts,  each  hairdresser  can  scan  'em. 

And  Friz  in  ways  and  means  with  hard  pomatum : 

Beaux  lay  down  lap-dogs,  to  take  up  the  pen. 

And  patriot  Misses  urge  the  rights  of  men. 

Squat  o'er  their  coals,  sage  fishwomen  debate. 

Dealing  at  once  in  politics  and  skate, 

And  shrewdly  mixing  to  each  taste,  the  dish, 

With  fresh  and  stale — philosophy  hud  Jish. 

If  such  odd  changes  you  can  gravely  see, 

Why  not  allow  a  transient  change  in  me? 

The  charms  that  mirth  despotic  makes  to-night. 

In  grief  may  shine  more  eminently  bright. 

More  killing  still  the  gaudy  Miss  be  seen, 

Black  as  a  crow,  all  love  and  bombasin. 

Say,  my  fair  friends,  what  change  has  more  Buccesa, 

In  catching  lovers,  than  a  change  of  dress  ? 

Caps,  hats,  and  bonnets,  fashion's  pack  of  hounds, 

Each  in  its  turn  the  trembling  wretch  surrounds ; 

One  day  you  wound  him  with  a  civic  crown ; 

Another,  with  a  tucker  knock  him  down  i 

In  cruel  pinky  to-night  your  game  pursue — 

To-morrow,  pummel  him  in  black  and  blue. 

Now  in  a  turque,  now  en  chemise,  assail  him. 

Till  the  poor  devil  flounders,  and  you  nail  him. 

If  I  my  frock  have  chang'd  with  some  success 

And  gain'd  admirers  in  this  regal  dress ; 

If  faithful  Celia  should  your  favour  prove ; 

If,  pleas'd,  you  listen  to  her  constant  love ; 
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If,  tir'd  with  laugh,  a  sigh  of  pity  ease  you, 
I'll  be  a  very  weather-cock,  to  please  you ; 
The  grave,  the  gay,  alternately  pursue, 
Fix'd  but  in  this — ^my  gratitude  to  you/' 

How  any  thing  80  offensive  to  good  manners  as  this, 
could  have  been  heard  throughout  by  a  decent  audience, 
is  unaccountable;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
epilogue  was  interrupted  by  a  single  expression  of 
disapprobation. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  some  alteration  took 
place  in  the  public  opinion,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Jordan.  The  daily  papers  teemed  with  paragraphs  to 
her  disadvantage,  especially  during  her  necessary  con- 
finement ;  the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  concealed. 
Various  stories  were  circulated  about  the  transfer  of 
the  lady's  person  from  one  protector  to  another;  and 
of  her  little  regard  to  feeling  in  the  whole  business.  All 
this  indicated  a  storm — which  at  length  burst  forth. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  announced  for  performance 
at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket ;  the  character  of 
Matilda  to  be  played  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  When  the  time 
came,  an  apology  was  made  for  her  non-appearance, 
on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  Though  the  plea  was 
valid,  the  audience  chose  to  be  dissatisfied ;  and  the 
journals  echoed  the  language  of  complaint  against  the 
lady,  by  charging  her  with  want  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  public,  from  whom  she  had  derived  that  brilliant 
support,  which  she  now  abused  by  the  neglect  of  her 
professional  duty.  Some  of  these  paragraphs  went 
farther,  and  accused  the  object  of  them  with  having, 
for  the  «ake  of  a  princely  connexion,  injured  the 
children  she  previously  had ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
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insinuations  to  the  disparagement  of  the  rOyal  protector 
of  the  lady,  as  having  committed  a  wilful  outrage  upon 
the  national  character,  by  setting  up,  in  his  own  oonduct| 
a  scandalous  example  for  the  imitation  of  others.    . 

The  times,  it  was  said,  required  of  the  great,  and 
especially  of  those  who  were  most  prominent  by  their 
birth  and  station,  before  the  observing  world,  an  out- 
ward attention,  at  least,  to  the  conservatory  laws  of 
social  order.  How  to  remove  the  impression  already 
made  by  these  attacks,  was  a  question  of  equal  im- 
portance and  difficulty.  With  respect  to  oae  of  the 
parties,  silence  appeared  to  be  the  only  remedy; 
but,  as  the  other  could  not  maintain  the  professional 
reputation  already  acquiredj  without  some  eaqilanation 
and  apology,  the  following  letter  was  drawn  up,  and 
addressed  to  the  several  editors,  to  appear  in  the  public 
prints : — 

"  Sir, 

<<  I  HAVE  submitted  in  silence  to  the  unprovoked  and  un- 
manly abuse,  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  directed 
against  me ;  because  it  has  related  to  subjects  about  which  the 
public  could  not  be  interested :  but  to  an  attack  upon  my 
conduct  in  my  profession,  and  the  charge  of  want  of  gratitude 
and  respect  to  the  public,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  reply. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  and  unfounded  than  the  insi* 
nuation,  that  I  absented  myself  from  the  Theatre  on  Saturday 
last,  from  any  other  cause  than  real  inability,  from  illness,  to 
sustain  my  part  in  the  entertainment.  I  have  ever  been  ready 
and  proud  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  of  ray  stvengyi,  tb 
fulfil  my  engagements  with  the  Theatre,  and  to  manifeil  mj 
respect  for  the  audience ;  and  no  person  can  be  more  gtalsAll 
for  the  indulgence  and  applause  with  which  I  have  beoi 
stantly  honoured. 


^  I  woaU  aoi  obtruda  upon  tlM  paUie  an  allosion  to  any 
thing  that  does  not  relate  to  my  profession^  in  which  I  may» 
infliO«l  presumption,  say,  I  am  accoantable  to  them ;  but, 
ikm  oalied  on,  in  the  present  case,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  my  answering  those  who  have  so  ungenerously  at- 
IIAked  mey  that  if  they  could  drive  me  from  that  profession, 
ttej  wtuld  take  from  me  the  only  iname  I  have,  or  mean  to 
yosBCH  ;  the  whole  earnings  of  which,  upon  the  past,  and  one 
half,  for  the  future,  I  have  already  settled  upon  my  children. 
Unjutly  and  cruelly  traduced  as  I  have  been  upon  this  subject, 
I  trnjit  that  this  short  declaration  will  not  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent;  and,  for  the  rest,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  justice 
•nd  benevolence  of  the  public.''  *'  Dor.  Jordan.*' 

Ttifl  appeal  to  the  public  did  not  glre  general  satis- 
fiiction^  andy  on  the  10th  of  December^  Trhen  Mrs. 
lordan  appeared  in  the  character  of  Roxalana,  in  the 
^  Bnltan/'  the  applause  bestowed  upon  her  performance 
Wtt  mixed  with  some,  significant  tokens  of  public  dis- 
pkaaure.  A  disturbance  ensued^  which  was  not  allayed 
tin  the  object  of  it  came  forward,  and,  with  considerable 
animaidon^  addressed  the  audience  in  the  following 
words:— 


'*  Ladies  avd  Gkittlemzk — I  should  conceive  myself  utterly 
VDworthy  of  your  favour,  if  the  slightest  mark  of  public  dis- 
•pprobation  did  not  afiect  me  very  sensibly. 

**  Since  I  have  had  the  honour  and  the  happiness  to  strive 
bere  to  please  you,  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavour,  my 
snremitting  assiduity,  to  merit  your  approbation.  I  beg  leave  to 
mure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  have  never  absented  myself 
one  minute  from  the  duties  of  my  profession,  but  from  real 
indisposition.  Thus  having  invariably  acted,  I  do  consider 
myself  under  the  public  protection.*' 
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This  speech  had  the  desired  effect ',  and  the  confusion 
ceased^  amidst  shouts  of  applause. 

On  this  part  of  the  history  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  her  bio- 
grapher offers  an  apology  for  the  lady,  and  the  neff 
connexion  into  which  she  had  entered. 

'^A  circumstance,''  gays  he,  ^^had  occurred,  which  wis 
now  generally  known,  I  mean  the  declared  admiration  of 
a  royal  duke  for  this  delightful  actress,  and  a  wish  for 
her  society  permanently,  on  such  terms  as  his  peculiar 
situation  alone  permitted.  He  invaded  no  man's  abso- 
lute rights — ^he  did  not  descend  to  corrupt  or  debase. 
Not  considering  himself  entirely  a  creature  of  the  state, 
he  had  presumed  to  avow  an  affection  for  a  woman  of 
the  most  fascinating  description ;  and  his  yet  unsullied 
honour  was  the  pledge,  that  the  fruits,  if  any,  of  such  an 
union  should  be  considered  most  sacredly  as  his— that 
he  took  the  duties  of  a  father  along  with  the  natural 
relation.  We  were  now  in  the  ferment  of  the  French 
revolution;  and  it  became  a  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  no  small 
part  of  the  public,  that  Mrs.  Jordan  had  listened  to  a 
prince.  In  spite  of  his  services  as  a  naval  officer,  and 
the  frank,  cordial  manners,  which  were  not  more  the 
characteristics  of  his  profession  than  of  his  own  nature, 
the  noble  seaman  was  neither  well  treated  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  did  his  popularity  at  all  compensate  a  very 
niggardly  establishment.  On  a  sudden,  writers  in  the 
daily  papers  became  most  anxiously  solicitous  about 
Mrs.  Jordan's  family,  (as  if  it  had  not  at  all  times  been 
the  precious  jewel  of  her  soul.)  'What,  in  the  new 
connexion,  became  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  family  V  Mr.  Ford 
was  elevated  by  some  persons  into  an  injiured  and  de- 
serted man;  they  neither  knew  him,  nor  his  privity 
to  the  advances  made  by  the  noble  suitor.    They  had 
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sever  seen  him  at  the  wing  of  the  theatre^  and  thrown 
their  eyes^  as  he  must  have  done,  to  the  private  boxes. 
Krs.  Jordan  was  not  a  woman  to  hoodwink  herself  in 
any  of  her  actions — she  knew  the  sanctions  of  law  and 
reli^on  as  well  as  any  body^  and  their  value — ^this 
implies  that  she  did  not  view  them  with  indifference. 
And  had  Mr.  Ford^  as  she  proposed  to  him^  taken  one 
step  further,  which  the  Duke  could  not  take,  the  treaty 
with  the  latter  would  have  ended  at  the  moment.'' 

Tliis  defence  is  ingenious,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  one 
as  the  case  would  admit.  In  one  expression,  the  writer 
has  been  guiky  of  injustice.  The  establishment  of  the 
Duke'  was  far  from  being  niggardly,  nor  could  the 
government,  with  any  regard  to  the  public,  have  pro- 
posed a  larffet  one  to  parliament.  Tlie  Duke  was  a 
young  man,  unencumbered,  and  possessing  a  handsome 
income  as  an  admiral,  besides  which,  he  received  thirty 
thousand  pounds  on  his  advancement  to  the  peerage. 
The  apologist  for  Mrs.  Jordan  is  perfectly  correct  in  his 
observation  on  the  treatment  which  she  received  from 
Ford;  but  whether  he  is  equally  so  in  saying,  that  if 
the  latter  had  taken  the  step  proposed,  the  treaty  with  the 
Duke  would  have  ended,  may  well  be  doubted.  The 
woman  who  had  home  three  children,  and  still  lived 
with  the  father,  could  not  have  any  nice  notions  of 
morality  or  religion,  in  entering  into  a  treaty  with 
another  admirer,  even  though  that  admirer  was  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal.  Mrs.  Jordan  had  no  temptation 
here,  except  what  was  addressed  to  her  vanity  and 
ambition.  She  was  already  in  a  state  of  affluence,  and 
her  popularity  was  such  that  she  might  shortly  have 
retired  from  the  stage  with  ample  means  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  children* 

2  k 
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Scarcely  had  the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  been  settled,  when  the  public  became  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  a  war  in  another  and  more  formidable 
quarter.  The  boundless  ambition  of  the  northern 
Seniiramis,  at  this  time^  threatened  the  total  extinction 
of  the  Ottoman  power.  In  the  preceding  year,  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  British  government,  in  con- 
junction with  other  states^  to  effect  a  pacification 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  But  all  the  overtures  made 
by  tlie  mediating  parties^  the  Empress  Catherine  treated 
with  haughty  contempt^  and  evinced^  by  her  conquests 
on  the  Black  Sea,  a  determined  resolution  to  become 
mistress  of  Constantinople. 

To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  the  autocratrix  to  reason^ 
it  was  deemed  necessary  that  a  strong  naval  force  should 
be  put  in  motion  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1/91,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  encouraging  seamen 
and  landsmen  to  enter  themselves  On  board  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  of  war.  Instructions  were  also  sent  to  those  captainfi 
and  lieutenants  who  had  been  employed  on  the  impress 
service  during  the  preceding  armament,^  to  open  rendex- 
vous  for  seamen.  These  measures  were  foUo\Yed  by  a 
royal  message  to  Parliament,  stating,  that  as  his  Miyesty'g 
endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  lo  effbct 
a  pacification  between  Russia  and  the  PortSj  had  been 
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ineffectual,  he  had  thought  it  requisite,  in  order  to  add 
weight  to  his  representations,  to  augment  his  naval 
forces. 

Hie  minister,  in  moving  a  correspondent  address, 
argued,  that  we  had  a  direct  interest  in  this  war,  both  in 
the  support  of  our  ally,  and  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  Russian  arms,  which  had  become  dangerous  to  the 
political  system  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the  predominance  of  Russia 
would  probably  effect  an  alteration  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  in  other  respects  disadvantageous  to  this 
country,  particularly  with  respect  to  Poland.  We  had, 
he  said,  a  commercial  interest  in  cultivating  a  trade 
with  Poland,  and  in  preventing  Russia  from  obtaining 
such  a  decided  command  of  the  articles  we  wanted,  as  to 
give  or  withhold  them  at  her  pleasure.  Subsequent  events 
have  fully  shewn  the  force  of  these  arguments ;  not- 
withstanding which,  such  a  violent  opposition  was 
raised  in  both  houses  to  the  address,  that  the  warlike 
preparations  were  suspended.  Mr.  Fox  was  the  leader 
in  this  contest  with  government,  and,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  obtained,  the  Empress  of  Russia  complimented 
him  by  sending  an  order  to  her  ambassador,  to  procure 
the  bust  of  the  **  man  of  the  people,*'  that  she  might 
place  it  in  her  cabinet,  between  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 
The  very  next  year  afterwards,  the  imperial  despot  put 
an  end  to  the  nominal  independence  of  Poland^  which 
she  dared  not  to  have  done,  had  there  been  a  British 
squadron  in  the  Baltic.     So  much  for  patriotism. 

During  the  short  time  that  this  armament  continued, 
though  Lord  Hood  commanded  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  remained  unemployed ;  perhaps  be- 
oauie  he  had  but  recently  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
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flag-officer.  It  is  as  likely^  however^  that  the  real  cause 
was  the  publication  of  the  terms  for  an  extraordinary  loan^ 
then  negociating  at  Antwerp  for  the  three  elder  Princes. 
The  conditions,  as  mentioned  in  the  Dutch  proposals^ 
were  as  follow  :*— the  sum  in  exchange-money  there  to  be 
three  million  six  hundred  thousand  guilders.  The  loan 
to  be  made  for  twenty-five  years ;  part  to  be  payable  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  by  a  lottery.  The  bonds  and 
obligations  to  be  for  one  thousand  guilders  each.  The 
appendages  and  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and 
Bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  were  to  be  assigned,  in  tnist,  to 
certain  noblemen,  said  to  be  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and 
Northumberland ;  Earl  Fitzwilliara,  Lords  Southampton^ 
Rawdon,  and  Malmsbury,  jointly  with  Messrs.  Erskine 
and  Pigot.  Three  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  from 
the  revenue  of  the  duchy  and  bishopric  were  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  three  per  cents.,  to  serve  as  a  sinking  fund. 
The  interest  upon  the  money  lent  was  fixed  at  five  per 
cent,  to  commence  from  the  1st  of  February,  1791,  and 
to  be  payable  half-yearly. 

With  whom  this  goodly  scheme  for  raising  the  ways 
and  means  to  pay  off  royal  debts  originated,  we  are  not 
informed,  nor. is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  Whoever 
he  might  be,  neither  the  crown  nor  the  nation  owed  him 
any  thanks  for  this  display  of  his  financial  genius. 

It  appeared  that  the  negociation  for  the  loan  had  been 
set  on  foot  some  considerable  time  before  it  gained 
publicity.  When  the  King  became  acquainted  with  the 
transaction,  his  indignation  was  strongly  excited,  par- 
ticularly against  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  for  joining  in  a 
measure,  to  which  he  was  not  impelled  by  necessity. 
But  an  immediate  stop  was  put  to  the  business,  by  the 
official   interposition  of  Lord  GrenviUe^  then   foreign 
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secretary  :  but,  unluckily,  much  of  the  money  had  been 
received;  the  bonds  were  in  circulation  among  the 
dealers  in  such  kind  of  securities ;  and  in  the  issue^  the 
holders  of  them  lost  both  principal  and  interest. 

While  this  unpleasant  affair  occasioned  disquietude  in 
the  Royal  Family,  and  threw  another  cloud  over  the 
three  elder  sons  of  George  the  Third,  the  three  youngest 
were  concluding  their  studies  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  in  the  electoral  dominions. 

Of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  these  Princes  at  that 
celebrated  seat  of  learning,  an  honourable  testimonial 
was  given  by  an  eminent  scholar,  then  a  student  there, 
in  the  following  letter,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  1791  :— 

^'  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  Ernest,  Augustus, 
and  Adolphus,  after  a  residence  of  four  years,  have 
completed  their  education,  and  left  the  University,  to 
the  great  regret  of  all  wlio  knew  them.  They  are  gone 
to  Hanover,  where  the  former  is  pursuing  his  military 
studies,  under  the  most  experienced  and  distinguished 
officers,  in  the  light  dragoons,  and  is  thought  to  have 
made  so  great  a  progress,  that  he  is  to  command  a 
squadron  of  horse  this  summer,  in  the  Hanoverian  camp. 
Prince  Augustus,  whose  health  has  been  for  some  time 
in  a  very  precarious  state,  is  travelling  in  the  south  of 
France. 

"  The  affability  and  engaging  manners  of  these  royal 
students  have  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  us  all. 
They  conducted  themselves  the  whole  time  they  were 
here  with  the  greatest  decorum,  treating  their  governors 
and  the  professors  with  respect,  and  their  fellow-students 
with  a  becoming  familiarity. 

"  The  public  lectures  they  attended  were  on  general 
history,  and  the  relative  state  of  Europe ;  the  particular 
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liistories,  and  political  constitutions^  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany;  moral  and  natural  philosophy^  natural 
history,  &c. ;  besides  being  privately  instructed  in  the 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics,  tactics, 
riding,  fencing,  music,  and  other  useful  accomplishments. 
The  celebrated  Professor  Heyne  had  the  direction  of 
their  classical  studies ;  Putter  and  Spittler,  who  attended 
the  Hanoverian  embassy  at  the  election  of  the  Emperor, 
instructed  them  in  public  law  and  history ;  and  the  in- 
genious Lichtenberg,  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  Latin  oration  delivered  by  Professor 
Heyne  in  the  University  Church  on  their  departure,  in 
which  he  mentions  their  Royal  Highnesses  as  having 
been  patterns  of  industry  and  good  behaviour,  has  been 
translated,  and  is  read  throughout  Germany  with  avidity 
and  pleasure." 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  following  rather  remark- 
able particular^  of  one  of  these  Princes,  the  present 
Duke  of  Sussex,  were  given  in  a  letter  from  Rome, 
dated  the  1st  of  December: — 

"  Prince  Augustus,  fifth  son  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
has  been  received  by  his  Holiness  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished respect.  Yesterday,  Cardinal  de  Bernis  in- 
formed his  Royal  Highness,  that,  by  express  desire  of 
the  holy  Father,  apartments  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  for  him  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  a  suit  of  superb 
rooms  was  accordingly  prepared.  But  the  Prince 
politely  declined  the  compliment,  alleging  the  necessity 
he  was  under,  of  making  Rome  his  residence  for  a  very 
short  duration.  He  received  an  address  on  Tuesday 
from  the  Dominican  friars,  congratulating  his  Royal 
Highness  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome.  It  was  accompanied 
by  an  elegant  Latin  oration^  pronounced  by  Father  W 
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Pole,  to  which  the  Prince  returned  a  polite  answer  in  the 
same  language.  Several  other  religious  orders  hare  also 
addressed  his  Royal  Highness,  each  of  whom,  as  their 
lereral. sentiments  dictated,  added  to  their  complimentary 
congratulaticns,  alternate  allusions  to  the  political  si- 
tuations of  Great  Britain  and  France  at  this  present 
juncture.  His  Royal  Highness  is  the  first  protestant 
prince  who  has  been  offered  apartments  in  the  apostolic 
palace ;  or  who  has  received,  upon  arriving  at  Rome, 
public  congratulations  from  the  clergy/' 
■  It  must  be  allowed,  that,  however  extraordinary  the 
politeness  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  was,  the  attention 
shewn  to  the  heretical  Prince  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Incpiiiition  was  far  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
Two  of  the  young  Prince's  uncles  had  repeatedly  visited 
Rome,  and  been  treated  with  singular  respect  by 
Ganganelli  and  his  successor ;  but  neither  of  the  royal 
Dukes  was  favoured  with  addresses  from  the  religious 
orders  of  that  city.  A  few  months  afterwards,  the 
Prince  was  married  at,  or  near,  Rome,  to  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore* 

Among  the  many  eccentric  characters  at  this  time  in 
England,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  hete- 
rocHte,  the  Chevalier,  or  Madame,  D'Eon,  whose  precise 
gender  perplexed  a  whole  generation,  and  was  even  made 
the  subject  of  legal  dispute.  This  nondescript  knight 
of  St  Louis,  after  commanding  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  acting  as  secretary  to  the  French  embassy,  lost, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  the  pension  that  had 
been  granted  by  the  king. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  informed  of  the 
impoverished  state  to  which  the  Chevalier  was  reduced 
by  this  act  of  revolutionary  economy^  be  sent  D'Eon  one 
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hundred  guineas  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Rawdon.  The 
Chevalier,  though  enjoined  to  secrecy,  not  only  wrote 
the  following  letter  of  acknowledgment,  but  had  the 
egregious  folly  to  publish  it  without  permission.  As  a 
curiosity,  this  extraordinary  composition  perhaps  may  not 
be  undeserving  of  a  place  in  the  present  volume : — 

"  Sir,  "  London,  March  4,  1791. 

'*  Lord  Rawdon  did  me  the  honour  to  call  yesterday  on  the 
part  of  your  Royal  Highness,  to  communicate,  that,  having 
lately  heatd  that  the  payment  of  my  pension  has  been  withheld, 
your  Royal  Highness  was  anxious  to  offer  your  assistance,  and 
that  you  begged  me  to  accept  a  present  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  which  were  sent,  and  to  mention  it  by  no  «neans  to 
any  one,  and  that,  further,  if  it  should  be  in  your  Highnesses 
power  to  render  my  stay  in  England  agreeable  to  me,  it  should 
certainly  be  done. 

"  I  receive.  Sir,  with  the  most  respectful  gratitude,  the 
gratuity  which  your  Royal  Highness  had  the  goodness  to  send, 
with  a  graciousness  and  sensibility  that  were  equal.  By  passing 
through  the  hands  of  a  lord  and  general,  brave  alike  in  peace 
and  war,  it  acquired  with  me  an  accession  to  its  value. 

"  I  think,  if,  with  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  a  French  aristocrat, 
I  were  to  refuse  the  present,  I  should  ill  reply  to  the  delicacy, 
generosity,  and  nobleness  of  your  m/nd,  as  elevated  as  your 
Royal  Highness*s  birth. 

"  I  had  rather  derogate  from  the  feelings  of  nobility,  than 
those  of  virtue  and  gratitude.  Those  sentiments  are  too 
pleasing  in  my  breast,  to  permit  of  only  secretly  indulging  in 
the  payment.  I  dislike  all  subtilizution  in  matters  of  acknow- 
ledgment. They  evaporate  in  the  operation.  I,  therefore, 
shall  always  pride  myself  upon  your  favours. 

"  When  a  heart,  so  princely  as  yours,  bestows— and  a  virtue, 
so  aged  as  mine,  receives — the  tooth  of  the  most  envenomed 
viper  will  be  innoxious. 


BXTRAORDINARV  PETITION*  SS& 

*'  If  Horace  bad  lived  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
instead  of  that  of  Augustus,  he  would  not  have  declaimed 
his  '  Virtus  laudatur  et  alget ;'  but  be  would  assuredly  bare 
said  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

**  *  In  teneris  qui  magna  sapit,  si  passibus  eequis, 
Procedas,  minimo  tempora  quantus  erit !' 

**  *  Returning,  hb  lyre  would  to  you  be  address'd, 
And  to  render  its  raptures,  give  joy  to  my  breast.* ' 

*  I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  gratitude, 

"  La  Chev.  D'Eon." 

Not  long  after  thisj  the  same  equivocal  personage 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  National  Assembly,  setting 
forth^  that  although  she  had  worn  the  dress  of  a  woman 
for  fifteen  years,  she  had  never  forgotten  that  she  was 
formerly  a  soldier ;  that,  since  the  Revolution,  she  felt 
her  military  ardour  revive^  and  demanded,  instead  of  her 
cap  and  petticoats,  her  helmet,  her  sabre,  her  war-horse, 
and  that  rank  in  the  army  to  which  her  seniority,  her 
services,  and  her  wounds  were  entitled ;  and,  that  she 
now  requested  permission  to  raise  a  legion  of  volunteers 
for  the  service  of  her  country.  Unconnected  with  any 
party,  she  had  no  desire  of  brandishing  her  sword  in 
processions  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  wished  foif 
nothing  but  actual  service — war  nobly  made,  and 
courageously  supported.  *'  In  my  eager  impatience,'* 
adds  the  chevalier,  ^^  I  have  sold  every  thing  but  my 
uniform,  and  the  sword  I  wore  in  the  last  war,  which  I 
wish  again  to  wear  in  the  present.  Of  my  library, 
nothing  remains  but  shelves,  and  the  manuscripts  of 
Marshal  Vauban,  which  I  have  preserved  as  an  offering 
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to  the  National  Assembly, '  for  the  glory  of  my  country, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  brave  generals  employed  in 
her  defence.  I  have  been  the  sport  of  nature — of  fortune 
— of  war  and  |)eace— of  men  and  women—- of  the  malice 
and  intrigues  of  courts.  I  have  passed  successively  from 
the  state  of  a  girl  to  that  of  a  boy— from  the  state  of  a 
man  to  that  of  a  woman.  Soon,  I  hope,  with  arms  in 
my  hands,  I  shall  fly,  on  the  wings  of  liberty  and  victory, 
to  fight  and  die  for  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king." 

Though  this  gasconade  of  the  would-be  Joan  d'Arc 
was  received  with  universal  plaudits,  the  epicene  warrior 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  poverty,  till  death  oame,  and 
demonstrated  that  D'Eon  was  a  man. 

On  the  29th  of  September  this  year,  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia  took 
place  at  Berlin  ;  and  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  November, 
the  illustrious  pair  reached  town,  when  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  carried  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  their  arri« 
val,  to  the  King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham  House. 

Oil  Wednesday,  the  23d,  the  ceremony  of  re-marriage, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  parliament,  was  performed  at 
tiie  Queen's  Palace  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  certificate  of  the 
marriage  was  signed  by  their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

About  this  time,  a  Society  was  formed,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  having  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  naval  architecture. 

In  their  account  of  the  institution,  the  managers  said, 
**  The  Society  purpose  to  encourage  every  useful  in- 
vention and  discovery,  as  far  as  shall  be  in  their  power, 
both  by  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards.    They  have 
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in  view  particularly  to  improve  the  theories  of  floating 
Ixidies,  and  the  resistance  of  fluids ;  to  procure  draughts 
and  models  of  different  vessels^  together  with  calculations 
of  their  capacity^  centre  of  gravity^  tonnage,  &c. ;  to 
make  observations  and  experiments  themselves ;  and  to 
point  out  such  observations  and  experiments  as  appear 
best  calculated  to  further  their  designs^  and  most  de- 
serving those  premiums  which  the  Society  can  bestow. 

^  Buty  though  the  improvement  of  naval  architecture 
in  all  its  branches,  be  certainly  the  principal  object  of 
this  institution,  yet,  the  Society  do  not  by  any  means 
intend  to  confine  themselves  merely  to  the  form  and 
structure  of  vessels.  Every  subordinate  and  collateral 
pursmt  will  claim  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Society, 
in  proportion  to  its  merits;  and  whatever  may  have 
any  tendency  to  render  navigation  more  safe,  salutary, 
and  even  pleasant,  will  not  be  neglected. 

"  It  is  with  confidence  that  they  repeat  their  soli- 
citations for  assistance,  to  enable  them  to  extend  their 
views — to  make  experiments  on  a  large  scale — to  assist 
young  persons  in  the  attainment  of  this  most  useful  art, 
and  even  to  institute  an  academy  for  the  regular  study, 
not  only  of  the  art  itself,  but  of  those  sciences  which 
ought  to  form  the  basis  of  it. 

**  But  the  Society  do  not  merely  call  upon  the  public 
for  pecuniary  assistance ;  in  particular,  they  solicit  the 
officers  of  the  royal  navy  and  merchants'  services  to 
examine  carefully  the  hints,  proposals,  and  plans  which 
may  at  any  time  be  laid  before  this  Society ;  and  to 
suggest  any  improvements  that  may  occur,  however 
minute  they  may  appear  to  them  ;  they  being  confessedly 
the  best  judges  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
&eility  of  manoeuvring  ships,  of  the  comparative  excel- 
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lence  between  one  vessel  and  another  in  sailing,  and 
all  other  desirable  properties." 

This  institution  originated  with  Mr.  John  Sewell,  a 
bookseller  in  Cornhill,  who  was  led  by  mere  accident  to 
take  such  notice  of  the  actual  state  of  the  naval  ar- 
chitecture of  this  country,  as  naturally  occurred  to  a 
man  of  plain  understanding,  zealous  for  the  national 
honour  and  interest,  and  willing  to  bestow  a  portion  of 
that  time  for  the  public  good,  which  men  of  a  less 
ardent  disposition  would  have  devoted  to  their  own 
private  advantage. 

Mr.  Sewell's  attention  to  the  subject  of  naval  archi^ 
tecturc  was  excited  by  having  learned  the  opinion  of 
some  private  shipwrights,  who,  in  a  debate  on  the  failure 
of  one  of  our  naval  engagements,  declared  that  such 
would  ever  be  the  case,  while  the  construction  of  vessels 
of  war  was  left  to  precedent,  and  not  studied  as  a 
science.  It  was  further  observed,  that  there  had  not 
been  one  improvement  in  our  navy  but  what  was 
derived  from  the  French,  who  had  naval  schools  for  the 
study  of  that  valuable  branch  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  first  supporters  of  the  plan  were,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Earl  Howe,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord 
Rawdoiiy  and  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren ;  but,  after 
going  on  some  time,  it  was  found  inefficient  for  the 
purpose,  unless  made  a  national  con.cem.  In  the  naval 
administration  of  Lord  Spencer,  therefore,  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Naval 
Architecture,  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1792,  the  important 
subject  of  the  African  slave-trade  occupied  much  of 
the  time  of  both  houses.  On  the  2d  of  April,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  brought  forward  certain  resolutions  for  the 
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immediate  abolition  of  the  trade;  which  were  passed^ 
with  the  substitution  of  the  word  ^^  gradual/'  instead  of 
immediatf^  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dundas^  afterwards 
Lord  Melville. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  resolutions  of  the  lower  house 
were  brought  before  the  upper  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds ; 
when  Lord  Grenville  announced  his  intention  to  move, 
that  their  lordships  should  agree  with  the  Commons  in 
their  resolutions.  Upon  this,  there  arose  a  desultory 
conversation,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  to 
be  adopted. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  declared,  he  had  come  down  to 
the  house  without  a  single  idea  that  the  slave  business 
would  be  brought  forward  on  that  day ;  therefore  he  had 
the  more  need  of  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships,  as 
the  want  of  being  prepared  was  to  be  added  to  the  de- 
ficienoes  he  naturally  must  experience,  from  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  public  speaking ;  yet  he  could  not  reconcile 
it  to  himself  to  be  silent  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
By  having  been  stationed  for  some  time  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  had  been  necessarily  an  eye-witness  of  the 
treatment  of  the  negro  slaves,  and  therefore  could 
speak  from  local  knowledge ;  and,  from  all  he  had 
seen,  his  Royal  Highness  declared,  that,  in  his  con- 
sdence,  he  verily  believed  the  greatest  hardship  of  their 
slavery  was  in  the  word.  As,  however,  the  business 
was  not  now  directly  before  the  house,  his  Royal 
Highness  observed,  he  should  avoid  entering  into  a 
particular  discussion  of  the  question  at  large,  but  which 
he  should  be  very  ready  to  do  with  any  noble  lord,  when 
that  was  the  case. 

Considering  the  African  trade  in  every  point  of  vlwe,  as 
of  the  highest  magnitude  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
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this  kingdom^  the  duke  said^  its  abolition  should  ever  meet 
with  his  most  serious  and  imqualifiied  opposition;  and^ 
that  it  was  of  this  magnitude^  his  Royal  Highness  said, 
he  could  assure  their  lordships,  for,  to  his  knowledge^ 
there  were  at  that  moment  forieigu  agents  watting  the 
decision  of  Parliament,  and  ready  to  engage  all  the 
vessels  that  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  should  the 
house  agree  to  those  resolutions,  which  would,  in  eflfect, 
tend  to  its  abolition  ;  but  which,  the  love  he  bore  to  his 
country  made  him  sincerely  wish  he  should  never  live 
to  see. 

On  the  8th,  Lord  Stormont  moved,  ^'  that  the  house 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  examine  into  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  Africa,  and  between 
Africa  and  our  West  India  Islands  ;  and  to  inquire  into 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  our  islands.'^ 

Lord  Grenville,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  speedy 
decision,  proposed  an  amendment,  for  an  open  committee 
above  stairs.  To  this,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  offered 
several  strong  objections,  and  contended  for  a  full 
inquiry,  and  the  hearing  of  counsel,  at  their  lordships' 
bar. 

The  Chancellor  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
original  motion  was  carried.  Thus  stood  that  great 
question  for  the  present  year. 

On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  the  nation  lost  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  in  the  death  of  the  veteran 
Rodney,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four ;  having  heea  in  the 
navy  sixty-two  years,  and  upwards  of  half  a  century  in 
commission.  Upon  a  motion  in  the  house  of  Lords,  to 
bestow  some  memorial  in  honour  of  this  gallant  com- 
mander, the  Duke  of  Clarence  rose,  and  paid  the  following 
feeling  tribute  of  respect  to  his  departed  friend  >— 
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^  I  cannot  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  services  of  tlie  late  Lord  Rodney  are  so  great,  that 
it  did  infinite  honour  to  his  Majestjr's  ministers  to  pay 
every  respect  to  his  memory.  Such  services  merited 
the  highest  rewards  from  his  country,  and  I  am  happy 
to  bear  this  public  testimony  to  their  value  and  im- 
portance. For  myself,  I  have  particular  reason  to 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  singular  merits  of  my 
deceased  friend,  who,  unhappily  for  this  country,  is  no 
more ;  but  I  hope  the  house  will  indulge  me  a  few 
moments,  while  I  briefly  recall  to  their  recollection  the 
noble  services  his  lordship  had  rendered,  which  I  am 
certain  they  never  can  forget. 

^'  I  must  first  remind  their  lordships,  that  Lord  Rodney 
had  taken  Martinique,  Grenada,  8cc.  &c.  from  the  French 
in  the  war  before  the  last.  In  the  last  war,  in  going  out 
to  Gibraltar,  he  had  taken  a  Spanish  admiral,  with  a 
valuable  convoy.  Without  this  most  seasonable  and 
fortunate  capture,  Gibraltar  was  so  short  of  provisions, 
that  the  most  serious  consequences  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  had  abundantly  supplied  the  garrison,  and 
happily  relieved  it.  The  house  will  recollect  that  Lord 
Rodney  had  taken  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  and 
a  Dutch  convoy ;  but  the  most  glorious  period  of  his 
life  was  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  which  will  ever  be 
held  as  a  most  sacred  epoch  in  this  country.  The 
enemies  of  England  were  vain  enough  to  think  they 
could  crush  her  for  ever;  but  the  event  of  that  day 
clearly  proved,  that  a  British  fleet  of  nearly  equal  force, 
when  opposed  to  a  French  fleet,  will  be  sure  to  beat 
them.  The  victory  of  the  12th  of  April  was  the  more 
honourable  to  Lord  Rodney,  as  it  was  obtained  over 
De  Grasse^  one  of  the  ^t  and  bravest  admirals  that 
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France  ever  produced.  Had  it  been  in  the  power  of 
valour  to  have  saved  a  brave  man  from  disgrace  and 
misfortune^  it  never  would  have  been  the  lot  of  De 
Grasse  to  have  been  disgraced  and  banished  from  the 
French  court — a  conduct^  however,"  his  Royal  Highness 
emphatically  observed,  ^^  that  had  too  often  prevailed  in 
courts ! 

'^  It  was  that  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war, 
and  taught  our  particular  enemy,  France,  that,  however 
for  a  moment  we  might  be  depressed,  we  arose,  after  a 
seeming  defeat,  with  renovated  strength  and  courage. 

^^  I  trust,''  concluded  the  royal  speaker,  ^^  this  house 
will  pardon  my  expatiating  on  the  virtues  and  great 
professional  merits  of  my  departed  friend,  for  which 
myself  and  every  o£Bicer  of  the  British  navy  entertain 
the  highest  respect  and  veneration." 

Lord  Rodney  having  left  a  son,  brought  up  under 
himself,  but  who  was  unaccountably  neglected  by  Govern- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Clarence  strove  hard  to  get  him 
promoted.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved  ineffec- 
tual, till  Nelson  obtained  the  command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, when  the  Duke  recommended  Mr.  Rodney  to  a 
protection,  which  was  now  become  far  more  powerful 
than  his  own. 

The  reply  was,  "  I  agree  with  your  Royal  Highness 
most  entirely,  that  the  son  of  a  Rodney  ought  to  be 
the  proteg6  of  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  and  par« 
ticularly  of  the  sea  officers.  Had  I  known  that  there  had 
been  this  claimant,  sonie  of  my  own  lieutenants  must 
have  given  way  to  such  a  name,  and  he  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  Victory.  The  whole  fleet  is  full,  and  I  have 
twenty  on  my  list ;  but  whatever  numbers  I  have,  the 
name  of  Rodney  must  cut  many  of  them  out/' 
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In  the  course  of  the  same  seBsion,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  by  ministers,  for  increasing  and  pre- 
lenring  the  timber  in  the  New  Forest,  and  for  the  sale  of 
rmta  and  enfranchisements  of  copyhold  tenements  in 
the  same.  The  noble  mover,  Lord  Grenville,  observed, 
that  the  great  decay  of  timber  for  the  royal  navy  made 
such  a  bill  necessary,  and  that  its  principle  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Revenue  of 
the  Crown. 

The  proposition,  however,  was  strongly  contested, 
particularly  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who 
opposed  it  with  many  objections — among  which,  he  con- 
sidered the  alienating  of  the  landed  property  from  the 
crown,  was  not  the  least.  He  held,  that  the  crown  should 
always  possess  a  landed  interest  in  the  country ;  and 
that,  if  the  estates  attached  to  it  could  be  so  improved 
as  to  render  it  independent  of  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  Paiiiament  for  support,  it  would  be  more  honourable 
and  beneficial  to  both ;  and,  that  such  was  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  the  country,  he  thought  was 
sufficiently  evident  in  the  determination  of  making  for- 
feited lands  fall  to  the  crown ;  and  therefore  he  could 
not  but  consider  every  suggestion  to  take  away  part  of 
that  property,  as  infringing  upon,  and  depriving  the 
crown  of,  its  just  right. 

Li  a  future  stage  of  the  bill,  the  Chancellor  repeated 
his  objections  to  it ;  and  he  further  added,  that  the  royal 
assent  ought  to  have  been  given  to  it  in  due  form. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  declared  that  the  previous 
assent  of  the  King  could  not  be  given  in  a  committee. 

This  called  up  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  declared 
himself  an  advocate  for  the  interests  of  the  crown,  as 
stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and,  in  answer  to  what 
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had  fallen  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  his  Royal  Highness 
said,  that  he  was  lately  on  a  committee  where  his  Ma- 
jesty's assent  was  formally  given,  as  being  indispensably 
necessary.  He  further  observed,  that  he  should  ever 
support  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  trusted  that 
his  declaration  would  be  credited. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  consequence  of  this  oppositicm^  and 
the  petition  presented  against  the  measure  by  several 
persons  interested  in  the  New  Forest,  postponed  the  bill 
till  the  next  session. 

The  distinguished  part  thus  taken  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness in  the  senate,  drew  from  his  friend  Ndson  an 
epistle,  not  merely  complimentary,  but  the  warm  efiEuslon 
of  generous  sentiment  and  congenial  feeling.  To  this 
letter  which  was  dated  the  12th  of  September,  1792,  the 
Duke  returned  the  following  answer : — 

•*  My  dear  Nelson,  "  Clarence  Lodge,  Sept.  21. 

"  I  BEG  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  friendly 
letter  of  the  12th  instant,  which  came  safely.  I  am  so  fully 
persuaded  of  your  real  regard  for  me,  my  good  fnend,  that  no 
fresh  mark  can  be  wanting  to  convince  me.  Still,  however,  al 
the  present  moment,  when  the  public  have  two  opinions,  the  ona 
good,  the  other  disadvantageous,  of  my  parliamentary  conduct, 
I  feel  highly  obliged  to  you,  as  a  person  qualified  to  judge,  ion 
delivering  your  sentiments.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
subject  to  prevent,  if  possible,  that  confusion  whkh  might 
throw  our  kingdom  into  the  wretched,  deplorable  state  of  Franoe. 
Assure  our  common  friends  in  the  West  Indies,  that 'I  will 
neither  neglect  nor  desert  them.  My  best  wishes  and  com- 
pliments  attend  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  ever  believe  me  yours, 
sincerely."  **  William.'' 

The  following  testimony  of  Nelson's  attachment  to 
his  sovereign   ip   without  date^  but  the  letter  seema 
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to  hatre  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  3d  of 
Norembcr:— 

'*  Sir, 

''  Tour  Royal  Highness  will  not,  I  trust,  deem  it  improper, 
although  I  haye  no  doubt  it  will  be  thought  unnecessary^  at  this 
lime,  to  renew  my  expressions  of  invariable  attachment,  not 
cmly  to  your  Royal  Highness,  but  to  my  Kino  ;  for,  I  think, 
that  yery  soon  every  individual  will  be  called  forth  to  shew  him- 
self, if  I  may  judge  from  this  county,  where  societies  are  formed, 
and  forming,  on  principles  certainly  inimical  to  our  present 
ConstituUon,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Sorry  am  I  to  believe 
that  many  give  a  countenance  to  these  societies,  who  ought  to 
conduct  themsehres  otherwise. 

^*  In  what  way  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  such  an  humble 
individual  as  myself  to  best  serve  my  Kiko,  has  been  matter  ot 
serious  consideration,  and  no  mode  appeared  to  me  so  proper  as 
asking  for  a  ship ;  accordingly,  on  Saturday  last,  Lord  Chatham 
received  my  letter,  desiring  the  command  of  one.  Still,  as  I 
have  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  all  my  applications  to  his 
lordship,  I  can  hardly  expect  any  answer  to  my  letter,  which 
has  always  been  the  way  I  have  been  treated.  But  neither  at 
sea,  nor  on  shore,  can  my  attachment  to  my  Kino  be  shaken. 
It  will  never  end  but  with  my  life." 

On  the  6th  of  December^  his  Royal  Highness  returned 
the  following  answer : — 

"  Dear  Nelson, 
'^Tbouoh  at  present  the  armament  is  confined  to  small 
vessels,*!  much  doubt  whether  any  fleet  will  be  equipped,  and 
still  less  do  I  see  any  chance  for  any  rupture  between  this  country 
and  France.  At  the  same  time,  this  pernicious  and  fallacious 
system  of  equality,  and  universal  liberty,  must  be  checked,  or 
else  we  shall  here  have  the  most  dreadful  consequences.  I  per- 
^Ktly  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  indiyidual  to 
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use  his  utmost  efforts  to  counteract  these  incendiaciei ;  and  I 
hope  wc  shall  in  Parliament  take  vigorous  and  effectual  means  to 
restore  tranquillity  at  home.  Should  matters  between  the  two 
countries  grow  serious,  you  must  be  employed.  Never  be 
alarmed.  I  will  always  stand  your  friend.  I  wish  yon  would 
write  me  word  how  yon  and  Lord  Hood  are  at  present.  My 
best  wishes  and  compliments  attend  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  ever  ba- 
lieve  me  yours  sincerely,"  "  William." 

It  Boon  appeared,  however,  that  Nelson  had  taken  a 
more  accurate  observation  of  the  political  horizon  than 
his  royal  friend.  The  letter  of  the  Duke  had  scarcely 
been  Avritten  and  despatched,  when  the  militia  was 
embodied,  and  the  Parliament  reassembled  by  procla- 
mation.    The  King  in  his  speech  said — 

"  I  have  carefully  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
present  war  on  the  continent,  and  have  uniformly  abstained 
&om  any  interference  with  respect  to  the  internal  affurs 
of  France ;  but  it  ts  impossible  for  me  to  see,  without  the 
most  serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  and  increasing  indi- 
cations which  have  appeared  there,  of  an  intention  to 
excite  disturbances  in  other  countries — to  disregard  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations — and  to  pursue  views  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards 
my  allies,  the  States -General,  who  have  observed  the 
same  neutrality  with  myself,  measures  which  are  neither 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  nor  to  the  positive 
stipulations  of  existing  treaties.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  felt  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  have 
recourse  to  those  means  of  prevention,  and  internal 
defence,  with  which  I  am  entrusted  by  law ;  and  I  have 
also  thought  it  right  to  take  steps  for  making  some 
augmentation  of  my  naval   and   military  force ;    being 
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persuaded  that  these  exertions  are  necessary 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  are  best  calculated,  both  to 
maintain  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  render  a  firm  and 
temperate  conduct  effectual  for  preserving  the  blessingg 
of  peace." 

The  address  being  moved  and  seconded,  the  Duke  of" 
Norfolk  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  niilitia  had  been 
legally  embodied.  His  grace  was  followed  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdown,  in  a  speech  full  of  invective 
against  all  the  measures  of  Government.  He  deprecated 
going  to  war  with  France  npon  the  question  of  opening 
the  Scheldt,  conceiving  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  huitiuees ;  that,  if  we  were  bound  by  treaty,  the 
treaty  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  sooner  it  was  given  up 
the  better. 

Lord  GreaviUe  combated  the  arguments  of  the  Mar- 
qUiCBS,  and  took  a  review  of  the  internal  and  external 
state  of  the  country,  to  aliew  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
measures.  A  seditious  spirit  had  appeared  among  a 
number  of  designing  men,  who  ivere  supported  and 
encouraged  by  too  many  of  their  superiors.  His  lordship 
Roid,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  no  less  than  ten  treason- 
able papers,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  National 
Convention,  from  different  clubs  in  this  kingdom,  during 
tbc  preceding  month.  Some  of  these  papers  stated,  that 
tltrre  were  thousands  In  England  ready  to  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  man,  and  to  form  a  National  Convention 
here,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy. 

These  addresses  were  not  only  received  by  the  French 
revolutionary  government,  but  answered  in  a  compli- 
mcntol  tftrain,  and  with  the  promise  of  co-operation. 
Hence  it  became  evident,  that  the  principle  of  the 
Frvocb  republic  was  to  spread  anarchy  all  over  Europe, 
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for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  empire  more  exteoBivc^ 
and  of  a  worse  character,  than  that  which  constitated  the 
ambition  of  Louie  the  Fourteenth.  Towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  they  had  already  gained  the  whole 
of  Savoy,  penetrated  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
had  now  demanded  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  which,  if 
carried,  would  annex  Holland  to  tlie  French  territories. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  perfectly  coincided  with  the 
noble  secretary  of  state  in  all  the  sentimentB  he  had 
just  expressed.  His  Royal  Highness  said,  that,  with 
regard  to  himself,  be  had  made  an  offer  of  lua  serrices  in 
his  professional  line,  in  which  he  thought  he  could  be 
most  beneficial  to  his  country.  To  him  it  also  appeared, 
that  it  was  of  little  signification  whether  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt  was  of  any  consequence  to  us — it  was 
sufficient  for  our  interference,  if  the  Dutch  held  it  to  be 
of  importance  to  them ;  for,  if  the  French  should  overturn 
tliat  government,  and  afterwards  have  a  design  upon 
our  own,  we  might,  in  that  case,  have  to  meet  the 
Dutch  fleet  as  enemies,  instead  of  acting  with  them  as 
friends. 

Several  peers,  who  had  hitherto  been  leaders  in  the 
rank  of  opposition,  now  gave  their  support  to  ministers ) 
particularly  the  Earls  Fitzwilliam  and  Carlisle,  Lords 
Stormont  and  Rawdon.  Even  Earl  Stanhope  declared 
himself  In  favour  of  the  British  constitution]  becauia 
it  possessed,  as  be  said,  the  power  of  correcting  itself 
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Thb  appeal  to  arma  being  now  made^  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  lost  no  time  in  procuring,  as  he  had  promised,  a 
ship  for  his  friend  Nelson,  who,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1793,  was  appointed  to  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four 
guns,  destined  for  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  25th  of  the 
following  month,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  three  battalions 
of  the  Guards,  embarked  at  Greenwich,  being  accompanied 
thither  by  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales,  mounted  as 
military  officers ;  while  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  a  coach- 
and-six,  attended  the  Queen  and  Princesses. 

In  the  same  month,  there  was  an  extended  naval  pro- 
motion, when  the  Royal  Duke  was  advanced  from  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  to  that  of  the  red. — 
This  step,  however,  was  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  justly  considered  as  a  personal 
distinction,  or  as  a  compensation  for  the  neglect  with 
which  his  Royal  Highnesses  repeated  offers  of  service 
had  been  treated.  He  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of 
life  when  he  was  best  fitted  for  active  employment ;  be- 
sides which,  the*  times  seemed  to  call,  as  it  were, 
imperatively  upon  all  persons  of  his  high  birth,  to  stand 
forward  in  the  defence  of  their  hereditary  rights. 

Why,  therefore,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed 
to  coinmand  the  British  forces  on  the  continent,  his 
brother^  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  kindred  service^ 
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and  passed  through  all  its  grades  with  reputatioiii 
should  be  wholly  passed  over  at  such  a  crisis,  was  a 
question  commonly  asked,  but  never  answered.  That 
the  omission  did  not  lie  with  ministers,  was  gene- 
rally admitted ;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  tiie 
Royal  Duke  did  not  want  interest  with  the  Admiralty, 
when  exerted  on  behalf  of  others ;  though,  in  r^^ard  to 
himself,  there  was  a  remora  which  impeded  his  progress, 
and  kept  him  stationary,  till  his  professional  serrices  on 
the  ocean  were  no  longer  wanted. 

But  if  the  history  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  Oaa 
important  period,  bad  no  brilliant  circumstances  to  be 
recorded  in  the  memoir  of  his  life,  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  require  the  skilful  management  of  an  apologist. 
He  pursued  a  noiseless  course,  while  his  ftiends  were 
engaged  in  the  battle-field :  but  he  was  not  an  inattentive 
observer  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world  around  him ; 
nor  did  he,  when  forced  by  necessity  to  keep  aloof  from 
action,  indulge  in  frivolous  amusements  or  vicious 
pleasures.  During  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  he  waa 
constant  in  his  attendance,  and  occasionally  took  a  part 
in  the  debate,  but  only  upon  great  public  questions,  and 
without  regulating  his  opinion  or  vote  by  the  spirit  of 
party.  He  supported  ministers  in  the  conduct  of  the 
eventful  war,  which  was  certainly  at  the  commencement 
of  it  a  very  popular  one,  however  unfavourable  the 
general  sentiment  respecting  it  proved  afterwards.  TTie 
mind  of  the  Royal  Duke  was  of  too  strong  a  texture  to 
be  shifted  from  its  purpose  by  casualties  or  clamour.  A 
convincing  proof  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  con- 
tempt of  popular  fame,  appeared  in  his  uniform  and 
active  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
Whether  the  views  taken  by  hbn  of  that  great  aubiject 
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were  right  or  wrong,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  were] 
the  result  of  experience  nnd  local  observation, 

His  Royal  Highness  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  wor^- 
■  disinterested  advocate  of  tlie  WeBteni  colonists ;  for 
though  be  bore  in  remembrance  tbeir  affectionate  at^ 
tention  to  bim  in  bis  different  visits  to  the  islands,  he 
could  have  no  inducement  to  defend  them,  much  less  at 
the  expense  of  humanity.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  Duke  took  so  very  warm  aud  prominent  a  part 
in  the  cause  of  the  planters,  as  gave  great  otfence  to 
many  persona  of  worth  and  distinction.  This  efferves- 
cence of  zeal  carried  liiui  sometimes  over  the  line  of 
prudence,  and  brought  bim  into  conflict  with  meB< 
animated  by  a.  similar  spirit  on  the  opposite^  side.  J 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  Iltb  of  April  this 
year.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon,  a  nobleman  of  the  most 
eccentric  character,  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the 
petitions  respecting  the  slave-trade  should  be  deferred 
for  five  months.  His  lordship  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  his  motion,  that  the  abolitionists  were  acting  under 
a  mask,  to  introduce  the  new  philosophy  of  France ;  and 
be  accused  Dr.  Priestley,  in  particular,  of  preaching  and 
pubUahing  a  sermon  on  the  slave-trade,  in  which  he 
iDtroduced  principles  inimical  to  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment. This  desultory  speech  was  replied  to  in  afl 
want)  a  strain  by  Earl  Stanhope,  the  stanch  advocate  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  course  an  equally  zea- 
lous one  for  the  abolition  of  African  slavery. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  next  rose,  and  argued,  at' 
some  length,  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  putting  aik 
end  to  the  trade  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted. 
Uu  Royal  Highness  said,  that  Mr.  James  Ramsay,  who 
began  the  business  of  this  sort,  governed  his  own  plaa'" 
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ition^  in  the  island  of  Nevis^  in  the  most  tyrinnkal 
lanner.  None  but  fanatics  or  hypocrites,  the  royal 
peaker  said,  were  for  the  abolition^  The  Duke  then 
read  a  letter  that  had  been  sent  to  Condorcet  firom  this 
country,  which  evidently  proved  that  the  ideas  of  French 
freedom  were  connected  with  the  abolition  of  the  shrre- 
trade  by  the  present  advocates  of  that  measure*  His  Royal 
Highness  concluded  with  some  very  severe  animadver* 
sions  on  Mr.  Wilberforce^  and  others,  who  had  lately 
received  from  the  National  Convention  the  flattering 
distinction  of  republican  denizenship— an  honour  which 
would  never  be  envied  by  any  loyal  or  virtuous  man  in 
England. 

These  reflections^  thrown  out  upon  Mr.  Wilberforcs^ 
and  those  philanthropists  who  acted  with  him^  were  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Lord  Grenville,  therefore^  as  the  mover  of  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  felt  it  his  duty  to  censure,  but  in  a 
serious  and  respectful  manner,  the  language  that  had,  in 
the  ardour  of  debate,  escaped  his  Royal  Highness,  to 
the  injury  of  one  of  the  most  upright  and  loyal  cha^ 
racters  in  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  a  most  de 
termined  opponent  of  the  trade,  repelled  the  chaif;e  c 
being  a  "  fanatic,*'  and  the  friend  of  Condorcet.     "  i 
to  fanaticism,'*  said  the  bishop,  '^  I  know  not  at  who 
that  shot  was  directed,  nor  do  I  care.     It  concema  r 
me ;  conscious,  as  I  am,  that,  with  the  profoundest  ror 
rence  for  religion,  the  constant  tenour  of  my  life  be 
not  the  slightest  stamp  of  fanaticism.*' 

With  respect  to  the  charge  of  Jacobinism,  thr 
upon  the  abolitionists,  the  bishop  said,  that  it  w 
wretched  calumny,  and  that  the  question  had  no  mo 
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60  widi  French  plulosophy^  than  with  the  religion  of 
flie  Ptoseefl.  His  lordship  acknowledged^  that  he  had 
formerl  J  corresponded  with  Condorcet,  on  mathematical 
•abjectfl^  bat  said^  that,  since  the  Revolution,  he  had 
neither  written,  nor  received  a  letter  from  him. 

In  the  next  session,  a  bill  was  passed  through  the 
kwOT  house,  abolishing  that  part  of  the  trade  which 
went  to  the  supply  of  the  territories  of  foreign  nations  5 
but  when  brought  up  to  the  Lords,  it  was  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  thrown  out  by  a  great  majo* 
rity ;  besides  which,  a  motion  of  Bishop  Horsley,  for 
receiving  evidence,  was  also  negatived. 

Although  his  Royal  Highness  could  not  obtain  permis- 
sion to  shoore  in  the  peril  and  glory  of  war,  he  felt 
anxious  for  those  of  his  friends  who  were  in  active 
employment ;  and  he  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  distinguished  officers,  of  the  military  as  well  as  the 
naval  service.  On  parting  with  Nelson,  the  Royal  Duke 
exacted  a  promise,  to  hear  from  him  as  often  as  his 
engagements  would  allow.  This  promise  was  punctually 
fulfilled,  and  the  letters  that  passed  between  these  illus- 
trious friends  will  be  found  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  that  eventful  period. 

Of  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
after  having  for  a  few  months  been  occupied  by  the 
English  and  Spanish  forces.  Nelson  sent  to  the  Duke 
a  long  narrative,  written  at  Leghorn,  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1793.  In  this  affecting  account,  he  says,  ^^  On 
the  19th,  in  the  morning,  such  a  scene  was  displayed  as 
would  make  the  hardest  heart  feel :  the  mob  had  risen, 
was  plundering,  and  committing  every  excess.  Many — 
numbers  cannot  be  estimated — ^were  drowned,  trying  to 
get  off  J  boats  upset;  and  many  put  a  period  to  their 
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exiBtence.  One  &mily  of  a  wife  and  fire  duldrea  an 
juat  arriTed — ^the  husband  shot  himself.  In  this  scene 
of  horror.  Lord  Hood  was  obliged  to  order  the  Frendi 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  many  other  shijM 
of  war,  together  with  the  arsenal  and  powder-magaziaeSf 
to  be  set  on  fire.  Report  says,  one  half  of  that  miserable 
place  is  in  ashes.  The  quitting  Toulon  by  us,  I  am 
sattsGed,  is  a  national  benefit — both  in  money,  (for 
our  contracts  will  be  found  to  have  been  very  extra- 
vagant, people  seeming  to  act  as  if'  fortunes  were  to  be 
made  instantly,)  and  in  saring  some  of  our  gallant 
English  blood,  which,  when  the  muster  comes  to  be 
taken,  will  appear  to  bare  flowed  plentifully,  lie 
destruction  of  the  fleet  and  arsenal,  and  indeed  of  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  a  great 
benefit  to  England." 

When  the  island  of  Corsica  was  reduced,  in  which 
service  Nelson  distinguished  ^imfiplf  by  land  as  well  aa 
sea,  the  French  prisoners  were  conveyed  in  British 
transports  to  Toulon,  Nelson,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Duke,  ^ves  an  account  of  the  treatment  which  our 
seamen  experienced  there,  in  return  for  their  faumoni^. 
Instead  of  dismissing  the  vessels  with  speed,  it  seemed 
as  if,  by  their  delay,  the  republicans  sought  an  excuse  for 
keeping  them. 

*'  No  reason,"  says  Nelson,  "  was  ever  given  for  de- 
taining them ;  but  their  sails  were  taken  from  them,  and, 
during  their  stay,  not  a  man  was  suffered  to  go  on  shore. 
They  were,  however,  treated  tolerably,  until  the  arrival 
of  Jean  Bon  St,  Andr^,  who,  to  the  officers'  modest 
and  proper  requests,  gave  insolent  answers,  the  tme 
characteristic  of  little  minds : — a  generous  enemy  woold 
hare  disdiuned  the  withholding  medical  assistance  from 
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the  unfortunate^  whom  chance  had  put  in  their  power. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  November^ 
1794^  their  sails  were  sent  alongside,  with  a  message, 
that,  if  they  were  not  out  of  the  harbour  by  twelve 
o'clock  next  day,  they  would  keep  them.  The  English, 
poor  fellows,  wanted  no  spur  to  clear  them  of  such 
wretches;  one  transport,  that  got  aground,  they  left 
bdiind,  and  she  is  not  yet  arrived." 

This  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^  was  one  of  the  most  furious 
of  the  Jacobinical  faction,  and  had  been  on  board  the 
French  admiral's  ship.  La  Montagne,  as  a  national  com- 
missioner, in  the  late  engagement  with  Lord  Howe,  on 
the  1st  of  June;  which  circumstance,  in  all  proba- 
bility, contributed  not  a  little  to  irritate  his  mind  agunst 
every  thing  English. 

As  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  participating  in  the  laurels  won  by  his  late  commander, 
Earl  Howe,  and  many  of  his  former  shipmates,  he  next 
sought  permission  to  carry  a  musket,  or  trail  a  pike, 
against  the  enemy,  on  the  continent — ^but  with  no  better 
success. 

The  perilous  situation  in  which  the  Duke  of  York 
stood,  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  alarmed  Government 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Earl  of  Moira  was  suddenly 
detached  from  another  service,  to  his  relief.  Upon  this 
occasion,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  again  entreated  leave  to 
join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  again  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  denied,  though  his  request  had  no 
other  object  than  that  of  rendering  assistance  to  his 
brother.  Lord  Moira,  however,  effected  his  purpose, 
and,  after  defeating  the  French  in  two  actions,  joined  the 
Doke  of  York  with  ten  thousand  men,  between  Brussels 
ttid  Antwerp.    Notwithstanding  this  reinforcement,  his 
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RofRl  Hi^esfl  TTOs  compelled  to  ntreat  into  HolUnd, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year. 

The  var  now  assumed  a  more  inaoBpiclooB  aspect. 
PruBsia,  after  taking  a  aabsidy  from  thiB  country,  applied 
the  money,  not  against  France,  bat  Poland,  and  tliea 
made  peace  with  the  republic.  Spiun  also  consented  to 
8  termination  of  hostilities,  and  by  that  means  enabled 
the  French  to  OTerrun  Italy.  LaBtly,  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  French  republic,  and  aboliahed  the 
etadtholderate. 

inius,  with  the  excepUon  of  Aostiia,  the  allies  of 
BritEun  were  converted  into  enemies ;  and,  aa  two  tX 
these  powers  were  maritime,  the  combination  was  truly 
formidable,  and  demanded  correspondent  exertions,  of  the 
most  vigorous  nature,  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
The  Mediterranean  now  became  the  principal  theatre  of 
military  and  naval  operatione  :  the  former  being  left  to 
the  Imperialists ;  and  the  latter,  with  better  fortune,  to 
the  English.  In  this  quarter,  the  name  of  Nelson  bad 
already  gained  renown,  ^d  every  day  added  to  its  lustre. 
The  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Duke  continued 
with  increasing  interest  on  both  sides;  and  Nekon, 
writing  to  his  wife  at  this  time,  says,  "  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  very  afTectionatc  letter  from  his  Koyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  he  appears  to  remember  our 
long  acquaintance  with  much  satisfaction.  One  of  his 
expressions  is,  *I  never  part  with  a  letter  of  yours — they 
are  to  me  highly  valuable.'  He  finds  me  unalterable; 
which  I  fancy  he  has  not  always  done,  in  those  he  hat 
honoured  with  a  preference." 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1795,  Ndsrai  mu  bt  tin 
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lurbour  of  St.  Fiorciizo,  in  Cortiica,  from  whenc*  he 
vrote,  as  fullows,  to  tlie  Duke  of  Clarence: — 

'Our  last  cruise,  from  December  2Ist,  1/94,  to  Ja- 
nuary the  lOtli,  Aviien  we  nrrived  in  this  port,  wa8  alich 
I  series  of  titorins  and  heavy  seas,  as  I  never  before 
experienced  j  the  fleet  was  twelve  days  under  storm- 
tt&ysails.  Our  ships,  although  short  of  complement, 
are  remarkably  healthy,  us  are  the  troops  iu  this  island. 
There  is  already  a  ditfereace  to  be  perceived  in  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  land,  since  last  year.  Many  hundred  acres 
|(jf  pwrture  are  now  covered  with  wheat;  and  as  the 
Corsicans  wiU  find  a  ready  aule  for  their  com,  wine,  and 
oil,  (the  two  last  articles  the  French  suppressed  as  much 
m  posMble,)  every  year  will  doubtless  increase  the  growth. 
The  fleet  goes  to  sea  on  the  22d  or  23d,  thirteen  sail  of  the 
liJic.  The  French  have  fifteen  in  the  outer  road  of  Toulon, 
I  fifty  sail  of  large  transports  ready  at  Marseilles; 
tbereforc  it  in  certain  they  have  some  expedition  just 
Rady  to  take  place,  aud  I  liave  no  doubt  but  Porto 
kpccia  is  their  object.  We  soon  expect  to  be  joined  by 
^_iomc  Neapolitan  ships  and  frigates.  I  have  no  idea  we 
ihall  get  niQch  good  from  them ;  they  are  not  seauieu,  and 
Caniiot  keep  tlie  sea  beyond  a  passage.  I  beg  your  Royal 
Bijthacss  to  believe  that  I  am  your  most  foitliful  servant." 

What  Nelson  anticipated,  soon  occurred.  The  French 
fcet  at  Toulon,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
flie  blockading  squadron,  slipped  out  of  the  harbour, 
■teered  for  Corsica,  with  the  intent  of  landing 
to    recapture     the    island.      Admiral    Hotham, 

I  iccetving   intelligence  that  tlie    enemy  was  at  sea, 
^^        "diately  left  the  road  of  Leghorn ;  and  on  the  13th  of 
llarcb,  tt  running  action  was  fought,  which  terminated 

e  day  following  by  the  flight  of  tb«  French,  leaving  in 
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the  possession  of  the  victors  two  ships — ^the  Ca  Ira,  of 
eighty,  and  the  Censeur,  of  seventy-four  guns.  lo  this 
affair.  Nelson  displayed  his  wonted  heroism;  but  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  commander-in-chief  to  con- 
tinue in  pursiut  of  the  fugitives.  *^  I  think  we  have  done 
pretty  well,"  was  the  answer  he  received  from  the 
admiral;  to  which  he  quickly  replied,  ^' I  wish,  sir,  I 
could  think  so  too/' 

In  writing  an  account  of  this  partial  engagement  to 
his  royal  friend.  Nelson  says : — 

^^  I  hope  and  believe,  if  we  only  get  three  sail  from 
England,  that  we  shall  prevent  this  fleet  of  the  enemy 
from  doing  further  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  notwith- 
standing the  red  shot  and  combustibles— of  which  they 
have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  found  them  useless.  They  be- 
lieved that  we  should  give  them  no  quarter ;  and  it  was 
with  some  di£ELculty  we  found  the  combustibles,  which 
are  fixed  in  a  skeleton,  like  a  carcass ;  they  turn  into> 
liquid,  and  water  will  not  extinguish  it.  They  say  the 
Convention  sent  them  from  Paris,  but  that  they  did  not 
use  any  of  them,  only  hot  shot." 

That  Nelson  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  appeared 
shortly  afterwards ;  for,  having  a  flying  squadron  under 
his  conmiand,  he  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet  of  seventeen 
sail  of  ships  of  the  line,  before  whom  he  was  of  course 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  take  shelter  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Fiorenzo.  On  this.  Admiral  Hotham  again  put  to  sea; 
and  the  result  was  another  incomplete  action,  in  which  a 
French  seventy-four  was  destroyed,  and  the  rest  escaped. 
Nelson  was  then  detached  from  the  fleet  with  a  squadron, 
to  act  with  an  Austrian  force  encamped  near  Genoa, 
against  the  French,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Of  this 
service,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Genoese  government,  the 
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commodore  in  the  month  of  November  sent  the  follow- 
ing curious  particulars  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  : — 

''Almost  every   day  produces  such  changes  in  the 

prospect  of  our  afFairs,  that,  in  relating  events,  I  hardly 

know  where  to  begin.    The  two  armies   are  both    so 

strongly  posted^  that  neither  is  willing  to  give  the  attack ; 

each  waits  to  see  which  can  endure  the  cold  longest. 

The  French  general  has  laid  an    embargo  on  all  the 

Tessels  on  the  coast,  near  a  hundred  sail ;  and  it  would 

not  surprise  me  if  he  were  meditating  a  retreat,  in  case 

his  plans  do  not  succeed — which  I  hope  they  will  not, 

as  the  prevention  of  them,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 

on  our  naval  force  under  my  orders.    This  has  called 

me  here,  where  a  circumstance  has  arisen,  that  has  given 

us  the  alarm  sooner  than  was  intended.     An  Austrian 

commissary  was  travelling  from  Genoa  towards  Vado, 

with  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling ;   and  it  was  known  he 

was  to  sleep  at  a  place  called  Viltri,  about  nine  miles 

from  Genoa.     This  temptation  was  too  great  for  the 

French  captain  of  the  Brune,  in  concert  with  the  French 

minister,  to  keep  his  word  of  honour ;  and  the  boats  of 

that  frigate,  with  some  privateers,  went  out  of  the  port, 

landed,  and  brought  back  the  money.    The  next  day,  the 

llth  of  November,  recruiting  was  publicly  carried  on  in 

the  town  of  Grenoa,  and  numbers  enlisted;  and  on* the 

13th,  at  night,  as  many  men  as  could  be  collected  were 

to  sail,  tmder  convoy  of  the  Brune,  and   to  land,  and 

take  a  strong  post  of  the  Genoese,  between  'Genoa  and 

Savona.    A  hundred  men  were  to  have  been  sent  from 

the  French  army  at  Borghetto,  and  an  insurrection  of 

the  Genoese  peasantry  was  to  have  been  encouraged; 

which,  I  believe,  would  have  succeeded  for  several  miles 

up  the  country.    General  de  Vins  must  have  sent  four 
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or  five  thousand  men,  probably  from  Ids  arm^,  vhich 
would  bare  ^ven  the  enemy  a  fair  prospect  of  succeaa  in 
their  attack.  The  scheme  was  bold,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  succeeded  in  all  points.  However,  my 
arrival  here  on  the  12th,  in  the  evening,  caused  a  total 
change  :  the  frigate,  knowing  her  deserts,  and  what  had 
been  done  here  before  with  the  transports  and  privateere, 
hauled  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  mole,  and  is  got 
inside  the  merchant- ships,  with  her  powder  out;  for  no 
ships  can  go  into  the  inner  mole  with  powder  on  board ; 
and,  as  I  hare  long  expected  an  embarkation  from  the 
French  army  from  the  westward,  to  harass  General  de 
Vins  there,  I  was  fully  on  my  guard.  Whilst  I  remun 
here,  no  harm  can  happen,  unless,  what  prirate  Informa- 
tion says  is  likely  to  take  place,  that  four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  some  frigates,  are  to  come  here,  and  take 
the  Agamemnon  and  her  squadron.  What  steps  the 
Austrian  generals  and  ministers  will  adopt,  to  get  redress 
for  this,  I  fear,  allowed  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  the  Genoese  goremment,  I  cannot  yet  tell.  It  is  a 
very  extraordinary  circumstance,  but  a  fact,  that,  since 
my  arrival,  respect  to  the  neutral  port  baa  not  been 
demanded  of  nte ;  if  it  had,  my  answer  was  ready — 
'  That  it  was  useless  and  impossible  for  me  to  gire  iu' 
As  the  breach  of  the  neutrality  has  not  been  noticed,  I 
fancy  they  are  aware  of  my  answer,  and  therefore  de- 
clined asking  the  question." 

These  extracts  are  given  here,  to  shew  the  interest 
which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  in  the  war,  though  kept 
by  imperative  necessity  from  bearing  any  public  part  in 
the  conflict.  One  thing,  however,  ia  certain,  though  not 
generally  known,  that  his  opinion  had  a  considerable 
inflaence  in   our  naral  councils  at  that  time.    To  this 
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caiue,  therefore^  much  of  the  glory  which  then  followed 

ithe  track    of  the    British  fleets  is    to  be    attributed. 

kelson's   correspondence^   being   of   a   private    nature, 

iaiparted  many  things,  and  conveyed  many  observations, 

which,  important  as  they  were,  could  not,  consistently 

with  professional  prudence,  be  transmitted  ofiGicially  to 

Government.      This  restriction   did  not  apply  to   the 

fiuniliarity  of  friendship,  and  therefore  much  knowledge 

was  obtattaed  through  this  medium  by  ministers,  of  which 

they  would  otherwise  have  been  ignorant.     From  the 

information  thus  furnished,  the   state  of  aSidrs  in  the 

Mediterranean  assumed  a  new  aspect.     Sir  John  Jervis 

succeeded  Admiral  Hotham,    and  the    consequences  of 

that  change  were  not  long  afterwards  displayed  off  Cape 

St.  Vincent  and  the  Nile. 

We  must  now  quit  the  seat  of  war,  for  scenes  of 
another  description. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1795?  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
married  to  his  cousin  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  The 
ceremony  was  performed,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the 
Chapel-Royal,  St.  James's  Palace ;  and,  in  the  procession, 
the  bride  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  ill-fated  Uliance,  alike  in- 
jurious to  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the  nation,  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  after  some  suspense,  by  the 
high-coloured  picture  of  the  Princess,  which  the  Royal 
Duke,  when  he  came  from  Germany,  gave  to  his  brother. 
How  far  this  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but 
another  account,  with  more  probability,  ascribes  the 
flattering  encomium  to  Prince  Adolphus,  who,  during 
his  residence  abroad,  often  visited  Brunswick ;  and  when 
asked  his  opinion  of  Caroline,  said,  ^^  She  was,  in  every 
respect,  like  his  sister  Mary."     Now,  it  so  happened. 
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that,  of  all  the  female  branches  of  the  family,  the  PriucesB 
Mary,  now  DuchesB  of  Gloucester,  was  the  one  that 
enjoyed  most  of  the  esteem  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  Royal  Highoese,  therefore,  on  hearing  what  his 
brother  said,  remarked,  that,  if  bis  cousin  reBcmbled  hit 
sister,  she  was  all  he  could  wish  in  a  wife.  Such 
stories  are  of  tri&ing  moment,  or,  if  worth  relating,  it  it 
only  to  shew  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  put  apon  ex- 
ternal appearances,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  human 
character. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  union  was  not  that  of 
principle  or  affection,  on  either  side.  Interest  and 
ambition  tied  the  knot ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered,  that  minds  so  ill  assorted  should  recede  from 
each  other  with  equal  repulsion. 

The  first  main  object  of  the  Prince,  in  yielding  to 
tlie  proposal  of'  marriage,  was  the  increase  of  his  income, 
and  the  payment  of  his  debts.  But  here  lay  the  diffi- 
culty :  for  the  nation  was  labouring  under  heavy  burdens 
brought  on  by  the  war ;  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
discontent;  the  Prince  had  offended  his  old  political 
friends,  by  voting  and  epcaking  in  Parliament  against 
their  avowed  sentiments ;  and,  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
the  maimer  in  wliich  his  debts  had  been  contracted 
was  generally  condemned. 

A  proper  settlement,  however,  was  indispensable,  and 
tliis  necessarily  involved  the  consideration  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Prince.  On  the  2/th  of  April, 
Mr.  Pitt  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
message  from  his  Majesty,  recommending  an  estabUah. 
ment  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the  existing 
debts  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
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This  message  was  taken  into  consideration  in  a  com* 
vaittee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  14th  of  May,  when 
the  minister  proposed  fixing  the  establishment  of  the 
Prince  at  £125,000,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  There  were,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  other 
articles  to  come  before  the  committee  of  supply,  such 
as  £25,000,  for  completing  Carlton  House;  about 
£28,000,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  marriage ;  and 
£50,000,  as  a  jointure  for  her  Royal  Highness. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  touched  upon  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Prince.  The  claims  upon  him  from  his  creditors 
amounted  .to  £690,000,  exclusive  of  certain  sums  for 
whickte  was  security  for  two  of  his  illustrious  brothers, 
but'trhich,  by  these  royal  personages,  were  now  put  in  a 
train  of  liquidation,  and  would  not  increase  the  public 
burdens. 

On  the  nature  of  these  debts,  the  minister  dwelt  with 
much  severity,  and  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  the  investigation  of  a  secret  committee, 
or,  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  to  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission. 

To  answer  the  desired  end,  something  should  be  taken 

from  the  Prince's  income*,  that  an  example  of  excess  and 

prodigality  might  not  go  down  to  posterity  without  a 

mark  of  disapprobation.     The  plan,  therefore,  he  had  to 

propose,  was,  that  of  vesting  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 

mission,    the    revenue   of   £13,000,   arising    from    the 

Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to.be  converted  into  a  sinking  fund, 

at  compound  interest ;  together  \vith  £25,000,  from  the 

yearly  income,   to  be  placed  in  the  four  per  cents. ;  by 

"H-hich    the  whole  of  the  debts  would  be  discharged  in 

twenty-five   years.       Proper  measures   also    should   be 

taken  to  secure  these  payments,  in  case  of  the  demise  of 
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the  crown^  or  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  himself.  Mr. 
Pitt  concluded  with  moving,  '^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  a  yearly  income,  not  exceeding 
£65,000,  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  enable  him  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  establishment  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  may  become  the 
dignity  assumed  by  him  on  his  marriage/' 

The  resolution  was  carried,  but  not  without  consi- 
derable opposition.  Mr.,  now  Elarl  Grey,  was  particularly 
strong  in  his  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince.  The  addition  now  proposed,  he  said,  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  former  allowances ;  and,  therefore, 
he  should  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  addition  be 
£40,000,  instead  of  £65,000.  To  a  suitable  allowance 
to  the  Princess,  he  had  no  objection. 

Mr.  Fox  was  for  the  larger  sum ;  but  he  disapproved 
of  the  plan  for  liquidating  the  debts.  He  would  propose 
that  £65,000  per  annum  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  clearing  of  encumbrances,  and  the  sale  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would 
realize  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  amount, 
he  would  appropriate  a  moiety  to  the  further  extinction 
of  debts,  and  allow  the  other  half  to  the  crown,  or  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the 
income  of  the  Duchy.  By  this  plan,  probably,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  his  Royal 
Highness  would  be  perfectly  cleared;  but  then  his  re- 
maining income  of  £60,000  a  year,  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  his  rank. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Grey  was 
negatived,  and  a  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  founded 
on  tlie  original  resolution. 

In  the  interval,  the  Prhice,  acting  by  his  legal  adviser. 
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lAe.  Anstrutlier,  aeut  a  ineBsage  to  botli  hoiieea,  profees- 
Bg  his  entire  acquiescence  in  whatever  lue&Hures  Par- 
might  chooBe   to  recommend  for  his  establish- 

3its — tlie  payment  of  his  present,  and  the  prcyention 
if  future  dcbtii,  Ttiis  liad  the  effect  of  facilitating  the 
msiness  through  the  Houac  of  Commons-,  but  the  bill 
of  the  minister  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  on 
motion  of  Sir  William  Pulteney,  for  preventing 
hitnre  Priocea  of  Wales  from  contracting  debts. 

On  the  24tli  of  June,  the  first  bill  came  under  debate,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence  entered 
into  an  elaborate  and  impassioned  defence  of  his 
brother.  His  Royal  Highness  began  with  making  some 
observations  on  the  title  of  the  bill ;  and  then  said, 
be  should  confine  his  remarks  to  that  part  which  re- 
lated to  the  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  Prince's 
creditors. 

The  X>uke  acknowledged  there  were  some  parts  of  the 
bill  which  met  with  his  approbation.  It  naturally  and 
properly  became  an  object  to  grant  a  suitable  establish- 
ment to  the  Prince,  on  account  of  his  marriage.  In 
granting  this  establishment,  however,  it  might  have  been 
luppoeed  that  the  Prince  had  now  come  to  an  age,  at 
which  he  was  fully  capable  of  acting  for  himself,  and 
vould,  of  his  own  accord,   liave  been  disposed  to  take 

msarea  to  free  himself  from  any  encumbrances  which 

;  might  have  contracted.  But,  instead  of  this — in- 
I  of  allowing  him  the  merit  of  taking  measures  of 
Ids  own  motion,  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors — the 
■otborB  of  the  bill  had  taken  the  popularity  of  such  a 
p  out  of  his  bauds.  The  other  provision,  which  made 
.the  diflerent  officers  of  the  household  responsible  for  the 
tttpenses  incurred  under  their  respective    departments. 
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he  highly  approved,  as  tending  to  the  ease  and  dignity 
of  the  royal  personage. 

"  A  Prince  of  Wales,"  the  Duke  said,  **  by  a  particular 
law,  became  of  age  at  eighteen,  while  every  other  subject 
did  not  attain  his  majority  till  he  was  twenty-one.  A 
young  man  at  that  time  of  life,  when  the  passions  were 
at  their  height,  might  be  led  into  expenses  beyond  his 
income,  even  to  a  degree  bordering  on  extravagance,  and 
yet  the  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  calling 
for  any  serious  reflection." 

His  Royal  Highness  next  remarked,  that ''  those  who 
had  been  most  concerned  in  forwarding  the  business, 
instead  of  acting  as  they  ought,  had  so  managed  as  to 
take  away  all  credit  from  the  Prince,  in  order  to  appro- 
priate it  to  themselves.  The  bill,  to  prevent  future 
Princes  of  Wales  from  contracting  debts,  instead  of 
going  hand-in-hand  with  the  present  one^  had  been 
brought  forward  as  a  marked  personality  to  his  Royal 
Highness." 

The  Duke  said,  ^^  he  would  not  betray  any  thing  that 
passed  in  private  conversation,  yet  he  could  not  avoid 
making  some  remarks  on  the  maimer  in  which  the 
business  had  been  introduced.  It  was  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  that,  before  the  marriage  took  place,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Prince  should,  in  the  event  of  the 
union,  be  disencumbered  of  his  debts.  What  could  be 
understood  by  this  stipulation,  but  that  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  immediate  exoneration  of  those  debts — 
not,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill,  that  they 
should  be  left  hanging  over  for  the  space  of  nine  years 
and  a  half,  and  perhaps  a  longer  period.  The  authors 
of  the  bill  had  stated,  that  the  honour  and  stability  of 
the  throne  rested  upon  the  support  of  the  independence 
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and  dignity  of  every  branch  of  the  Royal  Family^  and 
particularly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Was  the  method 
they  had  taken  calculated  to  support  that  dignity,  and 
that  independence  ? 

The  Prince  had,  indeed,  expressed  his  acquiescence  in 
whatever  measures  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  might 
think  proper  to  recommend ;  but  in  what  situation  was 
he  placed  ?  The  bill,  in  one  point  of  view,  was  a  public 
bill — as  every  bill  was  which  related  to  any  member  of 
the  Roy^l  Family ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  more  strictly 
a  private  bill,  as  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  Prince  himself.  Advantage  then  had  been 
taken  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved,  in 
order  to  procure  from  him  this  consent.  He  was  forced 
to  express  his  acquiescence,  in  order  that  something 
might  be  done.  He  was  in  the  situation  of  a  man,  who, 
if  he  cannot  get  a  particular  haunch  of  venison,  will  take 
any  other  haunch,  rather  than  go  without. 

The  Duke  next  alluded  to  the  great  number  of 
pamphlets  which  had  been  published,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  the  good  and  generous  people  of 
England  against  his  royal  brother.  He  knew  persons, 
in  another  place,  he  said,  who  possessed  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  an  abundant  choice  of  animated  expres- 
sions. These  persons  had  exerted  their  powers,  in  order 
to  support  the  measure  of  granting  a  subsidy  of  £200,000 
a  year  to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  a  sum  of  £1,200,000  to 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  lately,  a  loan  of  £4,600,000  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  But,  though  on  these  occasions 
they  displayed  all  their  stores  of  animated  language,  yet, 
when  they  brought  forward  the  situation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  they  prefaced  what  they  had  to  propose  with  the 
expressions—-^^  an  unpleasant  task — an  arduous  under- 

2  K 
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takings — the  diHtreeses  of  the  people  iii  consequence  of 
the  var — the  regret  at  laying  additional  burdens  oa  the 
public ;" — j'ct  he  must  remark,  that  if  they  had  adopted, 
with  regard  to  his  brother,  a  language  something  more 
favourable,  as  to  the  imprcision  it  was  calculated  to  give 
of  his  conduct,  to-  the  country,  they  would  not  have  had 
a  vote  less  to  the  present  bill. 

His  Royal  Highness  next  touched  on  the  situation  of 
that  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
torn  from  her  family;  for,  though  her  mother  was  the 
King's  sister,  she  might  still  be  sfud  to  be  torn  from  her 
family,  by  being  removed  from  all  her  early  connexions : 
^hat  must  be  her  feelings  from  such  circumstaucea, 
attendant  oa  her  reception  in  a  country,  where  she  hod  a 
right  to  expect  every  thing  be&tting  her  high  rank,  and 
tlie  exalted  statiou  to  which  she  was  called  ?  As  the 
friend  of  the  Prince,  however,  the  Duke  smd,  be  would 
not  oppose  tlic  passing  of  the  present  bill,  for  he  was 
convinced  that  the  sooner  it  passed,  the  .sooner  would  its 
absurdity  and  malignity  appear. 

If,  as  had  been  stated,  the  arrears  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cuniwall  were  due  to  the  Prince  during  the  period  of  his 
minority,  he  hoped  that  question  would  be  quickly 
l>rou;!lit  forward,  and  he  trusted  that  the  noble  lord 
[Louj;hb«roiigh],  before  whom  it  would  come  to  be 
argued  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  whose  justice  could 
not  be  impeached,  would  throw  no  impediment  in  the 
«-;»y  (if  its  speedy  decision. 

An  idhitiiun  having  been  made  to  the  foreign  loan  that 
had  lu'eii  negociatcd  on  behalf  of  the  three  Princes,  his 
Koyal  Iliffhiicsa  took  occasion  to  say,  that  the  affair  was 
completely  settled. 

Lord  Grenville  replied,  and  observed,  that  he  hdd  do 
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official  situation  under  the  crown,  when  the  debts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  before  Parliament  on  a  former 
oecaBion^  but  that  the  opinion  he  then  formed,  he  still 
maintained  on  the  subject.    He  added,  that  it  did  not 
beeoitie  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  defence  of  members 
of  the  other  Itouse  of  Parliament,   to  whom  allusions 
had  been  made ;  from  some  of  whom  he  differed,  and 
some  of  them  he  knew  were  pretty  well  able  to  defend 
themselres.    They  had  granted  large  supplies  for  the 
prosecution    of  a    war,    which    they    considered    just 
and  necessary.    They  had,   however,  at  least  many  of 
them,   expressed   much    unwillingness  to   support   the 
ptasent  measure.    He  knew  no  reason  for  saying  that 
they  were  not  actuated  by  a  due  sense  of  their  public 
duty,   and  therefore  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to 
censure  them  for  their  conduct.    The  question  before 
their  lordships  was  not  one  of  attachment  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  but  it  was  a  public  question,  on  which 
every  member  of  P&rliament  ought  to  act  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  public  duty.    There  were,  no  doubt, 
some  persons  who  wished  to  vilify  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  every  branch  of  his  Family.     Such  persons  were 
enemies  to  monarchy ;  but  sure  he  was,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  ministers  to  keep  the  monarchy  respectable  and 
dignified,   and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  again  rose,  and  observed,  that 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  had  said,  that  he  was  not  a 
minister  when  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
before  Parliament  on  a  former  occasion.  But  his  Royal 
Highness  begged  leave  to  recall  to  his  recollection,  that 
he  was  minister  in  1792.  He  now  wished  to  know, 
whether  there  was   not   a   statement  of  facts   on   the 
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encumbrances  of  the  Prince  of  Walea  at  that  time,  pre- 
sented to  R  certain  quarter.  He  knew  there  was,  and 
therefore  the  noble  secretary  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Prince  at  that  period. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  reply,  said,  tliere  could  be  uo 
debate  where  there  was  no  equality,  and,  therefore,  he 
must  decline  any  further  contest  on  the  subject.  He 
had  stated  what  part  he  had  taken  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  what  had  officially  occurred  upon  the 
matter  before  the  house.  He  apprehended  that  it  did 
not  come  within  the  line  of  his  duty  to  state  any  thing 
couceniing  what  happened  in  another  quarter. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1795,  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  after  lasting  above  seven  years,  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  in  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant  by 
the  Lords,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers  of  the 
prosecution,  by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  honour  of 
the  peers  of  the  blood-royal,  not  one  of  them  took  any 
part  in  this  business,  either  by  vote  or  otherwise. 

The  autumnal  session  of  Parliament  opened  on  the 
29th  of  October,  under  very  inauspicious  circumstances. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  armies  on  every  part 
uf  the  continent,  produced  general  gloom  in  England; 
and  this  spirit  of  discontent  being  aggravated  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  broke 
out  in  acts  of  violence  against  Government.  The  King 
was  attacked,  both  in  going  to,  and  returning  from,  the 
House  of  Lonls ;  and  two  direct  attempts  were  made  upon 
his  life — first,  by  a  sliot  fired  from  a  house  in  Margaret 
Street,  Westminster ;  and  next,  in  passing  through  the 
Park,  wliere  a  desperate  mob,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  soldiers,  surrounded  the  carriage,  and  niere 
ill  the  act  of  breaking  open  the  doors,  when  the  GqanU 
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came  up  to  his  Majesty's  relief.  Though  large  rewards 
were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  offenders, 
none  appeared^  to  claim  them  by  information — which 
shewed  clearly  that  tliere  was  not  only  an  organized 
combination  formed,  to  bring  about  a  revolution;  but 
that  it  was  strongly  cemented,  and  well  supported. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  impression  made  upon  the 
public  mind  by  these  atrocities,  that,  when  miuiftters 
introduced  two  bills — one  for  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  his  Majesty's  person  and  government  against 
treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts,*'  and 
the  other,  ^^  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious 
meetings  and  assemblies" — the  same  were  carried  through 
both  houses  by  immense  majorities. 

Notwithstanding  these  vigorous  measures,  fresh  at- 
tempts against  the  King  and  Queen  were  made  on  the 
night  of  the  Ist  of  February,  1/96,  on  their  return  from 
the  theatre  of  Drury  Lane.  Her  Majesty  was  cut  in  the 
face  by  some  sharp  missile,  thrown  into  the  carriage  in 
Chandos  Street;  and  opposite  Carlton  House,  a  large 
stone  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  lady  in  waiting. 

Such,  at  this  period,  was  the  perilous  state  of  Royalty, 
that,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  elder  poets,  the 
poorest  peasant  might  have  said  to  his  neighbour — 

"  Didst  thou  but  feel 
The  weighty  sorrows  which  sit  on  a  crown, 
Though  thou  shouldst  find  one  in  the  streets,  Castruccio, 
Thou  wouldst  not  think  it  worth  the  taking  up." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A.  D.  1796  TO  1798. 

On  the  7tli  of  January,  1796,  the  Princeai  of  Wales  vti 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  at  Cftrltbn  Hiiuse — where,  oil  the 
llth  of  the  follolHng  mdnth,  the  Royal  Itlfant  was  b^- 
tized,  and  received  the  names  of  Charlotte  Angiista ;  thdr 
Majesties  standing  sponsors  in  person,  and  the  Pnchesa 
of  Brunswick,  by  Jjer  representative,  the  Princess  Royal. 

This  star  of  an  illustrious  luie  arose  on  the  vci^  of  s 
stormy  hori/on,  and  amidst  the  wrecks  ot  regality,  scat- 
tered in  different  directions.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
birth  of  the  Princess,  Charles  Philip,  Count  D'Artois, 
with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  landed  at  Leith,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  Holyrood  House,  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Scottish  kings;  but  where  no  prince  had  resided 
since  Charles  Edward,  who  might  be  said  to  hart  come> 
like  the  shadow  of  royalty,  to  extingoUh  for  ever  the  title 
of  an  illustrious  but  unfortunate  race.  Between  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  that  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  the  resemblance  is  striking  in  many  respects ; 
but  in  none  more  than  in  their  fall.  James  the  Second, 
when  driven  from  the  throne  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
found  an  asylum  at  St,  Germains,  under  the  protection  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  then  Ihe  most  powerful  monarch 
in  Europe,  But,  behold  the  reverse  of  fortune  !  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  like  Charles  Stuart,  lost  his  head  on  the 
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fcaffoldi  and  bit  brothfiry  ftfter  many  wanderings^  ob- 
tained ahdter  in  tbe  onc^  aplendid,  aad  liow  almogt 
dilapiHatrij  palace  of  Ediaburgb-^no  longer  tba  seat  of 
Idnga^  bat  the  refiige  of  debtors  and  fugitires. 

Here  Charles  Philip  was  soon  joined  by  bii  son,  tJir 
Dnke  de  AngonlAme ;  and  here  the  former  remained  some 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquil  repose^  tiU  the  sudden 
ehange  of  afiairs  recalled  him  to  France  with  his  fiunilyi 
only  to  be  made  again  the  sport  of  fortune,  and,  after 
taating  the  Intoxicating  cup  of  gmndeur,  to  be  thrown 
back  to  his  fonper  retreat  in  the  capital  of  Scotland* 

Snch  are  the  mutations  of  hiunan  life,  to  which  another 
instance  was  added,  at  this  period,  in  the  fiEnrced  resigna* 
tUm  of  liie  crown  of  Poland  by  Stanislaus  the  Second, 
and  the  erasure  of  that  country  as  a  nation  from  the  map 
of  Europe. 

But  Catherine  of  Russia  did  not  long  triumph  over  the 
▼ictim  whom  she  had  dragged  from  a  throne,  first  to 
Grodno,  and  next  to  Petersburgh  ;  a  conqueror,  of  resist* 
less  power,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1796,  arrested  her 
when    alone   within    the    recess    of   her   palace,   unob- 
served by  any  attendant,  and,  after  lingering  a  few  hours, 
Irat  deprived  of  all  sensibility,  this  extraordinary  woman 
expired. 

But  we  must  now  bring  under  review  some  incidents 
wA  domestic  history.  In  the  month  of  March,  this  year, 
^ed  two  British  admirals ;  of  whom  a  few  anecdotes  will 
le  found  deserving  of  insertion  in  this  memoir,  as  illus- 
trative of  professional  character  and  national  history. 

The  first  of  these  veterans  was  the  Hon.  John  Forbes, 
'who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  When 
^he  unfortunate  Byng  was  sentenced  to  die  for  an  error 
"^  judgment,  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  then  a  nilmber  of  the 
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Admiralty  board,  refused  aigiung  the  warrant  of  execu- 
tion, for  which  he  assigned  his  reasons  in  a  letter  to  the 
King,  but  without  effect.  Admiral  Forbes  then  indig- 
nantl)'  gave  up  his  eeat,  and  soon  after  the  whole  board 
was  changed. 

'  During  the  administration  of  Earl  Sfaelbume,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Admiral  Forbes  was  asked 
to  resign  the  office  of  General  of  Marines,  which  he  had 
held  many  years,  and  which  Government  wanted  for  a 
friend  of  their  own.  The  admiral  was  told  that  he  should 
be  no  loser  by  his  compliance,  as  they  proposed  giving 
him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  a  year,  and  a  peerage) 
to  descend  to  his  daughter.  Admiral  Forbes  sent  for 
answer,  that  the  Generalship  of  Marines  was  a  military 
employment,  given  to  him  by  his  Majeety,  as  a  reward 
for  hia  services — that  he  tlianked  God  he  had  never  been 
a  burden  to  his  coimtry,  wliich  he  had  served  during  a 
long  life  to  the  best  of  bis  ability — and  that  be  could  not 
condescend  to  accept  a  pension,  or  to  bargain  for  a  peer- 
age. He  concluded  by  laying  his  generalship,  together 
with  his  raiilc  in  the  navy,  at  the  feel  of  the  King,  entreat- 
ing him  to  take  both  away,  if  tliey  could  forward  his  ser- 
vice; at  the  same  time  assuring  his  Mujesty,  be  would 
never  prove  luniself  unworthy  of  the  former  honours  he 
had  received,  by  ending  the  remnant  of  a  long  life  on  a 
pension,  or  accepting  of  a  peerage  obtained  by  political 
arrnngemcnt.  llie  King  applauded  the  spirit  of  the 
admiral,  ever  after  continued  him  in  his  military  ho- 
nours, and  to  the  day  of  his  death  shewed  him  strong 
marks  of  his  regard. 

Sir  Hugh  PalHser,  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  rather  a  remarkable 
manner.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1756,  he  received 
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a  noand  in  the  leg,  iu  an  action  with  a  French  frigate  of 
Buperior  force.  ■  About  five  months  before  his  dissolution, 
the  admiral  fell  down  in  his  garden;  and  the  wound 
broke  out  afresh  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  surgical  skill 
proved  ineffectual* 

In  the  year  1754>  wliile  he  commanded  tlie  Seahorse, 
then  stationed  in  Leith  roads,  a  sailor  entered  on  board 
that  ship.    This  man,  being  an  apprentice,  was  demanded 
by  his  master,  but  Captain  Palliser  refused  to  give  him 
ap.     On  application  to  Mr.  Philip,  tlic  judge  of  the  court 
of  admiralty  in  Scotland,  a  warrant  was  sent  to  bring 
the  man  on  shore.  The  captain  of  the  Seahorse,  however, 
ordered  the'  officer  to  return,  saying,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  With  the  laws  of  Scotland.    The  judge,  then,  caused 
Captain  P&lliser  to  be  arrested  and  committed  to  prison. 
Kext  day  he  was  brought  into  court ;  and  on  refusing  to 
submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  he  was  remanded  to  his  former 
place  of  confinement.     After  some  consultation,  the  cap- 
tain thought  proper  to  yield,  and  was  liberated.     When 
the  case  was  reported  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  he 
said,  ^*  the  judge  was  a  bold  man ;  but  he  has  done  what 
iiras  right.*' 

Captain  Palliser  thought  otherwise ;  and,  knowing  how 

fond  the  gentry  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  were  of 

claret,  which,  as  the  duty  was  low,  they  obtained  very 

cheaply,  he  gave  such  infornuition  to  the  ministry,  that 

»  Very  considerable  addition  was  made  upon  all  French 

^''iiics  imported  into  Scotland. 

The   history  of  the   difference   between   Keppel   and 

"ulliser  is   too   well   known   to   need   any  observation. 

"«th  commanders   possessed   the    reputation   of    being 

bruvc  men  ;  and  it  may  be  particularly  said  of  Sir  Hugh, 

^^t,  he  was  as  humane  as  he  was  brave. 

2h 
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Lord  Howe  succeeded  Admiral  Forbes  u  geaeral  ci 
marines,  and  Lord  Howe  to  the  govemorahip  of  Green- 
widi  Hospital. 

To  these  desultory  sketches  we  must  here  add  one  of 
a  very  difTereiit  description.  Among  the  novelties  which 
distinguished  this  year,  the  all^j^d  discovery  of  •  body 
of  manuscripts,  bearing  the  name  of  ShBlispoare,  was 
one  that  naturally  attracted  general  attention,  llese 
presumed  reliijues  of  genius  were  exceedingly  mnlti- 
farioua,  consisting  of  family  papers,  letteni,  poems,  and 
one  entire  drama  on  the  story  of  Vortigem. 

Sanmel  Ireland,  the  possessor  of  this  inTalaable  treasure, 
was  not  backward  in  announdiig  bis  good  fortnne  to 
the  public ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  literary 
celebrity,  to  attest  their  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
manuscripts,  Sheridan,  and  the  ^other  proprietors  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  agreed  to  bring  out  Vortigem  in  a 
istylc  suited  to  the  presumed  origin  of  the  tragedy. 
Airs.  Jordan  had  a  part  assigned  her  in  the  representa- 
tion; to  which,  in  the  performance,  she  did  ample 
justice.  Previous  to  tliis,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  having 
i-xprcsscd  a  desire  to  inspect  the  manuscripts,  Samuel 
Irclund,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  real  fabricator  of  the 
whole  mass  of  forgery,  waited  upon  his  Royal  Highness, 
iit  Ills  apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace.  The  youi^;er 
Ireland,  in  his  account  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion, 
says,  "  Tlic  Duke  having  carefully  Inspected  all  the 
docitniciits  produced,  the  usual  questions  were  put  to 
me  respecting  the  original  discovery  of  the  mauusciipts, 
in  which  Mrs.  Jordan  also  joined ;  when  my  former 
statements  were,  as  usual,  strictly  adhered  to.  His 
Royal  Highness,!  perfectly  well  remember,  made  numer- 
ous objections,  and  porUcularly  to  the  redundancy  of^ 


tettlMy  appto^t  {hrtoghout  the  parent.  To  every 
que^iafl^  hofrever,  the  same  answers  were  made  ns 
tmial;  «iid  thus  the  doubts  which  arose  in  his  Royal 
HiglilieMr's  mind  wiere  obviated  by  Mr.  Ireland. 

•^  Ab  the  agreement  for  the  Vortigem  was  then  on  the 
point  of  being  signdd^  much  conversation  took  place 
ipon  thftt  subject ;  in  the  course  of  which,  his  Royal 
Higfaness  was  so  kind  as  to  give  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland 
iiianj  cautious  hints.  Respecting  the  llEuiguage  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  the  plot  and  characters,  numerous 
inquiries  were  made  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  well  as  the  Duke 
of  Clatence ;  and  I  think  it  but  justice,  in  this  placc^  to 
offer  my  sincere  tlianks  to  that  lady  for  her  kind  endea- 
Tours,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  she  had  Xo 
sustain  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  drama/^ 

On  the  second  of  April,  and  not,  as  it  should  have  been, 
the  first,  this  boasted  production  of  Shakspeare  was 
represented  to  an  overflowing  house.  But,  though  every 
artifice  had  been  put  in  motion  to  stamp  credit  upon  the 
counterfeit,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  could  not  be 
impoaed  upon.  As  soon  as  Kemble,  in  giving  a  ridi- 
coknia  prosopopeia  of  Death,  uttered  this  unlucky  line — 

**  And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er," 

the  Sttdiience  took  it  for  a  signal,  and  simultaneously 
•ondeiOned  the  miserable  fraud  to  oblivion. 

So  presumptuous  was  Ireland  in  passing  off  his  base 
^Id  for  sterling  bullion,  that  he  rejected  the  prologue 
iumished  by  Pye,  the  laureat,  on  account  of  its  not 
Iwing  sufficiently  confident  in  maintaining  the  authen- 
tieity  of  the  play.  Upon  this.  Sir  James  Bland  Burges 
applied  to ;  and  the  baronet,  without  any  qualm  of 
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conscience,   wrote   a  prologue  as   strong    as    could  be 
wished  by  the  most  interested  patrons  of  the  forgery. 

We  must  here  leave  this  disgraceful  scene  for  one  of 
real  importance.  On  the  28th  of  June^  the  French  troops 
entered  the  neutral  city  of  Leghorn,  under  the  pretext  of 
dislodging  the  English ;  all  the  property  belonging  to 
whom,  these  marauders  confiscated,  without  any  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  factory,  however, 
being  apprised  of  the  intended  visit,  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  remove  with  their  effects  to  Porto  Ferrajo  in 
the  isle  of  Elba.  Commodore  Nelson  with  his  squadron 
now  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  from  whence,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Clarence : 

*'  I  was  this  morning  honoured  with  your  Royal  High- 
nesses letter  of  May  30th,  and  it  gives  me  real  satisfaction 
to  be  assured  of  the  continuance  of  your  good  opinion. 
Indeed,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  no  one  whom  you  may 
have  been  pleased  to  honour  with  your  notice,  has  a  more 
sincere  attachment  for  you  than  myself.  It  has  pleased 
God,  this  war,  not  only  to  give  me  frequent  opportunities 
of  shewing  myself  an  officer  worthy  of  trust,  but  also  to 
prosper  all  my  undertakings  in  the  highest  degree.  I 
have  had  the  extreme  good  fortune,  not  only  to  be 
noticed  in  my  immediate  line  of  duty,  but  also  to  obtain 
the  repeated  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  at 
Turin,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  of  the  viceroy  of 
Corsica,  for  my  conduct  in  the  various  opinions  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  give ;  and,  my  judgment  being  formed 
from  common  sense,  I  have  never  yet  been  mistaken." 

Nelson  then  gives  a  sketch  of  affairs  in  Italy,  particu- 
larly at  Leghorn,  where,  says  he,  "  the  garrison  is  rein- 
forced to  5000  men,  and  provisions  are  getting  into  ths 
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citadel.  The  French  general  has  told  the  inhabitants, 
that  if  they  are  not  quiet,  he  would  blow  all  the  works 
up  round  the  town,  and  which  in  fact  would  blow  half 
the  town  up :  the  mines  are  laid ;  large  vessels  are  also 
fitting  with  forty-two  pounders  and  furnaces,  to  annoy 
me — but  I  am  prepared,  as  much  as  possible,  against 
whatever  may  happen." 

About  a  month  afterwards,  Nelson  wrote  again  to  his 
Royal  Friend  as  follows  : 

'^  In  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  I  will  not  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  your  Royal  Highness.  The 
check  which  the  Austrians  have  met  with  in  Italy,  must 
give  another  unfavourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  our  allies. 
The  French  have  made  the  most  of  it ;  and  they  were,  no 
doubt,  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  I  wish  to  say  more 
than  I  dare  trust  to  the  post,  of  the  object  of  an  expe- 
dition that  was  to  have  taken  place  the  moment  we 
became  victorious,  in  which  I  was  to  have  been  a  power- 
ful actor. 

"  Our  affairs  in  Corsica  are  gloomy ;  there  is  a  very 
strong  republican  party  in  that  island,  and  they  are  well 
supported  from  France :  the  first  favourable  moment  they 
will  certainly  act  against  us.  The  French  are  endeavour- 
ing to  get  over  from  the  continent  twenty  and  thirty  men 
at  a  time,  and  they  will  accomplish  it  in  spite  of  all  wc 
can  do.  Gentili,  a  Corsican,  who  commanded  in  Bastia 
when  we  took  it,  is  arrived  at  Leghorn,  to  command  in 
Corsica.  Twenty  field-pieces  are  sent  from  here,  and  are 
landed  near  Ajaccio. 

"As  to  our  fleet — under  such  a  commander-in-chief 
as  Sir  John  Jervis,  nobody  has  any  fears.  We  are  now 
twenty-two  sail  of  the  line ;  the  combined  fleet  will  not 
be  more  than  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line,  supposing  the 
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Dons  detach  to  the  West  Indies,  I  will  venture  my  life^ 
Sir  John  Jerris  defeats  them;  I  do  not  mean  by  a  regular 
battle,  but  by  the  skill  of  our  admiral,  and  the  activity 
and  spirit  of  our  officers  and  seamen. 

^^  This  country  is  the  most  favourable  possible^  for  skill 
with  an  inferior  fleet ;  for  the  winds  are  so  variable,  that 
some  one  time  in  twenty-four  hours,  you  must  be  able  to 
attack  a  part  of  a  large  fleet,  and  the  other  will  be 
becalmed  or  have  a  contrary  wind;  therefore,  I  hope 
Government  will  not  be  alarmed  for  our  safety,  1  mean 
more  than  is  proper.  I  take  for  granted,  they  will  send 
us  reinforcements  as  soon  as  possible;  but  there  is 
nothing  we  are  not  able  to  accomplish,  under  Sir  John 
Jervis*  I  am  stationed,  as  you  know,  to  blockade 
Leghorn,  and  now  Corsica  may  prevent  my  going  to  the 
fleet ;  which  I  feel  very  much — ^but  all  cannot  be  as  we 
wish.  I  assure  your  Royal  Highness,  that  no  small 
part  of  my  pleasure,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  my 
services,  has  arisen  from  the  conviction,  that  I  am  one  of 
those,  of  whom,  from  your  early  youth,  you  have  been 
pleased  to  have  a  good  opinion  ;  and  I  have  to  beg  that 
your  Royal  Highness  will  ever  believe  me  to  be  your 
most  faithful — ^Horatio  Nelson." 

All  Italy  was  now  succumbing  to  the  yoke,  and  every 
state  striving  to  obtain  as  favourable  conditions  as 
possible  from  Buonaparte.  The  Pope  humbled  himself 
before  the  victor,  and  purchased  a  little  temporary  indul- 
gence, by  ceding  to  the  French  all  the  ports  belonging 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 

Upon  this.  Nelson,  whose  character  had  much  in  it  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  said,  that  as  soon  as  his  affairs  were 
settled  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  would  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Pope.    ^'  I  do  not  think,''  he  observed. 
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ff  that  hb  holiiiefls  will  oppose  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
against  my  thunder;  and^  if  I  aucceed,  I  am  detemdned 
to  row  up  the  Tiber  in  my  baige,  and  to  enter  Rome/' 

Here  a  story  of  rather  an  extraordinary  kind  desenres 
to  be  related. 

On  Nelson's  return  to  Naples^  after  the  Tictory  of  the 
Nik^  an  Irish  mendicant,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
presented  to  him  a  poem,  of  no  great  merit  indeed, 
but  remarkable  for  predicting  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
English  admiral's  fleet.  The  prophecy  struck  Nelson; 
who  smiled,  and  represented  to  the  author  the  impos* 
sibility  of  getting  ships  up  the  Tiber,  to  act  against 
Rome.  The  friar  replied,  ^*  I  nevertheless  foresee  that 
it  will  certainly  come  to  pass/'  Nelson  gave  the  pro- 
phet some  dollars,  and,  for  a  time,  both  the  mendicant 
and  his  prediction  were  forgotten.  « 

But  if  the  English  ships  did  not  sail  up  the  Tiber, 

they  took  possession  of  Civita  Vecchia,  at  the  mouth  of 

it;  and  when  the  French  general  claimed  the  Roman 

territory  by  right  of  conquest,  the  brave   Commodore 

Trowbridge,  who  commanded   that  expedition,  replied, 

**  And  its  mine    by  reconquest/'      Captain,  afterwards 

Admiral  Louis,  was  the  first  British  seaman  that  rowed 

Up  the  Tiber  in  his  barge,  hoisted  English  colours  on  the 

Capitol,  and  governed  Rome.    The  prophetic  friar,   on 

the  recommendation  of  Nelson,  obtained  ecclesiastical 

preferment  at  Naples. 

When  the  change  of  affairs  on  the  continent  rendered 
Corsica  no  longer  useful,  or  even  tenable,  by  the  English 
forces,  the  charge  of  removing  to  the  isle  of  Elba  was 
entrusted  to  Commodore  Nelson,  who,  while  thus  engaged, 
cjn  the  23th  of  October  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
Hoyal  Friend : — 
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"  I  vfas  honoured  with  your  Royal  Highn«BS*B  letter 
of  September  2i,  a  few  days  past,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
active  Bceoe,  the  eTacuation  of  Bastia ;  which,  being  our 
first  post,  was  entrusted  to  my  direction  :  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  not  only  Bastia,  but  every  other  place 
in  the  island,  is  completely  evacuated.  The  Corsicans 
sent  to  Leghorn  for  the  French,  as  was  natural  for  theui, 
in  order  to  make  their  peace ;  and  the  enemy  was  in  one 
end  of  Bastia  before  we  had  quitted  the  other,  llie 
exertions  of  the  navy,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others 
which  I  have  seen,  have  been  great,  and  beyond  the 
expectationB  of  those  who  never  will  believe  what  we 
are  capable  of  performing.  Our  troops  are  ordered  to 
Porto  Ferrajo,  which  can  be  defended  against  any  number 
of  tlie  enemy  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  the  port,  although 
small,  will  hold,  with  management,  our  whole  fleet  and 
transports.  As  aooii  as  all  our  transports  are  arrived  at 
Elba,  we  are  to  go  out  to  look  for  Man,  who  is  ordered 
to  come  up :  we  shall  then  be  twenty-two  sail,  of  such 
ships  as  England  hardly  ever  produced;  and  commanded 
by  an  admiral,  who  will  not  fail  to  look  the  enemy  in 
tlie  face,  be  their  force  what  it  may.  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  more  than  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line.  If  I  live, 
your  UuynL  Highnees  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  your 
friendship  for  mej  and  I  will  support  Sir  John  Jervis  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that 
your  flag  is  flying;  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  most 
honourable  for  yourself,  and,  I  trust,  most  advantageous 
for  our  King  and  country." 

Two  abortive  attempts  were  made,  within  a  short  space 
of  each  oilier,  at  this  period,  to  bring  about  a  peace; 
but  the  refusal  of  the  French  directory  to  accede  to  the 
reasonable  terms  of  reciprocal  compensations,    put  an 
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end  to  the  negociations  almost  as  soon  as  they  began. 
The  British  government  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  Netherlands,  as  a  sine  qiia  non  in  any  treaty  that 
might  be  concluded;  and  this  was  resisted,  on  the 
ground  of  conquest.  When  the  proceedings  came  under 
discussion  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  inferred,  that  this 
demand,  on  the  part  of  our  ministers,  was  a  proof  of 
their  insincerity.  Mr.  Dundas,  on  the  other  side,  said, 
that  to  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  value  of  Belgium, 
80  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
it  was  held  out  in  a  negociation  then  pending,  ^^  That 
one  acre  of  land  in  that  country  was,  in  point  of  political 
importance,  equal  in  value  to  any  province  in  France." 

Wluch  opinion  was  right,  subsequent  events,  and  the 
present  state  of  that  country,  will  easily  determine. 

The  combination,  now  formed  of  the  navies  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  seemed  to  threaten  the  annihilation 
of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  the  ocean ;  and,  un- 
questionably, it  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  this 
united  strength,  that  gave  a  peremptory  and  haughty 
tone  to  the  republican  rulers,  in  the  mission  of  Lord 
Malmsbury. 

TTie  French  government  proposed  to  their  allies,  or 
rather,  their  dependants,  that  the  Spanish  fleet  should, 
at  the  beginning  of  1797^  leave  Cadiz  for  Brest,  and 
there  be  joined  by  the  Dutch  naval  forces ;  which  junction, 
with  that  of  the  French  republic,  would  have  formed  an 
armada  of  seventy  ships  of  the  line,  sufficient,  it  was 
thought,  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  wrest  from  Britain  the 
dominion  of  the  seas. 

The  preparations  of  the  enemy  plainly  indicated  their 
object ;  and  ministers  did  not  delay,  in  providing  means 
for  its  defeat.    The  fleet  of  Sir  John  Jervis  was  stationed 

2m 
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off  Cadiz,  to  act  against  the  Spaniards  j  while  Admiral 
Duncan,  on  the  coaiit  of  Holland,  kept  a  good  look-out 
upon  the  operations  of  the  Dutch  in  the  TcKel. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Admiral  Jervis  received 
intelligence  that  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Don  Joieph 
Cordova,  was  at  sea ;  and  at  the  break  of  day,  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  came  in 
sight  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

lliough  the  British  fleet  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  ita  brave  commander-in-diief 
scorned  to  retreat,  and  immediately  threw  out  a  signal 
to  form  in  two  lines,  for  action.  By  carrying  a  press  of 
sail,  the  squadron  was  go  fortwiate  as  to  prevent  the 
two  divisions  of  the  enemy's  Seet  from  connecting,  and 
to  cut  off  all  that  portion  which  had  fallen  to  leeward. 
Such  a  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  the  gallant  admiral, 
judging  that  tlie  lionour  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  in  these  seas,  required  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  enterprise,  felt  himself  justifiable  in 
departing  from  the  regular  Eystcm.  Accordingly,  passing 
through  the  enemy's  fleet  in  a  line,  he  formed  with  the 
utmost  celerity — attacked — and  thereby  separated  one- 
third  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  main  body.  After  a 
partial  coiinonndc,  which  prevented  their  rejunction  till 
the  evening,  four  ships  of  the  largest  size  were  captured, 
and  the  battle  ceased  about  five  o'clock. 
,  Commodore  Nelson,  who  had  joined  the  fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean  only  the  day  before,  contributed  essentially 
to  the  glory  of  this  splendid  victory;  the  particulars  of 
wliR'li,  ill  a  very  interesting  narrative,  he  transmitted 
hoine  to  his  illustrious  friend,  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

There  were  but  few  English  ships  actually  engaged; 
but  what  rendered  the  action  most  remarkable,  was  the 
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disparity  of  the  loss  of  men^  on  both  sides^iKe  British 
admiral's  ship  having  only  one  man  killed ;  and  Nelson, 
though  he  boarded  and  carried  two  of  the  largest  ships 
of  the  enemy,  lost  only  one  officer,  twenty  seamen,  and 
three  marines.  The  Spaniards  had  above  twelve  hundred 
killed  and  wounded. 

Tlie  government  and  nation  did  not  foil  to  reward  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country.  The  commander-ih- 
cbief  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent  5  and  Vice-Admiral  Wal- 
d^rave  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Radstock;  each  of  the  other  admirals,  Thompson  and 
Pto^ker,  received  the  dignity  of  Baronet ;  and  Nelson  was 
•distinguished  by  the  order  of  the  Bath;  Captain  Calder 
was  knighted,  and  gold  medals  were  given  to  all  the 
commanders  in  the  fleet. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  admirals,  officers,  and  seamen 
of  the  fleet,  were  passed  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  of 
course;  when,  among  the  speeches  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  pronounced  the  following 
eulogium  upon  the  noble  victor,  and  his  valiant  com- 
patriots: 

**  I  have  examined,"  said  his  Royal  Highness,  "  into 

the  naval  history  of  this  country,  and  find,  that,  at  the 

battle  of  La  Hogue,  the  French  fleet  was  inferior  to  ours 

fa  number.    TTie  circumstances  of  the  present  action, 

the  disparity  of  force — fifteen  sail  against  twenty-seven — 

speak    for   themselves.      Admiral    Boscawen,   in    1757> 

destroyed  the  French  fleet — in  1780,  Admiral  Rodney, 

(with  whom  I  myself  served  in  a  very  inferior  situation,) 

destroyed  the   Spanish  fleet.     But,  in  this  engagement, 

the  superiority  of  force  was  so  greatly  in  favour  of  the 

^nemy,   that  it  is  distinguished  as  the  most  brilliant 

victory  in  the  naval  history  of  this  country,  and  the 
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most  decided  proof  of  the  courage  and  vigour  of  our 
seamen.  On  every  occasion  previous  to  this  event,  the 
conduct  of  Sir  John  Jervis  has  been  conspicuous.  In 
1790^  at  the  time  of  the  Spanisli  armament.  Lord  Howe 
testified  his  high  sense  of  the  talents  and  activity  of  Sir 
John  Jervis,  and  of  the  state  and  discipline  of  the 
fleet,  when  he  received  it  from  his  hands.  I  myself  was 
on  board  the  fleet  at  that  time,  and  the  discipline  kepi 
up  was  most  exemplary,  and  tended  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  service.  Indeed,  from  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  without  meaning 
to  give  offence  to  any  other,  that  Sir  John  Jervis  is  the 
first  naval  oflScer  in  his  Majesty's  service." 

The  joy  which  this  great  achievement  produced  was 
eclipsed  almost  as  soon  as  excited.  Although  the 
British  flag  had  waved  triumphantly  on  the  main,  its 
glory  appeared  on  the  point  of  sinking  for  ever;  not 
by  the  superiority  of  foreign  enemies,  but  by  the  machi- 
nations of  domestic  traitors.  The  emissaries  of  sedition 
having  found  their  way  into  the  fleet  in  different  capa- 
cities, had  no  difficulty  in  spreading  discontent  among 
men,  who  were  easily  persuaded  that  their  services  were 
overlooked  by  the  Government,  and  that  their  grievances 
could  only  be  redressed  by  themselves. 

Several  anonymous  letters  were  addressed  to  Earl 
Howe  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  praying  that  his 
lordship  would  use  his  influence  to  procure  an  increase 
of  pay  to  the  seamen,  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  provisions.  Unfortunately,  the 
admiral  being  then  laid  up  by  the  gout  at  Bath,  no  regard 
was  paid  to  these  applications,  which  the  board,  to 
whom  they  were  remitted,  considered  as  proceeding  from 
some  insignificant  and  dissatisfied  individuals. 
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The  neglect  was  sorely  felt ;  and  when  the  fleet  returned 
to  Spithead,  on  the  31st  of  March^  a  correspondence  began 
from  ship  to  ship^  which  produced  a  general  resolution 
not  to  proceed  again  to  sea  till  their  grievances  were 
redressed.  This  determination  was  carried  into  effect  on 
the  14th  of  April,  when  Lord  Bridport  was  dispossessed  of 
his  cabin,  in  which  the  delegates  from  all  the  other  ships 
assembled,  and  gave  their  orders  with  equal  firmness  and 
moderation.  A  petition  was  next  drawn  up,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  admiral,  demanding  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  some  regulations  with  respect  to  the  ratio  of  provi- 
sions. They  further  expressed  a  hope,  that  an  answer 
might  be  given  to  their  petition  before  they  were  ordered 
to  sea.  This,  however,  was  t^ualified  with  the  exception, 
'^  unless  the  enemy  were  known  to  be  at  sea.** 

Meanwhile,  a  committee  of  the  Admiralty,  with  Earl 
Spencer,  as  first  lord,  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  went 
on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  where  they  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  delegates,  who  declared  that  no  arrange- 
ment would  be  considered  as  final,  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  a  royal  proclamation 
of  general  pardon. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  admiral  went  on  board  his 
ship,  hoisted  his  flag,  and,  on  the  assurance  that  all 
ip-ievances  would  be  redressed,  and  a  general  pardon 
ipranted,  the  men  returned  to  their  duty. 

It  was  now  thought  that  every  cause  of  complaint 
liad  been  removed,  and  that  order  would  be  restored. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case,  for  when  Lord 
JBridport,  on  the  7th  of  May,  made  signal  to  weigh 
anchor,  the  crew  of  every  ship  at  St.  Helen's  refused 
to  obey.  A  meeting  of  delegates  prepared  to  assemble 
on  board  the   London, '  carrying  the   flag  of  Admiral 
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ColpoyB,  vho  reftised  to  saSbr  any  of  them  to  come 
alongside ;  and  gave  orders  to  the  marines  to  that  pur- 
pose.  The  marines  obeyed,  and  a  Bkirmisfa  enmied,  in 
which  five  seamen  were  killed.  The  whole  ship's  com- 
pany of  the  London  now  turned  their  guns  towards  the 
quarter-deck,  and  threatened  to  blow  all  into  the  water, 
unless  the  officers  surrendered.  To  this  menace,  the 
admiral  and  his  captain  suhmitted,  and  were  confined  \n 
separate  cabins. 

Such  was  the  perturbed  state  of  things,  whm  Lord 
Howe,  who  was  always  regarded  as  the  seaman's  friend, 
arrived  with  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  had  hem  passed 
to  the  full  extent  of  all  that  was  demanded. 

Having  visited  the  ships  at  St.  Helen's,  and  those  at 
Spithead,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  the  minister  of 
peace,  his  lordship  landed,  and  was  carried  by  the 
delegates,  upon  their  shoulders,  to  the  governor's  house, 
amidst  the  applauses  of  the  populace.  The  fli^  of 
insurrection  being  now  struck,  harmony  was  so  com- 
pletely restored,  that  what  had  passed  appeared  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  terrific  dream,  and  the  fleet  put  again 
to  sen,  to  encounter  the  national  enemy. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  this  alarming  explosion  termi- 
nated, when  another  broke  out,  with  symptons  of  greater 
danger.  The  fleet,  under  Admiral  Buckner,  at  the  Nor^ 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  concessions  of  Government, 
set  up  new  claims,  of  a  difl'erent  description  from  tiiose 
of  their  brethren  at  Portsmouth ;  and  eo  preposterous, 
that  a  compliance  with  them  would  have  been  the  ruin 
of  the  navy.  The  red  flag  of  defiance  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal,  hoisted  on  Admiral  Buckner's  ship,  of 
which,  Richard  Parker,  a  petty  otBcer,  took  the  command, 
witb  the  title  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Delegates. 
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Sooa  aflU»r  thisi  part  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet  came 
from  Ytnnouth  Roads^  and  joined  the  mutineers,  who 
had  now  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  and  thirteen 
frigaftei.  The  insurrection  having  risen  to  an  alarming 
height.  Earl  Spencer,  accompanied  by  some  other 
members  of  the  board  of  Admiralty,  proceeded  to 
Shaemess,  but  refused  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
lefiractory  delegates,  who  demanded  unconditional  sub- 
missioo,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  any  intercourse. 

Upon  this,  their  lordships  returned  to  town,  after 

signifying  to  the  insurgents  that  no  further  concessions 

than  those   which    the  legislature   had  already  made^ 

would  be  granted,  but  that,  on  returning  to  their  duty, 

an   amnesty  should  take  place.     The  mutineers   now 

htgnn  to  see  their  perilous  situation,  and  consulted  how 

to  provide  for  their  own  security.    Some  of  the  most 

d'^nng,  proposed  carrying  the  ships  to  the  enemy ;  but 

the  very  suggestion  of  such  an  act  of  treachery  was 

rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  majority.    It  was  then 

thought,  that,  by  blocking  up  the  river,  and  stopping 

trade,  they  should  oblige  Government  to  come  to  terms. 

This  project  was  adopted,  and  all  craft,  except  colliers 

and  neutrals,  were  kept  from  passing  in  or  out  of  the 

Thames. 

A  proclamatton  was  now  issued,  offering  a  pardon  to 
those  mutineers  who  should  return  to  their  duty,  by 
application  to  Admiral  Buckner.  This  was  followed  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  more  effectually  restraining 
all  intercourse  between  the  shore  and  the  ships  in  a 
state  of  mutiny.  Among  the  measures  adopted  in  this 
dangerous  crisis,  that  of  taking  up  the  buoys  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  all  along  Uie  coast,  had  the 
1>e8t  effect  in  perplexing  the  operations  of  the  mutineerSf 
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who  were  thus  prevented  from  sailing  up  the  river,  or  even 
from  putting  to  sea,  without  imminent  danger  of  running 
aground.  Great  preparations  were  likewise  made  for 
the  defence  of  Sheemess  from  any  attack  that  might  be 
meditated  against  the  place,  by  a  set  of  men  now 
become  desperate. 

Instead  of  making  any  such  attempt,  the  delegates 
thought  proper  to  try  the  effect  of  mediation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Earl  of  Northesk,  captain  of  the  Monmouth, 
was  ordered  by  Admiral  Parker,  as  the  president  was 
commonly  called,  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  King,  stating 
the  complaints  of  the  seamen,  and  praying  his  Majesty's 
gracious  interposition  in  their  favour*  The  letter  was 
taken  into  consideration ;  but  no  other  answer  was  re- 
turned than  a  peremptory  refusal  of  all  that  was  demanded. 
This  threw  the  whole  mutinous  fleet  into  confusion  ;  and 
the  defection  of  some  of  the  ships,  which  ran  into 
Sheemess  under  the  protection  of  the  fortress,  dissolved 
the  union  altogether.  Parker  was  taken,  tried,  and 
executed  on  board  the  Sandwich.  Others  suffered  a 
similar  fate ;  but  many,  after  receiving  sentence  of  death, 
were  respited  and  pardoned. 

Parker  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  where  he  inherited 
considerable  freehold  property,  which,  some  years  after- 
wards, came  to  his  child,  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather. 
What  rendered  the  conduct  of  Parker  rather  extra- 
ordinary^, was  the  fact,  that,  till  this  unfortunate 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his 
zealous  loyalty,  and  opposition  to  democratic  principles. 
His  passions,  however,  were  strong,  and  his  dis- 
position turbulent,  which,  with  the  pride  of  possessing 

talents  superior  to  those  of  his  associates,  proved  his 
ruin. 
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It  is  necessary  here  to  take  some  notice  of  what 
occurred  in  Parliament  at  this  perilous  crisis. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  DuVe  of  Bedford  brought  the 
subject  of  the  mutiny  at  Portsmouth  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  hy  putting  a  question  to  ministers,  whether 
any  communication  was  intended  to  be  made  from  his 
Majesty,  on  the  crents  that  had  occurred  in  the  marme 
department  ? 

Earl  Spencer  replied  in  the  negative.  Upoa  this, 
Lord  Howe  entered  into  an  explicit  narrative  of  what 
bod  taken  place  in  the  fleet,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  ; 
adding  emphatically,  that  the  engagements  of  the 
Admiralty  with  the  seamen  ought  to  be  ratified  by  the 
legislature  ;  and  that,  if  they  were  not,  it  would  be  felt 
that  there  was  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  promises 
of  (iovemnient  j  the  cotisec^uences  of  which  were  more 
easy  to  be  anticipated  than  described. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  found  it  expedient  to  drop  a 
few  words  only,  on  so  delicate  a  subject;  but  his  Royal 
Highness  thought  that  extreme  caution  was  requisite,  on 
the  part  of  Government,  and  particularly  of  the  legis- 
htarr,  in  n  business  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
nation. 

It  should  seem,  from  the  following  letter  to  Nelson, 
then  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  Duke  and  his  friend 
entertained  diGTerent  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the 
teamen ;  tlie  one  thinking  that  they  had  grievances  to 
Complain  of,  while  his  Royal  Highness  thought  they 
none,  or,  at  least,  not  any  that  could  palliate  their 
lutinoojs  proceedings : — 

"  Dt*n  NtLsos,  July  4lh,  1797. 

I  VAS  very  happy  to  find  you  had  executed  with  bo  much 
and  promptitude,    Lord  St.  Vincent's  order  for  the 
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Aacuation  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  I  feel  for  poor  Oaket  on  every 
ccount,  and  sincerely  vish  he  was  safe  at  home ;  and,  believe 
ne,  I  am  also  much  concerned  at  the  state  of  your  own  health. 
After  such  long  and  distinguished  service,  you  will  of  course 
get  leave  to  return.  In  answer  to  your  last  letter,  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  hope  and  believe  our  confidence  is  mutual ;  there- 
fore, in  future,  no  more  apology  on  either  side  is  wanted. 
Under  this  Idea,  I  must  begin  by  defending  an  officer,  against 
whom  you  have  become  prejudiced :  want  of  disciplme  in  some 
of  our  home  squadrons,  and  the  energy  of  infamous  incendiaries, 
had  for  many  months  thrown  the  whole  fleet  into  a  state  of 
democracy  and  a1>solate  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  the  Theseus 
has  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and  that  I  shall  shortly  hear 
she  is  in  the  best  order  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  One  woid 
more  about  what  has  passed  at  Spithead,  Plymoudi,  and  the 
Nore,  and  I  will  never  mention  the  disgracefid  bunness  again ; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  your  remark  about  short  weights  and 
measures.  Every  ofHcer  must  know,  that,  by  the  old  allowance, 
the  men  on  board  Uie  king's  ships  had  more  provisions  than  they 
could  consume,  and  that  they  always  sold  a  part;  therefore,  an 
increase  of  provisions  was  not  wanted.  I  will  not  hurt  your 
mind  by  relating  the  horrid  particulars  of  the  late  events,  but 
shall  conclude  the  subject  by  observing,  that  in  your  next  you 
will  unsay  what  you  have  too  hastily  expressed.  I  dread  nothing, 
as  the  Government  here  appear  to  pursue  proper  measures,  and 
I  am  convinced  St.  Vincent  will  keep  up  his  fleet  in  discipline. 
Lenity  at  first  is  severity  at  the  last.  My  best  wishes  and  com- 
pliments attend  your  gallant  commander:  my  only  acquaintance 
with  him  is  as  an  officer.  His  very  great  attention  and  abilities 
were  shewn  to  me  during  the  Spanish  armament;  since  whidi 
time  I  have,  and  always  shall  respect  him.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
always  distinguish  yourself;  and  I  am  afiraid,  from  the  exor- 
bitant demands  of  the  Directory,  that  for  some  time  your 
fleet  will  bo  constantly  employed.  I  am  happy  to  find  yoi 
are  at  last  come  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.    As  circum 
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stances   arise,  pray  write,    and   ever  believe   me,    dear    sir, 
yours  sincerely, 

"  William.'* 

lliat  the  Duke  did  not  stand  alone,  in  the  opinion  that 
the  complaints  of  the  seamen  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
founded in  fact,  appears  from  Admiral  Duncan's  speech  to 
his  crew,  when  he  found  himself  deserted  by  part  of  his 
fleet,  which  went  to  join  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore.  ^'  My 
lads,*'  said  the  gallant  veteran,  '^  I  once  more  call  you 
together  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  from  what  I  have  lately 
seen — the  disaffection  of  the  fleets  :  I  call  it  disaffection, 
for  the  crews  have  no  grievances*  To  be  deserted  by  my 
Heet,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  is  a  disgrace  which,  I 
believe,  never  before  happened  to  a  British  admiral; 
nor  conid  I  have  supposed  it  possible.  My  greatest 
comfort,  mider  God,  is,  that  I  have  been  supported  by 
the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  this  ship ;  for 
which,  with  a  heart  werflowing  with  gratitude,  I  request 
you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  I  flatter  myself,  much 
good  may  result  from  your  example,  by  bringing  those 
deluded  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  which  they 
owe  not  only  their  King  and  country,  but  to  them- 
selves. 

"  The  British  navy  has  ever  been  the  support  of  that 
liberty  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ances- 
tors, and  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  maintain  to  the  latest 
posterity ;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  vmanimity  and 
obedience.  This  ship's  company,  and  others,  who  have 
distingtushed  themselves  by  their  loyalty  and  good  order, 
deserve  to  be^  and  doubtless  will  be,  the  favourites  of  a 
grateful  country.  They  will  also  have,  from  their  inward  ' 
feelings,  a  comfort  which  will  be  lasting,  and  not  like 
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the  floating  and  false  cx)Dfidence  of  those  "who  have 
Bweired  from  their  duty. 

"  It  has  often  been  my  pride,  with  you,  to  look  into 
the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded  coming  oot  to 
meet  ns :  my  pride  is  now  humbled  indeed  1  My  fedings 
are  not  easily  to  be  expressed  !  Our  cup  has  overflowed, 
and  made  us  wanton.  The  all-wise  Providence  has  given 
ua  this  check  as  a  warning,  and  I  hope  we  shall  improve 
by  it.  On  Him  then  let  us  trust,  where  our  only  security 
can  be  found.  I  find  there  are  many  good  men  among 
OS ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  had  fall  confidence  of  all 
in  this  ship,  and  once  more  b^  to  express  my  approbation 
of  your  conduct. 

"  May  God,  who  has  thus  far  conducted  you,  continue 
to  do  so  ;  and  mny  the  British  navy,  the  glory  and  sup- 
port of  our  country,  be  restored  to  its  wonted  splendour, 
and  be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the  terror  of 
the  world ! 

"  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
our  duty  and  obedience ;  and  let  us  pray  that  the 
Almighty  God  may  keep  us  in  the  right  way  of  thinking. 
— God  bless  you  all." 

At  an  address  so  unassuming,  and  so  well  ad^ted,  by 
its  simplicity  and  truth,  to  touch  the  feelings,  the  whole 
ship's  crew  were  dissolved  in  tears.  They  declared  their 
resolution  to  stand  by  their  commander  to  the  last 
extremity.  Encouraged  by  this  example,  which  was 
followed  by  all  the  remaining  ships,  the  admiral,  though 
reduced  in  force,  resumed  his  station  on  the  coast  of 
Holland ;  from  whence  he  Avas  driven  by  an  autumnal 
Btorm  into  Yarmouth  roads.  On  receiving  intelligence 
tiiat  the  enemy,  amounting  to  fifteen  sul  of  the  line,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  put  to  sea;  the 
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admiral  hastened  to  meet  them,  and^  on  the  eleventh  of 
October,  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  off 
Camperdown.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  terminated 
in  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  commander-in-chief.  Admiral 
De  Winter,  and  his  Vice-admiral  Reyntjies,  with  seven 
other  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  was  very  great. 
On  the  part  of  the  British,  the  loss  of  Captain  Richard 
BuigesB  of  the  Ardent  was  much  lamented  by  his  friends 
and  brother  officers.  He  was  a  native  of  Topsham  in 
Devonshire,  a  county  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
renown  of  its  naval  heroes.  Captain  Burgess  led  the 
Ardent  into  action  in  a  very  gallant  and  skilful  manner ; 
and  though  the  signal  was  twice  made  for  him  to  engage, 
he  did  not  think  his  ship  close  enough,  but  reserved  his 
fire  till  he  was  so  near  that  every  shot  struck  the  enemy. 
The  Ardent  was  soon  after  surrounded  by  five  antagonists, 
among  whom  was  the  Dutch  admiral.  In  this  situation 
the  captain  gloriously  fell — but  with  victory. 

Among  the  captured  ships  was  the  Delft,  of  fifty-six 
guns.  Her  first-lieutenant  was  a  Dane,  of  the  name  of 
Heiberg,  who  remained  on  board  to  the  last.  She  struck 
to  the  Monmouth,  after  a  hard-fought  action ;  and  when 
Mr.,  now  Admiral,  Bullen,  the  first-lieutenant,  went  on 
board  the  prize,  he  found  her  much  damaged,  having 
many  shots  through  her  hull,  and  her  mainmast  carried 
away:  two  officers,  and  forty-one  of  her  men,  were 
killed;  and  one  officer,  and  seventy- five  men,  were 
wounded.  Mr.  Bullen  sent  the  captain,  with  two  officers 
and  ninety  men,  on  board  his  own  ship ;  and  requested 
Heiberg,  who  was  not  wounded,  to  assist  him»  with  the 
men  under  his  command,  in  preventing  the  Delft  from 
sinking.    In  this  they  succeeded,  till  a  storm  came  on, 
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three  days  after,  vhich  put  the  TCBsel  in  a  very  perilous 
Bituation ;  and  na  there  was  nov  ten  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  her  fate  soon  became  evident.  Mr.  Bnllen  repre- 
sented this  to  Heibei^,  telling  hint  that,  at  a  certain 
signal,  he  should  throw  himself,  with  his  men,  into  the 
long-boat}  and  pressed  him  to  follow  his  example. 
<*  But,"  replied  the  noble-minded  Dane,  *'  how  can  I  leare 
these  unfortunate  men  ?"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
the  wounded  sailors,  who  had  been  brought  upon  deck, 
as  the  bold  was  already  fiill  of  water.  Mr.  Bullen, 
stmck  widi  this  generous  feeling,  cried,  "  God  bless  yon, 
my  brave  fellow,  here  is  my  hand ;  I  gire  you  my  won), 
that  I  will  stay  here  with  you."  He  then  caused  his 
own  men  to  leave  the  sinking  ship,  and  remained  behind' 
himself  to  assist  the  Dutch.  The  Rnssel  soon  sent  her 
boats  to  their  succour,  and  brought  off  as  many  as  ctAJd 
leap  into  them,  but  few  of  the  wounded  could  be 
saved,  though  the  two  officers  joined  their  efforts  for 
tbt.t  purpose,  and  still  continued  in  the  TesBel,  with 
three  subalterns  and  about  thirty  seamen:  tiiey  were 
still  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  Iwats  would  come- time 
enough  to  complete  the  work  of  deliverance,  when  the 
Delft  went  down.  Mr.  Bullen  sprung  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  his  ship ;  but  poor  Heiberg  perished,  the  rictim 
of  heroic  humanity. 

On  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Duncan  at  the  Nore,  he  was 
visited  by  the  King,  who  created  him  a  Tisconnt ;  made 
the  Vice-admiral  Onslow,  a  baronet,  and  conferred  the 
ancient  honour  of  knight-banneret  on  Captains  Trollope 
and  ]^iurfax.  The  thanks  of  both  hoaaes  of  parliament 
were  also  voted  to  Lord  Duncan  and  his  compatriots,  tot 
having  so  nobly  redeemed  the  lustre  of  the  British 
flag,   and  defeated  the    great  project  diat  had  lieen 
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Jonnecl,  to  bumble  tbc  imlioii  at  the  feet  of  republican 
f  nu>ce. 

So  seiiiiible  tras  the  gorernment  of  the  importsnce  of 
HuA  victory,  that  Lord  Spencer,  in  announcing  the  iu- 
lended  motion  of  thanks  to  the  admirHl,  of&cere,  and 
1  of  the  North'8€&  fleet,  moved  thnt  the  peers  should 
t>e  iunimoned ;  a  distinction  that  had  never  been  shown 
before  on  any  similar  occasion. 

The  propotial  we.6  unanimously  acceded  to,  and  the  vote 
pMMd  •'ith  ttcclAniatioii.  Wlien  Lord  Duncan  was  in- 
troduced on  the  8th  of  November,  tlie  chancellor  coin- 
luaoicated  to  him  the  resolution  of  tlie  house  in  &  very 
elegant  speech ;  to  which  his  lordship  replied,  that,  being 
Unused  to  public  speaking,  and  overpowered  by  his  feel- 
ings, be  could  only  express  his  sense  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him,  by  returning  thanks  for  the  high  distinction 
he  kftd  received,  and  which  would,  he  said,  be  ever  im- 
pressed  on  bit  memory. 

The  DaVe  of  Clarence  then  moved  that  the  speech  of 
he  chancellor,  and  the  noble  lord's  reply,  tihould  be 
catered  upon  the  journals  ;  which  was  ordered. 

In  another  quarter,  British  valour  proved  this  year  very 
WBUCcea&ful ;  and  what  rendered  the  disaster  more  dis- 
imsiDg,  wiu  the  reflection  tlmt  many  valuable  lives  were 
■fecri&ced  without  reason,  ujiou  an  unprofitable,  aud,  as  it 
Ifipeiued,  an  impracticable  object.  After  tlie  victory  olT 
B  St.  Vincent,  Kcar-adminil  N'eliion  was  chiefly  em- 
^U>yed  in  the  blockade  of  Ctuli/,  whtre  he  distinguished 
hitnacif  by  bombarding  the  place,  and  venturing  hta  perijon 
1  attacks  witli  his  boats  upon  the  Spanish  vessels  in  the 
urbour.  Thin  barassing  warfare,  however,  did  not  well 
■idt  the  enterprising  spirit  of  NelHon,  who  therefore 
1  toEnrt  St,  Vincent  a  project  for  the  captura 
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of  the  isl&nd  of  Tenertffe.  His  lordehip  approved  of  die 
plan,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  jear-adminl, 
seven  ships  and  one  thousand  marines.  On  the  15th  of 
July,  this  squadron  came  before  the  port  of  Santa  Cniz, 
and  took  poBsesBion  of  the  town ;  but  they  had  acarce 
done  80,  when  it  was  found  that  the  English  militaiy 
force  was  neither  able  to  carry  the  dtadel,  nor  to 
encounter  the  troops  that  were  on  the  march  from  dif- 
fereut  parte  of  the  island.  It  was,  therefore^  necessary 
for  the  invaders  to  make  good  their  retreat;  but  here 
again  they  found  themselves  embarrassed,  for  the  snif  on 
the  beach  had  so  damaged  the  boats,  that  an  embarkation 
was  next  to  impossible.  In  this  sitnation  they  were  sum' 
moned  to  surrender ;  but  Captun  Trowbridge,  who  headed 
the  party,  refused,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  capitu- 
late as  long  as  he  had  a  man  left  alive.  The  Spanish 
governor  then  sent  a  message  to  the  captun,  stating,  that, 
to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  conveying  himself  and  his  people  to  their  ships. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  generous  Spaniard  not 
only  furnished  boats,  but  supplied  them  with  wine  and 
provisions.  It  ia  painful  to  record,  that  not  the  least 
notice  was  taken  of  this  act  of  liberality,  in  the  admiral's 
despatches  to  Government,  The  loss  sustained  in  this 
rash  enterprise,  equalled  that  of  the  battle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  Among  the  slain  was  the  captain,  Richard 
Bowen,  of  the  Terpsichore,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
service.  He  was  a  native  of  Ilfracombe  in  Devonshire 
where  in  the  parish  church  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  a  vote  of  parliament.  Admiral  Nels<m, 
while  on  shore,  had  his  arm  so  shattered  by  a  cannon 
ball,  that  amputaticm  became  indispensable.  To  these 
disasters  must  be  added  the  melancholy  &te  of  Iiieu- 
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tenant  Gibson^  commander  of  the  Fox,  cutter,  who  with 
his  whole  crew  perished  by  a  shot  fired  from  the  fort, 
which  smik  the  vessel  in  an  instant.  Expeditions  of  this 
daring  kind  are  highly  extolled,  when  they  prove  success- 
fill  ;  but  considering  the  hazardous  nature  of  them,  and 
the  waste  of  valuable  lives  with  which  they  i^  attended, 
a  pmdent  commander  will  pause  before  he  gives  his  con- 
sent to  such  desperate  undertakings.  So,  at  least,  thought 
that  great  and  good  officer,  CoUingwood,  who  never  would 
encourage  any  dashing  operations,  where  the  point  to 
be  gidned  was  trivial  and  the  loss  of  life  certain. 

In  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  had  suffered,  Admiral 
Nelson  immediately  returned  to  England,  where  he  met 
with    a   most  sympathetic  reception  from  his    steady 
friend  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     His  Royal  Highness  was 
at  Bushy  P^k,  of  which  he  had  just  been   appointed 
ranger,  on  the  death  of  the  dowager  Countess  of  Guild- 
ford, when   the  intelligence  of   the    arrival  of  Nelson 
drew  him  away  from  the  improvements  which  he  was 
superintending,  to  greet  and  console  the  associate  of  his 
former  years.    The  interview,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  was  affecting :  but  there 
is  a  spirit  in  man  which  will  sustain  his  infirmity ;   and 
the  wounds  of  the  brave  are  soon  healed,  because  the 
mind,  by  its  resolution,  gives  efficacy  to  means,  which 
would,  in  many  cases,  without  its  aid,  be  wholly  inert. 
The  recovery  of  Nelson  was   so  rapid,  that,   in  a  short 
time,  he  was  able  to  accompany  his  illustrious  friend  to 
court,  where  he   presented   to  the  King  a  memorial  of 
his  services,  which  of  course  did  not  go  unrewarded. 

As  it  was  now  felt  more  than  ever,  if  possible,  that  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation  is  the  British  navy ;  and  as  the 
recent  attempts  to  disorganize  that  great  department  had 
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Lindsay,  Gambler,  Bazeley,  and  Captain  Sir  Henry 
Trollope. 

This  was  certainly  the  moat  interesting  part  of  the 
spectacle;  and  the  dignified  deportment  of  the  gallant 
sons  of  the  ocean  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
beholders. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  followed  in  order;  the 
Chancellor  in  the  rear  of  the  one,  and  the  Speaker  in 
that  of  the  other. 

These  parts  of  the  procession  reached  the  cathe- 
dral about  nine;  and,  soon  after  ten,  the  firing  of 
the  Park  guns  announced  that  their  Majesties  had 
entered  their  carriages  —  preceded  by  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester,  York,  and  Clarence,  with  their  respective 
suites. 

At  Temple  Bar,  the  usual  formalities  took  place,  on 
the  entrance  of  the  King  into  the  city;  and  then  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  the  municipal  authorities,  by  depu- 
tation, rode  in  their  robes,  bareheaded,  before  their 
Majesties,  to  St.  Paul's. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  church,  the  lieu- 
tenants, taking  the  flags  from  the  waggons,  attended 
by  the  seamen  and  marines,  divided  into  two  lines,  for 
the  captains  to  pass  to  their  seats  in  the  galleries. 

The  colours  were  carried  in  procession,  with  martial 
music,  to  the  middle  of  the  dome,  where  they  were 
placed  in  a  circle.  The  Princesses,  with  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence,  Prince  Ernest,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  formed  a  crescent  within  the  church ;  and 
opposite  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  were  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and  Admirals,  waiting  to 
receive  their  Majesties.  The  Common  Council  of 
London,  in  their  mazarine   gowns,  were  ranged,  with 
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their  ladies^  in  two  galleries,  which  filled  the  temldrde 
of  the  dome. 

The  King,  on  his  alighting  at  the  church,  was  receiyed 
by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  who  walked 
one  on  each  side,  preceded  by  the  heralds  at  arms,  and 
prebendaries  of  the  church.  The  Queen,  followed  with 
her  suit,  and  the  other  membera  of  the  Royal  Family, 
with  their  attendants,  closed  the  procession.  On  their 
arrival  within  the  circle,  the  colours  were  lowered ;  and 
the  royal  party  made  their  obdsances  to  the  company 
assembled,  which  were  returned  with  acclamations. 

The  service  then  began  5  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
lesson,  the  flag-officers  entered  in  two  divisions,  right 
and  left  of  the  King's  chur,  the  ends  of  the  flags  sup- 
ported by  those  officers  who  immediately  followed  the 
bearers  in  regular  succession,  advancing  to  the  altar  to 
deposit  the  naval  trophies.  TThe  King  was  observed  to 
be  much  affected  by  this  ceremony,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly participated  in  his  feelings. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  then 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  the  first  three 
verses  of  the  twenty-third  of  the  second  book  of 
Samuel.  The  whole  concluded  with  the  anthem  that  had 
been  sung  when  Queen  Anne  went  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
return  thanks  for  the  victories  gained  by  the  immortal 
Marlborough. 

In  returning,  the  order  of  the  procession  was  reversed, 
their  Majesties  going  first. 

The  naval  exploits  celebrated  in   this  scenic  display 
were  those  of  Lord  Howe,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1/91 — o' 
Lord  Hotham,   on  the  14th  of  March,   179&— of  Lor 
Bridport,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1795 — of  Lord  St.  Vincen 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1797 — of  Rear  Admiral  Harve 
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at  Trinidad,  the  17th  of  February,  1797— of  Lord  Keith, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  17th  of  August**  and  of 
Lord  Duncan,  the  1 1th  of  October,  1797- 

Some  days  after  this  spectacle,  the  Kmg  sat  to  Sir 
William  Beechy,  the  painter,  and  not  to  Barry,  as  some 
publications  have  stated.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
his  Majesty  asked  the  artist  whether  he  had  seen  the 
procession?  Sir  William  sidd,  he  had  been  favoured 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  line,  from  an  excellent 
situation  in  Ludgate  Street.  The  King  answered,  '^Then 
you  bad  the  advantage  of  me ;  for  I  could  only  see  the 
coachman  and  his  horses." 

This  year  witnessed  a  painful  change  in  the  Royal 
Family,  by  the  marriage  of  the  elder  Princess  to  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  at  St.  James's,  on  the  18th  of 
May.  Li  the  ceremonial,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  sup- 
ported his  royal  sister ;  but  the  scene  was  a  very  affecting 
one,  and  the  King  and  Queen  could  not  suppress  their 
tears  at  a  separation,  which  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  prevent.  The  Princess  soon  after  left  England,  and 
saw  her  parents  no  more. 
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Tub  autumnal  Bession  of  Parliament,  which  met  on  the 
22d  of  November^  l?^??  ^&s  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
seceBsion  of  the  members  of  the  opposition  in  both 
houses.  Mr.  Fox  justified  this  conduct  of  himself  and 
his  friends,  by  saying,  that  their  attendance  could  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  holding  out  false  hopes  to 
the  people. 

This^  to  say  the  least  of  it^  was  dangerous  doctiuiey 
when  the  French  were  making  immense  preparations  for 
a  landing  upon  our  shores — ^wheu  the  discontent  in  our 
fleets  had  but  just  been  allayed — ^when  the  agents  of  the 
enemy  were  still  actively  employed  in  disseminating 
revolutionary  principles — and  especially  when  Ireland 
was  known  to  be  on  the  eve  of  rebellion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  nation  at  this  gloomy  period  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  and  the  increasing  burden  of  a 
taxation  upon  property^  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  was  never  more  conspicuous^  energetic^  and 
general,  than  when  every  thing  around  appeared  cal- 
culated to  create  despondency. 

The  lofty  pride  of  the  nation,  however,  was  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  threats  of  the 
French  to  destroy  the  modem  Carthage,  as  England  was 
now  termed  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  imitators  of 
republican  Rome.    In  one  point,  certainly^  the  parallel 
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might  be  just,  for  the  enmity  of  the  two  nations  now 
displayed  itself  in  equal  resolution  on  both  sides^  with 
this  difference  only,  that,  while  the  French  breathed 
nothing  but  conquest  and  extermination,  their  opponents 
indignantly  arrayed  themselves  for  defence  only. 
Numbers  who  had,  at  the  outset,  expressed  a  warm 
ccmcem  for  the  revolutionary  cause,  under  an  idea  that 
its  success  would  be  beneficial  to  France  and  to  mankind, 
were  now  so  disgusted  with  the  sanguinary  and  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  the  regicides,  that  they  gladly  entered 
the  associations  which  were  formed  in  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  repulsion  of  a  foe,  faithless  in  his 
engagements,  and  cruel  in  his  conquests. 

The  war,  though  disastrous,  had  completely  developed 
the  character  of  the  enemy,  and  disclosed  his  objects ; 
so  that  there  was  not  a  man  gifted  with  reason,  and 
honest  in  the  use  of  it,  but  felt  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  arming  for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
independence.  It  was  the  cause  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  community,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
prince  and  peas^t :  as  such  it  was  universally  under- 
stood, and  as  such  it  was  acknowledged  and  acted  upon 
throughout  Great  Britain,  by  the  old  and  young,  with 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  unalloyed  by  any  selfish  ideas, 
or  party  spirit. 

Amidst  this  display  of  genuine  patriotism,  one  dark 
spot  appeared,  to  depress  the  grandeur  and  tarnish  the 
glory  of  the  scene.  While  every  other  part  of  the 
empire  exhibited  a  spirit  of  eager  unanimity  at  the 
prospect  of  being  called  upon  to  resist  the  common 
«nemy,  Ireland  alone  formed  a  melancholy  exception, 
2uid,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  whole  British  coast, 
from  the  Land's  End,   in  the    west,  to  the  Orkneys, 
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presented  a  clrcumvallatlon  of  living  defence  against  the 
invader,  the  sister  isle  was  prepared  to  receive  bim,  and 
join  his  standard.  So  impatient,  indeed,  were  the  Irish 
conspirators,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
their  republican  friends  and  liberators,  they  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  were  not 
joined  by  any  part  of  the  promised  force  from  France  till 
the  month  of  August.  This  precipitancy  in  the  one,  and 
delay  of  the  other,  proved  essentially  beneficial  to  the 
royal  cause,  by  defeating  the  insurgents  in  detail,  and 
ultimately  reducing  them  to  despair  by  the  capture  of 
the  whole  foreign  army  of  auxiliaries. 

During  these  afflicting  scenes,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
actively  employed  himself  in  training  a  body  of  Yeo- 
manry, consisting  of  substantial  farmers,  and  other 
respectable  persons,  in  the  hundred  of  Spelthorne,  to 
which  Bushy  Park  belongs.  Stimidated  by  the  example 
and  flattered  by  the  attention  of  their  illustrious  com- 
mander, the  Spelthorne  corps  soon  obtuned  a  very 
high  distinction,  and  the  Duke  declared  that  he  should 
not  fear  to  lead  his  gallant  men,  young  as  they  were, 
into  the  front  of  an  action.  In  one  of  his  animating 
addresses,  he  said,  ^^  Wherever  you  are,  I  shall  be ;  and  that 
the  issue  will  be  glory,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt." 

But,  fortunately,  their  services  were  not  required  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  French  government  had  now  another 
object  in  view;  and,. from  the  immense  preparations  then 
making,  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine  the  destination  of 
the  expedition.  Buonaparte  himself,  aptly  enough,  de- 
signated the  naval  and  military  force  that  was  placed 
under  his  command,  as  "  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
England."  On  the  20th  of  May,  1798,  he  left  Toulon, 
with  fifty  thousand    men,   and  the  fleet,   after  passing 
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icily  was  joined  by  Admiral  Brueys,  with  a  squadron  of 
Venetian  ships  of  war  from  Corfu.     That  officer  then 
^Xioisted  his  flag^  as  commander-in-chief^  on  board  the 
Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns.    After  a  run 
of  eighteen  days,  this  foruii«iablc  armament,  now  swelled 
to  three  hundred  sail,  including  .men  of  war  aud  trans- 
ports,  appeared  off  Malta,   of  which   island,   hitherto 
deemed  impregnable,  instant  possession  was  taken,  not  by 
▼alour,  but  through  treachery.    This  valuable  post  being 
secured,  the  fleet  again  set  sail,  and  on  the  30th  of 
June  came  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Alexandria. 

JBuonaparte,  well  knowing  that  his  route  could  not 
escape  British  vigilance,  disembarked  his  troops  imme- 
diately, vdth  the  intention  also  ^of  securing  the  fleet  in 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  Here,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed, for  the  ships  drew  too  much  water  to  admit 
of  their  passage  over  the  bar,  even  without  their  stores 
and  artillery.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  ought  to 
have  sent  his  large  ships  to  Malta,  in  which  case  his 
frigates  and  lighter  vessels  'might  have  been  sheltered 
from  any  other  attack  than  that  of  boats,  which  even 
Nelson  would  hardly  have  attempted.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing this  obvious  measure  of  precaution,  the  com- 
mander moored  his  fleet  in  an  open  bay,  presenting, 
indeed,  a  formidable  battery  seaward,  but  one  that 
was  far  from  being  a  sure  defence ;  as  the  event  proved, 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  English  ships  passed  within- 
side  of  the  French,  who  from  their  position  were  thus 
exposed  to  a  double  fire.  According  to  Denon,  who 
witnessed  the  action  from  the  shore,  "  Buonaparte, 
wishing  to  bring  the  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria, offered  two  thousand  sequins  to  any  one  who 
should  accomplish  it ;  and  it  was  said,  that  several  cap- 
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tains  of  merchantmen  had  sounded,  and  firaiid  a  pueage 
for  the  whole  into  the  old  harbour.  The  evil  geniuB  of 
France,  however,  couneelled  and  permadcd  the  admiral 
to  moor  his  Bhips  In  the  bey  of  Aboukir,  and  thiu  to 
change  in  one  day  the  reaoK  of  a  Ions  trun  of  lucceBMa." 
ThuH  concludes  the  French  artist  t  "  We  found  that  our 
Bttuation  was  altered,  and  that,  separated  from  the  mother 
country,  we  were  become  the  infaabitanta  of  a  distant 
colony,  where  we  should  be  obliged  to  depend  on  otir 
own  renources  for  subsistence  lintii  the  peace.  We 
learned,  in  short,  that  the  Elnglish  fleet  had  Bummaded 
out  line,  which  waa  not  moored  sufficiently  near  to  (he 
land  to  be  protected  by  the  batteries ;  aod  that  the 
anemy,  formed  in  a  double  line,  had  attacked  our  riiipt 
one  after  the  other,  and  bad  by  this  manceuvre  prevented 
them  from  acting  in  concert,  rendering  one  half  of  the 
fleet  n  witness  of  the  destruction  of  the  other  half.  We 
learned,  lastly,  that  the  first  of  August  had  broken  the 
unity  of  our  forces  ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  onr  fleet, 
by  which  the  lustre  of  onr  glory  was  tarnished,  had 
restored  to  the  enemy  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
an  empire  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the 
matchless  exploits  of  our  armies,  and  which  conld  only 
ha\'e  been  secured  to  us  by  the  existence  of  our  thipa 
of  war." 

This  involuntary  encomium  from  an  enemy  forcibly 
illustrates  the  emphatic  observation  of  Nelson,  thattiia 
battle  of  the  Nile  was  not  a  victory,  but  a  conquest. 
It  was  so  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  by  totally 
changing  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  rousing  the  torpid 
eiiefRtes  of  all  tlie  great  European  powers,  includiiig 
even  tlie  Ottoman,  to  vigorous  exertion  against  French 
domination.     But  it  merits  a  remark,  that  the  expedition 
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of  Bomiapartey  snd  its  failure,  had  an  effect  nearer  home. 
Hftd  the  vast  naval  and  military  force  been  directed,  not 
to  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  but  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
die  eonsequencea  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  sove- 
icignty  of  Britain  over  that  country.  The  destruction 
of  the  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  the  segregation  of 
the  army  from  France,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  adding 
Ireland  to  the  republic,  as  well  as  to  the  design  of 
proceeding  to  India  by  the  way  of  Egypt ;  both  which 
objects,  however  distinct  and  extravagant  they  might 
appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  were  certainly  con- 
templated by  the  Directory,  in  this  gigantic  enterprise. 
Boalay  Fitly,  the  French  minister  of  marines,  before  the 
news  arriv^  of  the  misfortune  that  had  occurred  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  urged,  in  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  navy.  ^^  If,''  said  he, 
*^  on  the  one  side,  Alexander  formerly  traced  out  the  route 
of  an  army  by  land  to  the  Indies ;  if  Scleucus  Nicanor 
marched  to  the  Ganges ;  if  even  speculations  of  Indian 
commerce  point  out  a  course  of  glory  to  the  armies  of 
liberty;  if  at  this  moment  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia 
behold  the  Gauls  carrying  liberty  to  the  two  Indies,  by 
giving  freedom  to  Bengal ;  on  the  other  side,  twenty  bar- 
barous nations  point  out  the  route  to  England,  and,  by 
their  success,  the  various  places  for  a  descent  upon  the 
British  isles.'' 

The  triumph  of  Nelson,  however,  not  only  saved 
Ireland,  but  India,  from  the  blessing  of  French  libera- 
tion, by  cutting  off  all  the  reinforcements  and  supplies 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  ulterior  object  of 
Buonaparte,  who,  instead  of  sailing  dovm  the  Arabian 
gulf,  was  compelled  to  waste  his  time  and  resources  in 
combats  with  the  sons  of  the  desert* 
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Of  this  unparalleled  victory^  the  great  commander 
wrote  a  minute  account  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
but  unfortunately,  the  interesting  narrative  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  when  Captain  Thompson  of 
the  Leander  was  compelled  to  strike  to  the  Genereux. 
In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Naples,  Nelson  says  : 

'^  I  knew  my  letter  to  your  Royal  Highness,  by  the 
Leander,  was  lost,  by  the  unfortunate  capture  of  that 
ship,  and  I  trust  you  will  forgive  my  not  writing  so 
much  as  my  inclination  in  truth  prompts  me  to  do: 
but  I  find  my  left  hand  is  fully  employed  in  not 
only  the  business  of  the  squadron,  but  also  in 
working  in  the  good  cause  in  this  country.  The 
wind  moderates,  and  I  am  going  off  to  try  and  8iiL 
My  heart  is  true  to  the  good  cause,  and  I  wish  to  approve 
myself  a  faithful  servant  to  the  best  of  masters.  May 
God  bless  your  Royal  Highness,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 
your  attached  and  affectionate — Nblson." 

In  November  following,  Nelson  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Duke,  by  Captain,  now  Admiral,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  :— 

'^  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  Royal  HighnesSf 
Captain  Hardy,  late  of  the  Foudroyant,  an  officer  of  the 
most  distinguished  merit,  and  therefore  highly  worthy  of 
your  notice.  He  will  tell  you  of  my  arduous  work  in 
this  country,  and  that  all  my  anxiety  is  at  present 
occasioned  by  the  desire  of  possessing  Malta.  But  I 
fear,  notwithstanding  my  exertions,  that  I  shall  not  get 
any  British  troops  from  Minorca.  I  am  impatiently 
waiting  the  arrival  of  General  Fox,  and  hope  he  will 
not  consider  the  order  for  the  removal  of  one  or  two 
regiments,  of  such  great  consequence  as  the  reduction  of 
Malta,  by  keeping  them  for  two  months  longer  in  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  one  hand,  they  must,  in  England, 
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or  cm  the  Continent^  be  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean.  By  staying  here,  and  being  employed,  they  would 
liberate  ua  from  our  enemy  close  to  our  door,  gratify 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  protect  our  Levant  trade,  and 
relieve  a  squadron  of  our  ships  from  this  service  ;  besides 
giving  us  one  eighty-gun  ship,  two  forty-gun  frigates, 
a  Maltese  new  ship  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  and  two 
frigates.  With  these  in  the  scale,  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  a  moment  can  be  lost  in  deciding ;  but  I  find  few 
think  as  I  do.  To  obey  orders,  is  all  perfection — to 
serve  my  King,  and  to  destroy  the  French,  I  consider  as 
the  great  order  of  all,  from  which  little  ones  spring; 
and  if  one  of  these  militate  against  it,  (for  who  can  tell 
exactly  at  a  distance,)  I  go  back,  and  obey  the  great  order 

and  object— to  down,  down,    with  the  d d  French 

villains.  Excuse  my  warmth,  but  my  blood  boils  at  the 
name  of  a  Frenchman.  I  hate  them  all,  royalists  and 
republicans." 

Malta,  however,  was  added  to  the  British  empire  two 
years  afterwards. 

The  only  officer  of  superior  rank  who  fell  in  this  great 
action,  was  Captain  Westcott,  of  the  Majestic.  His 
father  was  a  baker  at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire;  which 
profession  leading  him  to  a  connexion  with  the  millers, 
young  Westcott  used  frequently  to  be  sent  to  the  mill. 
Once,  when  there,  an  accident  hsippened  to  the  machinery 
by  the  breaking  of  a  rope ;  and  neither  the  owner,  nor 
any  of  his  men,  being  equal  to  the  task  of  repairing, 
Westcott  offered  to  use  his  skill  in  splicing  it,  although 
attended  with  danger  and  difficulty.  His  offer  was 
accepted;  and  the  job  was  executed  with  such  nicety, 
that  the  miller  told  him,  ^^  he  was  fit  for  a  sailor,  since 
he  could  splice  a  rope  so  well ;''  adding,  that  ^^  if  he 
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should  ever  have  any  inclination  to  go  to  aea^  he  would 
endeavour  to  get  him  a  birth."  Accordingly,  an  oppor* 
tunity  presented  itself,  which  the  lad  embraced,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  cabin-boy.  His  activity  and  good 
behaviour  soon  introduced  him  among  the  midshipmen  ; 
after  which,  he  rose  rapidly,  by  bis  merit,  till  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  post-captain.  The  esteem  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Houiton  held  him  and  his  family  was 
affectionately  manifested  on  the  intelligence  of  his  death. 
The  ringing  of  bells,  and  illuminations,  were  omitted, 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  this  year.  Prince  Edward 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  from  North  America,  where,  and 
in  the  East  Lidies,  he  had  been  actively  employed  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Shortiy  after  his 
arrival,  his  Royal  Highness  was  advanced  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Kent ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
brother,  Prince  Ernest,  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Wliy  these  honours,  which,  in  former  reigns,  were 
usually  bestowed  as  soon  as  the  royal  personages 
came  of  age,  should,  in  the  present  case,  have  been  so 
long  withheld,  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  unless 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  delay  arose  from  an  un- 
willingness to  increase  the  public  burdens,  by  parlia- 
mentary grants  for  the  support  of  the  titles.  Suitable 
settlements  now  became  indispensable  for  that  purpose, 
and,  accordingly,  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand  pounds 
was  vot^d,  without  hesitation,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  each  of  the  newly  created  Royal  Dukes. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  obtained  the  full 
rank  of  Admiral,  by  the  rules  of  service,  and  not  as  a 
peculiar  mark  of  paternal  favour  or  approbation.  In 
vain  were  his  applications  made  to  the  ministry,  and  tho 
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board  of  Admiralty,  for  empldjrmeiit  at  sea ;  and  to  all 
Ilia  perioiial  aolicitatiuni  and  written  remonstrancea,  the 
Kiof  either  reinained  flilent,  or  returned  frigid  answers  of 
tuunplaiaed  refhiaL 

It  vaa  nearly  the  same  with  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
When  every  part  of  Great  Britain  presented  an  armed 
force  to  repel  invasion^  and  when  Ireland  was  in  open 
rebellion,  the  Prince  strove  in  vain  for  the  privilege^ 
whieh  he  conceived  himself  entitled  to  by  his  birth  and 
station,  of  standing  forth  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in 
defence  of  the  crown  he  was  destined  to  wear,  and  of  the 
rights. and  liberties  he  was  bom  to  maintain.  His  re- 
peated demands  were  met  by  a  positive  denial,  and  his 
entreaties  were  put  off  with  evasive  excuses.  Under  the 
mortification  which  he  felt  at  this  treatment,  it  is  said 
that  he  either  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  a  letter  to 
the  King,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  Sin,— I  have,  from  various  considerations  of  duty 
and  respect,  delayed  to  the  latest  hour  obtruding  myself, 
by  a  direct  application  to  your  Majesty  ;  and  it  is  now 
with  an  earnestness  with  which  I  never  before  ventured  to 
approach  you,  Sir,  that  I  presume  to  throw  myself  at 
yonr  feet,  and  to  implore  your  gracious  attention  to  the 
humble  sentiments  I  offer  in  this  letter. 

'*  The  serious  and  awful  crisis  in  which  this  country  now 
stands,  calls  for  the  united  efforts  of  every  British  arm, 
in  the  defence  of  all  that  can  be  dear  to  Englishmen ; 
and  it  is  with  glowing  pride  that  I  behold  the  prevalence 
of  tfaia  sentiment  through  every  part  of  your  Majesty's 
Icin^rdom. 

**  Whatever  may,  some  time  back,  have  been  your 
Majesty's  objections  to  my  being  in  the  way  of  actual 
•ervice;  yet^  at  a  crisis  like  this^  unexampled  •  in*  our 
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history — ^\7hen  every  subject  in  the  realm  is  eagerly 
seeking  for^  and  has  his  post  assigned  him;  those 
objections  will^  I  humbly  trust,  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  times^  and  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  call  me  forth  to*  a  station  wherein  I  may  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  my  country^  and  of  the 
high  rank  I  hold  in  it,  by  staking  my  life  in  its  defence : 
death  would  be  preferable  to  being  marked  as  the  anfy  man 
that  was  not  suffered  to  come  forth  on  such  an  occasion. 

^^  Should  it  be  my  fate  to  fall  in  so  glorious  a  contest, 
no  injury  could  arise  to  the  line  of  succession^  on 
account  of  the  number  happily  remaining  of  your 
Majesty's  children.  At  the  same  time,  were  there  fifty 
princes,  or,  were  I  the  single  one,  it  would,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  be  equally  incumbent  on  them,  or  me, 
to  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  danger  at^  so  decisive 
a  period  as  the  present. 

^^  I  am  the  more  induced  to  confide,  that  your  Migesty^s 
goodness  will  comply  with  this  humble  petition,  from 
the  conviction  I  feel,  that,  had  similar  circumstances 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  when  your  Bfa- 
jesty  was  Prince  of  Wales,  you  would  have  panted.  Sir, 
for  the  opportunity  I  now  so  earnestly  covet.  I  know 
your  Majesty,  and  am  fixed  in  this  belief;  and  I  should 
hold  myself  unworthy  of  my  descent  and  station,  if  a 
tamer  impulse  could  now  possess  me.  Still  more  to  justify 
this  confidence,  allow  me  to  recall  to  your  Majesty's 
recollection  the  expressions  you  were  graciously  pleased 
to  use,  when  I  solicited  foreign  service,  upon  my  first 
coming  into  the  army.  They  were.  Sir,  that  your 
Majesty  did  not  then  see  the  opportunity  for  it;  but 
that  if  any  thing  was  to  arise  at  home,  I  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  first  and  foremost. 
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'^  My  character  with  the  nation,  my  honour^  my  future 
fame,  and  prospects  in  life,  are  now  all  at  stake.  I  there- 
lore  supplicate  your  Majesty  to  afford  me  those  means 
for  their  preservation,  which  affection  for  my  country, 
and  devotion  to  my  sovereign,  would  have  prompted  me 
to  solicit,  even  though  my  birth  and  st&tion  had  not 
rendered  it  my  duty  to  claim  them.  I  presume  in  no 
respect  to  prescribe  to  your  Majesty  the  mode  of  being 
employed :  what  I  humbly,  but  most  earnestly  solicit,  is, 
the  certainty  of  active  service,  in  such  a  character  as  to 
your  Majesty  shall  seem  fit/' 

Tlie  appeal  to  his  Majesty's  own  feelings,  in  case. he 
had  been  so  neglected  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  rather 
unfortunate.  It  reminded  him  of  the  partiality  of  the 
king,  his  grandfather,  to  his  second  son,  in  preference  to 
the  heir-apparent,  when  the  last  effort  was  made  to 
restore  the  line  of  Stuart.  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
though  so  nearly  concerned,  was  thrown  into  the  shade 
and  depreciated,  that  all  the  glory  of  extinguishing  the 
rebellion  might  redound  to  William,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who,  whatever  might  be  his  merits,  certainly  was 
in  no  respect  superior  to  his  brother,  either  ^in  talents  or 
virtues. 

The  present  allusion,  therefore,  though  incidental  only 
to  that  portion  of  the  family  history,  was  not  calculated 
to  draw  the  King  from  his  purpose  ;  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
veyed a  reflection  upon  his  Majesty,  by  comparing  his 
<x>nduct  to  that  of  George  the  Second,  whose  memory  he 
never  held  in  much  veneration. 

A  circumstance  occurred  shortly  after  this,  which 
tended  still  more  to  mortify  the  spirits  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Government  having  been  assured  that  the  appearance 

2q 
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bf  a  naral  atld  military  force  on  the  coast  of  Holland^ 
T^ould  produce  a  general  rising  in  that  country  against 
the  French,  prepared  a  large  armament,  which  was 
joined  at  the  Helder  by  a  body  of  Russians.  That  part 
of  the  enterprise  which  was  directed  to  the  capture  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  m  the  Texel,  succeeded  without  bloodshed^ 
by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  all  the  ships  of  war  at  the 
first  summons  to  Admiral  Mitchell,  who  commanded  on 
this  occasion  in  the  room  of  Lord  Duncan.  But  on  land, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  the  entire  command  of  the 
allied  army,  was  less  fortunate,  owing  to  the  vigour  of 
the  French,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Dutch ;  so  that  bis 
Royal  Highness  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
negociating  with  the  enemy  for  a  suspension  of  hostl« 
lities,  and  an  evacuation  of  the  country. 

Thus  terminated  an  expedition,  upon  which'  mndi 
expectation  had  been  founded  ;  and  which,  perhaps, 
might  have  had  a  different  turn,  but  for  the  dilatdry 
conduct  of  the  executive  departments.  During  the  pre- 
parations, it  was  thought  that,  as  the  Duke  of  York  waa 
to  have  the  command  of  the  forces,  his  brother  would 
have  hoisted  his  flag,  and  shared  the  glory  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  opportunity  favoured  such  an  appointihent ; 
but  the  very  suggestion  of  it  was  rejected,  and  thus 
the  Royal  Admiral  lost  the  object  of  his  laudable  ambi- 
tion, that  of  receiving  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  hia 
country. 

This  marked  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  the  two 
brothers  surprised  all,  and  could  be  accounted  for  by 
few,  even  of  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  best  means 
of  information.  As  to  the  Prince,  there  were,  no  doubt, 
paramount  reasons  of  state  for  not  risking  his  person  in 
foreign  service,  especially  at  such  a  crisis  :  but  the  case 
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was  far  otherwise  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence^  whose 
graduation  in  the  navy  during  a  period  of  twenty  years 
gave  him  a  right  to  complain^  that  while  his  juniors  were 
gaining  trophies^  and  immortalizing  their  names^  his 
honours  were  merely  nominal,  and  even  the  laurels  of 
hit  youth  were  now  faded,  or  become  painful  in  the 
xemembrance.  That  the  main  cause  of  this  proscription 
wu  of  a  political  nature,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the 
pieient  history  affords  a  general  proof  of  the  danger 
■ccroing  to  princes  becoming  the  associates  of  party. 
finch  amaexions  are  always  injurious  to  the  royal 
penonagei  who  enter  into  them,  by  taking  away  that 
lafty  qiirit  of  independence,  which  can  alone  render 
^hUo  chancter  influential  to  the  national  welfare. 
Isstetd  alloying  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Mitiif  raqmimity^  the  illustrious  partisans  are  extra- 
figilltljf  flvtteied  by  one  division,  and  viewed  with 
mpwwnt  jealousy  by  the  other.  No  person  of  his 
klgli  stition  ever  experienced  this  more  than  the  Prince 
if  V^abl}  and  yet  such  was  the  force  of  habit,  and 
tte  attsaction  of  early  friendship,  that  he  could  not 
dJHVtangle  himself  from  the  trammels. 

At  this  very  period  his  Royal  Highness  resumed, 
BlbfT  a  secession  of  five  or  six  years,  his  station 
IMi  the  head  of  the  opposition ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
•spouse  the  wild  project  of  organizing  a  new  admi- 
nistration, of  which  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox  should  form 
a  part.  The  scheme,  however,  perislied  in  embryo,  but 
not  without  being  made  the  subject  of  much  public 
discussion  at  tavern  meetings,  and  other  political 
coteries.  The  worst  of  its  eifects  was  a  wider  separa- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  from  his  sons,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
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CHAPTER  Vn, 

A.  D.  1798  TO  1800. 

The  great  subject  which  at  this  time  occupied  puUie 
attention  was  the  projected  legislative  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  measure  was  recommended 
first  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  January  22,  1799 ;  and  to 
each  of  the  two  houses  here,  four  days  afterwards,  in 
a  message  from  the  King,  expressing  his  wish  that  means 
might  be  provided  in  both  kingdoms  for  their  common 
security,  and  of  consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
one  firm  and  lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the  power,  and 
the  resources  of  the  British  empire. 

In  England  the  proposed  union  was  favourably  enter- 
tained, both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  The  resolutioni 
brought  forward  by  the  ministers  were  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Grey  and  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  tb|||i 
speeches  of  those  orators  made  so  little  impression,  that  in 
the  division  only  fifteen  voices  could  be  numbered  against 
the  proposition.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  triumph  of 
Government  was  still  more  complete ;  the  measure  being 
carried  without  any  division,  though  not  without  debate. 
Among  its  supporters,  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  Dr.  Watson, 
particularly  distinguished  himself.  The  learned  prelate, 
in  the  course  of  his  elaborate  speech,  took  the  oppor- 
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tonity  of  observing,  that  when  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  certain  propositions 
were  brought  forward  in  parliament,  which  certainly 
met  with  his  approbation.  Writing  at  that  time  to 
the  noble  Duke  upon  the  subject  of  them,  he  observed, 
that  his  Grace  would  immortalize  his  name,  and  the 
names  of  all  who  acted  with  him,  if  he  could  but 
accomplish  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  Duke  in  his  answer  used  these  words, 
^*  I  perfectly  approve  of  your  idea  concerning  a  union  : 
but  I  must  tell  you,  that  any  man  who  could  be  found 
bold  enough  to  propose  such  a  measure  here  at  this  time, 
would  be  tarred  and  feathered." 

The  bishop  concluded  with  predicting,  ^^  that  the  union, 
if  carried^  would  enrich  Ireland,  without  impoverishing 
Great  Britain ;  and  thus  render  both  countries  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world." 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  persuade  the  Irish  people 
that  such  would  be  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  proposed 
sacrifice  of  their  shadowy  independence.  National  pride 
18  not  always  to  be  considered  as  the  sign  of  true 
patriotism.   •  * . 

In  the  present  instance,  the  effervescent  zeal  of  the 
Irish  against  the  union  had  the  appearance  of  keen 
sensibility  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  public 
associations  were  formed,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  two  legislatures,  and 
to  instruct  their  representatives  to  oppose  any  such  mea- 
sure in  every  stage  of  its  progress. 

Accordingly,  after  a  contest  in  which  all  the  power  of 
eloquence^  and  all  the  virulence  of  passion,  were  called 
into  exercise,  the  anti-unionists   defeated  ministers  by 
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the  small  majority  of  five  votes — the  numbers  on  th^ 
proposed  address  being  one  hundred  and  six  for  the 
clause  in  favour  of  the  measure^  and  one  hundred  ai)d 
eleven  against  it. 

The  ebullition  of  joy  excited  by  this  pitiful  triumphj 
where  the  chances  were  so  nearly  balanced^  did  little 
credit  to  the  judgment  or  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
The  unionists  were  vilified  and  insulted  as  the  enemies 
of  their  country;  while  the  popular  orators^  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  speeches  iu  parlia- 
'  ment,  were  lauded  with  the  most  extravagant  panegyricj 
as  genuine  patriots^  who  had  saved  Ireland  from  destine- 
tion.  Meanwhile^  men  of  sober  minds^  and  serious 
reflection^  took  a  larger  view  of  things ;  and^  thereforej 
were  not  surprised  when^  shortly  after  tbe  subsidence  of 
this  ferment^  they  saw  the  political  current  pursuing  aa 
opposite  direction^  and  the  union  carried  triumphl^ltly 
through  the  same  Parliament  by  which  it  had  been  pro- 
scribed.* On  the  2d  of  July,  1800,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  bill  for  incorporating  the  two  kingdomSj  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  year  being  fixed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  era. 

This,  unquestionably,  was  a  great  victory;  and  the 
management  by  which  it  was  effected,  displayed  masterly 
skill  and  penetration  in  the  application  of  means  for 
removing  those  obstaclesj;  and  subduing  those  pre- 
judices, which  ordinary  men  would  have  regarded  as  in- 
surmountable. 

The  same  motive  which  governed  and  impelled  the 
opponents  of  the  union,  was  now  drawn  effectually  to 
its  service,  by  the  magical  influence  of  that  power  which 
softens  the  sternest  will,  and  converts  the  declared 
enemy  into  an  effectual  assistant :— 
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'<  lite  adminuul  TenerabUe  donum 
Fatalte  tirgw/' 

**  The  rich  oUation  reconciles  the  god. 
Who  bowe  with  rererence  to  the  golden  rod/' 

Bat  a  cBangii  tr6ta  oiie  extreme  to  another^  and  that 
within  to  smidi  a  space  of  time,  trill  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary, if  the  following  picture  of  that  part  of  Ireland, 
botderiHg  oh  the  capital,  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest.  It  Wan  Written  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  just 
before  the  unioii : — 

^'  I  am  just  t^turncd,"  says  the  writer,  "  from  an 
encttlTBidn  tliA>ugh  the  coimties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and 
Carlow ;  and  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  found  the 
yestiges  ot  the  late  rebellion,  not  more  visible  in  the 
demolition  and  burning  of  houses  and  villages,  than  in 
the  conversation,  sentiments,  and  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. I  had  known  those  counties,  and  the 
disposition^  and  manners  of  their  people,  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  I  had  known  them 
to  be  gentle,  humane,  and  possessed,  perhaps,  of 
more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  the  lower 
order  of  people  in  most  countries  possess.  I  found 
them,  if  it  be  fair  to  give  a  general  character  of  the 
people  from  the  experience  of  an  individual,  with  quite  a 
new  set  of  feelings :  they  had  become  familiar  with 
cruelty;  they  could  talk  of  torture  and  of  death — not 
the  death  of  an  individual,  but  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
— with  the  same  apathy  and  listnessness  as  they  would 
have  spoken  of  any  every-day  incident.  Death  and 
suffering,  indeed,  seemed  for  them  to  have  lost  all  their 
horror  5  and  I  have  heard  them  relate  the  fall  of  hundreds 
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yf  their  townsmen  with  a  degree  of  circumstantial  and 
cool  accuracy,  which  proved  that  they  felt  in  the  relation 
the  most  perfect  indifference.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
the  assizes  were  holden  in  these  countieSj  that  I  hap- 
pened to  visit  them.  Some  convictions  had  taken  place, 
and  the  criminals  were  executed  during  my  stay.  Qn 
former  occasions  of  this  kind,  an  execution  would  have 
set  the  town  and  its  vicinity  in  motion,  and  have 
excited  the  lamentations  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
peasantry  for  several  miles  round.  Now^  the  most 
dreadful  sentence  which  human  laws  can  inflict  was 
executed  by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers,  with  aa  little  bustle 
and  interest  as  would  have  attended  his  giving  possession 
of  a  farmhouse,  under  an  ejectment.  The  unfortunate 
victim  of  offended  justice  was  drawn  to  the  place  of 
suffering,  through  a  county-town,  and  scarcely  attracted 
in  his  progress  the  attention  of  a  single  passenger ;  or 
excited,  in  one  instance,  those  expressums  of  pity  or  of 
sympathy,  which  are  so  natural,  and  so  common,  on 
such  solemn  occasions,  in  countries  where  the  feelings  of 
humanity  have  not  been  blunted  by  the  firequency  of 
scenes  of  still  greater  horror. 

^^  It  has  been  the  custom  of  these  counties,  since  the 
rebellion,  to  exhibit  to  public  view  the  heads  of  such  as 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  for  the  part  they  took  in 
those  disturbances,  by  fixing  them  up  in  some  conspi- 
cuous situation.  On  the  gaol  of  A  thy  are  fixed  two  of 
those  heads ;  but  they  are  placed  at  such  a  height  as 
not  to  shock  the  passenger  by  too  near  a  view  of 
human  degradation  in  this  state  of  corruption.  The 
front  gate  of  the  new  prison,  however,  which  they  have 
erected  in  Carlow,  is  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  and, 
at  that  short  distance  from  the  traveller's  eye,  are  exhi- 
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Uted  these  disgusting  views  of  death  in  its  most  hideous 
loTii),  familiarizing  tlic  niiud  of  the  paesing  peasant  to 
'  most  horrid  of  all  spectacles ;  and  blunting  in  him 
ttiose  feelings  of  commiseration  for  human  suffering, 
which  must,  always  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  virtues  of  the  populace.  How  far  they  tend  to 
produce  this  effect,  may  be  learned  by  the  following 
•necdote: — 

"  While  I  was  contemplating  ivith  horror  this  group 
of  dreadfiil  objects,  in  all  of  which,  except  one,  you 
might  distinctly  trace  the  features,  and  mark  the  ex- 
pression of  the  agonies  of  death,  I  asked  a  townsman 
vho  was  passing,  whether  these  heads  had  been  all  put 
«p  at  the  same  time?  and,  on  being  told  they  were,  I 
observed,  it  was  strange  that  one  of  them  was  nearly 
Hripppd  of  flesh,  while  the  others  appeared  yet  perfect. 
He  answered,  '  Sir,  liiat  head  is  the  head  of  Mr.  Keefe, 
pf  Ballyva.  He  was  lying  in  a  putrid  fever  when  he 
Vu  token  away  by  the  military,  and,  after  a  short  trial 
'  a  court-martial,  was  executed  !  They  say  it  is  be- 
use  his  flesh  was  putrid  from  his  illness,  that  the 
■kuU  has  BO  soon  been  left  bare ;  and,  as  to  the  jaw, 
}fir,  which,  you  may  obsene,  is  broken  and  hanging 
wn,  that  was  broken  by  some  boys  of  the  town,  who 
nosed  themselves  in  throwing  stones  at  it!' — I  turned 
ray  with  disgust  from  this  shocking  tale.  What 
mral*,  uaid  I,  what  feeling,  what  humanity,  what 
an  exist  among  a  people,  where,  to  insult  the 
tenble  remains  of  mortality,  is  the  amusement  of  the 
|Dpulace? 

'•  Nor  is  it  merely  among    the   lower   order  of  the 
COple  that  thia  spirit  of  ferocity  has  been  excited  and 
t  alire  in  Ireland.     On  the   same  day  in  which  the 
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above  cohv^satibn  todk  place,  I  hii|>ti^iied  to  dine  in 
company  witfai  dota^  of  the  first  people  Of  the  towii : 
there  weM  iSome  ^trangerd  present  besideil  myself,  whbf 
after  dinner,  turned  the  conversation  to  the  tbpie  of 
these  heads.  It  wtts  observed  by  one  stranger^  that  it  wto 
h  violation  of  public  decorum  to  obtrude  such  horrid  dpee^ 
tacles  so  near  the  eye  and  observation  of  the  passenger; 
by  another,  that  it  tended  to  harden  and  bmtfdize  the 
public  mind;  and,  by  a  third,  that  it  wa^  impolitic, 
7X0W  that  the  rebellion  was  completely  crushed,  to  littip 
filive  the  animosity  of  party,  by  such  publie  fttid  ftii^ 
gusting  inohumeiits  of  crime  and  punishment :  YiM/ti 
xvoixld  it  be,  he  obiServed,  to  obliterate  every  femefnlmuic^ 
of  what  was  passed,  by  removing  from  the  eye  alid 
ear  of  the  public  whatever  could  revive  that  tecollectlfMlj 
or  perpetilate  Sentiments  which  might  again  kindle  Ititd 
partial  insurrection.  ^  Sir,*  said  one  gentlettiati  bf  tht 
town.  Who  s^emM  to  speak  the  sense  of  his  cotthtrymen^ 
*  I  wish  We  had  more  heads  up,  if  it  were  likely  tliey 
could  again  taiiib  the  villains  to  insurrectioh ;  for  w^  ar^ 
fully  able  to  pot  them  down — and  the  more  of  fbtm 
we  despatch  the  bettel*/ 

^^  Silch  are  the  principles,  and  such  the  feelingsi 
which  teem  to  actuate  every  description  of  itten^  in  a 
cduntry  once  remarkable  for  goOd-nature^  affection,  and 
humanity." 

Of  the  other  parliamentary  business  during  this  aessiod^ 
the  only  one  in  which  we  find  that  the  Duke  of  ClaMice 
particularly  interested  himself,  was  the  African  trade.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  1799,  his  Royal  Highness  rose,  and  taid^ 
'^  It  had  been  his  intention  to  have  submitted  a  motion  to 
their  lurdships  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  $  but 
learning,  since  he  came  down  to  the  house^  from  the 
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IWblf  ffW^^twy  Ipf  itatPj  tbat,  ^  fiacti  hlf  motion  woul4 
be  itiMfW>miF>  be  shpnld  reaerFe  bipiveU  for  ^Qvx% 
etl^r  opfKHctimityi  be  tni9te(l»  howeyeiT)  tbat  ooiw^ej 
inHil4  b^  beM4  i^  tbeir  lor^sbipi'  bar^  pn  tb^  part  pf 

At  Weet  India  planters  end  merchaatg,   who  vert 

entitled  to  have  every  consideration  paid  to  their  jintereati 
wbicb  the  bouee  could  bestow* 

Qn  the  6di  pf  July,  a  bill  waa  brought  io  to  prohibit 
the  tiTidipg  for  alavea  on  the  coast  of  Africe,  within 
certain  Unitts*  The  object  of  the  bill  was  said  to  be 
the  remoyal  of  certain  obstacles  which  that  traffic  threw 
in  the  way  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone— an  establish- 
ment  formed  with  a  view  to  the  civilisation  of  Africa ; 
but  which  the  West  India  proprietory  and  merchant3» 
intereated  in  the  trade,  considered  as  introdnctpry  to  its 
total  abolition. 

In  that  view  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who,  therefore,  came  armed  with  a  great  mass  of  docu* 
mentary  evidence,  which  he  placed  in  the  strongest  light 
possible  against  all  that  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
abolitionists.  His  Royal  Highness  argued,  that,  from 
the  gross  barbarism  of  the  Africans  on  the  slave-coast, 
tiie  transportation  of  those  wretched  beings  to  the  West 
Indies  was  to  themselves  a  blessing,  instead  of  an  evil ; 
inasmuch  as  it  saved  them  from  certain  destruction,  and 
placed  them  in  a  state  of  comfort;  that  the  colonies 
eonld  not  subsist  without  regular  supplies ;  and  that,  as 
diere  was  a  capital  of  more  than  eighty  millions  employed 
by  our  merchants  in  the  plantations,  the  extinction  of 
the  trade  must  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  commerce, 
and  consequently  of  the  country ;  while  the  negroes, 
instead  of  being  benefited,  would  be  in  a  worse  condition 
than  ever.    His  Royal  Highness  detailed  at  great  length 
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the  tonnage  of  shipping,  the  mode  of  procuring  the 
slaves,  and  their  treatment  in  what  was  called  the 
middle  passage.  He  also  took  a  review  of  what  had 
been  stated  respecting  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the 
traders  in  slaves,  and  of  the  purchasers  of  them  in  the 
colonies. 

Lord  Grenville,  after  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
illustrious  personage  who  had  just  spoken,  observed,  that 
between  him  and  his  Royal  Highness  there  could  be  per* 
sonally  no  debate,  because  between  them  there  was  no 
equality. 

This  extraordinary,  and  certtdnly  very  unconsti- 
tutional, doctrine,  produced  a  call  to  order  from  the 
Earl  of  Romney;  who  said,  that  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  secretary  of  state  that,  personally,  there  was  no 
equality  between  the  illustrious  Prince  and  any  other 
member  of  that  house;  yet,  that  he  always  under- 
stood, as  a  peer,  he  stood  in  that  house  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  any  personage  in  it,  as  to  the  right  of 
speaking. 

Lord  Thurlow,  also,  to  the  same  effect,  said — I  wish 
to  have  it  clearly  understood,  whether  it  is  the  consti* 
tution  of  this  house  that  we  are  unequal  in  our  rights 
to  speak  here.  I  am  one  of  the  lowest,  in  point  of 
rank ;  I  contend  not  for  superiority  of  talent,  or  for 
preference,  or  for  any  consideration  whatever;  but  I 
claim  to  be  exactly  equal,  not  only  to  the  illustrious 
personage  who  has  just  spoken,  and  whom  their  lordships 
had  heard  with  so  much  pleasure,  but  also  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  were  present,  and  acting  as  a 
peer  of  Parliament.  "  I  know/^  said  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  ^'  of  no  difference  between  peers  of 
Parliament,   considered  in  their  lq;islative  character; 
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id  I  do  thiuk  that  the  lowest  in  rank  in  the  house, 
n  equal  to  the  highest,  while  we  are  debating.  If  rank 
talent  created  an  inequality  in  our  rights  to  apeak  in 
this  bouHC,  the  illustrious  personage  who  has  just  spoken 
Would  have  a  higher  right  tlian  I  pretend  to  have ;  but  I 
do  claim,  for  my  humble  self,  an  equality  vrMh  every 
'riace  of  the  blood,  or  any  other  who  has  a  seat  in  this 
ouse,    to    apeak     my    sentiments    with     uncontrolled 


Lord  GrenviUe  then,  without  adverting  to  the  point  of 
order,  proceeded ;  and,  in  very  strong  language,  made 
several  observations  against  the  alave  trade  in  general : 
Init  aa  the  present  bill  went  only  to  a  limitation  of  it 
omc  measure,  he  confined  himself  to  that  aubject, 
Irhich,  through  the  medium  of  the  Sierra  Xicone  com- 
lAiiy,  was  calculated  to  introduce  civilization  among  the 
natives  of  Africa. 

l»ord  Thurlow  replied,  and  maintained  that  the  bill 
"w^as  intended  to  benefit  the  Sierra  Leone  company, 
at  tJie  expense  of  the  West  India  merchants.  He 
treated  that  company  in  very  severe  tenns,  as  having 
done,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  humanity,  those 
ihitLgs  of  which  other  persons  would  have  been  ashamed. 
On  n  division,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven 
r-Votes. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempt  to  check  the  trade  j 
;and  tritb  it,  the  session  came  to  a  close — when  the 
^ing,  in  proroguing  Purliomeut,  spoke  these  cheering 
irords : 

"  It  may  be  permitted  us  to  hope  that  the  same  pro- 
tecting Providence  will  continue  to  us  its  guidance 
througli  Uie  remainder  of  this  eventful  contest,  and 
will  conduct  it  finally  to  such  an  issue,  as  shall  transmit 
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tq  future  agei  a  memorable  example  <tf  the  iiwUbiUty  of 
all  power  founded  on  injustice,  uiuquttion,  and  itnr 
piety;  and  aball  prove  the  impossibility  of  ultimately 
diesolviag  the  connectioo  between  public  proaperity  and 
public  virtue." 

This  was  an  obrious  allusion  to  the  perturbed  gtate  of 
France,  where,  not  long  after,  Buonaparte,  like  Cromwdl, 
at  the  head  of  his  soldiery,  abolii^he^  the  Directory, 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  as  chief  of  the  consular 
government ;  his  two  nominal  coadjutors  being  the  Abbe 
Si.eycB  and  Roger  Ducos. 

',  On  the  24Ui  of  September,  this  year,  after  an  un- 
ueually  short  vacation,  the  British  Parliament  reutembled 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  such  military  prepa- 
rations as  might  be  called  for  at  that  eventful  crisis. 

During  this  in^rval,  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  lost 
one  of  its  oldest  and  brightest  ornaments,  in  the  death 
of  Admiral  Earl  Howe,  at  the  age  of  sefenty-four. 

The  professional  history  of  this  great  man  forma  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  national  annals  to  need  a  recital 
here.  George  the  Second  did  him  no  more  than 
justice,  vrhen,  on  his  lordship's  introduction  at  Ibe 
levee,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under 
Conflans,  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  he  said,  "  Yonr  life. 
my  lord,  has  been  one  continued  series  of  services  to 
your  country." 

In  the  unfortunate  attack  upon  St.  Cas,  near  St.  Mslo, 
in  I7&81  Commodore  Howe  displayed  equal  skill, 
courage,  and  humanity.  Before  the  embarkation  of  the 
English  troops  could  be  completed,  the  French  poured 
down  in  such  numbers,  that  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued. 
At  tliis  juncture,  io  ihe  midst  of  a  fire  that  staggered  the 
bravt'st  seamen,  the  commodore  ordered  bis  barge  to  be 
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lowed  in  aiioi^,  to  tecoiinge  all  that  were  engaged  in  the 
nenrlce,  and  to  britlg  off  as  many  men  as  the  boat  would 
cany.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  followed  the  example^  and  thus, 
by  his  exertMM,  at  least  seven  hundred  men  were  preserved 
from  the  fire  of  the  en^my,  and  the  fiiry  of  the  waves. 

Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  was  then 
serving  under  Commodore  Howe,  as  a  midshipman ;  and 
when  his  Royal  Highness,  in  1732,  hoisted  his  flag  oh 
board  the  Amelia,  as  second  in  command,  under  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  Lord  Howe  became  captain  bf  that 
•hip. 

Tlie  ildvancenient  of  the  noble  admiral  Was  in  propor- 
doii  to  Us  merits;  and  Lord  Hawke,  when  some 
ifeflectiod  was  made  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the 
employmebt  of  his  friend,  paid  him  this  condpliment : — ^ 
**  It  was  I  that  advised  his  Majesty  to  make  the  pro- 
motion. I  have  tried  my  Lord  Howe  oh  many  important 
occasions ;  he  never  asked  me  how  he  was  to  execute 
any  service,  but  always  went  and  performed  it." 

The  last  public  act  of  a  life  employed  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  was  exerted  to  compose  its 
internal  dissensions.  It  was  the  lot  of  Earl  Howe  to 
restore  the  fleet,  which  he  had  conducted  with  glory  on 
the  sea,  to  order  and  loyalty  in  the  harbour. 

Of  the  calm  intrepidity  of  the  noble  admiral  in  all 
circumstances  of  personal  danger,  the  following  is  an 
instance.  Being  once  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  in 
a  very  unfavourable  situation,  he  retired  to  rest.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  he  was  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  the  first  lieutenant. 

^*  What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  the  admiral.  The 
lieutenant,  with  a  wistful  look,  said,  ^^  My  lord,  the 
anchor's  come  home," 
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"Is  that  all?"  replied  his  lordahip,  "I  don't  Vnow 
ivhat  could  keep  any  thing  out  in  such  a  night  aa  this." 

It  18  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  tiie  great  com- 
mander was  Btoically  indifferent  to  the  difBcultiea  that 
surrounded  him.  The  principle  on  which  he  acted  in 
such  cases,  was  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  ofiBcers 
and  people,  as  the  surest  means  of  preserration,  by 
infusing  general  confidence  among  them. 

When  commander-in-chief  on  the  North  American 
station,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  noble  adnund 
insisted  upon  the  pursers,  clerks,  and  even  the  chaplains, 
taking  their  respective  turns  in  keeping  watch.  This 
decree  proved  very  disagreeable  to  those  gentlemen;  who 
pleaded  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  for  an  exemption,  on  the 
ground  of  prescriptive  right  and  professional  privilege. 
Lord  Howe's  secretary  and  chaplain,  Mr,  Obeirne,  after- 
WBJ^  bishop  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  undertook  to  remon- 
strate with  the  commander  on  behalf  of  bis  reverend 
brethren.  The  admiral  heard  htm  with  great  patience, 
and  then,  in  his  usual  dry  manner,  said,  "  What,  cannot 
ye  watch,  as  well  as  pray } " 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

A.  D.  1800  TO  1801. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1800,  Lord  Auckland,  after  expa* 
tiating  very  forcibly  and  eloquently  upon  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  vice  of  adultery,  and  the  perversion  as 
well  as  abuse  of  many  divorce  bills  which  had  passed 
the  legislature  of  this  country,  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  any  person  divorced  for  adultery  from  inter* 
marrying  with  the  other  guilty  party.  The  bill  was 
accordingly  brought  in;  and  upon  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  the 
DuKB  OF  Cla&sncb  rose,  to  give  it  his  decided  oppo- 
sition. His  Royal  Highness  admitted  that  adultery  was 
an  enormous  crime;  that  it  struck  at  the  root  of 
domestic  happiness ;  and  was  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  society.  Happy  should  he  be,  therefore,  in 
supporting  any  measure  that  had  a  tendency  to  check  the 
increase  of  adultery;  but  highly  as  he  thought  of  the 
talents  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  introduced  the  mea- 
sure, and  much  as  he  admired  his  motives  in  bringing  it 
forward,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  bill,  as  being 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  prevent  the  crime. 
When  he  considered  the  consequences  that  would  follow 
the  operation  of  such  a  bill,  he  could  not  but  regard  it  as 
fatal  to  those,  who  from  their  amiableness  were  entitled 
to  compassion  and  liberality.  His  main  objection  to  the 
bill  was  that  it  made  no  provision  for  the  unfortunate 
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lale.  It  on  the  contrary  took  away  from  her  almost 
t  only  remedy  that  the  practice  of  the  legislature  now 
iowed  in  respect  to  divorce — the  hopes  of  salving  her 
*putation,  by  marrying  the  man  who  had  beguiled  her, 
^t  their  lordships  recollect,  that  as  divorce  bills  were 
jnly  attainable  by  persons  of  property  and  distinction, 
the  wives  of  such  men,  when  fiedlen,  were  in  a  manner 
expelled  from  society,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of 
living.  They  could  neither  work  nor  beg,  and  therefore 
must  abandon  themselves  to  prostitution.  ItWM  a  pain- 
ful fact,  that  among  the  divorce  bills  which  had  come 
before  them  within  a  few  yean,  several  had  been  peti* 
tioned  for  by  persons  of  high  rank  in  life.  Let  their 
lordships  make  the  case  their  own,  and  eonaider  whether 
they  thought  their  ladies,  if  it  should  be  their  misfortune 
to  be  complainants,  ought  to  be  reduced  finoin  splendour 
to  misery^  as  they  might  be  by  the  operation  of  tliia  bill. 
However  deeply  the  prevalence  of  adultery  was  to  be 
deplored,  surely  all  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  lordships'  zeal. 
It  Imd  been  said,  that  many  divorces  originated  in  a 
contract  between  the  offending  parties  to  intermarry,  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  their  present  union.  He 
doubted  the  fact,  and  rather  thought  that  the  virtue  of 
the  woman  had  in  most  cases  been  undermined  by  the 
artifices  of  the  seducer.  There  might  possibly  be  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  collusion  between  the  parties ;  but  of  the 
frequency  of  the  occurrence,  there  must  be  stronger 
evidence  than  bare  assertion,  before  he  could  give  if 
credit.  He  could  easily  believe  that  divorces  by  th 
legislature  increased  the  number  of  adulteries.  Whc 
a  divorce  was  obtained  by  an  act,  as  the  practice  nc 
stood,  it  was  open  to  the  man,  who  bad  been  the  offend 
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to  make  the  best  amends  he  etmld  by  marrying  the 
lepudiated  Tietira.  But  looking  at  the  case  as  a  man  of 
the  worlds  the  Dake  smd,  he  eouM  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  hg%  that  the  husband^  by  sning  for  and  obtain- 
ing pecuniary  compensation,  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  acting  a  hoisoarable  part,  if  he  put  the  money  into 
his  own  pocket,  Instead  of  returning  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  desolated  wife.  His  Rojral  Highness  then  compared 
the  general  eflecl  of  ponishiHents  with  the  oSences  to 
whidi  they  were  applied:  and  he  contended  that  in 
proportion  as  the  judgment  was  severe,  the  crime 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  To  prove  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  punishing  desertion  capitally,  he  adduced  this 
instance.  During  the  war  which  terminated  in  1763, 
the  French  gdremment  issued  an  edict  subjecting  every 
deserter  to  be  shot ;  yet  it  was  notorious,  that  after 
the  promulgation  of  this  decree,  desertions  multiplied 
more  than  ever.  The  Duke  imputed  many  of  the  late 
divorces  to  the  accidental  effect  of  the  war,  which  sepa- 
rated oflBcers  of  the  army  and  navy  a  long  time  from 
their  families. 

It  was  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  return  of 
peace  would  restore  domestic  order,  and  abate  the  evil. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  moved,  that  the  said  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  three  mouths.  On  putting 
the  question,  the  motion  was  negatived ;  and  the  second 
reading  having  passed,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  com- 
nitted  on  the  16th  of  May. 

On  that  day,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  again  rose  to 
ddiver  his  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  the  noble  lords 
iwfao  supported  the  bill,  particularly  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Dr.  Horsley.  His  Royal  Highness,  in  dis- 
cussing die  scriptural  argument,  owned  that  an  adulteress, 
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by  the  Mosaic  1?lw,  was  to  be  stoned  to  death ;  but  h 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  there  was  a  Jewbh  bill 
divorce,  at  later  periods,  greatly  superior  to  the  present- 
Christian  one,  the  demerits  of  which  he  was  pointing 
out.  The  Jewish  bill  was  always  drawn  by  a  notary^ 
and  ran  thus  at  the  conclusion ;  ^^  Now  I  divorce  thee^ 
dismiss  thee,  and  cast  thee  out,  that  thou  mayest  be  free, 
and  have  the  rule  of  thyself,  to  depart,  and  to  marry 
with  any  other  man  whom  thou  wilt ;  and  let  no  man 
be  refused  by  thee  for  me,  from  this  day  forward^  for 
ever  I  Thus  be  thou  lawful  for  any  man,  and  this  shall 
be  to  thee  from  me  a  bill  of  separation,  a  bill  of  divorce, 
and  a  letter  of  dismission,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  Israel."  By  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel,  therefore, 
women  were  allowed  to  marry  again ;  and  as  no  exdusion 
is  made  of  the  seducer,  it  is  evident  that  the  partner  in 
his  guilt  might  become  his  wife.  Nay,  about  the  time. of 
our  Saviour,  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  women,  to  divorce  their  husbands,  and 
marry  again  at  pleasure.  The  bill  tendered  by  the 
Roman  ladies  was  called  the  ^'  letter  of  forsaking ;''  and 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  same  practice  existed  among  the 
Jews,  our  Saviour  says,  (Mark  x.  12.)  ^^If  a  woman  shall 
put  away  her  husband,  and  marry  another,  she  committeth 
adultery." 

The  Jews  were  very  scrupulous  in  bringing  proofs  of 
infidelity  before  a  judge ;  for,  by  so  doing,  they  said^  the 
honour  of  one  or  both  parties  would  be  hazarded.  It 
was  enough  for  the  judge  to  see  the  special  points  upon 
which  the  husband  groimded  his  plea  of  divorce,  and  then 
the  magistrate  gave  judgment,  that  he  simply  divorced  the 
wife,  but  without  a  particular  charge,  and  allowed  both 
to  marry  again  with  whom  they  should  see  good. 
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The  Duke  then  pointed  out  the  customs  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  cases  of  divorce^  which  were,  he  said,  in 
m  great  measure  taken  from  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 

The  Athenians  admitted  no  divorcement  without  proof 
of  the  cause  before  the  judges ;  and  that  people,  like  the 
Jews,  deemed  it  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  hazard  to  both 
parties.  As  an  instance  of  this,  when  Hippoerete,  the 
wife  of  Alcibiades,  quitted  his  house  on  account  of  his 
libertinism,  and  appeared  before  the  archon  to  claim  a 
legal  separation,  the  husband  rushed  into  court,  and 
carried  her  home,  where  she  remained  till  her  death. 

The  Duke  next  noticed  the  brutal  custom  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  husbands  in  lending  out  their  wires 
for  lure,  &vaur,  or  caprice*  Yet  we  are  told  that,  by 
one  of  Sdkm's  laws,  the  man  who  surprised  his  wife 
in  adultery  might  put  her  to  death.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  while  the  husband  was  at  liberty  to  prostitute  his 
partner  to  all  his  connexions,  the  beautiful  but  enslared 
victim  was  to  suffer  death,  if,  after*  the  prostitution  of 
her  person  to  please  her  tyrant  lord,  she  should  do  the 
same  to  please  herself.  We  have  it  upon  record,  that 
Socrates  lent  his  wife  to  Alcibiades ;  and  this  custom,  it 
is  pretended,  was  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  to  prevent 
the  fatal  effects  of  jealousy.  A  very  certain  preventive, 
it  must  be  confessed !  But,  said  his  Royal  Highness, 
if  this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  the  legalized  prosti- 
tution of  English  wives  by  divorcement  from  their  care- 
less husbands,  may  act  in  a  certain  degree  upon  the 
female  character  here,  as  it  did  on  the  ladies  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  by  the  men  lending  them  out,  to  prevent 
jealousy. 

In  the  one  case,  by  this  bill,  the  husband  would  be  en- 
abled to  prostitute  his  wife  for  ever ;  while  his  treatment 
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18^  perhaps^  the  fatal  cause  of  her  eternal  ruin.    In  thi 
other  case^   the  husband   prostituted   his  wife,  too,  b 
law;  but  then  he  took  the  degraded  object  to  his  be 
until  he  became  jealous,  when  he  cured  himself  of  his 
passion  by  surrendering  her  to  another  of  his  friends. 

By  the  bill  now  before  the  house,  perpetual  proBtitotion 
follows  seduction.  By  the  Greek  and  Roman  law,  seduc- 
tion was  unnecessary.  The  fiat  of  the  husband  made  the 
prostitute;  while  by  this  bill  the  cruelty  and  incontinence 
of  the  husband  will  effect  the  same  disgrace.  In  Greece, 
adulteries  not  founded  upon  the  consent  of  all  parties, 
weie  punished  by  penalties.  As  to  the  Romans,  they 
seldom  assigned  any  reason  for  their  IhUs  of  divorce- 
ment. Witness  the  conduct  of  Pauhis  EmiliuB  to  bis 
first  wife  Papyria,  whom  he  divorced  without  a  cause, 
although  she  had  brought  him  several  children;  among 
whom  were  the  illustrious  Scipio  and  Fabius  Maiimus, 
But  with  regard  to  Roman  divorces  in  general,  Botoe  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
obtained,  by  what  Plutarch  relates  of  a  man  who^  on 
being  asked  why  he  put  away  his  wife,  answered  by 
holding  up  his  shoe  :  ^^  Is  not  this  shoe  handsome  ?  Is 
not  this  shoe  new  ?  Yet  no  one  knows  where  it  pindies, 
but  he  that  wears  it.'*  By  the  law  of  Romulus,  the  hus- 
band had  not  only  the  command  of  his  wife,  but  also  in 
some  cases  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  her.  This 
was  insufferable  tyranny,  but  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
present  bill,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law. 

His  Royal  Highness  having  traced  the  punishment  for 
adultery  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  called 
the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  following  passage 
of  Montesquieu,  "  You  may  make  laws  to  correct  the 
manners  of  women,  and  to  limit  their  luxury;  but  who 
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knows  that,  hereby,  Ibey  may  not  lose  that  peculiar 
taste  n^cb  it  the  source  of  riches  to  a  nation^  and 
tbat  poUteness  wiiich  makes  the  country  attractire  to 
strsMfen?'' 

Thui^  tbeOi  let  us  lay  no  more  ignominious  restraints 

upon  vomea,  and  particularly  sudi  an  arbitrary  one 

as  the  present  bill  would  impose  upon  the  sex  from 

vhom  we  derive  much  of  the  solace  and  comfort  of 

life.     I«et  us  not  assemble  here^  to  forge  the  chains 

of  pmstUntion   for  the  degradation  of  the  women  of 

finglmd  1    Bather  let  us  adopt  the  Christian  charity  of 

a  right  rererend  prelate  towards  the  female  sinner^  as 

delivered  some  years  ago  in  a  sermon  preached   for 

the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  Institution.    The  prelate 

alluded  to  was  the  bishop  of  Rochester^  Dr.  Horsley^ 

who,  after  stating  the  indelible  disgrace  which  follows 

seduction^  observes^  ^^It  is  one  great  defect,  that  by 

the  consent  of  the  world,  (for  the  thing  stands  upon 

no  other  ground,)  the  whole  infamy  is  made  to  light 

upon  one  party  only,  in  the  crime  of  the  two ;    and 

the  man,  who  for  the  most  part  is  the  author,  not  the 

mere  accomplice,  of  the  woman's  guilt,  and  for  that  reason 

is  the  greater  delinquent,  is  left  unpunished  and  uncen- 

sured.    This  mode  of  partial   punishment  affords  not 

to  the  weaker  sex  the  protection,  which  in  justice  and 

sound  policy  is  their  due,  against  the  arts  of  the  seducer. 

Hie  Jewish  law  set  an  example  of  a  better  policy,  and 

morf  equal  justice,  when,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  it 

condemned  both  parties  to  an  equal  punishment ;  which 

indeed  was  nothing  less  than  death. 

^  A  worse  evil,  a  mischief,  attending  the  salutary 
severity,  upon  the  whole,  of  our  dealing  with  the  lapsed 
fieinale^  is  this^ — ^that  it  proves  an  obstacle  almost  insur- 
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mountable  to  her  return  into  the  paths  of  idrtue  and 
sobriety,  from  which  she  hath  once  deviated.  The  first 
thing  that  happens,  upon  the  detection  of  her  shame 
is,  that  she  is  abandoned  by  her  friends,  in  resentment 
of  the  disgrace  she  hath  brought  upon  her  family;  she 
is  driven  from  the  shelter  of  her  father's  house;  she  finds 
no  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  seducer ;  his  sated  passion 
loathes  the  charms  he  hath  enjoyed;  she  gains  admittance 
at  no  hospitable  door ;  she  is  cast  a  wanderer  upon  the 
streets,  without  a  lodging,  without  food  !  In  this  forlorn 
and  hopeless  situation,  suicide  or  prostituticm  is  the 
alternative  to  which  she  is  reduced.  Thus,  the  very 
possibility  of  repentance  is  almost  cut  off;  unless  it 
be  such  repentance  as  may  be  exercised  by  the  ter- 
rified sinner  in  her  last  agonies,  perishing  in  the  open 
streets,  imder  the  merciless  pelting  of  the  elements, 
of  cold  and  hunger,  and  a  broken  heart.  And  yet  the 
youth,  the  inexperience,  the  gentle  manners  once,  of 
many  of  these  miserable  victims  of  man's  seduction 
plead  hard  for  mercy,  if  mercy  might  be  consistent  with 
the  treasure  we  so  sternly  guard." 

His  reason  for  quoting  this  passage,  was,  his  Royal  High- 
ness said,  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate  on  the  condition  of  the  seducer  and  the  seduced, 
and  to  oppose  those  opinions  that  had  been  recently  used. 
On  these  arguments  he  would  now  repose  for  support, 
and  he  hoped  that  their  due  application  would  be  made 
in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  female,  who  might  be  beguiled 
by  the  arts  of  a  designing  villain.  But  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  woman  who  fell  under  these  seduce- 
ments  was  an  object  of  humane  consideration.  The 
laws  already  punished-  her  delinquency  by  a  divorce, 
the  deprivation  of  her  dower,  and  by  the  disgrace  in- 
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separably  attadied  to  such  conduct.  His  Royal  High- 
ness admitted  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  vindicatory  on 
these  oocaaionsi  but  their  punishments,  he  maintained, 
shontd  be  equitable,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the 
present  instance ;  and,  therefore,  he  gave  the  bill  his 
decided  negative.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  bill  passed, 
and  t^as  sent  down  to  the  lower  house,  where  it  expe- 
rienced a  different  fate,  being  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

The  day  preceding  this  debate  was  rendered  remark- 
aide  by  two  providential  escapes  of  the  King:  the  first, 
in  the  morning,  at  a  review  of  the  guards  in  Hyde  Park, 
when  a  shot  was  fired,  which  struck  a  young  gentleman 
very  near  hia  Majesty ;  and  the  second,  in  the  evening, 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  when  a  man  in  the  pit  discharged 
a  pistol  at  the  royal  box,  but  without  doing  any  injury.  On 
investigation,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  former  occur- 
rence was  purely  accidental ;  but  the  coincidence  of  two 
such  circumstances  in  one  day,  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  public  mind.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  not 
present  in  the  Park,  but  he  was  at  the  theatre,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  examination  of  the  culprit,  and  con« 
ducted  him  to  the  prison  in  Cold  Bath  Fields.  The 
unfortunate  man  deported  himself  decorously  after  his 
apprehension,  and  solemnly  professed  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  destroy  the  King;  but  only  to  get  rid  of  a  life 
which  was  a  burden  to  himself.  He  had  been  with 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  continent,  and  was  recognized 
by  his  Royal  Highness,  the  moment  he  saw  him,  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  his  orderly  dragoons.  It  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  the  prisoner, 
whose  name  was  James  Hatfield,  was  acquitted,  on 
the  ground  of  insanity;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 

2t 
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was  sent  to  the  hospital  of  Bedlam,  where  he  yet  con- 
tinues. 

On  the  morning  after  these  deliverances,  an  affecting 
scene  took  place  at  Buckingham  House,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Cumberland, 
Gloucester,  and  Prince  William  breakfasted  with  their 
Majesties  and  the  Princesses.  At  one  o'clock  the  King 
held  a  levee,  which  was  most  nimierously  attended  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  foreign  ambasBadorSy 
ministers  of  state,  the  lord  mayor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  came 
on  purpose  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  on  his  miraciiloaa 
escape. 

The  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  King  in 
both  instances  commanded  universal  admiration.  When 
the  accident  happened  in  the  Park,  his  Majesty  rode  up 
to  the  wounded  gentleman,  took  his  address,  and  directed 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  residence  at  Chelsea,  where 
Surgeon  Nixon  extracted  the  ball,  which  had  passed 
through  one  thigh  into  the  other.  The  patient  soon 
recovered,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  twenty-fifth 
light  dragoons  then  in  India,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Captain,  and  was  present  at  most  of  the  battles  and 
sieges  under  General  Lord  Lake,  to  whose  care  he  was 
recommended  by  the  King. 

When  the  atrocious  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  his 
Majesty  at  the  theatre,  the  Queen  had  not  entered  the 
royal  box ;  and  on  her  appearance,  the  King  with  oncom- 
mon  presence  of  mind  and  tenderness,  waved  his  hand, 
as  a  signal  for  her  to  keep  back,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  ^*  They  are  letting  off  squibs  ;  and,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  more." 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  shock  produced  by  such 
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a  circumstance,  the  King  would  not  leave  the  theatre 
till  the  performances  were  all  concluded.  When  the 
Royal  Family  returned  to  Buckingham  House,  tiiipper 
was  brought  up,  but  no  one  sat  down.  Her  Majesty 
drank  some  wine  and  water,  and  then  retired.  The 
Princess  Amelia,  who  had  been  ill  nearly  two  years, 
fainted,  on  entering  her  chamber ;  and  the  fits  continued 
BO  long,  that  ber  restoration  to  life  appeared  doubtful. 
His  Majesty,  who,  during  the  whole  evening  was  per- 
fectly cool  and  composed,  on  hearing  of  the  situation  of 
the  Princess,  went  and  attended  her  until  recollection 
returned,  when  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  said, 
"  She  would  be  comforted."  His  Majesty  on  leaving  the 
chamber  of  Amelia,  went  to  Elizabeth,  Augusta,  and 
Mary,  all  of  whom  were  in  a  condition  nearly  the  same 
as  their  sister  :  but  a  flow  of  tears  brought  them  relief, 
in  which  state  they  passed  the  night.  During  this  coa- 
fu-^ion,  the  Princess  Sophia,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
iodiapoeed,  repeatedly  called  to  her  attendant  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  alarm.  She  was  told  that  the  Princess 
Amelia  had  returned  from  the  theatre  ill.  The  King  ill 
passing  said,  "  Sophia,  good  night ;"  and  retired  to  rest, 
This  was  about  one  in  the  morning,  and  on  taking  leave 
of  the  gentleman  who  waited  upon  him,  bis  Majesty 
observed,  "  I  am  going  to  bed,  with  the  confidence  that 
I  •bftll  sleep  soundly ;  and  my  prayer  is,  that  the  un- 
happy niBD  who  umed  at  my  life  may  rest  as  quietly  as 
IshldL" 

Amidst  the  agitation  which  the  murderous  attack  upon 
t^e  venerable  Monarch  c-xcited,  it  was  gratifying  to  wit~ 
aeas  the  loynl  feeling  that  burst  forth  from  all  parts 
of  Ihe  Uieatre  in  execrations  on  the  assassin,  and  a 
demand  for  his  seizure  and   appearance  on   the  stage. 
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The  audience,  on  receiving  the  assurance  that  he  was 
in  safe  custody,  were  satisfied ;  but  some  thought,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  manager  might  have  selected 
a  more  fitting  person  to  address  the  house,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Majesties  and  the  Princesses,  than  Mn. 
Jordan ! 

This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  here  b^  way  of 
reflecting  upon  the  actress,  whose  conduct,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  whith  she  was  placed,  entitled 
her  to  respect :  but  when  nearly  all  the  female  branches 
of  the  Koyal  Family  were  assembled  together  in  pnUic 
view,  and  with  their  illustrious  parents  were  objects  of 
more  tlian  ordinary  sympathy ;  the  coaapicaoaa  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  situated  as  Mn.  Jordan  waa, 
gave  to  the  spectacle  an  effect  that  ought  to  have  been 
avoided. 

The  following  particulars  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  extracted 
from  a  Memoir  of  her, :  by  Mr.  Boadeo,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleasing  to  the  reader.  After  an  account  of  a 
comedy  in  which  she  had  performed,  the  biographer 
says: — 

"  It  was  about  this  piece,  I  remember,  we  had  bem 
speaking,  when  she  told  me  she  had  another  East  Indian 
offered  at  her  shrine,  which  she  would  trouble  me  to 
read.  I  did  so ;  and  we  talked  the  piece  over  at  her  town 
residence  in  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  She  had  not 
told  me  who  was  the  author  of  the  play.  But  there  was 
tliat  in  it  which  merited  consideration.  I  gave  her  my 
opinion  frankly,  and  pointed  out  the  indecorum  of  the 
interest :  liowever,  though  not  a  moral  play,  it  waa 
written  evidently  by  a  man  of  talent;  and,  as  a  benefit 
piece,  preferable  to  an  old  one.  Mrs.  Jordan,  here,  in 
confidence,  informed  me  that  the   Duke  Iiad  taken  the 
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trouble  to  read  it,  at  her  desire  also ;  and  that  we  agreed 
moBt  decisively  in  our  opinions. 

'^  She  was  in  charming  spirits,  I  remember,  that 
morning,  and  occasionally  ran  oyer  the  strings  of  her 
guitar.  Her  young  family  were  playing  about  us,  and 
the  present  Colonel  George  Fitzclarence,  then  a  child, 
amused  me  much,  with  his  spirit  and  strength;  he. 
attacked  me,  as  his  mother  told  me,  his  fine  tempered 
&ther  was  accustomed  to  permit  him  to  do  himselfl  He 
certainly  was  an  infant  Hercules/' 

From  what  another  dramatic  historian  relates,  it 
qipears,  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  sufficiently  proud  of  her 
high  connexion.  On  one  occasion,  about  this  time, 
having  shewn  some  discontent  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  new 
play,  Mr.  Wroughton,  the  manager,  could  not  help 
noticing  her  behaviour  with  some  asperity.  **  Why^*' 
said  he  to  the  heroine,  ^^  you  are,  grand,  madam,  quite 
the  duchess  again." 

*^  Very  likely,"  replied  Mrs.  Jordan,  '*  for  you  are  not 
the  first  person,  this  very  day,  who  has  condescended  to 
honour  me  ironically  with  the  title."  Then,  with  all 
her  characteristic  humour,  she  said,  that,,  having  that 
morning  discharged  her  Irish  cook  for  impertinence, 
when  she  paid  her  the  wages  due  to  her,  the  indignant 
daughter  of  St.  Patrick  shewed  her  a  shilling,  and, 
iMUiging  it  upon  the  table,  exclaimed,  ^^  Arrah,  now, 
honey  I  with  this  thirteener,  won't  I  sit  in  the  gallery? 
and  won't  your  royal  grace  give  me  a  curt'sey  ?  and 
won't  I  give  your  highness  a  howl  and  a  hiss  into  the 
bargain  I" 

Tliis  anecdote  will  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the 
pleasantries  of  Nell  Gwyn.  At  one  time,  when  this  ^^  wild 
and  indiscreet  creature,"  as  Burnet  calls  her,  was  in  a 
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tradesman's  shop  in  the  city,  a  crowd  outside  assuled 
her  servant  with  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  vulgar  tongue  could  furnish. 

Enraged  at  the  insult,  the  man  b^an  to  lay  about 
him  with  his  whip ;  but  the  odds  were  against  him,  and 
he  was  not  only  pummelled,  but  covered  with  mud. 
His  mistress,  when  the  fray  ended,  demanded  the  cause. 
**  Why,**  said  the  servant,  "  they  called  your  ladyship 
a  courtezan.**  **  Poh,  you  fool,**  said  Nell,  **  if  you 
engage  in  brawls  for  no  other  reason,  you  will  have 
fighting  enough;,  for  it  is  what  every  body  knows.*' 
''Do  they?**  replied  John;  ''but  they  shall  not  call 
me  a  courtezan's  coachman,  for  all  that.** 

It  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  favourite  of  Charies 
the  Second,  that  she  never  abused  her  influence  to  any 
base  purpose ;  and  that,  in  the  most  licentious  of  all 
courts,  she  proved  faithful  to  her  royal  protector. 

She  also  paid  respect  to  religion,  by  attending  public 
worship  with  such  regularity,  that  Dr.  Tenison,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  vicar  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  gave  her  due  praise  in  a  funeral 
sermon.  When  questioned  on  the  subject  by  Queen 
Mary,  the  honest  divine  told  her  Majesty,  he  wished  all 
the  ladies  of  her  court  were  as  good  as  Eleanor  Gwyn. 

Of  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
she  brought  up  a  numerous  family  with  exemplary  pro- 
priety ;  and  that,  in  all  respects,  she  made .  it  her  study 
as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  reproach. 

If  charity  be  a  mantle  sufficient  to  cover  numerous 
frailties,  the  following  anecdote  will  shew  that  Mrs. 
Jordan  was  not  deficient  in  that  virtue. 

During  her  stay  at  Chester,  where  she  had  been  per- 
forming, her  washerwoman,   a  widow  with  three  small 
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children,  wns,  by  a  merciless  creditor,  thrown  into 
piisoit ;  a  tjiuall  debt  of  about  forty  shillingij  having  been 
increaBcd,  by  law  expeiiees,  to  eight  pounds.  When 
Mrs.  Jordan  beard  of  the  circumstance,  she  Ecnt  for  the 
attorney,  paid  him  Iiis  demand,  and  said,  "  You  lawyers 
are  certainly  infernal  spirits,  allowed  on  earth  to  make 
poor  mortals  miserable."  The  man  pocketed  the  affroi 
without  saying  a  word,  and  departed. 

T\ie  same  afternoon,  the  poor  woman  was  liberal 
and,  as  Mrs.  Jordan  was  taking  her  usual  walk,  thi' 
widow,  with  her  children,  followed  her,  and,  just  as  she 
bad  taken  shelter  from  a  shower  under  a  porch,  dropped 
on  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  you  for  ever, 
madam,  you  have  saved  me  and  my  poor  babes  from 
ruin  !"  The  children  added  to  the  affecting  scene,  by 
crying;  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  stooping  down  to  kiss  them, 
slipped  a  pound-note  into  the  mother's  hand,  saying, 
"  There,  there,  now  it's  all  over ;  go,  my  good  woman, 
and  God  bless  you  1  don't  tiay  another  word. 

It  happened  that  another  person  had  taken  shelter 
under  the  porch,  and  witnessed  the  whole  transaction. 
He  now  came  forward,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  said, 
"  Lady,  pardon  the  freedom  of  a  stranger ;  but,  would 
to  the  Lord,  the  world  were  all  like  thee  !" 

Tike  figure  of  this  man  bespoke  his  calling :  bis 
countenance  was  pale ;  and  a  suit  of  sable,  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  covered  his  tall  and  spare  person.  Mrs. 
Jordan  soon  developed  his  character  and  profession,  and 
replied,  "  No,  I  won't  shake  hands  with  you."—"  Why }" 
— "  Because  you  are  a  Methodist  preacher;  and  when 
you  know  who  I  am,  you  will  send  me  to  the  devil." — 
"  The  Lord  forbid  !  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  Jeaue  Christ,  who  tells  us  to  clothe  the  naked, 
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feed  the  hungry,  and  relieve  the  diBtressed ;  and  do  yoa 
think  I  can  behold  a  sister  fulfil  the  commands  of  my 
Master  without  feeling  that  spiritual  attachment,  which 
leads  me  to  break  through  worldly  customs,  and  offer 
you  the  hand  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love?"— > 
^^  Well,  well,  you  are  a  good  old  soul,  I  dare  say ;  but 
I — I  donH  like  fanatics,  and  you  '11  not  like  me  when 
I  teU  you  who  I  am/'—"  I  hope  I  shall."—**  Well. 
then,  I  tell  you  I  am  a  player."  The  preacher  sighed. 
**  Yes,  I  am  a  player,  and  you  must  have  heard  of  me. 
My  name  is  Jordan."  After  a  short  pause,  he  againr 
extended  his  hand,  with  a  complaisant  countenance,  and 
said,  **  The  Lord  bless  thee,  whoever  ihou  art.  His  good- 
ness is  unlimited.  He  has  bestowed  on  thee  a  large 
portion  of  his  spirit ;  and,  as  to  thy  calling,  if  thy  toul 
upbraid  thee  not,  the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should." 

Thus  reconciled,  and  the  rain  having  abated,  they  left 
the  porch  together ;  the  oiFer  of  his  arm  was  accepted ; 
and  the  votary  of  Thalia,  and  the  disciple  of  Wesley, 
proceeded  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  residence.  At 
parting,  they  shook  hands,  and  the  preacher  said,  '*  Fare 
thee  well,  sister;  I  know  not  what  the  principles  of 
people  of  thy  calling  may  be,  thou  art  the  first  I  ever 
conversed  with;  but  if  their  benevolent  practices  equal 
thine,  I  hope  and  trust,  at  the  great  day,  the  Almighty 
will  say  to  each — '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.' " 

During  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  lost  two  of 
the  oldest  of  his  professional  friends. 

The  first  was  Admiral  John  Macbride,  who  commanded 
the  Bienfaisant,  and  captured  the  Spanish  ship  of  war,  to 
which  Admiral  Rodney  gave  the  name  of  Prince  William, 
in  whose  presence  she  had  the  honour  to  be  taken. 
Previous  to  this,  Captain  Macbride  distinguished  himself 
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on  many  occasions,  particularly  in  compelling  the  Danes 
to  give  up  the  unfortunate  Caroline  Matilda,  whom  he 
conveyed  to  Stadt.  In  the  American  war,  he  com- 
manded in  the  North  Seas,  and  captured  two  large  ships 
after  a  smart  action;  his  account  of  which,  contained 
the  whimsical  expression,  that  '^  he  winged  the  gentry ;'' 
alluding  to  his  favourite  sport  of  cock  fighting. 

The  honourable  Samuel  Barrington,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  was  another  brave  commander,  who 
enjoyed,  as  he  well  deserved,  the  personal  esteem  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  The  life  of  this  veteran  formed  a 
singular  exception  to  the  common  mode  of  rising  in 
the  navy.  Although  born  of  a  noble  family,  he  ascended, 
by  slow  degrees  in  the  service.  Instead  of  soliciting 
honours  or  emoluments,  he  waited  till  they  were  offered 
him^  and  sometimes  he  even  declined  what  others  as 
ardently  sought. 

In  1/68,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Venus  frigate,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland 
in  nautical  science.  When  the  rupture  took  place  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  respecting  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Captain  Barrington  commanded  the  Albion, 
of  seventy-four  guns.  It  being  difficult  to  obtain  seamen, 
the  captain  had  recourse  to  a  humorous  expedient  for 
manning  his  ship.  He  offered  a  bounty  for  all  lamp- 
lighters, and  persons  of  other  trades  that  re(|uired 
alertness ;  by  which  means,  he  soon  procured  isuch  a 
motley  crew,  that  they  went  by  the  name  of  Barrington's 
blackguards.  He  soon,  however,  altered  the  description 
of  them,  by  strict  discipline  and  good  treatment.  The 
Admiral's  services  in  the  West  Indies  entitled  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  country ;  yet  he  never  obtained 
any  distinction,  separate  from  his  profession. 

2u 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.  D.  1601  TO  1803. 

Wb  now  enter  upon  the  fir^  year  of  the  most  eventfbl 
era  iif  the  history  of  Britain^  if  not  of  mankind.  On  tiie 
first  of  January,  1801,  tiie  union  of  England  and  Ireland 
commenced,  when  a  council  assembled,  at  whidi  the 
King  presided,  and  the  Heir-apparent,  with  all  the  Royal 
Dukes,  took  the  prescribed  oaths.  A  new  great  aeal  wm 
delivered  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  old  one  defaced. 
The  altered  standard  was  hoisted  at  the  Tower^  and  the 
guns  both  there  and  in  the  Park  announced  to  the  paUic 
the  important  political  change  that  had  taken  plaee. 

Notwithstanding  these  formalities,  the  country  nenar 
atood  in  a  more  alarming  position  than  at  this  raj 
period.  After  a  contest  of  eight  years,  the  Bation  mm 
fresh  enemies  rising  on  every  side,  among  wImnb  wcie 
iome  of  those  powers  that  had  teceived  unple  AubiMiea 
from  Britain,  and  professed  the  warmest  zal  for  liie 
cause  in  which  she  was  engaged.  The  emperor  Vwaif 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  pot  bt 
possession  of  Malta,  issued  an  order  for  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  British  vessels  in  Russian  ports. 
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The  .violent  aod  ci^ricious  monarch  next  proceeded  to 
another  measure  of  hostility ;  by  reviving  the  northern 
confederacy^  consisting  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  by  force 
a  new  code  of  maritime  laws,  directly  inimical  to  thi4 
country. 

In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  British  Govern<» 
ment  adopted  the  retaliatory  measure  of  ordering  the 
seizure  of  all  vessels  belonging  to  any  of  the  confederate 
powers,  then  in  the  ports  of  this  country. 

Though  the  king  of  Prussia  did  not  become  an  avowed 
party  in  this  convention,  he  acceded  to  it  privately,  and 
on  particular  conditions.  In  the  month  of  March,  the 
Prussians  took  possession  of  Hanover,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  the  Danish  troops  entered  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  British 
commerce. 

The  most  active  exertions  were  now  made,  to  meet  the 
threatened  danger,  and  to  break  by  one  great  blow  the 
formidable  combination  of  the  maritime  states ;  who,  on 
their  part,  were  not  less  energetic  in  their  preparations 
for  present  defence  and  future  annoyance. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms.  Parliament  assembled, 
and  on  the  2d  of  February  the  King  delivered  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which,  after  noticing  the  coalition  of 
the  northern  states  against  this  country,  his  Majesty 
said, ''  In  such  a  situation,  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to 
tht  conduct  it  became  me  to  pursue.  I  have  taken  the 
earliest  measures  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  this  hostile 
confederacy,  and  to  support  those  principles  which  are 
esaential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  strength^ 
grounded  on  the  principle  of  public  law  so  long  estab- 
lished and  recognized  in  Europe." 
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The  debates  on  the  address  were  animated,  and  brought 
the  old  question  of  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ship^ 
under  discussion;  but  with  little  information  or  argu- 
ment that  could  be  called  new.  The  minister  asked^* 
'^  If  we  were  to  permit  the  na^y  of  our  enemy  to  be 
supplied  and  recruited  ?  to  suffer  blockaded  ports  to 
be  furnished  with  stores  and  provisions  ?  and  allow 
neutral  nations,  by  hoisting  a  flag  on  a  sloop  or  a  fishing- 
boat,  to  convey  the  treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain, 
or  the  naval  stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  Toulon  ?** 
This  reasoning  was  not  to  be  answered,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment confirmed  it  by  great  majorities. 

While  Britain  thus  stood  alone,  to  contend  with  the 
world  in  arms ;  other  circumstances  arose,  to  agitate  the 
nation,  and  embarrass  the  government.  Previous  to  the 
King's  meeting  his  Parliament,  a  communication  was  made 
to  liis  Majesty  by  Mr.  Pitt,  stating  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  in  the  Cabinet,  to  be  in  favour 
of  admitting  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  public  officesi 
and  of  Catholics  to  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  the  tran-, 
quillity  and  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  united  kingdom. 

His  Majesty  in  reply  declined  '^  discussing  any  pro- 
position tending,  as  he  thought,  to  destroy  the  ground- 
work of  our  happy  constitution ;  and  much  more  s6,  that 
now  mentioned,  which  would  be  no  less  than  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric' 

The  minister  having  intimated  the  necessity  of  his 
resignation,  in  the  event  of  his  Majesty's  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure,  the  King  answered — **  Though  1  . 
do  not  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  changing  Mr.  Pitt's 
opinion,  when  thus  unfortunately  fixed,  yet  I  shall  hope 
his   sense   of  duty  will  prevent   his    retiring   from   his 
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present  situation  to  the  end  of  my  life — for  I  can,  with 
great  truth,  assert,  that  I  shall,  from  public  and  private 
considerations,  feel  great  regret,  if  I  shall  ever  find 
myself  obliged,  at  any  time,  from  a  sense  of  religious 
and  political  duty,  to  yield  to  his  entreaties  of  retiring 
£rom  his  seat  at  the  board  of  the  Treasury/' 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  shake  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  February,  his  resignation 
"waa  accepted,  but  with  a  condition,  that  he  and  his 
oolleagues  should  continue  to  act  till  the  new  arrange- 
xnent  was  formed. 

This  affair  operated  so  strongly  upon  the  royal  mind, 
that  a  fever  came  on,  from  which  the  patient  did  not 
recover  till  the  12th  of  March ;  and,  on  the  17th,  Mr. 
Addington  was  sworn  into  office,  as  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord 
Hawkesbury  succeeded  Lord  Grenville,  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs ;  Earl  St.  Vincent  succeeded  Earl  Spencer 
at  the  Admiralty  board ;  Lord  Eldon  became  Chancellor, 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Loughborough  ;  Lords  Hobart  and 
Pelham  were  made  secretaries  of  state,  instead  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Dundas ;  Mr.  Yorke  took 
the  post  of  Mr.  Windham,  as  secretary  at  war;  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke  accepted  the  situation  of  viceroy  of 
Ireland ;  and  Lord  Lewisham  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  control. 

While  this  cabinet  was  forming,  an  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson^ 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  for  the  Baltic.  To  force 
,  an  entrance  through  the  Sound,  appeared  an  eiiterprise 
scarcely  practicable;  so  formidable  were  the  defences 
which  the  Danes,  and  their  allied  neighbours,  had  made 
for  the  security  of  the  approaches.      Nelson,  however, 
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was  not  to  be  deterred  by  obstacles.  Bom  to  enoounter 
dangers^  and  to  conquer  them,  he  volunteered  his  servios 
in  directing  the  attack,  and  succeeded. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Earl  St.  Vincent^  as  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
thanks  of  the  house  to  those  noble,  gallant,  and  dia* 
tinguished  conmianders,  who  had  so  signally  fought,  and 
so  decidedly  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Danish  fleot 
before  Copenhagen.  He  would  move,  too,  with  no  lest 
warmth,  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  the  officers,  marinea, 
and  sailors,  who  had  with  so  much  courage  sustained  tha 
engagement,  and  achieved  the  complete  defcAl  of  the 
memy's  fleet.  Much  as  might  be  said  for  the  gloxy  and 
honour  of  the  British  arms,  he  must  add,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  one  victory,  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
naval  successes,  was,  in  itself,  of  greater  importance^ 
nor  likely  to  be  attended  with-  more  important  and  ez- 
^  tensive  benefit  to  the  British  empire.  He  then  moved 
the  thanks  of  the  house  to  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Danish  fleet  on  the 
2nd  of  April ;  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to*  The 
noble  Earl  then  moved  thanks  to  Vice-Admind  Lord 
Nelson ;  to  Rear- Admiral  Graves ;  to  the  honouratde 
Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  49th  regiment  of  foot ;  togetfaar 
with  the  officers,  marines,  and  sailors  serving  on  bcMffd 
the  British  fleet. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  said»  it  might  appear  presnmp- 
toous  in  him  to  rise,  and  add  his  a{qm)betion  to  what 
had  already  been  so  forcibly  expressed.  He  compli* 
mented  Lord  Nekon  highly  on  his  courage  and  itf* 
trepidity,  which  fortune  seemed  to  back  in  every  enterpciie 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  His  Royal  Highness  sJae 
took  that  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  own  peraonal 
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cU^ation^  as  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  to  tiie  gaDant  com- 
xnandera^  and  to  the  whole  fleet,  for  the  accomplishment 
a  ▼ictory^  which,  probably,  in  its  effects,  would  restore 
poMessions  on  the  Continent  to  his  Family,  together 
""With  the  peace  and  security  of  the  British  empire. 

The  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  followed  by  an  armis- 
tice with  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  while  the  sudden 
fcath  of  the  Emperor  Paul  dissolved  the  confederacy, 
■nd  diaBged  the  face  of  things  in  Europe. 

But  we  must  here  leave  the  field  of  war  and  foreign 
yditics,  for  the  more  tranquil  seat  of  domestic  legislation. 
"  In  tlita  session  of  Parliament,  two  peculiar  cases  of 
Vvoroe  caae  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Ml  both  cf  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  delivered  his 
ientiments. 

On  the  19tii  of  March,  the  house  being  in  a  committee 
on  1^iyIor'»  divorce  bill,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
^ffoposed  the  introduction  of  a  clause  providing  that  the 
aduheress  should  be  interdicted  from  marrying  the 
adulterer.  TTie  clause  was  supported  by  several  peers, 
<m  account  of  the  atrocity  of  the  case,  and  the  fact  that 
Ihe  seducer  was  a  clergyman. 

The  motion,  however,  was  resisted  by  the  Duke  of 
Clare&ce,  who  said  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  opposed 
a  bill,  which  contained  this  as  a  general  provision,  wiiich 
^Ms  «ow  made  particular ;  and  applied,  in  his  opinion, 
wttk  injustice  to  the  unfortunate  woman  who  was  im- 
^^Ucaitod  fat  the  question.  He  would  now  oppose  it 
BMich  more,  because  the  injustice  was  much  greater. 
He  saw  nothing  in  the  case  which  warranted  such  a 
prormoii.  The  offending  parties,  he  knew  nothing  of ; 
ariAcf  did  he  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Taylor  the  peti- 
tioner ;  but  on  revisii^  the  petition.  His  Royal  Highness 
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^aid^  he  did  not  see  that  he  called  for  such  a  restric*- 
tion ;  he  called  but  for  redress^  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
iiiarriage;  and  with  forgiveness  and  Christian  charity^ 
he  left  the  unfortunate  partner  of  his  bosom,  once,  no 
doubt,  dear  to  it,  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her 
seducer,  as  the  ouly  means  by  which  she  could  be  saved 
from  utter  ruin. 

His  Royal  Highness,  on  the  impolicy  of  the  provisioiiy 
maintained  that  the  cause  of  religion,  of  morals^  and 
of  all  the  social  virtues,  was  better  promoted  by  sucfa. 
a  permission,  than  by  a  prohibition.  He  remarked 
that  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  such  a  restric- 
tion would  be,  that  women,  so  restricted,  must  be 
driven  to  despair,  as  few  or  none  would  wish  to  many 
them  after  their  infidelity.  So  situated,  he  said^  they 
would  form  themselves  into  corps,  and,  from  their  se^ 
ductive  graces  and  accomplishments,  prove  thorns  in 
the  sides  of  those  who  were  their  former  female  ac- 
quaintances; but  who,  under  such  disgrace,  would  avoid 
their  society,  from  a  sense  of  virtue  and  decency. 

He  did  not  think  such  absurd  regulations  tended  to 
promote  or  secure  the  public  morals.  He  asked  whether 
the  unfortunate  female  was  always  the  party  in  faulty 
and  whether  there  was  nothing  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  husband,  who  drove  a  woman  into 
the  arms  of  a  seducer?  He  ascribed  much  to  public 
example,  whence  purity  of  morals  took  its  rise ;  and  h^ 
was  happy  in  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  pattern 
set  by  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state,  because  he  felt 
such  sentiments  to  be  perfectly  just. 

The  house  divided  on  the  question ;  which  was  carried, 
and  the  report  ordered — ^but  the  royal  JDuke  declared  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  bill  altogether. 
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On  the  20th  of  May,  the  house  went  into  a  committee 
on  the  bill  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of  Jane  Campbell 
with  Edward  Addison  her  husband,  and  to  enable  her  to 
many  again. 

The  first  clause  being  read,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  said 
he  should  simply  move  that  the  clause  be  expunged. 
Mrs.  Addison  had  made  out  so  strong  a  case,  that  if  any 
criminal  conduct  of  a  husband  towards  a  wife  could 
amount  to  a  justification  of  her  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  this  was  the  very 
case;  but  when  he  considered  the  novelty  of  the  legis- 
ture  granting  a  divorce  to  a  wife,  on  complaint  of  adul- 
tery on  the  part  of  her  husband,  the  infinite  mischiefs 
it  might  lead  to  by  encouraging  the  foulest  collusion 
between  married  couples,  to  obtain  an  effectual  discharge 
from  their  marriage  vows  and  connexions,  and  the  effect 
the  practice  would  have  on  the  morals  of  society,  he 
must  resist  the  present  application.  Petitions  for  di- 
vorce had  so  multiplied,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  check  them ;  and  nothing  could  do  so  more  effectually 
than  to  gujird  against  the  facility  of  its  being  obtained. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  should  move  that  the 
clause  be  expunged. 

After  some  debate,  His  Royal  Highness  withdrevr  the- 
motion,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by 
commission,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  roval 
name,  said,  "  The  brilliant  and  repeated  successes  of  his 
Majesty's  arms  by  sea  and  land,  important  as  tliey  are 
in  their  itnmediate  consequences,  are  not  less  satisfactory 
to  his  Majesty's  mind,  as  affording  fresh  and  decisive 
proofs  of  that  vigorous  exertion,  undaunted  valour,  and 
steady  perseverance,  which  distinguish  the  national  cha 
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racter ;  and  on  which  the  chief  reliance  most  be  placed, 
for  respect  abroad,  and  for  confidence  and  security  at 
home.  Events  bo  honourable  to  the  British  name,  de- 
rive at  the  present  moment^  peculiar  value,  in  his  Majesty's 
estimation,  from  their  tendency  to  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  the  great  object  of  his  unceasing  solicitude-^ 
the  restoration  of  peace  on  fair  and  adequate  terms/' 

This  pacific  intimation  gave  general  satisfaction  ;  but 
though  it  was  soon  known  that  negociations  were  com- 
menced, things  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  the 
first  of  October,  when  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  London,  on  the  part  of  the  French  by  M.  Otto^ 
and  on  that  of  Britain,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

The  King,  who  had  been  passing  the  summer  at  Wey- 
mouth, was  unapprised  of  what  had  occurred,  when  he 
left  that  place  for  Windsor.  At  Andover  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger,  sent  by  the  cabinet  to  announce  the 
important  intelligence.  The  despatches  were  deliyered 
whilst  his  Majesty  was  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
inn,  conversing  with  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  two 
other  noblemen.  Having  opened  the  letter,  the  King 
appeared  so  much  surprised,  that  the  noblemen  were  on 
the  point  of  withdrawing,  but  were  desired  to  stop  by 
his  Majesty,  who  said,  *'  I  have  received  extraordinary 
news,  but  it  is  no  secret.  Preliminaries  of  peace  are 
signed  with  France.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  whatever; 
but  since  it  is  made,  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  be  lasting/' 

On  the  29th  of  October,  parliament  met,  when  tiie 
King  concluded  his  speech  in  these  words  :— - 

''It  is  my  first  wish,  and  most  fervent  prayer,  tfaiMk 
my  people  may  experience  the  reward  they  have  so  well 
merited — in  a  fall  enjoyment  of  the  Uessings  of  peace  $ 
in  a  progressive  increase  of    the  national  commerce^ 
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4»edity  and  xeiources ;  and^  above  all^  in  the  undisturbed 
jpoaeeMiion  of  their  religion^  laws^  and  liberties^  under 
-the  safeguard  and  protection  of  that  constitution^  which 
St  has  been  the  great  object  of  all  our  efforts  to  preserve, 
and  which  it  is  our  most  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unim* 
paired  to  our  descendants/' 

On  the  third  of  November^  the  preliminary  treaty 
"became  the  subject  of  debate  on  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  an  address  to  the  King,  when  a  decided 
opposition  was  made  to  the  terms  of  the  peace^  by  Lord 
Grenvllle,  and  the  other  members  of  the  late  admi- 
nistration.  They  were  replied  to  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

His  Royal  Highness  contended  that  we  had  every 
security  which  could  be  wished  from  a  government  of 
the  nature  of  the  French  republic.  In  corroborating  his 
several  assertions,  be  took  an  able  review  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  war,  and  bestowed  the  warmest  eulogiums 
on  our  fleets  and  armies.  It  having  been  insinuated  by 
the  enemies  of  England,  that  whatever  gallantry  might  be 
attributable  to  our  seamen,  our  soldiers  were  inferior  to 
the  French  i  he  denied  this  illiberal  slander,  maintaining 
that  wherever  they  had  encountered  the  enemy,  the  proofs 
di  their  prowess  were  incontrovertible. 

If  we  recurred  to  the  campaign  of  1703,  when  the 

British  troops  were  equal  in  glory  and  success  to  their 

Unowned  ancestors ;  or  that  of  1794,  which  was  alike 

brilliant  $  if  we  contemplated  the  affairs  of  India,  in  every 

Engagement  they  acquired  honour  and  distinction : — ^but 

the  facts  were  too  memorable  to  require  detail;  he  should 

Ooly  then  advert  at  large  to  our  successes  in  the  East, 

^^hidi  had  been  begun  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  had 
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overthrown  the  tyrant  Tippoo,    These  plans^  so  happiljr 
executed^  were  likely  to  have  received  some  intemiptioii. 
by  the  projects  of  Buonaparte^  who,  it  is  well  known, 
had  forty  thousand  of  the  best  French  troops  in   the 
expedition  to  Egypt.    This  measure,  grand  in  its  con* 
ception,   and  immense  in  its  execution,  menaced  our 
power  and  territories  in  the  East,  besides  endangering  the 
Turkish  government :  it  was  the  revival  of  the  plan  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which,  by  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
first  consul,  enforced  by  such  a  numerous  body  of  chosen 
troops,  inured  to  every  hardship  of  the  field,  appeared  at 
first  very  formidable.  The  resistance  which  these  invaders 
experienced  from  a  handful  of  soldiers,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  long  before  the  landing  of  that  army  which  after- 
wards became  in  their  turn  the  conquerors  of  Egypt, 
could  not  be  too  highly  extolled.     It  ^vas  not,  however,  till  ^ 
the  21st  of  March  in  the  present  year,  that  E!gypt  had 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  French  yoke,  by  the 
triumph  of  the  British  arms,  which,  engaged  with  the 
republicans,  proved  superior  to  them  in  courage  and  capa- 
city.  The  glorious  achievements  of  the  42d  regiment,  who 
destroyed  Buonaparte's  invincibles,  could  not  but  be  re- 
membered by  England  with  pride  and  exultation.    We 
were  inferior  far  in  numbers  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  vic- 
tory was  gained  by  courage,  ability,  and  military  address* 
Having  surveyed  the  meritorious  conduct  of  the  army, 
his  Royal  Highness  enumerated  the  exploits  of  the  navy, 
which,  on  account  of  his  own  close  connexion  and  pro- 
fessional partiality,  he  glanced  at  in  a  very  cursory  man- 
ner.    The  inestimable  services  of  the  British  seamen 
were  beyond  all  praise.    Our  transactions  on  the  ocean,  hf 
which  we  had  raised  the  character  and  name  of  our  country 
to  the  greatest  and  most  enviable  eminence,  were  too 
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zminerous  to  particularize,  but  they  would  remain  to  the 
latest  posterity  glorious  in  our  naval  history. 
, '  The  Duke  made  some  remarks  on  the  relative  situation 
of  France  and  England,  so  far  as  regarded  the  objects  of 
'the  war.  finding  that  each,  from  its  vast  conquests,  was 
mt  last  placed  in  that  peculiar  predicament  in  which  no 
1>low  could  be  given  with  effect,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adopted  was  an 
adjustment  of  differences,  and  a  reconciliation  of  parties. 
France  had  completely  overcome  every  contending  power 
on  the  continent,  and  therefore  could  have  no  new  cou*- 
quests  in  which  to  employ  her  numerous  armies.  Great 
Britain,  so  far  as  regarded  maritime  affairs,  was  in  a 
similar  state.  The  two  great  powers  of  Europe,  there- 
fore, having  no  other  objects  of  peculiar  attack,  except 
the  invasion  of  each  other's  domestic  territories,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  either  of  protracting  an  unavail- 
ing war,  with  the  accumulation  of  debt  and  its  con- 
comitant calamities,  or  negociatiiig  a  peace.  Nor  was 
it  a  common  peace,  but  a  reconciliation  of  differences 
between  the  two  first  nations  of  the  world,  and  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  both  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 
Ministers  had  deserved  the  warmest  thanks  for  the  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  particular  settlements  which  they 
had  retained.  Ceylon  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
our  East  India  possessions  :  it  was  an  island  whose  pro- 
ductions were  highly  valuable  to  our  commerce,  conse- 
quenily  to  our  revenue ;  its  spiceries  and  its  harbours 
were  extremely  convenient  to  our  merchandise,  and  the 
addition  to  our  East  India  territories  was  inestimable. 
To  specify  minutely  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
possession  of  Trinidad  would  engross  too  much  of  their 
lordships'  time ;   but  its  qualities,  as  an  island,  were 
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gorernor  of  Malta,  says,  '^  I  have  received  janr  sketch  of 
the  views  of  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
whole  outline  of  which  I  perfectly  agree  with  you ;  and 
on  the  smaller  part,  there  are  only  shades  of  difference. 
I  know  the  importance  of  Malta :  but  I  fancy  I  also  know 
bow  far  its  importance  extends ;  on  this  point  we  may 
differ,  but  we  both  agree  that  it  never  must  be  even  risked 
putting  into  the  hands  of  France.  Algiers  will  be  French^ 
in  one  year  after  peace — you  see  it ;  and  a  man  may  run 
and  read,  that  such  is  the  plan  of  Buonaparte." — ^This 
prediction  was  not  fulfilled  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon^ 
but  it  has  since  been  verified ;  and  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  French  establishment  in  the  region  of  the 
ancient  Numidia,  must  be  left  to  time  for  a  full  develop- 
ment* 

Though  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  on 
the  first  of  October,  it  was  not  till  the  S/th  of  March 
in  the  following  year,  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  took  place  at  Amiens. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  seldom  bore  any  part  in  political 
discussions,  during  the  brief  and  imbecile  administration 
of  Mr.  Addington ;  but  we  find  him  on  some  occasions 
giving  his  support  to  the  measures  of  Government,  parti- 
cularly those  of  his  noble  friend.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  for 
effecting  reforms  in  the  naval  arsenals.  His  Royal  High- 
ness also  appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  give  the  weight  of  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
v«ocine  inoculation,  the  efficacy  of  which  had  been  expe- 
Tieneed  in  his  family.  Most  of  his  time  was  now  spent  at 
Bushy  House ;  the  grounds  and  gardens  round  which, 
Were  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  judgment.  Every 
tiung  was  conducted  upon  a  principle  of  utility  and 
economy;  yet,  while  extravagance  was  carefully  shunned. 
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and  order  was  strictly  observed^  there  appeared  in  the 
mansion,  and  all  about  it,  a  union  of  elegance  and  comfort. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued; 
but  was  convened  again  on  the  23d  of  November,  when 
the  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  too  clearly  indicated 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  that  peace 
which  had  been  so  lately  ratified,  and  of  the  stability  of 
which  such  great  boasting  had  been  made. 

''  In  my  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,'  said  his 
Majesty,  '^  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  disposition 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace^  It  is  nevertheless  impos- 
sible for  me  to  lose  sight  of  that  established  and  wise 
system  of  policy,  by  which  the  interests  of  other  states 
are  connected  with  our  own  ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
be  indifferent  to  any  material  change  in  their  relative 
condition  and  strength.  My  conduct  will  be  invariably 
regulated  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situation 
of  Europe,  and  by  a  watchful  solicitude  for  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  my  people/' 

This  language  was  no  obscure  presage  of  war,  and  as 
such  it  was  considered  by  the  members  of  both  houses 
who  spoke  on  the  proposed  address.  The  «8ymptoms  of 
hostility  nicrcased,  when  resolutions  were  made  for 
augmenting  the  forces  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  feverish 
state,  things  continued  till  the  15th  of  March,  1803, 
when  the  King  sent  a  message  to  parliament,  stating, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  preparations  carrying  on  in 
the  ports  of  Prance  and  Holland,  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  out  and  assemble  the  militia  of  the 
United  Kingdom 

On  the  16th  of  May,  another  message  announced  the 
recall  of  his  majesty's  minister  from  Paris,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  ambassador  from  London. 
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On  the  23d,  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration this  message  being  read^  Lord  Pelham  rose  to 
move  an  address  expressive  of  the  indignation  of  the 
luNue  of  peers  at  the  conduct  of  the  French  government, 
\irith  full  assurance  of  their  support  in  the  threatened 
struggle  with  so  ambitious  an  enemy. 

The  noUe  secretary  stated  the  proceedings  with  regard 

to  Malta,  the  demand  of  the  First  Consul  for  a  restraint 

iipcm  the  press  in  this  country,  and  for  the  expulsion 

of  the  emigrants.    He  also  noticed  the  provocations  we 

liad  received  from  Sebastiani's  mission  to  Egypt,  and  the 

avowed  design  of  Buonaparte  upon  that  country.    Malta, 

Ilia  lordship  considered,  was  our  best  security  against 

the    ambition  of   the    French,    and    therefore,    under 

existing  drcumstances,  ministers  had  resolved  upon  its 

retention. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  went  over  the  several 
topics  that  had  been  discussed  by  Lord  Pelham,  and 
particularly  dwelt  upon  the  attack  of  Buonaparte  on  the 
freedom  of  the  British  press.  His  Royal  Highness  hoped 
we  should  remember  the  nature  of  that  constitution  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  that 
we  would  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  posterity.  If  the 
ambition  of  Buonaparte  was  not  resisted,  our  nobility 
would  be  annihilated,  our  altars  overturned,  and  the 
glory  of  Britain  be  extinguished  for  ever.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  remained  true  to  ourselves,  we  should  con- 
tinue as  we  had  been,  the  most  independent  nation  in  the 
world.  Our  foe  has  had  the  presumption  to  boast,  said 
the  royal  orator,  that  Britain  could  not  single-handed  cope 
with  France.  He  was,  however,  proud  to  say,  that  this 
country  had  never  yet  wanted  an  arm  to  check  injustice, 
aod  counteract  ambition. 
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The  Duke  of  Clarence  observed^  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  had  ever  been  dia- 
cussed  in  a  British  Parliament*  It  amounted  to  thisi 
whether  England  should  muntain  her  ancient  rights  and 
independence^  or  bow  the  n^k  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign 
power.  Immediately  after  digning  the  treaty  of  peae% 
part  of  Italy  was  made  an  integral  part  of  France;  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  was  violated;  and  HollaBd 
was  at  that  moment  overrun  by  French 'troopS|  and  held 
in  complete  subjugation  by  that  ambitious  government. 
Still  greater  was  what  had  been  avowed  with  fespect  to 
Egypt.  The  chief  consul  made  no  secret  of  his  intentkm^ 
that,  sooner  or  later^  that  province  must  fall  within  his 
power.  In  support  of  this,  his  Royal  Highness  referred 
to  the  infamous  report  of  Sebastiani,  who  had  calom- 
niated  the  British  consul,  and  the  British  commaider- 
in-chief  in  Egypt.  This  was  also  proved  by  the  conver- 
sation of  the  Chief  Consul  with  Lord  Whttworth,  in 
which  Buonaparte  flatly  contradicted  the  declaration  of 
his  own  minister,  Tallejrrand,  who  had  given  out  thst 
Sebastiani's  expedition  was  merely  commercial* 

Besides  these  just  grounds  of  complaint,  they  had 
dared  to  demand  that  we  should  change  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  constitution — they  sought  to  fetter  the 
liberty  of  the  British  press,  under  whose  freedom  that 
of  the  country  had  equally  flourished.  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  infraction  of  the  treaty  on  our  part,  Malta 
was  the  only  thing  they  ventured  to  urge;  but  as  no 
guarantee,  from  the  intervening  circumstances,  had  been 
found,  according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  that 
^^it  should  not  be  ceded  till  it  was  guaranteed,''  the 
refusal  to  give  up  that  island  could  not  be  considered 
as  any  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.     On  tUs 
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qnestton  Ids  Royal  Highness  trusted  that  the  house 
would  be  unanimous-— that  they  would  exert  every 
nerve — and  that  if  war  must  be  entered  into^  we  should 
pursue  It  with  ardour  and  concord. 

In  conclusion^  his  Royal  Highness  hoped  that  the 
result  would  be  glorious  for  this  country,  and  fortunate 
fbr  the  happiness  of  the  world.  After  several  peers  had 
spolcen,  the  proposed  address  was  carried  without  a 
division. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  moved  several 
resolutions,  tending  to  criminate  ministers  for  their  con- 
duct in  making  peace  with  France,  and  in  the  negoci- 
ation.  Though  in  the  division  these  were  negatived, 
bis  lordship,  four  days  after,  brought  forward  some  addi- 
tional resolutions,  which  were  in  substance,  ^^that  no 
adequate  representations  had  been  made  of  the  aggres- 
sion of  France ;  that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had  been 
of  the  utmost  injury  to  the  nation ;  that  they  were  un- 
worthy of  confidence ;  and  that  his  Majesty  should  be 
petitioned  for  their  removal.'' 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  uncommon  warmth,,  de- 
fended ministers.  He  took  a  general  review  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  resolutions  rested;  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government;  and  admitted 
that  he  had  from  the  beginning  only  considered  the 
peace  as  an  experiment,  though  he  never  thought  it 
would  be  lasting,  and  was  considerably  disappointed 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  signed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  had  no  doubt  that  ministers  had  done  the  best 
for  the  country,  and  therefore  he  would  support  them ; 
if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  that  their  predecessors  might 
be  kept  out,  where  improper  management  and  inability 
rendered  their  re-admission  much  to  be  deprecated. 
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"I  wish,"  concluded  the  royal  Duke,  ^^to  see  this 
country  exerting  her  vast  resources,  to  convince  the 
mighty  hero,  Buonaparte,  that  we  are  able  to  contend 
single-handed  against  France  and  all  her  accessions.  I 
vrish  to  see  Great  Britain  chastise  France.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  she  has  so  done  :  and  if  the  war  be  con- 
ducted with  vigour  and  wisdom,  I  think  it  cannot  last 
long/' 

On  Saturday  the  18th,  Lord  Hobart  presented  a  mes- 
sage from  the  King,  intimating  the  necessity  of  anning 
the  country.  Upon  his  lordship's  motion,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Monday. 

Accordingly,  on  that  day.  Lord  Hobart  brought  for- 
ward a  plan  for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  the  nation. 
His  lordship  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  could 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  therefore  he  proceeded  to  state  the  course 
intended  to  be  adopted.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  that 
we  should  resort  to  more  extraordinary  means  than 
those  calculated  to  resist  any  attack  upon  our  shores; 
though,  on  viewing  the  population  and  resources  of  the 
country,  he  felt  confident  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend* 
In  the  late  war,  we  had  a  militia  force  of  114,500  men, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  At  present  we  had 
72,900.  He  proposed  an  addition  of  40,000  for  England, 
and  10,000  for  Ireland ;  to  be  raised  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  forty-five;  and  appropriated  to  the  defence 
of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  this  means, 
we  might  have  a  large  and  well-trained  disposable  force 
on  any  emergency.  His  lordship  concluded  with  movmg 
an  address  on  the  message. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  thought  the  plan  infinitely  less 
objectionable  than  the  one  which  was  supposed  to  be  iu 
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agitation.  He  entered  upon  a  statement  of  the  real 
caiifles  of  the  war^  and  contended  that  they  had  no  re- 
ference to  Malta,  but  arose  out  of  the  repeated  insults 
and  aggressions  of  the  French  government ;  concluding 
with  an  historic  review  of  the  different  attempts  at  inva- 
sion, from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
period,  in  order  to  shew  the  futility  of  such  enterprises, 
bat  inferring  from  thence  the  necessity  of  having  an 
adequate  force  for  offensive  operations. 

For  this  reason,  his  Royal  Highness  was  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  now  proposed  did  not  go  far  enough,  and 
that  a  more  efficient  force  ought  to  bejraised,  and  which 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  could  well  supply. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  supported  the  reasoning  of 
lus  brother ;  and  recommended  that  the  number  of  men, 
instead  of  being  fifty  thousand,  should  be  doubled.  His 
proposition,  however,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Army  of 
Reserve  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  session  closed  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  his 
Majesty  sftid : — 

"  I  rely  with  confidence,  that,  under  the  divine  protec- 
tion, the  exertions  of  my  brave  and  loyal  subjects  will 
prove  to  the  enemy,  and  to  the  world,  that  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  independence,  or  impair  the  power,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  terminate  in  the  disgrace  and  ruin 
of  those  by  whom  it  may  be  made  ;  and  that  my  people 
will  find  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  sacrifices,  in  an 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  and  security, 
which,  by  their  patriotism  and  their  valour,  they  will 
have  preserved  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
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CHAPTER  n. 


A.D.  1803  to  1805. 


Never,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  did  Britidn  ezhibil 
a  more  glorious  epectacle  than  on  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th  of  October,  1803 ;  when  the  King  le* 
viewed  the  London  district  of  volunteers  in  Hyde  Piurk. 

As  soon  as  light  appeared,  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
population  was  on  foot,  in^lled  by  curiosity  to  wiU 
ness  the  brilliant  scene.  At  seven  o'clock,  several  of 
the  corps  entered  the  Park ;  and  by  eight,  all  stood  as* 
sembled  in  close  column  of  companies,  each  on  its  proper 
ground.  Soon  after  nine,  a  signal-gun  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  entered  £rom 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
their  aides-de-camp.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
uniform  of  his  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  soon  followed. 
It  was  not  quite  ten,  when  his  Majesty,  in  his  private 
carriage,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  his  uniform 
as  general,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Teddington  Association,  entered  the  Park  at  Ken« 
sington  gate. 

Here  the  King  alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  mounted 
his  charger.  His  Majesty  then  rode  forward,  preceded 
by  the  life  guards,  and  the  royal  grooms,  with  four  led 
horses,  richly  caparisoned.  His  Majesty  was  accompanied 
by  the  Princes,  and  followed  by  the  Queen,  with  the 
Princesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  in  one  open  landau^ 
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and  Sophia  and  Mary  in  another.  Opposite  the  entrance 
to  Kensington  Gardens^  his  Majesty  was  met  by  the 
Duke  of  York^  and  the  whole  of  the  staff.  As  the  pro- 
cessioii  advanced,  it  was  joined  by  Monsieur,  the  Prince 
de  Cond^,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke  de  Bern, 
all  on  horseback,  and  in  the  ancient  French  uniforms. 
Several  of  the  noblesse,  and  General  Dumourier,  were  in 
their  train.  The  cavalcade,  which  was  closed  by  a  party 
of  the  13th  light  dragoons,  passed  rapidly  along  the 
carriage  road  from  Kensington  Gate  as  far  as  the  rear 
of  the  barracks,  where  it  turned,  and  crossed  to  the 
right  of  the  line  by  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine  river.  * 
As  toon  as  his  Majesty  entered  the  Park,  a  royal 
salute  ot  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  the  artillery  com- 
pany«  A  second  cannon  announced  his  Majesty's  arrival 
at  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  officers  saluted,  the  corps 
presented  arms,  and  the  bands  played  '^  God  save  the 
King.''  Lnmediately  afterwards,  a  third  cannon  was  fired, 
when  the  corps  shouldered,  and  then  supported  arms. 
His  Migesty  now|  proceeded  to  the  right  of  the  line,  each 
corps  carrying  arms  as  he  passed.  The  grandest  part 
of  the  spectacle  was  when  the  King  descended  the  hill 
to  repass,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine,  to  the  corps 
on  the  left,  stationed  along  the  footway  to  Kensington 
Gardens,  with  their  front  towards  the  water.  By  this 
time,  the  fog,  which  had  hitherto  dimmed  the  splendour 
of  the  scene,  was  dispelled  in  some  degree,  so  that  the 
whole  procession,  as  well  as  the  military  line,  became 
conspicuous.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  train 
was  covered  with  elegantly  dressed  females,  and  other 
spectators.  His  Majesty  having  passed  to  the  extremity 
of  the  line,  returned  again  by  the  Serpentine,  and  took 
Ilia  position  in  the  centre.    Then,  at  signal^  three  vol- 
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leys  were  fired  by  battalions  ^m  the  centre  to  the  flanka, 
and,  at  another  signal,  three  loud  and  universal  cheen 
were  given,  while  the  drums  beat,  and  the  muBic  played 
the  national  tune  of  "  God  save  the  King."  At  the  firing 
of  the  ninth  gun,  the  whole  of  the  corps  wheeJed  round 
by-  divisions,  and,  having  passed  his  Majesty  in  order, 
'proceeded  to  their  respective  quarters. 

The  review  being  over  by  half  past  one,  the  royal 
party,  with  the  foreign  princes  and  generals,  returned 
from  the  centre  of  the  park  to  Piccadilly  gate,  and 
thence  to  Buckingham  House,  followed  all  the  way  by 
an  immense  crowd.  Being  no  longer  restruned  by  the 
military  employed  in  keeping  the  lines,  the  people  ran 
in  all  directions  to  have  a  view  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
air  resounded  with  shouts  wherever  be  passed,  and  his 
Majesty  shewed  his  sense  of  their  loyal  affection,  by 
pulling  off  his  hat,  and  other  marks  of  feeling.  Among 
the  persons  who  attracted  particular  notice  in  the  Park, 
was  the  Mameluke  chief,  Elfi  Bey.  He  was  in  a  carri^ 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter  and  his  ud-de-camp,  with 
■a  train  of  servants  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  lite 
whole  number  of  spectators,  on  this  occasion,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.  Many  came 
to  town  from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  to  enjoy 
the  exhilarating  sight.  The  volunteers,  reviewed  this 
day,  consisted  of  more  than  twelve  thousand. 

On  Friday,  a  similar  exhibition  took  place  in  the 
review  of  the  Westminster,  Lambeth,  and  Southwaric 
Tolurttcers,  So  great  was  the  anxiety  in  some  corps, 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  never  laid  down  during  the 
preceding  night,  the  whole  of  which  was  spent  in  pre- 
paration. At  six  o'clock  the  men  were  mustered  at 
Iheir  respective  drill-grounds  j  but  so  great  a  fog  came 
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mi,  that  *  at  half-past  seven  not  a  single  object  could  be 
seen  in  the  Pftrk ;  and  several  of  the  corps  would  have 
passed  the  gate,  had  they  not  been  stopped  by  a  party 
of  the  life  guards  stationed  to  guard  the  entrance.  The 
eager  expectation  which  ushered  in  the  morning,  now 
changed  to  apprehension.  The  houses,  scaffolds,  and 
vehicles  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators, 
dropped  their  prices,  and  would  have  fallen  lower,  had 
not  the  fog  fortunately  begun  to  clear  up  about  half-past 
eight;  when  the  day  assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspects 
and  the  people  again  assembled  in  still  greater  numbers 
than  on  Wednesday. 

The  same  r^^lations  to  maintain  order  were  observed, 
as  those  which  were  adopted  on  that  day.    The  Park 
was  shut  up  all  night,  and  the  gates  were  not  opened 
for  the  admission  of  the  populace  until  eight  o'clock,  at 
which  time  the  corps  began  to  arrive.    From  that  hour 
until  ten,  the  crowd  at  Piccadilly  Gate  was  so  great,  that 
the  pressure  became  alarming;    and  many  persons,  it 
was  feared,  would  be  crushed  or  trampled  to  death,  in 
the  immense  tide  which  endeavoured  to  force  through  the 
aide  passages,  the  only  ones  for  admission.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  police  officers  ventured  to  open  the 
main  gates,  and  by  that  means  prevented  the  dreaded  evil. 
As  each  corps  entered,  the  guards  shouldered  arms ;  and 
«8  the  colours  passed,  arms  were  presented.    The  King 
arrived  at  Knightsbridge  barracks,  from  Kew,  about  ten, 
curcompanied  by  her   Majesty  and   Princesses.      Soon 
^fter,  the  royal  party  entered  the  Park,  preceded  by  a 
%TOop  of  horse,  and  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cla- 
rence, and  Cumberland.    The  fog  now  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  sight  became  truly  magnificent,  as  the 
csavakade  could  be  seen  passing  the  lines,  the  whole  of 
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which  was  formed  into  companies,  to  the  extent  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  evolutions  were  as  on  the  former 
day,  and  did  equal  credit  to  the  volunteers  and  their 
officers.  The  multitude  was  beyond  ccmceptum  great, 
particularly  females;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
non-military  pc^Milation  of  the  metropolis  had  comft 
forward  in  honour  of  their  defenders. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Commander-in-chief  isaoed 
general  orders,  saying  that  he  had  received  the  King's 
command  to  convey  to  the  several  volunteer  and  asso- 
ciated corps,  which  were  reviewed  in  Hyde  Park  on  the 
26th  and  28th  instant,  his  Majesty's  highest  approbatioa 
of  their  appearance,  which  equalled  his  utmost  expee- 
tation. 

The  corps  reviewed  the  second  day  were  mwe  than 
fourteen  thousand  men.  All  Britain  displayed  the  same 
spirit }  and  the  number,  thus  voluntarily  enrolled  for  the 
national  defence,  fell  little  short  of  half  a  million. 

It  was  remarked  as  very  extraordinary,  that  at  neither 
of  these  splendid  and  interesting  occasions  did  the 
Prince  of  Wales  make  his  appearance.  The  reason,  if 
it  may  be  called  such,  was  afterwards  explained,  in  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  that*  had  taken  place 
during  the  summer,  between  his  Royal  Highness  nA 
Mr.  Addingtop,  and  next  between  the  Prince,  the  King^ 
and  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Prince  demanded,  as  of  right,  and  a  sense  of  dutyj^ 
a  high  military  command,  svited  to  his  station ;  but  the 
King  refused  his  consent^  and  said,  ^'that  Qia  Jtop^ 
Highness  would,  if  the  enemy  landed,  have  an  oppcv^* 
tunity  of  showing  his  zeal  at  the  head  of  his  regiment." 
This  answer,  so  far  from  satisfying,  displeased  the  Prince 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  renewed  his  compliant,  and  Hm 
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daim^  in  tersiB  to  which  the  King  would  not  reply. 
Hie  Royal  HiglmeBfl  then  wrote  to  his  brodier,  the  Com* 
amdtr-in-ohief^  but  with  no  better  effect*. 

When  Lord  Nelson  was  informed  of  this  misunder* 
itanding  in  the  loyai  family^  he,  with  that  honest  frank- 
ness whidi  disting^shed  his  charaeter^  vindicated  the 
Sovereign^  and  obserred,  that  the  Prince  would  have  acted 
wiwiy  in  declining^  instead  of  seeking,  that  high  com* 
Huoid  to  wliich  he  aspired ;  and  which,  as  involving  a 
heavy  responsibility,  might  have  been  attended  with  se- 
rious consequences.  The  noble  admiral  was  then  in 
tlie  Bfediterranean,  watching  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon. 
From  that  station,  on  the  15th  cf  October,  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  hii  iUnstrious  friend,  the  Duke  of  Clarence : 

^  I  an  ilMalvtely  beginning  this  letter  in  a  fever  of 
the  mind,  ft  is  as  thick  as  buttermilk,  and  blowing  a 
Levanter,  and  the  Narcissus  has  just  spoke  me,  to  say 
she  boarded  a  vessel,  and  they  understood  that  the  men 
had  seen,  a  few  days  before,  twelve  sail  of  ships  of  war 
off  Minorca.  It  was  in  the  dusk,  and  he  did  not  know 
which  way  they  were  steering.  This  is  the  whole  story, 
and  a  lame  one.  On  the  8th,  the  French  fleet,  as  counted 
by  Captwi  Boyle,  was  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
and  nine  corvettes.  On  the  9th,  it  blew  a  tremendous 
storm  at  north-west,  which  lasted  till  the  12th ;  since 
which  time,  although  the  Seahorse  and  Renown  are  en- 
deavouring to  reconnoitre,  it  is  so  thick,  that  I  do  not 
think  they  can  cither  see  into  Toulon,  or  find  mc  if 
they  do.  Your  Ro3ral  Highness  will  readily  imagine  my 
feelings,  although  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe 
they  are  actually  out ;  but  to  miss  them — God  forbid  ! 
TTicy  are  my  superiors  in  numbers,  but  in  every  thing 
else^  I  believe,  I  have  the  happiness  of  commanding  the 
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finest  squadron  in  the  world.  If  I  should  miss  these 
fellows,  my  heart  would  break. — Oct.  16.  The  Seahorse 
spoke  me  in  the  night;  and  made  known  that  the 
enemy  were  in  the  same  state  as  when  last  reconnoitied^ 
on  the  8th.  I  believe  this  was  the  only  time  in  my  life 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  French  were  in  port,'' 

On  the  22d  of  November  the  King  met  his  parliamoit^ 
and  said,  ^'In  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  iu  which 
we  are  engaged,  it  shall  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  my  fint 
object  to  execute  as  becomes  me,  the  great  trust  oonh* 
mitted  to  my  charge. 

^^  Embarked  with  my  brave  and  loyal  people  in  one 
common  cause,  it  is  my  fixed  determination,  if  the  oc- 
casion should  arise,  to  share  their  exertions  and  thdr 
dangers,  in  the  defence  of  our  constitution,  our  religion, 
our  laws,  and  independence.  To  the  activity  and  valoor 
of  my  fleets  and  armies,  to  the  zeal  and  unconquerabk 
spirit  of  my  faithful  subjects,  I  confide  the  honour  of 
my  crown,  and  all  those  valuable  interests  which  are 
involved  in  the  issue  of  this  momentous  contest. 

^^  Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  and  humbly  imploring 
the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  I  look  forward  with  a 
firm  conviction,  that  if,  contrary  to  all  just  expectation* 
the  enemy  should  elude  the  vigilance  of  my  numeroni 
fleets  and  armies,  and  attempt  to  execute  their  presump-; 
tuous  threat  of  invading  our  coasts,  the  consequences  will 
be  to  them  discomfiture,  confusion,  and  disgrace, — and  that 
our's  will  not  only  be  the  glory  of  surmounting  present 
difficulties,  and  repelling  immediate  danger,  but  the  solid 
and  permanent  advantage  of  fixing  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom,  on  the  basis  of  acknowledged 
strength — ^the  result  of  its  own  tried  energy  and  re« 
sources/' 


SinUBITRB  OF  BANOTBR.  dG& 

The  first  act  of  hostility  committed  by  Buonaparte 
against  the  King  of  Great  Britain^  was  the  seizure  of 
Hanover;  though  a  distinct  state,  and  always  acknow- 
ledged as  such  in  every  former  war.    The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  just  time  to  effect  his  escape,  when  the 
French  army,  under  Mortier,  entered,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  electorate ;  where  the  conduct  of  these  ma- 
niiders  plainly  shewed  what  England  had  to  expect,  in 
the  event  of  a  landing  on  her  shores. 
I.The  following  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  wretdied 
state  of  Hanover  at  this  time.    It  is  taken  from  some 
private  letters,  wnttAm  from  thence  to  some  friends  in 
London. 

^^Ever  unce  the  conquest,  the  electorate  has  been  a 
Boene  of  piUi^  and  butchery;  which  is  said  to  yield 
only  to  the  state  of  Switzerland  in  the  spring  of  1798. 
The  French  soldiers  have  the  most  unbounded  indul- 
gence of  their  ruling  passions,  of  rapine,  cruelty,  and 
lust.  In  the  city  of  Hanover,  and  even  in  the  public 
streets,  women  of  the  highest  rank  have  been  violated 
in  the  presence  of  their  families.  The  invaders  made 
no  distinction  between  parties;  but  treated  republicans 
as  they  did  royalists.  The  Baron  de  K.,  a  well-known 
partisan  of  the  French  philosophy  and  politics,  went  to 
Mortier,  and  claimed  his  protection  as  an  admirer  of  the 
revolution.  But  he  found  no  more  favour  from  the  Aga 
of  Sultan  Buonaparte's  janisaries,  than  the  most  vir- 
tuous .nobleman  in  Hanover.  The  general  said,  ^^AU 
Jacobinism  is  out  of  fashion  now; — go  about  your 
business  ?'' 

''The  political  enthusiasts  and  philosophers  of  Got^ 
tingen,  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines 
of  equality  and  perfectibility,  were  treated  kv  th^  samQ 
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muiser.  Wfaat  faa^fieni  in  iht  gtest  tvwDB,  and  '«^t 
befals  peraoDi  of  rank,  are,  of  conree,  betta*  kwnra  ftm 
the  calsmitiei  of  the  body  of  tiw  peopk.  Sverf  villq^ 
faorcver,  exhibits  the  Nune  soenei  ia  uinbftnN.  Itn 
yeasAots,  Trfaa  tare  more  apirit,  patriotiMS,  tmA  lofiiKf 
Aim  Iheir  Bapcriora,  haw  ahcady,  in  wemnl  potB  o(  Um 
conntTy,  bns  Aiveo  to  ttwarrection  (  a»iiy  THlage^ 
have,  io  conseqaenee,  been  bonit  to  the  gtoami,  and  tM 
districts  hare  been  delivered  ovar  to  all  the  faoircvs  of 
nilitary  execution.  He  whole  cicctorato,  irhidi}  for  ita 
matimtl  advanta^^B  was  one  of  the  most  pro^twoa 
eounlxiea  in  the  empire,  will,  in  a  few  months,  be  IM 
waate." 

l^e  only  objects  for  whmn  Mortier  felt,  or  pretended 
to  feel,  any  respect,  were  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Hie 
Hanoverian  army.  In  his  letter  to  Napoleon,  he  said, 
"General  Walmoden  signed  the  capitalatioa  with  an 
afflicted  heart :  and  it  it  difficult  to  punt  the  sitoa- 
lion  of  the  fine  regiment  of  the  King  of  England's  guanl* 
at  diBinounting,"  Another  Frenchman,  who  witnessed 
the  surrender  of  the  Hanoverian  cavalry  at  Altenba^, 
Bays,  "  Some  very  affecting  scenes  occurred  on  thia  oe- 
caBion,  from  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  fhor 
fwthful  companions.  One  very  old  dragoon,  !n  par- 
ticular, and  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest 
man  in  the  regiment,  bathed  his  horse's  head  with  tears, 
exclaiming,  "  My  poor  friend,  I  am  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  take  care  of  thee  \  Thou  wilt  die,  for  want 
of  having  Hermann  by  thy  side  !" 

It  was  now  very  evident,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
personal  merits  of  Mr.  Addington,  or  his  qualifications 
for  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  possessed 
□ot  the  comprehensive  talent  necessary  to  coodaet  the 


aflSurt  of  a^  gi^  OAtioD^  eiipeeMUy  io  tune  of  war. 
ITuiduig  his  B^tuatian  unteoabk^  ke  therefore  gave  m 
l»  resignation  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  May^,  1804,  Mr.  Pitt 
opce  more  became  prime  minister. 

Qu  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
renewed  his  motion  for  the  abQilitio«  of  the  skve  trade, 
whidi  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox^  and 
carried,  osn  a  division  $  the  numbers  being,  for  the  aboli-- 
^loa  of  Ae  tra£Eic,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  to  forty- 
(dne^  voices.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  limiting  the  latest  period  at  which  ships 
were  allowed  to  dear  out  from  an  £ngUsh  port,  on  this 
tgt^l^  to  the  first  of  October  in  the  present  year.  The 
debates  oa  the  bill  were  long  ipid  animated ;  but  the 
third  rea^big  was  carried  on  the  28th  of  June  by  a 
ssajority  of  lizty-nine  to  thirty-three  votes. 

The  biU  was  sent  \qp  to  the  Lords  the  same  day; 
fr)ieQ  the  Duke  of  Clarence  asserted,  that  he  could  shew, 
from  the  evidence  of  ocular  demonstration,  that  the 
trade  was  not  deserving  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  it; 
fmd  be  was  prepared  to  prove,  that  the  abolition  of  it 
would  be  productive  of  extreme  danger.  On  the  8d  of 
July,  when  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved, 
liord  Hawkesbury's  amendment,  that  it  be  read  this  day 
three  months,  was  carried  without  a  division. 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  an  addition  to  the  civil  list 
was  made,  in  consequence  of  an  annual  deficiency  therein, 
by  which  a  considerable  debt  had  been  incurred.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  some  observations  were  made  upon  two 
advances,  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  each,  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  to  be  repud  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
every  quarter;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  instalment  had 
been  made.    On  the  Slst,  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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The  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Imperial  dignity  in 
the  month  of  May^  this  year^  was  not  an  event  to  excite 
surprise^  among  those  who  had  paid  the  least  attention 
to  his  character  and  conduct.  But  every  one,  whether 
of  the  number  of  his  admirers  or  enemies,  wondered'  at 
his  meanness,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  from  Loots 
the  Eighteenth,  a  renunciation  of  all  right  and  tide  to 
the  crown  of  France.  The  answer  of  the  royal  exile 
was  as  dignified  as  the  proposal  was  base.  ^'I  cannot 
pretend  to  know,''  said  Louis,  ^*  what  may  be  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Almighty  respecting  my  race  and  mywelti 
but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
me  by  the  rank  to  which  he  was  pleased  I  should  be 
born.  As  a  Christian,  I  shall  continue  to  fulfil  these 
obligations  to  my  last  breath.  As  a  descendant  of  St 
Louis,  I  shall  endeavour  to  imitate  his  example,  by  re- 
specting myself — even  in  captivity  and  chains.  As  suc- 
cessor of  Francis  the  First,  I  shall  at  least  aspire  to  say 
with  him, — We  have  lost  every  thing  but  our  honour/* 

In  this  noble  sentiment  and  resolution,  the  king  was 
joined  by  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon; 
Napoleon,  instead  of  paying  the  tribute  of  respect  which 
buch  exalted  principles  deserved,  next  set  his  en^nea 
at  work  to  cut  off  the  king  and  the  whole  family.  His 
first  design  failed ;  but  he  unfortunately  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  Duke  d'Enghien  on  neutral  ground,  and 
caused  him  to  be  butchered  at  midnight. 

Yet,  as  if  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  power  had 
not  been  simply  enough  of  itself  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  the  assassin,  he  called  in  religion,  to  sanction  his  uflur> 
pat  ion;  and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  degraded 
his  function^  by  becoming  a  principal  in  the  sacrilegiona 
farce  of  the  Imperial  coronation. 


DEATH  or  LORD  DUNCAH.  369 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1804,  died  suddenly,  in  the 
eoimty  of  Berwick,  Adam  Lord  Duncan.  He  was  borti 
ftt  DuRiJee  in  l^^t,  and,  being  a  younger  son,  entered 
cnrly  ioto  the  navy,  in  which  service  lie  fouad  a  steady 
patron  in  Commodore,  aftenvarda  Lord  Keppei,  with 
whom  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to  the  Havannah,  where 
Captatn  Duncan  commanded  the  buats. 

In  1779,  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  deli- 
vuy,  by  being  a  member  of  the  different  courts-martial 
lield  on  hiti  friend  Admiral  Kcppe),  and  Sir  Hugh 
lUlioer.  No  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  hie  mode- 
taXioa  and  integrity,  than  that,  at  a  time  when  party 
rage  rau  high,  his  conduct  was  never  subjected  to  the 
■lightest  reproach,  or  the  charge  of  partiality. 

At  tlic  couclusioii  of  the  same  year,  he  commanded 
tlic  Monarch,  under  Admiral  Rodney.    Though  his  ship 

H  neither  coppered,  nor  remarkable  fur  sailing,  Captain 
Duncan  found  means  to  get  foremost  of  all  the  fleet  in 
tlie  actioa  with  Laugara ;  and,  on  beiug  warned  of  the 
danger  of  attacking  alone  three  of  the  enemy's  squadron, 
wltich  were  at  no  great  distance,  he  coolly  replied,  "  I 
wish  to  be  among  them."  Accordingly,  he  soon  came 
alongside  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  of  equal  force  with  the 
iHonarcli;  while  the  other  two,  of  the  same  magnitude, 
lay  within  musket-shot  to  leeward.  A  spirited  action 
began,  and  continued  for  liomctime;  during  which  the 
Monarch  was  exposed  to  the  (ire  of  her  three  adversaries; 
that,  however,  from  the  two  leeward  ships  suddenly 
id,  and  they  left  their  companion  to  shift  for  her- 
i£.  She  soon  after  struck,  and  proved  to  be  the  Sau 
Augastin,  of  seventy  guns ;  but,  on  boarding  the  prize, 
waa  found   in   such   a  disabled   state,  that    it  was 

med    advisable   to   abazidou  her :    the    two    frigates 
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were  pursued  and  taken^  by  some  of  the  other  English 
ships. 

In  17S9,  Captain  Duncan  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Rear-admiral ;  and  in  179S,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  North  Sea  fleet.  The  rest  of  his  profes- 
sional history  has  already  been  narrated. 

Two  circumstances  may,  however^  here  be  addedj 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  this  great  man.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  battle  off  Camperdown,  Admiral  Duncan 
assembled  the  crew  of  the  Venerable,  and^  kneeling  down, 
with  his  own  voice  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  victory  which  had  crowned  his  arms. 

When  the  Dutch  commander^  De  Winter^  came  on 
board  the  Venerable,  he  was  received  by  the  victor  wi 
all  the  refined  courtesy  which    distinguishes    modem 
European  warfare ;  and  soon  after,  the  two  M^lmiriil^ 
down  together  to  a  game  at  picquet. 

Lord  Duncan's  figure  was  tall  and  majestic, 
above  six  feet  high.     His  countenance  was  expresaive 
magnanimity,  joined  with  a  great  degree  of  candour 
gentleness.    His  piety  was  sincere,  and  without  ostenti 
tion;    and  his    social    virtues    made    him    universally 
beloved  in  the  circle  of  his  private  friends.    It 
observed,  that  Admiral  De  Winter  and  Admiral 
very  much  resembled  each  other  in  height  and  featurei. 
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CHAFfER  ra. 

A.  D.  1805  TO  I8O7. 

BuoNAPARTB  having  gained  the  hightest  seat  of  ambition^ 
announced  his  elevation,  with  a  proposal  for  peace,  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  letter  dated  the  2d  of  January^ 
J805.  The  mode  of  conveyance  was  no  less  curious  than 
the  ecHnpofition  itself.  The  Tickler  gun^brig  being  off 
Boulc^e  on  the  7th,  fell  in  with  a  fishing-vessel  which 
had  on  board  a  French  officer,  who  told  the  commander 
that  he  had  a  despatch  from  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Har- 
Towby,  and  which  had  been  sent  express  from  Paris, 
with  orders  for  its  being  forwarded  without  delay  to 
some  of  the  British  cruisers,  and  that  the  bearer  should 
accompany  it.  Upon  this,  the  brig  ran  into  the  Downs, 
and  put  the  officer  on  board  the  flag-ship,  from  whence  the 
letter  was  sent  express  to  the  foreign  office  the  same  night. 
The  letter,  as  afterwards  made  public  by  Talleyrand, 
was  as  follows  : — 

**  To  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

"Sir,  My  Brother, 

**  Cftlied  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence,  and  by  the 
faffrages  of  the  people  and  the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a 
wish  for  peace.  France  and  England  abuse  their  prosperity. 
They  may  contend  for  ages :  but  do  their  governments  well 
fulfil  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties?  and  will  not  so  much 
bloody  shed  usdessly,  and  without  a  view  to  any  end,  accuse 
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them  in  their  own  consciences  ?  I  consider  it  ai  no  disgrace 
to  make  the  first  step.  I  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved  to 
the  world,  that  I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war :  it,  besides, 
presents  nothing  that  I  need  to  fear.  Peace  is  the  wish  of  my 
heart ;  but  war  has  never  been  contrary  to  my  glory.  I  conjure 
your  Majesty  not  to  deny  yourself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace 
to  the  world,  nor  to  leave  that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your  diil- 
dren  ;  for,  in  fine,  cjere  never  was  a  more  fortunate  opportunity,  « 
nor  a  moment  more  favourable  to  silence  all  the  passions,  and  ^JL 
listen  only  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  reason. 

**  This  moment  once  lost,  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a  war,  .^^i 
which  all  my  efforts  will  not    be  able  to  terminate?      Youf^vjr 
Majesty  has  gained  more  within  ten  years,  both  in  territory  and 
riches,  than  the  whole  extent  of  Europe.     Your  nation  is  a 
the  highest  point  of  prosperity;  what  can  it  hope  from  war ?^ 
To  form  a  coalition  of  some  powers  on  the  Continent  ?  The  Cod— — 
tinent  will  remain  tranquil  ;  a  coalition  can  only  increase 
preponderance  and  continental  greatness  of  France.^-To  rene 
internal  troubles?    The  times  are  no   longer   the  same. — T( 
destroy  our  finances  ?    Finances,  founded  on  a  flourishing  cul-^ 
ture,  can  never  be  destroyed. — To  take  from  France  her  col 
nies?     Colonies  to  France  are  only  a  secondary  object; 
does  not  your  Majesty   already  possess  more  than  you  kn 
how  to  preserve  ? — If  your  Majesty  would  but  reflect ;  you  musS"-^  ^^ 
perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object,  without  any  pre — ^^"^ 
sumable  result  to  yourself.     Alas  !  what  a  melancholy  prospect;^    -J^^» 
to  cause  two  nations  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  fighting!     Th^^''^ 
world  is  sufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it :  ano^  .Oia 
reason  sufficiently  powerful,  to  discover  means  of  reconciling  ^^"'f 
every  thing,  when  the  wished-for  reconciliation  exists  on  bottS  :^«Ui 
sides. .  1  have,  however,  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  whicbB'^^^ 
is  precious  to  my  heart.     I  trust  your  Majesty  will  believe  ii^  ^  "^ 
the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  my  wish  to  give  you  ever^ 
proof  of  it. 

(Signed)  <<  Napolsov.  ' 
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This  extraordinary  epistle  received  the  following  an- 
-  8wer,  addressed  to  Talleyrand : 

**  His  Majesty  has  received  the  letter,  which  has  been  address- 
ed  to  him  by  the  head  of  the  French  govemmenty  dated  the 
Sod  of  'the  present  month.  There  is  no  object  which  his 
Majesty  has  more  at  heart,  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 
0|^rtunity  to  procure  again  to  his  subjects  the  advantages  of 
a  peace,  founded  on  a  basis  which  may  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  permanent  security  and  essential  interests  of  his  states. 
His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  this  end  can  only  be  attained 
by  arrangements,  which  may  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
fiitnre  safety  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  dangers  and  calamities  in  which  it  is  involved. 

**  ConformaUy  to  this  sentiment,  his  Majesty  feels  that  it 
18  impossible  for  him  to  answer  more  particularly  to  the  over- 
ture that  has  been  made  him,  until  he  shall  have  had  time  to 
commum'cate  with  the  powers  of  the  Continent,  with  whom  he 
is  engaged  in  confidential  connexions  and  relations,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  given  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  elevation  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  is  animated,  and  the  lively  interest  which  he  takes 
in  the  safety  and  independence  of  Europe. 

(Signed)  "Mulgrave." 

At  the  very  time  that  Buonaparte  was  making  this 
'  ridiculous  parade  of  affected  moderation,  his  plans  were 
organizing  for  extending  his  sovereignty  over  all  Europe. 
He  had  already  shewn  the  sincerity  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  a  pacificator,  by  his  conduct  to  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  both  which  powers  he  had  bound  to  his 
chariot-wheels,  and  dragged  into  a  ruinous  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  14th  of  January, 
when  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King 
in  person,  who,  after  noticing  the  Spanish  declaration 
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of  war,  and  the  recent  overture  Of  the  French  gorem- 
ment,  said,  ^'  In  considering  the  great  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices which  jthe  nature  of  the  contest  requires,  it  is  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  me,  tp  observe  the  many  proofs 
of  the  internal  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country." 

His  Majesty  having  retired,  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Addlngton,  now  created  Viscount  Sidmouth,  was 
introduced,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  bench, 
as  lord  president  of  the  council.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  house  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex,  with  a  great  number  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  opposition  party. 

The  address,  which,  as  usual,  was  a  mere  echo  of  the 
speech,  having  been  moved  and  seconded|,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  said  he  would  not  anticipate  any  discussion  on 
the  Spanish  war,  till  the  house  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  necessary  documents  to  form  a  judgment  of  ita 
policy  and  justice. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  appear,  not  only  that  the  laws  of  nations  had 
been  strictly  obser\Td  by  us,  but  that  nothing  had  taken 
place  derogatory  to  the  British  character. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  then  rose,  and  said,  that  though 
he  heartily  concurred  in  the  address,  yet  he  could  not 
help  expressing  some  apprehension,  that,  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  noble  secretary  of  state  had  mentioned  the 
war  with  Spain,  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that  business 
which  would  require  explanation. 

This  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  our  taking  three 
out  of  four  Spanish  ships,  laden  with  treasure  firom 
South  America,  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  war.  The  fourth  ship  blew  up,  and 
all  but  forty-six  persons  on  board  perished.    To  justify 
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this  icty  it  was  stated  that  the  Spaniards  had  an  arma- 
ment then  ready  to  put  to  sea  at  Ferrol ;  and  that  the 
arrival  of  the  treasure  ships  was  only  waited  for^  to 
commence  hostilities.  This^  however,  was  far  from 
being  considered  as  a  satisfactory  plea ;  and  the  legality 
of  the  ciq>tion  was  called  in  question^  not  only  abroad, 
but  in  parliament. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  without  giving  specific  notice,  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  Earl  Spencer  and  Lord  Grenville,  as  a  species 
of  piracy.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  joined  in  this  view  of 
the  case ;  but  Lord  Sidmouth  vindicated  the  measure,  as 
being  strictly  consonant  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
principles  of  common  justice. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  King,  after  taking  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  different  plans  of  defence,  that  had 
been  resorted  to  within  the  last  two  years,  moved,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  acts  passed  in 
the  two  last  sessions  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
to  consider  of  such  further  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

Earl  Camden  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  resisted  the 
motion,  which  was  vigorously  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  several  of  his  noble  friends,  who  mus- 
tered very  strong  in  opposition  to  ministers,  though 
without  effect. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  another  attack  was  made  by 
LfOrd  Damley,  in  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  take  under  consideration  the  state  of 
the  navy,  and  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty  board.  Lord 
Melville  entered  into  a  long  defence  of  his  administra- 

■ 

tion  at  the  head  of  the  marine  department,  and  particu- 
larly justified  the  building  and  repairing  ships  in  private 
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dock-yards ;  by  which  measure^  the  service,  he  said,  had 
greatly  profited.  His  lordship  was  answered  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  said  he  was  convinced 
that  the  vessels  built  in  the  king's  yards  were  far  supe- 
rior to  those  built  by  contract.  He  thought  the  navy 
board  was  highly  reprehensible,  and  totally  inefficient. 
There  was  not,  he  observed,  one  man  at  ttiat  board  adequate 
to  the  duties  of  it.  His  lordship  concluded  by  dedaring, 
that  he  should  think  it  an  injustice  done  to  himself^  if 
the  committee  was  not  appointed. 

ne  Duke  of  Clarence  spoke  also  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  His  Royal  Highness  said,  he  himself  had  been 
witness  to  the  grossest  and  most  flagitious  acta  of  mis- 
conduct in  many  persons,  from  the  highest  down  to 
the  lowest  in  office,  relative  to  the  management  in  the 
dock-yards.  As  to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Naval  Inquiry,  unless  his  Majesty's  ministers  thought 
proper  to  take  some  step  relative  to  it,  he  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  rext 
session. 

Several  speeches  having  been  made  on  both  sides,  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  eighty-eight  to  thirty-three  voices. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  the  royal  family  sustained  a 
loss  in  the  death  of  Prince  William-Henrj',  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  His  Royal  Highness  was  bom  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1743 ;  and  married,  September  6th,  1766, 
Maria,  Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children  :  Sophia  Maria,  born  May  29,  1773  ; 
Caroline  Augusta  Maria,  born  June  24,  1774,  and  died, 
March  14,  177^ ;  and  William  Frederick,  born  at  Rome, 
January  15,  177^« 

The  decejised  Duke  was  a  most  affectionate  father,  and 
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&  kind  master ;  nor  did  he,  in  any  one  instance,  omit  to 
Bhew  the  sincerest  attachment  to  his  brother  and  sove- 
reign. Aloof  from  idl  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and 
unsollied  by  political  faction,  he  kept  the  eren  tenor  of 
his  way ;  benevolent  without  ostentation,  and  dignified 
urithout  pride.  The  remains  of  the  royal  Duke  were 
privately  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Windsor  on  the 
fourth  of  September }  but  none  of  his  illustrious  relatives^ 
except  his  sou,  attended  the  funeral. 

About  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  under  his 
powerful  patronage  that  extraordinary  youth.  Master 
Betty,  commonly  called  the  ^^  Young  Iloscius,''  whose 
interests  his  Royal  Highness  promoted  so  vigorously, 
that  the  boy  was  soon  enabled  to  realize  a  fortune,  and 
retire  from  the  stage  before  maturity. 

The  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  had  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham ;  both  heroes  expiring  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  course  had  terminated  in  glory. 

How  the  Duke  of  Clarence  felt  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, will  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  to  Admiral 
ColUngwood : 

St  James*s,  November  9,  1805. 
**  Dear  Sir» 

*'  At  a  brother  Admiral,  and  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to 
my  King  and  country,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
most  important  victory  gained  on  the  21st  of  October,  by  your 
gallant  self,  and  the  brave  officers,  seamen,  and  royal  marines, 
under  your  command,  and  formerly  under  my  lamented  and 
inYaluabie  friend.  Lord  Nelson.  The  country  lamenU  the  hero, 
and  you  and  I  feel  the  loss  of  our  departed  friend.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  have  I  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
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Nelson,  and  must  ever,  both  publicly  and  privately^  regret  his 

loss. 

**  Earl  St  Vincent  and  Lord  Nelson,  both  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  accepted  from  me  a  sword ;  and  I  hope  you  will  now 
confer  on.  me  the  same  pleasure.  I  have  accordingly  sent  s 
sword,  with  which  I  trust  you  will  accept  my  sincere  wishes 
for  your  future  welfare.  I  must  request  you  will  let  me  hare 
the  details  of  the  death  of  our  departed  friend ;  and  I  em 
remain,  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours  unalterably, 

"William." 

This  letter  and  favour,  the  gallant  Admiral  acknov- 
ledged  in  language  that  did  honour  to  hig  sensibility 
and  modesty* 

''Queen,  off  Carthagena,  Deoember  18, 1605. 

"  Sir, 
**  1  cannot  express  how  great  my  gratitude  to  your  Ro]^  ^ 
Highness  is,  for  the  high  honour  which  you  have  done  me  'fc^J 
your  letter,  congratulating  me  on  the  success  of  his  Majesty?* 
fleet  against  his  enemies. 

''  This  instance  of  condescension,  and  mark  of  your  Ro^^T^ 
Highness's  kindness,  to  one  of  the  most  humble,  but  one  ^ 
the  most  faithful  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  is  deeply  engrar 
in  my  heart.  I  shall  ever  consider  it  as  a  great  happiness 
have  merited  your  Royal  Highness's  approbation,  of  which  pc^c 
sword  which  you  have  presented  to  me  is  a  testimony  so  big^^v 
honourable  to  me ;  for  which  I  beg  your  Royal  Highness  ^^^ 
accept  my  best  thanks,  and  the  assurance,  that  whenenar  ^ 
Majesty's  service  demands  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  use  it  in 
port  of  our  country's  honour,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
Majesty's  glory. 

"  The  loss  which  your  Royal  Highness  and  myself  have 
tained  in  the  death  of  lord  Nelson,  can  only  be  estimated      ^ 
those  who  had  the  happness  of  sharing  hii  friendship.       H* 
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bad  all  the  qualitie«  that  adorn  the  human  heart,  and  a  head 
whichy  by  its  quickness  of  perception,  and  depth  of  penetration, 
qaalified  him  for  the  highest  offices  of  his  profession.  But  why 
am  I  making  these  observations  to  your  Royal  Highness,  who 
knew  him  ?  Because  I  cannot  speak  of  him,  but  to  do  him  honour* 
*'  Your  Royal  Highness  desires  to  know  the  particular  cir- 
dUDStances  of  his  death.  I  have  seen  Captain  Hardy  but  for 
a  few  minutes  since,  and  understood  from  him,  that  at  the 
time  the  Victory  was  very  closely  engaged  in  rather  a  crowd  of 
ships,  and  that  when  Lord  Nelson  was  commending  some  ship 
that  was  conducted  much  to  his  satisfaction,  a  musket  ball 
struck  him  on  the  left  breast.  Captain  Hardy  took  hold  of 
him  to  support  him,  when  he  smiled,  and  said,  **  Hardy,  I 
believe  they  have  done  for  me  at  last."  He  was  carried  below  ; 
and  when  the  ship  was  disengaged  from  the  crowd,  he  sent  an 
officer  to  inform  me  that  he  was  wounded.  I  asked  the  officer,  if 
the  woand  was  dangerous.  He  hesitated ;  then  said,  he  hoped 
it  was  not ;  but  1  saw  the  fate  of  my  friend  in  his  eye,  for  his 
look  told  what  his  tongue  could  not  utter,  About  an  hour 
after,  when  the  action  was  over,  Captain  Hardy  brought  me 
the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  He  inquired  frequently 
bow  the  battle  went,  and  expressed  joy  when  the  enemy  were 
•Irikitig ;  in  his  last  moment  shewing  an  anxiety  for  the  glory 
at  hii  country,  though  regardless  of  what  related  to  his  own 
penoD* 

'     '^  I  huve  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
"  Your  Royal  Highness's 
.        <'  Most  obedient  and  most  humUe  Servant, 

"  E.  Cotu»owooD." 

At  the  solemn  funeral  of  the  great  hero,  on  the  9th  ot 
Jtnnary^  1806,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  his  brothers, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  attended, 
and  formed  part  of  the  procession  from  the  Admiralty 
to  St  PftuFe  Cathedral. 
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On  the  28th  of  the  same  months  Lord  Hairkesburjr 
moved  the  thanks  of  the  upper  house  of  P^liament  to 
the  Admirals  Collingwood,  Lord  Northesk,  and  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  with  the  captains  and  other  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  of  the  fleet. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  seconding 
the  motion,  entered  into  a  review  of  the  professional  life 
of  Lord  Nelson.  His  Royal  Highness  stated,  that  one 
of  the  most  excellent  features  in  the  character  of  his  late 
noble  and  gallant  friend,  was  that  devout  sense  of  reli- 
gion, \vhich  he  preserved  under  every  circumstance  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  glorious  career.  As  a  proof  of 
what  he  asserted,  he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
house,  read  the  last  lines  which  Lord  Nelson  bad  written. 
So  composed  was  he,  that  when  the  fleet  was  advancing 
to  force  the  enemy's  line,  and  before  the  firing  began, 
which,  in  fact,  did  not  commence  till  the  line  had  been 
broken,  he  sat  down,  and  wrote  what  he  should  now 
read.  The  illustrious  Duke  then  read  a  prayer,  the  first 
sentence  of  which  was  to  the  following  purport : — **  May 
Ahnighty  God,  whom  I  worship  with  all  my  heart, 
for  the  sake  of  my  country  and  of  all  Europe,  grant  me 
a  glorious  victor)^"  The  last  sentence  expressed  his 
determination  ^'  not  to  forget  the  duties  of  huma- 
nity," and  the  prayer  concluded  with  "Amen,  Amen, 
Amen." 

The  death  of  Lord  Nelson  was  followed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  event  happened  at  his  villa,  on  Putney 
Heath,  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  23d  of  January, 
1806.  His  health  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  declining 
stiite  ;  but  the  illness  which  terminated  fatally,  originated 
in  extreme  anxiety,  and  intense  application  to  business. 
His  whole  nervous  system  was  so  deranged^  that,  for 
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-n-pcks  together,  ho  could  not  sleep,  and   tlii9  priviition 
of  re«t  led  to  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  constitution. 

The  day  before  he  died,  he  received  the  sacrament, 
from  the  hands  of  his  venerable  tutor  and  friend,  the 
BUhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  most  composed  and  resigned 
lUte  of  mind.  He  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  prelate, 
vrho  »at  up  with  him  all  night,  the  sense  he  had  of  hia 
own  unworthinesa,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  ' 
God,  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  His  lastwords  were, 
"  Oh,  my  country  !" 

On  the  27th,  the  House  of  Commons  voted,  that  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  minititer  should  be  at  the  public 
expense,  and  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his 
mcmorj,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminater, 

This  motion,  however,  was  not  carried  without  oppo- 
sition ;  and  among  Us  opponents,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  was  Mr.  Windham,  the  very  man  who  had 
been  his  active  coadjutor  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
late  war.  Mr.  Ryder  did  no  more  than  justice,  in  saying, 
"  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  evinced 
an  heroic  disregard  of  every  natural,  and  every  moral 
feeling;  and  that  his  conduct  would,  no  doubt,  serve 
u  B  wftrning  to  his  new  political  associates." 

This  motion  was  succeeded  by  another,  for  the  grant 
of  forty- thousand  pounds  to  discharge  the  debts  ef  Mr. 
Pitt.  This  proposition  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Fox, 
ill  supporting  it,  said,  Mr.  Pitt  was  minister  twenty  years, 
«nd,  excepting  the  Cin(|ue  Ports,  he  never  heard  of  any 
thing  he  hod  obtained  of  an  advantageoua  nature.  He  con- 
viderod  biui  as  a  person  eminently  disintcreeted,  and  that 
this  was  the  appropriate  renvard  for  diatuterestedness. 

The  death  of  this  great  statesman  was  the  dissolutio 
of  the  tulministration  T  but,  previous  to  the  formation  of 
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a  new  cabinet,  Lord  Hawkesbury  secured  to  himself  the 
wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  well  knowing,  that  the 
party  now  coming  into  power,  would  set  aside  any  pre- 
tensions he  might  have  to  the  appointment. 

On  the  3d  of  February  all  the  political  arrangementa 
were  settled — ^Lord  Grenville  being  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  treasury ;  Charles  Fox,  foreign  secretary ;  Thomaa 
Erskine,  lord  chancellor ;  Lord  Howick,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty;  and  the  other  offices  filled  by  their  friends. 

The  attachment  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  new 
ministry  appeared  conspicuously  on   the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when,  with  the  Duke    of    Bedford    and    Loid^ 
Howick,  he  accompanied  Lord  Erskine  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  that  nobleman  took  the  oaths^  and  hi*^ 
seat  on  the  bench. 

At  this  time  the  whole  Continent,  with  the  ecceptiooB^ 
of  Russia,  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  who 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  on  the  2nd  of  December^ 
and  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  which  immediately  succeeded. 
it,  was  enabled  to  assume  a  higher  tone  than  ever,  in. 
addressing  his  servile  senate.    On  the  5th  of  March,  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  majestic  pomp,  and  said,  '^  Since 
your  last  meeting,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  has  been 
united  with  England;   but  my  armies  never  ceased  to 
conquer,  until  I  ordered  them  to  cease  to  combat.    I 
have  avenged  the  cause  of  the  weak  states  whidh  wera 
oppressed  by  the  strong.     My  allies  have  acquired  in* 
creased  power  and  consideration.    My  enemies  are  sab^ 
dued  and  abashed.    The  House  of  Naples  has  for  ever 
lost  its  crown.    The  whole  Peninsula  of  Italy  belongs  to 
the  Great  Empire.     I,  as  the  Chief  of  that  Empire,  am 
the  guarantee  of   the  sovereigns   and  constitutions  by 
which  its  several  parts  are  governed.^' 
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After  dilating  in  this  strain  upon  his  personal  achieve- 
sMmts,  ftnd  the  glory  of  France^  the  conqueror  deigned 
to  acknowledge  that  one  circumstance  of  an  untoward 
nature  had  oecurred.  In  consequence  of  a  battle^  impru- 
dffiBtly  commenced^  said  he^  '^  we  have  lost  some  ships 
by  the  storms/'  Having  thus  noticed  the  defeat  of  his 
fleet,  Napoleon  added^  ^^I  desire  peace  with  England. 
Mot  a  moment's  delay  shall  it  experience  on  my  part.  I 
shall  be  ready  always  to  conclude  it,  taking  for  its  basis 
tiie  treaty  of  Amiens." 

This  declaration  occasioned  a  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Talleyrand,  the  result  of  which  was,  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Yarmouth,  now  Marquis  of  Hert-' 
ford,  to  the  office  of  negociator;  but  he  was  soon  succeeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

On  the  12th  of  June  this  year,  the  trial  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, by  impeachment,  before  the  peers  in  Westminster 
Hall,  terminated  in  an  acquittal  of  all  the  charges.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  5  and 
his  brothers  were  divided.  The  Dukes  of  Clarence, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  voted  Lord  Melville  guilty  of  several 
of  the  charged ;  while  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland, 
and  Cambridge,  pronounced  him  not  guilty,  on  the  whole 
matter  of  accusation. 

In  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  terminated  on  the 
23d  of  July,  the  incomes  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  increased;  that  of  theDuke  of  Clarence 
and  his  younger  brothers  was  raised  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

During  the  summer,  public  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited,  but  not  gratified,  by  an  inquiry,  instituted  at  the 
command  of  the  King,  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  on  charges  of  the  most  serious  nature,  alleged 
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against  her  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.  The  inves- 
tigation was  conducted  by  the  noble  commissioners^ 
Erskine,  Grenville^  Spencer,  and  Ellenborough,  with  great 
secrecy }  nor  were  the  particulars  made  public  for  some 
years.  The  result  was,  however,  favourable  to  the  Prin- 
cess, and  there  the  matter  ended  for  the  present.  While 
the  examination  was  going  on,  the  Prince  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  made  a  tour  through  the  northern  part  of 
England.  On  Thursday,  the  29th  of  September^  the 
royal  brothers  visited  Liverpool,  where  they  were  sump- 
tuously entertained  by  the  Corporation,  who  presented 
the  Prince  with  the  freedom  of  the  borough  in  a  gold 
box,  which  His  Royal  Highness  graciously  accepted. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  had  before  received  tl  at  mark  of 
respect;  and  his  portrait  at  full  length,  foi  which  he 
was  pleased  to  sit  to  Mr.,  now  Sir  Martin  Sbee,  at  the 
request  of  the  same  body,  adorned  the  grand  hall  where 
the  illustrious  guests  were  entertained. 

While  the  two  Princes  were  on  this  tour,  the  admini- 
stration, which  had  been  so  lately  formed,  suffered  a  se- 
vere shock  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  remains  on 
the  10th  of  October,  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  his 
great  rival,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Fox  had  for  a  considerable  time  laboured  unde 
a  dropsical  complaint,  which  in  the  middle  of  June  bo 
such  an  alarming  appearance,  that  the  physicians  de 
clared  it  necessary  he  should  refrain  from  business, 
the  7th  of  August  he  underwent  the  operation  of  tappings 
when  about  sixteen  quarts  of  water  were  extracted 
The  next  day,  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  from  Brighton, 
on  purpose  to  visit  his  friend,  and  expressed  the  satis- 
faction he  felt  at  finding  him  much  relieved.  This,  how  ^ 
ever,  as  in  most  cases,  was  but  a  temporary  respit^^ 
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The  symptoms  returned  with  accumulated  force ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  September,  this  eminent  politician,  and  ac- 
complished orator,  expired. 

Three  days  after  the  interment  of  Mr.  Fox,  his  friend 
Lord  Lauderdale  arrived  in  London,  to  report  the  fate 
of  his  mission  to  France.  It  appeared  that,  in  all  his 
interviews  with  Talleyrand,  his  lordship  had  met  with 
nothing  but  evasion,  chicanery,  and  deceit.  Duruig  the 
time  of  his  stay,  the  French  government  was  busily  en-^ 
gaged  in  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  Prussia ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  had  left  Paris  to 
join  the  grand  army,  that  the  English  minister  thought 
of  moving.  His  lordship,  indeed,  was  kindly  offered 
such  accommodation  as  the  country-house  of  General 
Junot  afforded,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  but  being 
of  opinion  that  his  native  air  would  be  more  salubrious, 
he  demanded  his  passports,  which,  after  much  delay, 
and  not  a  little  insult,  he  obtained. 

Thus  ended  a  negociation,  which,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, was  inauspicious,  and  soon  rendered  England 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  It,  however,  com- 
pletely answered  the  purpose  of  Napoleon,  whose  designs 
began  to  be  devch)pcd,  in  a  treaty  which  detached  Ba- 
varia, Wirtemberg,  and  several  other  minor  states,  from 
their  connexion  with  the  German  empire,  and,  by  the 
name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  placed  them 
under  the  protection  of  France.  The  next  step  adopted 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  was  the 
degradation  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  who,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  became  the  herald  of  his  own  disgrace,  by  pub- 
lishing an  explicit  renunciation  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
and  taking  in  exchange  the  inferior  title  of  Emperor  of 

Austria. 
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AlHrmfed  by  these  strides  of  gigantic  ambition^  the 
kih^  of  Prussia  ho^  changed  his  cdnduct^  atld  renewed 
his  connection  with  Britain.  But  it  was  too  late :  the 
Fivnch^  with  Napoleon  at  their  head^  entered  Prussia  on 
the  8th  of  October,  and^  on  the  14th,  the  battle  of  Jena 
debided  the  fate  of  that  country.  The  king  retreated 
from  the  field  with  his  guards,  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  mortally  wounded.  From  this  time  no  eflTec- 
ttittl  resistance  was  made  by  the  Prussians ;  and,  on  the 
Sj^th,  Victor  made  his  grand  entry  into  Berlin.  In  the 
pirocianiation  which  Napoleon  issued  from  Potsdam^  he 
AtetibUticed  his  intention  to  march  immediately  against 
the  tludliians,  who  would,  he  said,  if  they  advanced, 
^'flnd  ahother  Austeriitz  in  Prussia.''  He  conduded  his 
philippic  with  this  emphatic  comment  oh  the  retrent 
negociation  with  the  British  government:  "We  will  be 
no  longer  the  sport  of  a  treacherous  peace.  And  we 
will  not  lay  down  our  arms,  till  we  have  obliged  the 
English,  those  eternal  enemies  of  our  nation,  to  renounce 
the  scheme  of  disturbing  the  Continent,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  seas/'  This  declaration  was  followed  ug  by  the 
confiscation  of  all  British  merchandise  at  Hamburgh, 
and  other  ports  and  territories  occupied  by  the  French 
armies.  Marshal  M ortier  was  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  edict,  and  he  fulfilled  his  commisiion  with 
a  rigour  which  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  ha^e  not 
forgotten  to  this  day. 


^9iW^m  of  BfEijAyjo^'  ^ 
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ScTCH  was  the  gloomy  state  of  afifaifs  wbeii  Parliameiit 
le- assembled  on  the  2nd  of  January,  }807«  frord  Qj^n- 
vUle  in  the  Upper,  and  Lord  |Jpwick  iu  ^^  l«ower 
House,  moved  an  a4dres8  to  the  King  5  the  t;^pr  pf  \fbtch 
Wf»,  to  express  their  approbation  of  his  l^ajesty's  eflfor^^ 
to  restore  the  blessing  of  peace.  Long  debater  ^p^i^ed, 
but  the  address  was  carried  without  opposition. 

On  the  same  day.  Lord  Grenvllle  introduced  ft  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which,  after  a  fevf  obser- 
vations from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  wiis  read  tlie  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  having  been  read.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  repeated  all  his  former  arguments  against  this  ne- 
fiuioua  tra£Sc,  and  concluded  his  speecb  witl)  a  brilliaqt 
encomium  upon  the  talents,  virtue,  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  whom  millions  yet  unborn,  he  said, 
would  be  indebted  for  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  rose,  and  said,  he  wi^s  glad  to  find 
that  the  negroes  now  employed  in  the  laborious  business 
of  our  colonial  establishments^  were  not  to  be  included  in 
the  present  arrangements,  but  were  to  be  permitted  to 
fulfil  their  important  duties.  He  was  pleased  also  to  find 
it  admitted,  that  those  at  present  concerned  in  the  African 
trade,  had  engaged  in  their  conmerciol  puT^Hitd  vufki^X 
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the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Much  had  been  misappre- 
hended on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  traffic 
itself,  by  persons  who  had  no  local  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  himself,  the  habits  of  his  life 
had  given  him  opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts  from 
the  best  authorities  3  and  he  had  visited  every  one  of  the 
islands,  where  he  had  conversed  with  some  of  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  persons,  on  their  culture,  pro- 
duce, climate,  and  population. 

It  was  a  little  singular,  that,  after  exhibiting  a  style 
of  declamatory  accusation  against  the  planters,  not  im- 
usual  on  this  subject,  the  noble  lord  (Grenville)  had 
adduced  but  one  or  two  insulated  examples  of  cruelty 
towards  the  negroes,  to  support  all  his  broad  and  con- 
fident assertions.  The  truth  was,  that  human  nature 
was  much  the  same  in  every  country ;  and  that  the 
planters,  as  well  as  their  lordships,  had  hearts  sensible 
to  the  calamities  of  their  fellow-beings.  It  was  useless 
to  resign  this  trade,  for  other  nations  would  pursue  it, 
if  we  abandoned  it,  and  under  circumstances  much  less 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  Africans ;  the  idea,  then, 
of  abolishing  the  trade,  was  nugatory  and  absurd:  it 
might  be  transferred  into  worse  hands,  but  it  would  stiU 
be  persevered  in,  with  all  the  distresses,  and  many  more, 
which  the  enemies  of  this  commerce  were  so  fond  of 
detailing.  The  situation  of  St.  Domingo  was  a  warning 
not  to  try  experiments  unnecessarily.  The  population 
of  that  rich  country  had  been  reduced,  since  the  insur- 
rection, from  250,000  to  100,000  souls  ;  and  whether  the 
same  horrors  were  to  be  experienced  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  in  consequence  of  these  new  projects,  was  yet 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Among  the  effects  of  such 
measures^  one  must  be^  that  his  Majesty,  by  the  molti- 
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^tode  of  seizures,  (for  the  wliole  navy  of  Englajid  could  not 
invvent  the  trade,)  wo^dd  become  the  greatest  slave  mer- 
■^ant  in  the  world.  Another  consequence  to  be  apprehend- 
ed wa8>  that  the  maritime  strength  of  the  nation  ivould 
be  destroyed ;  foronthe  African  trade,  more  than  any  Other 
Tesoarce,  depended  tlie  supply  of  our  navy,  which  had 
Tendered  the  name  of  Britain  glorious  in  every  part  of 
tiie  world.  A  third  retsult  would  be,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  state  would  be  largelj  diminished,  from  which 
the  supplies  for  that  navy  must  be  drawn. 

Many  illustrious  characters  had  been  mentioned,  who 
bud  not  only  approved,  but  contributed  to  the  establish- 
Oieiit  of  this  commerce  :  from  the  circle  of  hia  own  im- 
mediate acciuaintanee,  he  could  add  several  others,  who 
concurred  in  the  same  sentiment,  and  who  were  an  orna- 
ment to  their  profession.  Among  these,  he  might  mention 
a  gallant  admiral,  with  whom  he  was  allied  in  the  closest 
Intimacy,  Lord  Nelson,  who  had  received,  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  a  grateful  people. 
Should  the  bill  pass,  he  hud  no  doubt  that  the  supporters  of 
,  U  would  soon  regret  their  precipitation ;  and  if  the  present 
ministers  continued  so  long  in  office,  he  entertained  no 
doubt,  that,  in  three  or  four  years,  they  would  retrace 
tiiptr  steps,  and  apply  to  parliament  that  the  trade 
night  be  again  resumed.  But  be  the  event  what  it  would 
n  other  respects,  to  his  mind  it  was  perfectly  clear,  that, 
iritbotit  this  trade,  the  West  Indies  must  be  last  to 
Britain ;  and  without  the  West  Indies,  not  only  the  dig- 
nity and  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  gone,  but  its  very 
BXiBtence  as  an  independent  empire  would  cease. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Gloncester  took  up  the  argument  iu 
opposition  to  bis  royal  cousin,  and  declared,  that  he  was 
ivady  to  meet  the  questiou  either  ou  the  ground  of  the 
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inhum^ity>  or  the  expediency,  of  the  commerce.  Kis 
Highness  detailed  some  shocking  instances  of  the  cruelty 
of  tlie  slave-dealers ;  and  obseryedi  that  the  populatiop 
had  been  retarded  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  severity 
with  which  the  negroes  were  treated. 

Earl  St.  Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that,  from  his 
own  experience,  he  was  enabled  to  state,  that  the  West 
India  islands  formed  a  paradise  itself  to  the  negroes,  in 
comparison  with  their  native  country.  Knowing  this, 
he  was  surprised  at  the  proposition  before  the  house; 
and,  considering  the  high  character  and  inteUigence  of 
the  noble  mover,  he  declared  that  he  could  accpuiit  ii|  no 
other  way  for  his  bringing  it  forward,  than  by  supppsing 
some  Obi-man  had  cast  his  spell  upon  him.  ^ 

The  Earl  of  Northesk  replied  to  his  brother  admiral, 
and  observed,  that  if  humane  treatment  were  practised 
towards  the  negroes,  he  was  certain,  from  his  knowlei}ge 
of  the  colonies,  that  a  sufficient  supply  would  be  kept  up 
for  every  purpose  of  cultivation ;  but  such  treatment,  the 
good  effects  of  which  he  had  witnessed  in  some  islands, 
was  not,  he  much  feared,  likely  to  become  general,  unless 
the  planters  were  precluded  from  obtaining  further  sup- 
plies by  .importation.  As  to  what  Earl  St.  Vinpeat  ^lad 
said,  with  respect  to  the  celestial  comforts  of  the  slaves, 
he  was  disposed  to  think,  that,  however  lonjp  the  iioUe 
lord  might  have  been  stationed  in  the  Westlndie^^  b^ 
had  seen  very  little  of  the  interior  of  the  colonies^  or  hip 
would  not  have  made  the  assertion. 

After  several  other  peers  had  delivered  their  sentii^entii 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carrie^j  hy  a  ma- 
jority of  sixty-four ;  and  on  the  10th,  the  bill  waa  sent 
down  to  the  Comn^ons ;  where  it  fipally  passed  on  the 
23d  of  Marph^  and  on  the  25t)i  it  received  the  fojal  fuuent 
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With  the  cbmpletbn  bf  that  hnportant  measure,  the 
existence  of  the  administration  terminated. 

This  extraordinary  occurrence  originated  in  a  dislike 
expressed  by  the  King  to  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Howick  into  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  ^'for  allowing  all  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  the  army  and 
tiavy,  and  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  that  rdigioii/' 

The  sovereign,  at  first,  was  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  bill  now  proposed,  was  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
tension of  an  act  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the 
year  1798,  by  which  Catholic  officers  there,  were  allowed 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  without  any  test.  Now,  as  in 
the  event  of  such  officers  being  ordered  to  England  with 
their  regiments,  the  Irish  act  would  not  protect  them, 
it  seemed  advisable  that  the  same  should  be  made  effec- 
tual in  their  behalf,  but  in  their  behalf  only.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  present  bill  was  so  constructed,  that 
all  persons  serving  in  the  navy  and  army  would  have 
been  released  from  the  former  oaths  and  tests.  As  soon  as 
the  King  perceived  this,  he  expressed  his  disapprobation 
in  strong  terms,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

To  prevent  the  possible  recurrence  of  such  a  measure, 
his  Majesty  demanded  a  pledge  from  ministers,  that  they 
Would  not  renew  the  Catholic  question  in  any  shape. 
This  pledge  they  refused  to  give,  and  their  ejection  from 
office  immediately  followed.  Three  of  the  number  were 
adverse  to  the  conduct  of  their  colleagues  in  this  business ; 
Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Sheridan :  but 
they  were  displaced  with  the  rest.  To  the  two  latter, 
the  loss  was  great ;  for  their  circumstances  were  such, 
that  they  coidd  ill  afford  to  relinquish  the  emoluments 
oi  office,    Sheridan  avenged  himself  by  a  bitter  sarcasm 
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on  his  associates,  for  their  temerity  in  bringing  forward 
the  Catholic  question. 

"Why  did  they  not  put  it  off,  as  Fox  did?"  said  he, 
^^  I  have  heard  of  men  running  their  heads  against  a  wall ; 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  men  building  a 
wall,  and  squaring  and  clamping  it,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  knocking  out  their  brains  against  it/' 

Lord  Erskine,  in  his  place,  professed  himself  in  prin- 
ciple an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  Bill ;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  but  highly  approve  of  and  admire  the  fimmess 
displayed  on  the  present  occasion  by  his  Majesty. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet  was  placed  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Lord  Eldon 
took  the  great  seal;  Mr.  Perceval  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  ;  Lord  Mulgrave  was  appointed  to  the 
admiralty ;  and  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  were  the  new  secretaries  of  state. 

This  change  was  succeeded  by  a  general  election,  which 
was  very  vigorously  contested  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom 5  and,  perhaps,  upon  no  former  occasion,  except  the 
dissolution  of  the  coalition  ministry,  were  the  feelings 
so  strongly  excited,  as  they  now  were,  by  the  cry  of 
"No  Popery." 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  22d  of  June, 
when  a  trial  of  strength  took  place  between  the  late 
ministers  and  their  successors,  on  amendments  to  the 
address.  But  the  result  was  a  triumph  to  the  present 
cabinet ;  the  majorities  in  both  houses  being  so  great, 
as  to  establish  their  solidity  upon  a  firm  basis.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  any  part  in 
these  transactions,  nor  does  his  name  occur  in  the  de- 
bates that  arose  out  of  them. 

On  the  14th  of  August^  this  short  parliamentary  ses^ 
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■  won  closed,  when  the  Chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the 
L£ing,  said,  "  Hia  Majesty  trusts  that  his  people  will 
iilways  be  ready  to  support  hini  in  every  measure  which 
I  may  be  necessary  to  defeat  the  designs  of  his  enemies 
I  against  the  indepeodence  of  his  dominions ;  and  to  niaiu- 
Itsin  against  any  undue  pretensions,  and  against  any 
I  hostile  confederacy,  those  just  riglits,  wliich  his  Majesty 
I  is  always  desirous  to  exercise  with  temper  and  mode- 
[  ration ;  but  which,  as  essential  to  the  honour  of  hia 
I  crown,  and  the  true  interests  of  hia  people,  he  is  deter- 
Pnined  never  to  surrender." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  the  combination  of  the  northern 
powers  against  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Russians  in  the  battle  of  Friedland.     The  con- 
ference at  Tilsit,  which  followed  that  event,  compelled 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Frederick- Willi  am  to    op- 
pose their  old  and  faithful  ally ;  and  accordingly  all  the 
porta  in  the  north  M-ere  shiit  against  British  commerce.        j 
Under  these  circnmstances,  another  attack  upon  Copen- 
rhagcn  became  expedient,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and 
lelf-defence.      On  the  18th  of  July,  a  fleet,  nnder  the 
I  command  of  Admiral   Gambicr,  sailed   from  Yarmouth 
toads  J  and  on  the  26th,  another  squadron  under  Admiral 
Essington,  with  one  hundred  transports,  containing  hf- 
[CD  thousand  troops,  followed.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Jackson 
I  sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
Keffecting,  by  an  amicable  negociatiou,  that  which  other- 
■wise  must  be  done  by  force.     The  condition  upon  which 
ihe  minister  had  orders  to  insist,  was,  the  delivery  of  the 
[Danish  fleet  to  the  British  admiral,  on  an  assurance  that 
whole  should  be   restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
r  with  France.     The  proposition  was  rejected,  a  bom- 
vbudcnent  ensued,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  city 
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was  nduoed  to  ubee.  After  this  waste  of  property  tai 
lifs^  the  goyemor,  to  prevent  total  dettructioD^  deiirtd 
an  umiatice,  to  afford  time  for  a  capitulatitmi  Tka 
artidaa  were  iood  aetUedj  and  eighteot  ships  of  the 
line,  fifteen  frigates,  with  a  huge  quimti^  of  naTal  Btdrei 
Were  brought  to  England.  In  consequence  of  this  bread 
of  neutrality,  the  Emperor  Alexander  iasued  a  declanilnoi^ 
in  which  he  engaged  never  to  renew  bis  alliance  with 
Britain  till  flatisfaction  shoold  be  made  to  Demoailc. 

Two  circumstanceji  connected  with  ibis  expedition 
merit  notice,  especially  as  they  have  not  been  related 
In  any  of  the  publiihcd  narratives  of  the  transaetionb  at 
Copenhagen. 

In  the  year  178&t  tiie  Crown  Prince  of  Dounaik  !«• 
ceived  from  bis  uncle,  the  King  of  England,  a  sloop  df 
war,  as  a  present.  When  our  fleet  carried  away  the 
Danish  navy,  and  cleared  the  arsenal,  they  left  Uiia  sloop 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  The  prince,  however,  on  his  return 
to  the  capital,  ordered  that  the  vessel  should  be  manned 
by  sixteen  British  sailors,  who  bad  been  made  prisoners, 
furnished  with  the  necessary  provisions,  and  then  sent 
back  to  England. 

When  the  prince  fled  from  Copenhagen  in  disguise, 
he  was  taken  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Richard  Keats,  in 
his  passage  across  the  Belt.  He  was  immediately  rec<^- 
nized ;  but  our  people,  affecting  not  to  know  him,  gene- 
rously permitted  him  to  continue  his  route. 

The  generality  of  the  people  of  Denmark  were  mitc^ 
displeased  with  the  prince,  for  provoking  hostilities  ]  and 
refusing  to  give  up  a  Beet,  which  he  could  not  defend, 
and  which,  besides,  was  an  absolute  burden,  instead  of 
a  benefit,  to  the  nation.  One  of  the  most  distressing 
ctdamitles  in  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen^  tuppMied 
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to  tha  fionily  of  Profesgor  Homemann.  A  bomb  forced 
its  way  into  his  houae,  and  dreadfully  mutilated  his  three 
daughten.  One  had  both  her  legs  broken,  and  the 
othcra  weie  maimed  in  nearly  a  similar  manner. 

The  Gondoct  of  the  crown  prince  to  the  governor 
Kemaa  was  very  severe  and  ungrateful.  This  officer 
iMiggedf  on  account  of  his  age,  to  decline  the  station  to 
which  he  was  now  specially  appointed,  but  no  excuse 
ivould  be  admitted.  After  fulfilling  his  orders,  and  de- 
fending the  city  as  long  as  he  could,  the^  count  signed  a 
treaty,  to  save  the  rest  of  Copenhagen  from  being  reduced 
to  ashes.  For  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  brought 
to  trial,  and  disgraced. 

Napoleon  now  developed  his  designs  upon  the  south 
of  Europe.  He  b^^  with  demanding  of  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  that  it  should  break  off  all  connexion  with  Great 
Britain,  imprison  the  English  in  Portugal,  and  confiscate 
their  property.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  seized 
all  the  Portuguese  vessels  that  were  in  the  French  ports. 
This  was  followed  by  the  march  of  an  army  into  Portu- 
gal, upon  which  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  whole  royal 
family  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  embarked  in  a  squadron 
of  English  ships,  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Portuguese  fleet,  sailed  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Britain,  when  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence entered  upon  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Hitherto,  his  Royal  Highness  had  avoided  any  thing  like 
public  display ;  but  his  birth-day  was  now  celebrated  at 
Bushy  Park,  with  a  fete  that  attracted  very  general 
notice  and  observation. 

But  we  shall  pass  over  these  ephemeral  scenes  of  fes- 
tivity, to  notice  the  arrival  in  England  of  two  fugitives  ; 
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now  become  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  depressed  aii& 
persecuted  royalty. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  July,  the  Duchess  of  Bnms* 
wick,  having  lost  her  husband,  and  witnessed  the  ruin 
of  her  country,  landed  firom  the  Clyde  frigate  at  Graves- 
end,  and  proceeded  to  Montagu  House,  the  residence  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  on  Blackheath.  On  Tliursday, 
the  King  went  to  visit  his  sister ;  and  the  interview,  under 
such  melancholy  circumstances,  after  a  separation  of 
more  than  forty  years,  was  exceedingly  affecting. 

The  corporation  of  Liondon  soon  after  waited  in  state 
upon  the  venerable  duchess,  with  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion, which  concluded  with  these  words.  ^'Deeply  impress- 
ed. Madam,  as  we  are,  by  the  extraordinary  events  which 
have  occasioned  your  return,  we  trust  that  your  Royal  and 
Serene  Highness  will  permit  us  to  express  the  sincere 
joy  we  feel  at  your  restoration  to  the  shores  of  a  free 
and  loyal  people  ;  not  more  attached  to  a  good  and  vene- 
rable King  by  duty  to  his  supreme  and  august  station, 
than  by  affection  to  his  sacred  person  and  family.'' 

To  this  address  her  Royal  Highness  replied  briefly,  by 
an  expression  of  her  grateful  thanks  and  satisfaction. 

By  the  King's  direction,  a  house  was  taken  and  fitted 
up  in  Hanover  Square  for  his  sister,  who  preferred  a 
private  establishment  of  her  own,  upon  an  economical 
scale,  to  a  residence  in  either  of  the  roval  mansions.  In 
the  following  year,  parliament  voted  a  grant  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  to  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Louis  XVHI.,  under  the  title 
of  the  Count  de  Lille,  landed  at  Yarmouth,  from  a  Swedish 
frigate.  This  unfortunate  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
line  of  monarchs,  after  being  driven  from  one  part  of 
Europe  to  another,  sought  refuge  in  Sweden  j  but  having 
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?eB8on  to  fear  that  his  person  was  far  from  being  safe^ 
even  in  that  distant  r^ion,  he  resolved  upon  coming  to 
England.  Here  his  reception  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  national  character.  At  landing  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  magistracy,  and  all  the  naval  and  military 
officers  on  the  station.  Here,  also,  he  had  not  only  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  his  brother,  commonly  styled  Mon- 
sieur, (from  whom  he  had  been  separated  fourteen  years^) 
but  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans;  all  of  whom  had  come  thither 
on  Sunday  from  Castle  Howard,  where  they  had  been  on 
a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  From  Yarmouth,  the  kiug 
and  his  suite  proceeded  the  next  day  to  a  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  Essex. 

The  following  instance  of  genuine  feeling,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  seamen,  deserves  here  to  be  recorded. 
When  Louis  quitted  the  frigate,  he  was  rowed  on  shore 
in  the  barge  of  Admiral  Douglas.  As  a  mark  of  atten- 
tion, the  king  left  a  purse  of  fifteen  guineas,  to  be  given 
to  the  boat's  crew,  to  drink  his  health.  When  the  money 
was  offered  to  the  men,  they  all  refused  to  take  it; 
but  sent  the  admiral  a  letter,  verbatim  et  literatimy  as 

follows : 

Majestic,  6th  day  of  Nov.  1807. 

"  Please  your  Honour. 

"  We  holded  a  talk  about  that  there  15£  that  were  sent  us,  and 
we  hope  no  offence,  your  honour.  We  dont  like  to  take  it, 
because  as  how  we  knows  fast  enuff,  that  it  was  the  true  king  of 
France  that  went  with  your  honour  in  the  boat,  and  that  he  and 
our  noble  King,  God  bless  'em  both,  and  give  every  one  his 
right,  is  good  friends  now  ;  and  besides  that,  your  honour  gived 
order  long  ago,  not  to  take  no  money  from  nobody,  and  we 
never  did  take  none :  and  Mr.  Leneve,  that  steered  your  honour 
and  that  there  king,  says  he  wont  have  no  hand  in  it,  and  so 
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does  Andrew  Young,  the  proper  cozen ;  and  we  hopei  no  of- 
fence,  so  we,  one  and  all,  begs  not  to  take  it  at  all.  So  no  more 
at  present  from  your  honour's  dutiful  servants, 

''Andrew  Young,  coxen — James  Mann— ^Lewis  Bryaii«*-James 
Lord — James  Hood— >W.  £dmund*-«James  Holshan*-* 
Thomas  Leneve — ^T.  Simmers — ^Thomas  Kerane— *Siiium 
Duff— W.  Fairclough — John  Churchill— T»  Lawrenco — 
Jacob  Gabriel — William  Mutaey." 

This  year  closed  with  a  circum'stance,  which  paralyzed 
the  mercantile  world.  On  the  22d  of  December,  the 
American  Congress  passed  what  was  called  a  non-inter- 
course act.  In  order  to  avoid  the  losses,  which  co^ld 
not  thil  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  France  and  England,  to  the  injury  of  commerce,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  laying  an  embargo  upon  all  American  vessels, 
and  prohibiting  them  from  leaving  any  of  their  ports ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ships  belonging  to  other  nations 
were  commanded  to  depart  at  a  short  notice,  whether 
laden  or  not. 

Thus  Britain,  against  whom  this  decree  was  princi- 
pally levelled,  might  be  truly  said  to  reign  empress  of 
the  ocean  without  a  shore. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1808,  the  parliament  was 
opened  by  commission,  and  tbe  King's  speech  read  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  very  long,  and  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  a  recapitulation  of  the  events  that  had  occurred 
since  the  prorogation.  It  stated,  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  apprised  of  the  enemy's  intention,  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  to  force  the  neutral  powers  into  co-operation 
against  this  country,  and  to  employ  the  whole  naval  force 
of  Europe  for  that  purpose,  but  specifically  the  fleets  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark.    On  this  ground,  the  proceed- 
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ingi  relative  to  diosd  two  powers  Were  justified*  The 
sptMch  went  oa  to  notice  the  defection  of  his  Majesty'li 
late  alliesi  Russiay  Austria^  and  Prussia.  After  glancing 
aft  Uw  pretensions  made  bjr  the  United  States,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain,  the 
speech  concluded  with  asserting,  that  the  sole  object  of 
this  purely  defensive  war,  was^  the  attainment  of  a  secure 
and  honourable  peace,  but  which  could  onljr  be  nego* 
ciated  upon  a  footing  olperfect  equality. 

In  the  debates  upon  the  address,  the  ground  taken 
by  the  opposition,  prindipally  related  to  the  attack  upon 
Dea:unark,  concerning  which,  some  thought,  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  unsatisfactory ;  others  considered 
the  measure  as  a  violation  of  all  public  right;  while 
ministers  defended  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Among  the  other  subjects  that  came  under  discussion 
this  session,  and  in  which  the  public  at  large  took  a 
lively  interest,  was  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Bankes,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  for  the  abolition  of  grants  of  places  iu  rever- 
sion. It  was  merely  the  renewal  of  what  had  passed 
through  the  commons  the  preceding  year,  and  which  had 
been  prevented  from  going  to  the  other  house  by  the  pro- 
rogation. The  motion  now  occasioned  some  debate,  but 
the  bill  went  through  all  the  necessary  forms,  and  was 
carried  to  the  lords,  where  it  experienced  a  vigorous 
opposition  ;  and,  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  it 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  eighty  voices  i  among 
whom  were  those  of  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland, 
and  Cambridge.  Neither  of  the  other  royal  peers  spoke 
or  voted  on  the  question. 

Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  bill, 
Mr.  Bankes  brought  forward  another  immediately,  of  a 
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similar  nature,  but  modified  and  limited  in  its  duration. 
By  this  it  was  proposed  to  restrict  the  crown  from  grant- 
ing offices  in  reversion  for  one  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  and  from  the  close  of  that  period  again  to  the  end 
of  six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session  ci 
parliament.  The  bill  in  this  altered  state  was  more 
favourably  received  than  the  former,  and  ultimately 
obtained  the  royal  assent. 

The  appropriation  of  the  droits  of  admiralty  next  came 
under  discussion,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  observed,  it  was  reported  that  twenty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  lately  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
different  sums  to  other  branches  of  the  royal  family.  If 
such  was  the  case,  tiie  honourable  baronet  asked  on  what 
right  the  crown  seized  that  property,  and  made  such  a 
disposal  of  it? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  the  droits  of 
admiralty  were,  by  parliamentary  authority,  made  the 
property  of  his  Majesty ;  who  had  bestowed  large  por- 
tions of  the  fimd  on  the  public,  besides  making  provi- 
sion out  of  it  for  the  junior  members  of  his  family. 
There  could  be  no  objection,  however,  to  an  account  of 
the  fund  since  the  year  1792, 

In  the  return,  it  appeared  that,  during  the  year  1806, 
there  had  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  £10,500  j 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  £15,000 ;  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  £19,500  j  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
£20,000.  In  April,  1806,  there  had  been  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  £20,000  3  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
£20,000;  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  £10,000,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  £5,000 :  which,  with  the  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  made  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
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At  tliia  period,  which  w»s  teeming  Tvith  new  and  im- 
portant events,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  Admiral  Collingwood,  to  whom  be 
■ept  the  following  letter,  dated  "  Bushy  House,  May  21, 
J80e." 

"My  DEAR  Lord, 
"  A  few  days  ago,  1  received  your  Xx)rdsliip'a  letter  of  the 
SOth  March,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  I  am  most 
warmly  interested  in  all  your  operations,  and  must  be  allowed 
Id  be  a  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  Navy  ;  for  though  I 
one  son  on  board  the  Blenheim,  I  have  just  started 
mother  witli  my  old  friend  and  shipmate,  Keates;  and  I  hare 
■nother  breeding  up  for  the  quarter-deck.  From  the  secrecy  of 
Ihose  Frenchmen,  and  their  power  on  the  Continent,  which  are 
equally  known  lo  your  lordship  and  myself,  the  affairs  of  war 
«  more  intricate  than  ever :  but  in  your  hands  the  interests  of 
If  country  are  safe.  The  great  object  of  the  enemy  must  bo 
^cily ;  for  your  lordship  observes,  with  as  much  truth  as  wis- 
ilom,  UiBl  we  cannot  maintain  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean 
without  that  island.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  next  time  the 
Fieoch  venture  out,  your  Lordship  will  fall  in  with  them.  The 
rem  will  speak  for  itself— another  Trafalgar.  All  I  ask  is,  that 
le  life  of  the  gallant  Admiral  may  be  spared  to  bis  grateful 
HDtry. 

"Yonr   Lordship   mentions  my  approbation    and   friendship, 

Hnd  not  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon, 

(evented  my  following  our  profession,  I  should  have  been  proud 

B  have  seen  the  word  '  approbation'  in  your  Lordship's  letter ;  but, 

Ittuated  Ri  I  am,   I  must  to  your  Lordship  confess,  that  I  merit 

■Ot  that  epithet :  but  every  individual  thai  does  his  duty  will  is 

e  of  my  friendship.     1  need  not  say  more  lo  Lord  Colling- 

>d,  ihe  bosom  friend  of  my  ever-to-be -lamented  Nelson. 

"  t  ttxrit  my  second  son  to  Deal,  which  gave  me  on  opportu- 

lily  <tt  Tiuling  the  different  ships  there.     I  was  very  much 

3b 
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pl^s^  #iUi  Whtt  I  6£tw,  tfid  foand  tfae  nayy  iiifihildy  fiiifirMed. 
Thin  Country  cannot  pay  too  innch  attadtion  to  her  oatal  con- 
cerns. We  are  the  onlj  barrier  to  the  oiAtiipotence  of  France  s 
ahd  it  18  to  oiir  Navy  alone  that  we  owe  this  sntiwiority 

*'  Though  I  have  not  yet  the  advantage  of  being  personally 
known  to  your  Lordship,  I  trust  I  may  be  occasionally  permitted 
to  take  up  my  pen,  and  that,  as  events  may  arise,  your  lordship 
will  favour  me  with  a  few  lines,  t  know  your  time  is  invaluable. 
For  the  present,  adieu. 

<^  Believe  me  most  sincerely  interested  in  your  Lordship^'s  wel- 
fare, and  in  the  success  of  those  valuable  officers  and  men  under 
your  Lordship's  command. 

'^  I  remain  ever,  my  dear  Lord, 
"  Yours  unalterably^ 

"  William." 

llie  son,  of  whom  his  Royal  Highness  here  speaks 
as  having  lost,  went  to  tndia  in  the  Blenheim,  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  and  served  under  that  excellent 
officer  on  that  station  from  1803  to  1807i  "w^hen  the  ship, 
on  her  voyage  to  England,  foundered  in  a  gale  of  wind  off 
Madagascar,  and  all  on  board  perished. 

Lord  Collingwood,  in  a  letter  to  his  lady,  saysj  *'I  have 
the  kindest  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  - 1  do  not 
know  him  personally,  but  my  brother  Wilford  was  inti- 
mate with  his  Royal  Highness,  and  I  believe  he  like?  me 
for  Wilford's  sake." — Captain  Wilford  Collingwoodi  here 
mentioned,  commanded  the  Rattler  sloop  on  the  Leeward 
Island  station,  at  the  time  when  Prince  William  and 
Nelson  tvere  there,  to  both  of  whom  he  rendered  great 
assistance,  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  abuses  that 
had  been  too  long  prevalent  at  Antigua.  This  taliiable 
officer  died  of  ^  consumption,  April  21,  1/87,  ^^^  ^^as 
'Intfebed  \vHll  milititjr  hdtidurs  in  the  island  bf  Si  Yltt- 


cent.  Hov  highly  he  was  eateemed  by  t^e  Vmf^e,  an4 
hb  heroic  friend^  will  appear  from  Nelson's  letter  jto  the 
^arriving  l^-other. 

"  Boreas,  Nevis,  May  3^  1787. 

f '  To  be  the  messenger  of  bad  news  is  my  misfortune,  but 
still  it  is  a  tribute  which  friends  owe  each  other.  I  have  lost  my 
friend ;  you,  an  afiectionate  brotl^er ;  too  gn^at  a  seal  in  serving 
hb  fioiutry  hastened  his  end*  This  gre^lest  consolation  the 
survivor  can  receive,  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  life  spent  witl^ 
bo9oar  to  himself,  and  pf  service  to  his  country.  If  the  tribute 
of  tears  b^  valuable,  my  friend  bad  it.  The  esteem  ba  stood  in 
with  His  pU>ya^  Highness  was  great.  His  letter  |o  me  on  his 
deathy  is  tl^  strongest  testimony  of  it.  I  send  you  an  extract 
from  it.  '  CoUingwood,  poor  fellow,  is  no  more.  I  have  cried 
for  him ;  and  most  sincerely  do  I  condole  with  you  on  his  loss. 
In  him  His  Majesty  has  lost  a  faithful  servant,  and  the  service  a 
most  excellent  officer.'  A  testimony  of  regard  so  honourable, 
is  more  to  be  coveted  than  any  thing  this  world  could  have 
afibrded,  and  must  be  a  balm  to  his  surviving  friends." 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  another  quarter.  An  import- 
ant revolution  was  on  the  eve  of  bursting  forth  with  a 
tremendous  effect^  where  such  an  event  might  least  have 
been  expected.  The  treachery  of  Napoleon,  in  drawing 
the  royal  family  of  Spain  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  nomi- 
nating his  brother  Joseph  to  the  throne,  produced  a  fer- 
ment at  Madrid,  which  spread  like  lightning  through  all 
the  provinces.  The  intruding  image  of  Napoleon  made 
his  joyous  entry  into  the  capital  on  the  13th  of  July, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  was  obliged  to 
decamp,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots, 
who  had  defeated  the  French  generals,  and  compelled 
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their    troops  to  surrender  with  all    their  stores    and 
plunder. 

It  would  have  been  culpable  in  the  British  government 
to  have  viewed  with  indifference  this  interesting  event ; 
but  it  would  have  been  criminal  to  have  neglected 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  putting  a  check  to  the 
unjust  ambition  of  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Britain.  Lord 
CoUingwood  left  Sicily,  and  repaired  to  Cadiz,  to  assist 
in  capturing  the  French  ships  which  were  in  that  harbour. 
That  service,  however,  was  accomplished  before  his  arri* 
val  by  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

The  example  set  by  their  neighbours  was  soon  followed 
by  the  Portuguese ;  in  support  of  whom  Sir  Arthur  Wd- 
lesly  landed  near  Lisbon,  and  on  the  25th  of  August 
gained  the  battle  of  Roleia,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
more  brilliant  and  decisive  one  of  Vimiera.  In  these 
actions.  Colonel  Frederick  Clarence  distinguished  him- 
self under  the  great  Captain  of  the  age ;  whose  career, 
glorious  as  it  had  begun,  was  nearly  suffering  a  total 
eclipse  by  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Cintra.  That 
cloud  having  passed  away,  though  not  without  producing 
some  serious  disasters,  among  which,  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  and  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Moore,  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  Sir  Arthur  again  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  to  gather  a  succession  of  laurels. 

Meanwhile,  another  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
actively  employed  in  the  same  great  cause,  on  board  the 
Superb,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Keates.  That  officer 
being  off  Jutland,  where,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts,  above 
ten  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  were  cantoned,  formed 
the  design  of  bringing  them  off,  and  restoring  them  to 
their  native  land,  that  they  might  assist  the  patriotic 
cause.    For  this  purpose,  the  admiral  opened  a  corre* 
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spondence  witli  the  Marquis  dellii  Romnna;  and  so 
were  the  ftrrangements  formeti,  that  the  whole  Spanish  i 
was  embarked,  before  Marslial  Bern  udotte,  the  French  com- 
mander at  Hamburgh,  had  any  suspicion  of  the  matter. 

Thus,  if  tlic  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  this  critical  period,  waji 
withheld,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  from  drawing  hi»j 
eword  in  active  service  against  the  enemy,  he  appearedf- 
iit  the  persons  of  hiM  four  sons — three  in  the  military, 
and  one  in  the  naval  service.  The  eldest,  now  Lord 
Frederick  Fitzclarcnce,  after  remaining  a  short  time  at 
Bushy,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  embarked  again  for  the 
Peninsula,  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  Sir  Artlmr  Wel- 
lesley.  In  one  of  the  numerous  actions  which  took  place 
during  the  arduous  campaign  of  1809,  his  horse  wa» 
shot,  and,  being  wounded  himself  in  the  arm,  he  became 
a  prisoner.  The  French  chasseur  placed  his  prize  behind 
him,  and  was  galloping  off,  when  the  horse  fell,  and 
Captjun  Fitzclarence  made  his  escape. 

To  this  circumstance,  probably,  Mrs.  Jordan  alludes 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter,  written  from  Dublin 
on  the  18th  of  June  of  that  year:  "That  you  would 
enter  into  my  feelings  respecting  my  dear  boy,"  auya 
she,  "  I  was  convinced,  when  I  sent  you  the  extract,  as 
you  very  rightly  supposed  I  only  meant  it  for  your  onn 
perusal ;  for,  however  gratifying  it. might  be  to  my  feel- 
ings to  see  any  testimonial  of  his  good  conduct  before 
the  world,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
very  angry  with  me,  if  he  thought  I  had  made  it  public. 
I  only  mention  this,  to  shew  you  that  he  Is  an  unassuming 
modest  boy ;  so  much  so,  that  we  never  could  get  him 
to  speak  of  the  business  at  Corunna,  where  he  was  him- 
self concerned,  but  the  accounts  of  him  from  every  other 
quarter  were  indeed  most  gratifying." 
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In  another  letter,  written  to  the  pame  Msad  M  the 
13th  of  August,  from  Bushy,  she  says,  ^^  I  feel  pleayoie 
in  writing  to  you,  who  so  kindly  enter  into  all  my  fed- 
ings.  You  may  easily  guess  what  they  were  last 
Monday  night,  when  I  heard  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Talavera.  Five  thousand  killed  I  The  Duke  lyt  Brigh- 
ton ! — I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  Doke  set 
out  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday,  to  be  t&e  first  to 
relieve  me  from  my  misery.  I  am  mentally  relieved : 
but  it  has  torn  my  nerves  to  pieces.  I  have  five  boys, 
and  must  look  forward  to  a  life  of  constant  anxiety  and 
suspense." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  at  this  time  was  painfully 
affected  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  firiend*  liOrd  Falk- 
land, a  captain  in  the  navy;  who,  in  the  month  of 
February,  fell  in  a  duel  fought  at  Chalk  Farm  with  Mr, 
Powell,  another  acquaintance  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
What  rendered  this  circumstance  more  distresgipg  was, 
the  reflection  that  the  catastrophe  arose  from  intempe- 
rance ;  and  that  the  victim  of  passion  had  lost  bis  life, 
not,  like  his  illustrious  ancestor,  Lucius  Lord  Falkland, 
in  the  service  of  his  King  and  country,  but  in  the  field 
of  false  honour.  He  left  a  widow,  with  several  youog 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  now  the  son-in-law  of 
his  father's  royal  friend. 

Another  professional  acquaintance  of  the  Dnke  of 
Clarence,  and  one  of  a  very  superior  character,  was  lost 
to  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  This  wu 
Admiral  Lord  Gardner,  who  died  at  Bath  on  the  fint  of 
January,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey-church  of  thai 
city.  In  Rodney's  battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  Captain 
Alan  Gardner,  in  the  Duke,  was  the  first  to  break  the 
enemy's  line,  according  to  the  new  system  then  adopted* 
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In  that  df  th6  first  of  June^  1704^  bis  flag  was  hoisted, 
if  ftdmiiiJ,  in  the  Queen ;  and  on  going  into  action,  the 
yetaran  commander  desired  his  ship's  company  ^' not  to 
ite  till  the;  were  near  enough  to  singe  the  Frenchmen's 
beards/ 

The  present  year  was  marked  by  two  obserrable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  the  royal  family ;  one  of  a 
^nftil>  and  the  other  of  a  pleasing  description.  The 
exposure  in  parliament  of  the  Duke  of  York's  impm- 
deilcey  while  it  served  to  gratify  the  malignant  purpose 
of  party,  could  not  but  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  the 
feelings  of  the  illustrious  members,  and  firmly  attached 
friends,  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Whatever  opinion 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  might  have  formed  of  the  trans- 
actions which  this  disgusting  inquiry  brought  to  light, 
he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament. 

The  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  George  the  Third 
to  the  throne,  on  the  2Sfth  of  October,  when  the  venerable 
monarch  entered  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  was 
bbserved  as  a  jubilee  in  the  metropolis,  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  churches,  and  all  places  of  public 
"^^rihlpy  were  opened ;  and  in  most  of  them,  sermons  were 
j^reachecl,  appropriate  to  ah  events  the  like  of  which  had 
hbt  occurred  ih  the  English  annals  for  more  than  four 
centuries. 

Of  the  fMes  which  were  given  in  celebration  of  the 
jtibilfe,  it  would  be  needless  now  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars. They  are  remembered  only  as  shadows  of  royal 
splendour — ^honourable  to  the  virtues  they  celebrated, 
add  to  the  loyal  sentiments  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
ftstivitles.  But  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  un- 
Hbtii^ed,  this  acti  bf  grace  which  emanated  from  the 
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royal  benevolence  on  this  memorable  day.  A  general 
brevet  promotion  took  place  in  both  services.  Deserters 
from  the  fleet  and  army  received  a  free  pardon.  Pri- 
soners on  parole,  except  the  French,  were  permitted  to 
retmn  to  their  respective  countries.  All  persons  oofr* 
fined  for  debt,  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  were  released, 
unless  the  parties  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  and  violence 
especially  those  who  had  filled  official  situations  under 
government.  The  King  also  gave  two  thousand  pounds 
for  the  liberation  of  poor  debtors  in  England,  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  same  purpose  in  Scotland,  and 
the  like  sum  to  Ireland. 

The  services  of  Lord  Colllugwood  during  this  year 
were  of  the  utmost  importance;  though  the  incessant 
labour  which  that  great  commander  underwent,  com- 
pletely ruined  his  health.  In  the  month  of  September 
his  Lordship  detached  part  of  his  fleet  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Ionian  Islands,  four  of  which  were  taken  by 
Captain  Sprainger  of  the  Warrior,  with  some  other  ships 
from  Malta. 

The  British  admiral  was  now  actively  employed  in 
watching  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  where  the  French  had 
a  large  fleet,  ready  to  start  with  the  first  opportunity  for 
the  relief  of  their  garrison  at  Barcelona ;  which  was  in 
the  greatest  distress,  being  closely  blockaded  by  land 
and  sea. 

In  the  night  of  the  22d  of  October,  Lord  Collingwood^ 
then  off  St.  Sebastian,  received  information  that  the 
French  squadron  had  got  out,  and  that  the  other  ships 
and  transports  were  on  the  move.  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy;  and, 
the  next  morning,  signal  was  given  that  the  French  had 
hauled  to  the  wind,  and  that  the  convoy  were  separating 
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from  the  men-of-war,  which  consisted  only  of  three  sail 
of  the  line^  four  frigates,  and  about  twenty  transports. 
Lord  CoUingwood  then  ordered  Rear  Admiral  Martin 
to  chase ;  and,  in  the  pursuit,  five  of  the  convoy  were 
destroyed.  On  the  25th,  Admiral  Martin  fell  in  with 
the  enemy  off  the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  where  he  drove 
ashore  two  of  the  line-of-battle  ships,  which  the  crews 
abandoned,  after  setting  them  on  fire.  The  Bore£,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  and  a  frigate,  also  ran  on  shore,  and 
were  lost.  The  remainder  of  the  convoy  escaped  into 
the  bay  of  Rosas,  and  took  shelter  under  the  castle  and 
batteries,  which  were  very  formidable.  Notwithstanding 
this,  an  attack  was  resolved  upon,  and  carried  into  effect, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Hallowell.  That  officer, 
having  anchored  with  his  ships  about  five  miles  from 
the  castle,  detached  in  the  night  a  number  of  boats,  to 
bring  out,  or  destroy,  the  French  transports ;  which 
desperate  service  was  executed  in  an  admirable  style, 
and,  at  dawn  of  day,  every  ship  and  vessel  was  either 
brought  away  or  burnt. 

Of  these  achievements,  Lord  CoUingAVood  sent  a  minute 
statement,  as  he  did  of  most  of  his  transactions,  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence ;  who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  noble  admiral's  letter  in  the  following,  dated  Bushy 
House,  December  9,  1809  : 

**  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  agreeable  letter  of  November  3d,  from 
off  Cape  St.  Sebastian,  has  reached  me ;  and  I  congratulate  you 
sincerely  on  the  event  of  Admiral  Martin  having  destroyed  the 
ships  of  the  line,  and  Captain  Hallowell  having  made  an  end 
of  the  convoy.  1  am  only  to  lament  that  the  enemy  did  not 
give  your  Lordship  and  the  British  fleet  an  opportunity  of  doing 
more ;  and  trust,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the  next 
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letter  which  you  will  have  occasion  to  write,  will  bring  the  newt 
of  the  Toulon  squadron  being  in  your  Lordship's  power.  It  b 
odd  that  the  enemy  should  have  selected  the  21st  of  October 
for  sailing!  and  extraordinary  also, that  the  French  should 
build  such  fine  ships,  and  handle  them  so  ill.  I  am  glad  that 
your  Lordship  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  our  ofificers  and 
men  on  this  occasion;  and  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  Aa 
lieutenants  deserve,  and  oughtf  to  be  promoted,  I  am  for  liberal 
rewards :  the  gallant  Raitt,  of  course,  comes  within  my  ideas 
of  promotion  and  gratuities.  I  have  ever  been,  and  ever  shall 
be,  of  opinion,  that  zeal  and  bravery  ought  to  be  the  aole  causes 
of  promotion.  Your  former  favourite,  the  Empress  Catheiine, 
knew  well  this  secret  of  state ;  and  your  Lordship's  observation 
is  quite  correct,  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  carried  the  same 
notions  even  into  her  private  amusements :  "  None  but  the 
brave,"  my  dear  Lord ! 

**  I  am  glad  that  Sprainger  has  done  his  duty,  in  taking  four 
out  of  the  seven  islands,  and  hope  the  remainder  will  soon  fall. 
The  enemy  must  feci  veiy  awkward  without  them,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  interrupted  in  attempting  the  Morea. 

'*  My  best  wishes  attend  your  Lordship,  publicly  and  privately; 
and  believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  William." 

The  gallant  William  Raitt,  here  noticed  with  so  much 
honour,  was  not  long  after  promoted.to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain.  He  had  received,  before  this,  a  flattering  mark 
of  his  great  commander's  approbation,  in  a  letter  dated 
Ville  de  Paris,  Ist  August,  1909.  '^I  have  seen  with 
satisfaction,''  said  Lord  CoUingri'ood,  ^^the  zeal  and 
intrepidity  which  have  distinguished  your  public  aer- 
vices  on  this  and  other  occasions,  and  the  gallantry  with 
which  your  enterprises  have  been  executed  by  the  offlcerd 
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«&d  company  of  the  Scout.  They  have  excited  my 
admiration ;  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  trans* 
mitting  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  a  detail,  in  which 
your  merits  are  so  conspicuous."  Captain  Raitt  died  at 
Aberdeen,  his  native  place,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1816, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  ColUngwood  did  not  long  survive  this  service. 
He  was  now  completely  worn  out  by  excessive  fatigue, 
having  scarcely  been  on  shore,  and  never  in  England, 
since  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  After  repeated  appli- 
cation for  a  recall,  he  struck  his  flag,  and  was  on  his 
return  home,  when  the  disorder,  with  which  he  had  been 
long  afflicted,  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life,  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  May  the  7th,  1810.  The  sea  was  in  a 
state  of  considerable  swell ;  and  when  Captain  Thomas  said 
he  feared  that  the  motion  of  the  vessel  disturbed  his  lord- 
ship, the  admiral  replied,  ^^  No,  ThomaiS :  I  am  now  iu 
a  state  in  which  nothing  can  disturb  me  more.  I  am 
dying;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  consolatory  to  you, 
and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  how  comfortably  I  ^m  coming 
to  my  end."  His  remains  were  brought  to  England, 
and  deposited  near  his  illustrious  friend.  Nelson,  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  where  a  monument,  voted  by.  parlia- 
ment, has  been  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  another  has 
been  put  up  at  Newcastle  by  his  family.  A  mourning- 
ring  having  been  sent  by  Lady  ColUngwood  to  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  express 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  token  in  the  following  letter  to 
her  ladyship : 

"  Madam,  **  Bushy  House,  Saturday  Night. 

**  I  this  morning  received  a  mourning-ring  in  memory  of 
the  deceased  Lord  ColUngwood,  which,  of  course,  I  owe  to  your 
Ladyship's  politeness  and  attention.     No  one  can  regret  th4 
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melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  his  Lordship  more  sincerely 
than  I  do ;  and  I  feel  great  concern  in  having  been  prevented 
from  attending  the  funeral.  I  was  informed  that  the  interment 
was  to  be  quite  private^  or  else  I  should  have  made  a  point  of 
attending  the  remains  of  my  departed  friend  to  the  g^ve.  No 
one  could  have  had  a  more  sincere  regard  for  the  public  cha- 
racter and  abilities  of  Lord  Ck>llingp¥Ood  than  myself:  indeed, 
with  me  it  is  enough  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Nelson,  to  pos- 
sess my  estimation.  The  hero  of  the  Nile,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar, 
was  a  man  of  a  great  mind,  but  self-taught :  Lord  Colling^ood, 
the  old  companion  in  arms  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  ¥ra8  equally 
great  in  judgment  and  abilities,  and  had  also  the  advantage  of 
an  excellent  education. 

'<  Pardon  me.  Madam,  for  having  said  so  much  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion ;  but  my  feelings  as  a  brother  officer,  and  my 
admii^tion  of  the  late  Lord  Collingwood,  have  dictated  this 
expression  of  my  sentiments.  I  will  ^now  conclude,  and  shall 
place  on  the  same  finger,  the  ring  which  your  Ladyship  has 
sent  me,  with  a  gold  bust  of  Lord  Nelson.  Lord  Collingwood*s 
must  ever  be  prized  by  me,  as  coming  from  his  family  :  the  bust 
of  Lord  Nelson  I  received  from  an  unknown  hand,  on  the  day 
the  event  of  his  death  reached  this  country.  To  me  the  two 
rings  are  invaluable ;  and  the  sight  of  them  must  ever  give  me 
sensations  of  grief  and  admiration. 

**  I  remain  ever,  Madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  obedient, 
''  and  most  humble  Servant, 

"William." 

Cuthbert  Collingwood  was  born  of  an  ancient  family 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  September  26,  1/50.  He  went 
into  the  navy  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  near  relative,  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral, 
Brathwaite.    In  1775^  he  became  a  lieutenant ;  and^  in 
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serres  to  be  partly  extracted.    After  argiiiiig  poireiftiI!]f 
in  favour  of  the  Regency  Bill^  he  said : 

"  There  was  one  passage  in  the  physicians'  report^  which  could 
not  fail  of  giving  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  all  who  read  it :  hi 
meant  that  in  which  they  unanimously  attributed  his  Majesty*! 
complaint  to  the  affliction  of  his  mind  at  the  sufierings  of  t 
beloved  child.  This  statement  carried  within  itself  the  conso- 
lation of  a  speedy  recovery.  When  the  shock  by  which  tht 
system  had  suffered  died  away,  when  the  self-aupportiog 
energy  of  the  constitution  began  to  act — then  the  reinstatemeat 
might  be  expected.  But^  (said  Mr.  Stephen,)  how  amiable  is 
the  origin  of  our  present  calamity !  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
sympathize  in  the  feeling  by  which  it  has  been  caused  ?  Who 
does  not  recall  the  fine  description  of  the  poet,  whose  images 
not  only  fire  the  imagination,  but  afiect  the  heart : 

'Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 
If  there's  a  tear — a  human  tear. 
From  passion's  drop  refined  and  clear — 
A  tear  so  gentle,  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head.' 

**  Oh,  if  such  be  the  ecstacies  of  paternal  love,  what  must 
be  the  agonies  of  its  sorrows  !  If  such  be  its  enjoyments,  how 
acute  must  be  its  pangs!  When  I  see  the  father's  solicitude 
for  his  child,  the  sorrow  with  which  he  heard  of  her  suffering, 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  her  struggles ;  when  I  see 
these  for  weeks  and  months,  how  he  vibrated  between  hope 
and  fear,  his  compassion  praying  for  her  release,  while  his  love 
besought  from  Heaven  her  recovery — I  am  almost  affected  even 
to  tears.  I  think  I  see  the  poor  old  parent  tottering  to  the  bed 
of  his  afflicted  child — ^weeping  over  her  agonies — watching  over 
her  progress-^with  a  faltering  voice  asking  for  hope  in  vain— 
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mthiacl  lame&tttloius  viewing  ^e  last  beams  Of  heif  departing 
spirit,  hearing  the  last  throb  of  her  interrupted  respiration,  and 
at  lengthy  with  feeble  hand,  receiving  the  fatal  ring— the  last 
token  of  the  prcmatiire  yictim,  whose  most  anxious  act  was 
the  consolation  of  her  aged  father's  grief,  and  the  justification 
of  bis  fbndness— her  life  passed  in  filial  loye,  and  shewed  **  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death/' 

Ministers  having  framed  their  plan  of  a  regency^  upon 
the  basis  of  diat  which  had  only  been  prevented  from  be- 
eonung  alaw  by  the  former  recovery  of  the  King,  submitted 
the  aame  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  who,  in  answer,  ob* 
served,  that  as  no  step  had  yet  been  taken  by  parliament, 
he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his  respecjt  for  the 
two  houses,  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mean- 
while, he  communicated  the  plan  to  all  the  male  branches 
of  hla  fetnily  3  and,  in  consequence,  the  royal  Dukes  with 
one  consent  drew  up  a  declaration  and  protest  against 
the  form  of  proceeding ;  which  they  addressed  to  Mr, 
Pterceval,  for  the  information  of  ministers  at  large.  It 
stated  in  substance — "That,  understanding  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wftles,  that  it  was  intended  to 
propose  to  the  two  houses  the  measure  of  supplying  the 
royal  authority  by  the  appointment  of  a  Regency,  with 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions  as  described ;  they  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  declare,  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  male  branches  of  his  Majesty's  family, 
that  they  could  not  view  this  mode  of  proceeding  without 
alarm ;  as  a  regency,  so  restricted,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  prerogatives  which  were  vested  in  the  royal  authority, 
as  much  for  the  security  and  benefit  of  the  people,  as  for 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  crown  itself  5  and  they, 
therefore,  most  solemnly  protest  against  this  violation  of 
the  principles  which  placed  their  Family  on  the  throne." 
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This  protest  was  'subscribed  by  the  DukeB  of  York| 
Clarence^  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and 
Gloucester. 

Mr.  Percevfd,  in  his  answer,  said,  that  he  had  submitted 
the  royal  document  to  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
confidential  ser\'ants.  That  however  much  they  had  to 
regret  that  the  course  of  proceeding  which  they  had 
adopted  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  ill- 
ness, had  not  the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  illustrious  persons,  the  male  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  yet  they  continued  to  consider  it  as  the  only  legal 
and  constitutional  course,  in  which  they  could  be  sup- 
ported by  precedent ;  that  it  was  the  course  prescribed 
in  the  years  1/88  and  1789,  when  it  had  not  only  been 
adopted,  after  long  and  painful  discussions  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  had  received  the  universal 
approbation  of  the  country  at  large  ;  and  they  were  still 
further  gratified  by  the  reflection,  that,  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  his  Majesty's  health,  the  proceedings  in  par- 
liament upon  that  occasion,  had  received  his  Majesty's 
gracious  confirmation,  and  had  been  even  honoured  with 
expressions  of  his  personal  gratitude. 

By  what  ingenuity  the  authors  of  this  protest  found 
out  that  the  bill  was  in  violation  of  the  principles  which 
placed  the  Royal  Family  on  the  throne,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. If  parliament  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
crown,  it  certainly  had  a  right  to  appoint  a  restricted  ^ 
regency. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  thus  unaccountably  set 
up  against  the  measure,  the  Regency  Bill  passed  into 
law  on  the  5th  of  February,  1811  ;  and^  on  the  day  fol 
lowing,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sworn  into  his  big 
office  before  the  privy  council. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AJ>.  1810  to  1813. 

It  was  generally  expected^  even  by  ministers  themselves^ 
that  the  Regent  would  have  made  an  immediate  change 
in  the  cabinet.  In  this,  however,  the  people  were  greatly 
disappointed.  The  ^rst  act  of  the  Prince,  on  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  important  station,  was,  to  inform 
Mr.  Perceval,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove  any 
of  his  Majesty's  official  servants.  His  Royal  Highness 
added,  that  he  was  led  to  form  this  resolution,  from  a 
dread  lest  any  act  of  the  Regent  might,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of 
his  sovereign's  recovery. 

At  this  time,  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
restoration  of  the  afflicted  monarch  to  the  entire  posses  - 
sion  of  his  mental  powers,  was  not  far  distant.  While 
the  Regency  Bill  was  in  progress,  symptoms  of  conva- 
lescence made  their  appearance;  and  on  the  12th  of 
February,  the  Prince  had  an  interview  with  his  Majesty 
at  Windsor.    The  meeting  is  described  as  having  been 

3<; 
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highly  interesting;  and  the  conversation  on  the  proced- 
ings  that  had  taken  place^  was  begun  by  the  King  him- 
self^ who,  in  the  most  feeluig  and  rational  terms, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  his  Son  and 
his  ministers.  This  conference  lasted  nearly  two  hours, 
and  ended  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  royal  per- 
sonages. 

So  steadily  did  this  improvement  continue,  that  the 
medical  reports  were  suspended,  the  daily  attendance  of 
the  physicians  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  pages  re- 
sumed their  accustomed  occupations.  This  progressive 
recovery  went  on  with  such  effect,  that,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  the  King  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
since  the  commencement  of  his  malady,  and  took  his 
favourite  ride  in  Windsor  Park,  which  exercise  he  re- 
peated several  times. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  the  disorder  suddenly  took 
an  unfavourable  turn  ;  and  the  hopes  that  had  for  some 
weeks  assumed  an  air  of  confidence,  gave  way,  and  were 
soon  obliterated.  The  Prince  Regent  had  issued  numer* 
ous  cards  of  invitation  for  an  entertainment  at  Carlton 
House,  on  the  fifth,  in  honour  of  his  Majesty's  birth-day; 
but  the  change  that  had  occurred  caused  the  fete  to  be 
put  off  to  the  twelfth,  and  afterwards  to  the  nineteenth ; 
"  when,"  says  the  courtly  journal,  "  it  took  place  under 
the  happiest  aspect  of  the  heavens,  for  the  night  was  most 
serene." 

Upon  no  previous  occasion,  and  at  no  court  in  Europe, 
was  ever  the  experiment  made,  to  set  down  two  thousand 
of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  to  tt 
regular  supper.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  feshion- 
able  world  was  in  motion.  Coaches  and  chariots  col- 
lecting from  all  quarters,  were  seen  converging  to  one 
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spot ;  but,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  the  velocity 
decreased  with  the  nearness  of  the  approach,  and  it  was 
past  midnight  before  the  whole  assemblage  was  formed 
within  Carlton  House.  The  royal  family  of  France,  in- 
chiding  Loiiis  the  Eighteenth,  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  entered 
through  the  gardens  about  ten,  and  were  received  by  the 
R^ent  in  state. 

The  conservatory  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
objects  of  admiration  in  the  arrangement.  The  building 
presented,  at  a  glance,  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  aisle  in 
a  cathedral.  Between  the  pillars  were  candelabras,  sus- 
pended at  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  which  spread  a  blaze 
of  light  all  around.  The  grand  table  extended  two  hun- 
dred feet,  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory,  and 
across  Carlton  House.  Along  the  centre,  about  six 
inches  above  the  surface,  a  canal  of  water  continued 
flowing  from  a  silver  fountain  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Hie  sides  or  banks  of  this  stream  were  covered  with 
green  moss  and  aquatic  flowers,  while  gold  and  silver 
fish  were  seen  sporting  through  the  bubbling  current, 
which  terminated  in  a  cascade  at  the  outlet.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  the  Regent,  with  his  royal  guests, 
and  some  of  his  principal  friends.  On  the  right  hand 
of  the  Prince  sat  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  on  his 
left  the  Duchess  of  York. 

The  aisle  opposite  the  grand  conservatory  formed  a 
superb  promenade,  furnished  with  the  finest  flowers, 
orange  trees,  and  fruits.  The  company  sat  down  to 
supper  about  one  o'clock ;  and  all  the  royal  Dukes 
assisted  their  brother  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  table 
The  Prince's  table  being  filled,  became  a  blaze  of  splen- 
dour ;  and  each  subordinate  one  throughout  the  palace. 
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and  in  the  temporary  constructionB,  yielded  altogether  a 
spectacle  not  less  brilliant  than  the  gorgeous  entertain- 
ments  of  Haroon  al  Raschid. 

The  Regent  and  his  illustrious  visitors  rose  from 
table  at  half-past  four,  and  returned  to  the  grand  ball- 
room, where  the  dancing  was  resumed  in  the  face  of  the 
newly-risen  sun.  His  Royal  Highness,  during  the  night, 
passed  from  one  room  to  the  other,  conversing  in 
the  most  affable  manner  with  his  guests;  the  number 
of  whom  may  be  ascertained  from  this,  that  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two  tickets  were  received  at  the  fron 
door,   and  between  four  and    five  hundred  at  the  sid 


door:  now,  as  several  of  these  tickets  gave  admissioi 
to  two  or  more  visitors,    it  was    computed    that  th( 
entire  company  amounted    nearly    to    three  thousandEi^^d 
persons. 

Having  given  a  faint  sketch  of  this  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, it  is    painful,   but  necessary,  to  relate  w1 
followed.     To  gratify  the  public,  whose   curiosity 
been  much  excited  by  the  description  of  the  fete,  the^ 
Prince  kindly  permitted  Uie  arrangements  to  remain  foi 
general  inspection  on  the  24th  of   Jun^,  and  the  twr"^^*^ 
following  days.     Immense  crowds  attended  on  the 
and  second  days  of  admission ;  but  though  much  confusioi 
ensued,  no  accident  occurred  till  the  26th,  when  all 
bustle  at  an  early  hour,  and,  by  six  o'clock,  carriages  wer^> 
in  motion  from  all  parts  of  the  town.    The  tickets  bein| 
generally  for  a  company  of  six  or  eight,  groups  of  ele-    ^^ 
gantly  dressed  people  were  seen  advancing  to  the  cent^    "^ 
of  attraction  from  every  quarter,  so  that  Pall  Mall  wiwr    ^ 
completely  choked  by  eleven,  when  the  spectatops  begifcn   n 
to  be   admitted.      The  method  adopted  was^  to  let  ^m^n 
about  two  hundred  at  a  time ;  and  when  they  had  satisfi^^ 
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their  curiosity,  to  give  them  egress  into  the  Park.  This 
was  repeated  every  half-hour,  till  three,  by  which  time 
the  number  in  front,  extending  from  Carlton  House  to 
the  Haymarket  on  the  one  side,  and  to  St.  James's-street 
on  the  other,  could  not  be  less  than  thirty  thousand. 
Most  of  these  were  females,  whose  screams  and  shrieks 
became  so  distressing,  that  the  gate  was  opened  ;  which, 
instead  of  giving  relief,  increased  the  evil,  for,  in  the  rush 
to  enter,  many  were  thrown  down,  and  trampled  upon 
by  those  behind  them.  One  lady  had  her  leg  broken, 
and  others  were  carried  away  apparently  dead.  Even 
fludi  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  personal  injury, 
su£Eered  in  their  dress ;  and  few  of  them  could  leave 
Carlton  House,  until  they  had  obtained  fresh  garments. 
At  half-past  four,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  came  forward, 
and  addressed  the  populace.  He  told  them,  that  he  was 
desired  by  his  brother,  the  Regent,  to  say,  that  however 
happy  he  should  be  to  gratify  the  public,  yet,  from  the 
accidents  that  had  occurred,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  close  the  gates,  and  to  order  that  they  should  not  be 
re-opened.  Placards  to  the  same  purport  were  fixed  on 
the  pillars  in  the  front  of  the  house;  notwithstanding 
which,  a  considerable  crowd  remained  in  the  street  till 
dusk,  and  then  they  began  rapidly  to  disperse. 

Though  no  blame  was  imputable  to  the  Prince  Regent 
for  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  his  good-natured  con- 
descension, yet  the  indulgence  itself  was  certainly  an 
act  of  imprudence,  by  drawing  together  more  than  could 
possibly  be  accommodated. 

As  the  Prince  Regent  had  declared  his  intention  to 
laake  no  alteration  in  any  department  of  government, 
some  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  rc-appointment  of 
the  Duke  of    York    to   the   command    of  the  forces. 
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Lord  Morpeth^  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  in-  nSk 
stead  of  gaining  his  object,  he  found  himself  in  a  con-  ^ 
temptible  minority ;  and  what  must  have  been  still  more 
mortifying,  many  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the 
Duke,  now  confessed  they  had  been  carried  away  by 
public  opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  profession  of  the  Regent,  a  complete 
justification  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  said^ 
that  Sir  David  Dundas  having  given  in  his  resignaticm, 
there  was  no  person  so  well  qualified  for  the  post  as  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  army 
in  his  favour.  To  this  it  might  have  been  added,  that 
the  King,  had  he  retained  his  mental  faculties,  intended 
to  have  restored  the  Duke  to  the  station  which  he 
formerly  filled  with  so  much  satisfaction,  till  populi^r 
clamour  rendered  his  retirement  necessary  as  a  matter 
of  prudence.  That  excitement  having  ceased,  and  the 
public  feeling  having  taken  a  different  direction,  no 
reason  existed  why  the  Regent  should  not  comply  with 
the  wish  of  his  Father,  coinciding,  as  it  did,  with  his 
own  inclinations. 

On  the  termination  of  the  parliamentary  session  in 
July,  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  visited  the  southern 
and  western  coast,  where  much  bustle  prevailed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  information  that  Buonaparte  was  at 
Boulogne,  superintending  the  preparations  for  his  long- 
threatened  invasion.  During  his  stay  at  that  place, 
Napoleon  witnessed  a  scene,  which  must  have  given  him 
some  idea  of  what  might  be  expected,  if  an  attempt— 
was  really  meditated  by  him,  to  cross  the  channel  witk. — 
an  armament. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  Naiad  frigate,  Captaii"^ 
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Carteret^  three  sloops  of  war,  and  a  cutter,  were  attacked 
by  a  flotilla  of  twenty-seven  sail,  consisting  of  seven 
large  praams,  each  as  long  as  a  frigate,  eleven  gun-brigs, 
and  others  of  smaller  size.  The  action  commenced  at 
noon;  our  ships  were  surrounded,  but  they  soon  com- 
pelled the  French  admiral  to  strike,  and  soon  after  he 
ran  away.  At  this  time,  Buonaparte,  who  was  viewing 
die  action^  with  Marshal  Ney,  in  a  barge,  ordered  a  French 
commodore  out,  to  assist  the  admirtd.  This  command 
was  obeyed,  and  the  commodore  ran  alongside  the  Naiad, 
with  the  intention  of  boarding.  Captain  Carteret,  fearing 
that  the  commodore  would  serve  him  as  the  admiral  had 
done,  ordered  the  two  ships  to  be  lashed  together,  and, 
after  a  short  contest,  the  Frenchman  struck.  During  this 
engagement,  the  admiral  and  the  rest  of  his  fleet  made 
all  sail  for  the  harbour;  which  so  enraged  Napoleon, 
that  he  directed  the  guns  of  the  batteries  to  open  upon 
them,  to  drive  them  to  sea  again — but  without  effect,  for, 
as  the  French  commodore  said,  '^  their  emperor  sent  them 
to  fight  men,  and  they  found  devils." 

The  captured  praam  was  brought  into  Portsmouth, 
where  she  was  inspected  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  In 
this  visit,  a  whimsical  circumstance  occurred,  of  which 
the  following  account  was  lately  inserted  in  the  Glasgow 
Courier,  to  which  it  had  been  communicated  by  a  naval 
officer.  When  the  Royal  Duke  went  on  board  the 
Naiad,  the  ship's  company  were  mustered  in  their 
respective  divisions.  On  these  occasions,  the  men  are 
arranged  in  classes,  according  to  their  rating,  as  regular 
seamen,  or  otherwise;  the  top-men  and  forecastle-men 
taking  precedence  of  all  others,  as  including  the  best 
sailors ;  the  landsmen,  under  the  denominations  of 
after-guard  and  waisters,  being  the  lowest  in  degree. 
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Mr.  Green,  the  first  lieutenant,  thinking  he  might  presume 
on  the  Duke's  want  of  familiarity  with  naval  detuls, 
ventured  to  place  five  of  the  best-looking  landsmen  among 
the  regular  blue-jackets — but  it  would  not  do.  The 
Duke  had  not  forgotten  that  indescribable  something 
which  impresses  a  distinctive  character  on  a  genuine 
seaman ;  and,  to  the  confusion  of  poor  Green^  he  singled 
out  each  of  the  intruders,  and  boldly  affirmed — ^which 
was  the  truth — that  they  had  never  been  in  a  top  or  on 
a  yard  in  their  lives.  He  immediately  saw  the  drift  of 
the  deception  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  practised 
upon  him,  and  good-naturedly  appreciated  the  feeling 
that  had  induced  the  lieutenant  to  make  the  best  appear- 
ance he  could  before  the  Royal  Admiral.  As  he  picked 
successively  each  unlucky  wight  out  of  the  rank  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  ''  Ah, 
Mr.  Green,  here  is  another  of  your  top-men.  Take  him 
away:  I  know  a  sailor  by  head-mark,  as  well  as  any 
of  you."  If  Mr.  Green  was  mortified  at  the  ill  success 
of  his  manoeuvre,  the  ship's  company  were  delighted 
with  the  unexpected  display  of  nautical  tact  in  the  Duke. 
The  captain  of  the  fore-top,  a  tall  weather-beaten  Cor- 
nishman,  said  to  one  of  his  messmates,  a  regular-going 
north-country  lad,  "How  his  Honour  twigged  Long 
Bill,  and  the  rest  of  'em ;  and  all  because  Master  Green 
would  have  them  sailors — the  lubbers,  that  didn't  know 
a  weather-earing  from  a  bobstay."  "  Ay,  ay,  leave  him 
alone  for  that,  my  hearty,"  rejoined  his  comrade,  "I  saw, 
by  the  cut  of  his  jib,  that  he  knew  a  marline  spike  from 
a  hand- saw,  for  all  Master  Green's  cleverness.  I  don't 
like  tricks  upon  travellers."  Among  his  associates,  poor 
Green  fared  no  better.  His  "  topmen"  continued  to  be  a 
standing  joke  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  ship,  yet 
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the  Duke  did  not  forget  the  honest  lieutenant^  for  he  pro- 
cured his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander^  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 

Another  instance  of  royal  condescension,  and  profes- 
sional attachment,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  is 
thus  related  in  a  country  newspaper. 

^^  Most  of  our  readers  in  Gainsborough  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood," says  the  editor,  '^  will  remember  an  old  man 
of  ihe  name  of  Matthew  Hardcastle,  who  died  only  a 
few  years  since.  The  old  man  had,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  fallen  into  great  poverty,  and,  having  sold  what 
he  could,  was  compelled  to  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief. 
In  this  distress,  he  thought,  by  an  application  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  sailed  in 
the  Prince  George,  he  should  be  able  to  get  into  Green- 
wich Hospital.  Accordingly,  he  borrowed  money  from 
a  kind  neighbour,  obtained  a  passage  to  London,  and, 
after  repeated  attempts,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
his  Royal  Highness  at  home.  On  sending  in  his  name, 
he  was  admitted ;  and,  as  the  old  man  used  to  say,  his 
Royal  Highness  met  him  in  the  passage,  shook  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  took  him  into  a  room,  and,  setting 
a  chair  for  him  and  another  for  himself,  entered  heartily 
into  a  recapitulation  of  the  stories  of  his  youth,  when 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  George,  in  which 
Matthew  had  been  master  of  the  magazine,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  situation,  somewhat  in  favour  with  the 
Prince.  Upon  Matthew's  telling  his  state  and  his  hopes, 
the  Duke  was  kind  enough  to  say,  he  would  apply  for 
him,  but  he  feared  it  was  too  late.  However,  he  was  to 
call  again  in  two  days,  when  he  should  know  the  result. 
Accordingly,  Matthew  waited  upon  his  royal  friend  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  was  told  that  nothing  could  bo 
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(lone  in  regard  to  the  hospital :  *^  But,  however,"  said  he, 
'^  what  will  make  you  comfortable,  Matthew  ?  I  will  allow 
you  ten  pounds  a  year  as  long  as  you  live ;  and  if  that 
won't  do,  I  will  help  you  further.  Write  to  me  when 
you  get  home,  and  let  me  know  that  you  have  got  safe 
down.*'  On  taking  leave,  his  Royal  Highness  put  into 
his  hand  money  sufficient  to  defray  his  expenses  to 
Gainsborough.  Matthew  for  many  years  continued  to 
enjoy  the  royal  bounty ;  and  he  was  never  backward  in 
acknowledging  the  benevolence  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  domestic  establishment  of  the  royal  Duke,  by  the 
dissolution  of  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Jordan. 

As  the  subject  is  delicate,  and  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity, we  shall  take  for  our  guide  the  biographer  of 
Mrs.  Jordan  ;  though  it  is  evident,  that  even  he  laboured 
under  no  little  perplexity  in  this  part  of  his  narrodve. 
**  At  length,"  says  our  authority,  *^  while  she  was  acting 
at  Cheltenham,  a  storm  burst  upon  her  totally  unex- 
pected. She  received  a  letter  ffom  his  Royal  Highness, 
desiring  her  to  meet  him  at  Maidenhead,  where  they 
were  to  bid  each  other  farewell.  Mrs.  Jordan  had  con- 
cluded her  engagement,  but  remained  one  night  over,  to 
perform  Nell,  in  the  "Devil  to  Pay,"  for  the  numager's 
benefit.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  this  very  day,  she 
received  the  fatal  letter.  With  that  steady  IrlnHpeM 
that  always  distinguished  her,  she  arrived  at  the  theatre, 
dreadfully  weakened  by  a  succession  of  fainting-fits. 
She,  however,  struggled  on  with  Nell,  until  Jobson  ar- 
rived at  the  passage,  where  he  has  to  accuse  the  conjuror 
of  making  her  latighing  drunk.  But  when  the  actress 
attempted  to  laugh,  and  the  afflicted  woman  burst  into 
tears,  her  Jobson,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  altered 
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the  text^  and  exclaimed^ — ^'  Why»  Nell,  the  conjuror  has 
not  only  made  thee  drunk,  but  he  has  made  thee  crying 
drunk  r  thus  covering  her  personal  distress,  and  car- 
lying  her  through  the  distressing  scene  in  character. 
After  the  performance,  she  was  put  into  a  travelling 
chariot,  in  her  stage  dress,  to  keep  her  appointment 
with  the  Duke,  in  a  state  of  anguish  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived. What  passed  at  the  meeting,  I  would  not  wish 
to  detaiL — ^After  allowing  herself  due  time  to  recover  her 
spirits,  and  endeavour  to  do  herself  justice,  by  making 
her  statement  to  the  Regent — submitting  herself  entirely 
to  his  judgment,  and  finally  to  the  generous  nature  of 
the  Duke  himself,    she  thus  writes  to  a  confidential 


<^  My  mind  is  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  reconciled 
to  the  shock  and  surprise  it  has  lately  received;  for 
coold  you  or  the  world  believe,  that  we  never  had,  for 
twenty  years,  the  semblance  of  a  quarrel.  But  this  is 
so  well  known  in  our  domestic  circle,  that  the  as- 
tonishment is  the  greater.  Moneys  m&ixey^  my  good 
friend,  or  the  want  of  it,  has,  I  am  convinced,  made  him 
the  most  wretched  of  men  ?  but  having  done  wrong,  he 
does  not  like  to  retract.  But  with  all  his  excellent 
qualities,  his  domestic  virtues,  his  love  for  his  lovely 
children,  what  must  he  not  at  this  moment  suffer  ?  His 
distresses  should  have  been  relieved  before ;  but  this  is 
mtre  nous. 

'^  All  his  letters  are  full  of  the  most  unqualified  praise 
of  my  conduct ;  and  it  is  the  most  heartfelt  blessing  to 
know  that,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  deserve  it,  I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness 
and  attention  from  the  Regent,  and  every  branch  of  the 
Royal  Family;    who,   in   the    most   unreserved   terms^ 
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deplore  this  melancholy  business.  Tbe  whole  corre* 
spondence  is  before  the  Regent,  and  I  am  proud  to  add, 
that  my  past  and  present  conduct  has  secured  me  a 
friend,  who  declares  he  never  will-  forsake  me.  '  My 
forbearance/  he  says,  Ms  beyond  what  he  could  have 
imagined!'  But  what  will  not  a  woman  do,  who  is 
firmly  and  sincerely  attached  ?  Had  he  left  me  to  starve, 
I  never  would  have  uttered  a  word  to  his  disadvantage. 
And  now,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  hear  the  Duke  of  C. 
abused.  He  has  done  wrong,  and  is  suffering  for  it 
But  as  far  as  he  has  left  it  in  his  own  power,  he  is  doing 
every  thing  kind  and  noble,  even  to  the  distressing  of 
himself.'' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  she  says: — ''The  constant 
kindness  and  attention  I  meet  with  from  the  Dok^  in 
every  respect  but  personal  interviews,  (and  which  depends 
as  much  on  my  feelings  as  his,)  has,  in  a  great  measure 
restored  me  to  my  former  health  and  spirits.  Among 
many  noble  traits  of  goodness,  he  has  lately  added  one 
more,  that  of  exonerating  me  from  my  promise  of  not 
returning  to  my  profession.  This  he  has  done,  under 
the  idea  of  its  benefiting  my  health,  and  adding  to  my 
pleasures  and  comforts." 

On  the  7th  of  December,  she  wrote  a  short  note  to 
the  same  friend,  in  which  she  says,  ''The  Duke  of 
Clarence  has  concluded,  and  settled  on  me  and  his 
children,  the  most  liberal  and  generous  provision  3  And 
I  trust  every  thing  will  sink  into  oblivion." 

But  however  satisfied  this  inconsiderate  woman  mig^t 
be  with  the  settlement  made  in  her  individual  favour, 
she  soon  found  herself  in  a  forlorn  condition.'  Demands, 
of  which  she  had  no  conception,  or  which  she  vainly 
supposed  had  long  since  been  liquidated,  so  pressed  upon 
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her  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  her  situation^  that, 
to  escape  the  pitiless  storm,  and  the  horrors  of  a  prison, 
she  fled  to  France  ;  where  she  died,  the  3d  of  July,  1816, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  which  covers  her  remains  in  the  cemetery  of 
SU  Cloud;  but  another,  and  seemingly  a  better  authority, 
sajrs,  that  she  must  have  been  fifty-four  at  least. 

The  issue  of  this  connexion,  as  stated  in  the  public 
prints,  consisted  of  ten  children  : — 1.  Colonel  Frederick 
Fitzdarence,  married  in  1821,  to  Lady  Augusta  Boyle, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow;  2.  George  Fitzclarence, 
now  Earl  of  Munster,  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Egremont ;  3.  Captain  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  of  the 
Royal  Navy;  4.  the  Rev.  Augustus  Fitzclarence,  Rector 
of  Maple  Durham  in  Oxfordshire;  5.  Captain  Henry 
Fitzclarence,  who  died  in  India,  in  1818 ;  6.  Elizabeth, 
who  married  the  Earl  of  Enrol ;  7*  Augusta,  who  mar- 
ried the  Hon.  John  Erskine  Kennedy,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  §nd  is  now  a  widow ;  8.  Sophia,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  9.  Mary,  married  to  the  Hon. 
Col.  Fox,  son  of  Lord  Holland ;  and  lastly,  Amelia, 
married  at  Brighton  in  December,  1830,  to  Lord  Falkland. 
The  Royal  Duke  had,  as  already  observed,  another  son, 
who  was  lost  at  sea ;  but  whether  he  was  also  by  Mrs. 
Jordan,  is  not  ascertained. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Jordan  at  Paris  excited  less  notice 
than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  her  private  history  and  professional  cha- 
racter. After  seven  years,  however,  had  passed  away, 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  case  of  this  unfortu- 
nate woman^  by  the  announcement  of  a  dividend  of  five 
shillings  in  the  pound  to  her  creditors.  Upon  this,  the 
daily  press    opened    its    batteries  with    extraordinary 
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vehemence  against  the  illustrioiu  personage  under  whose 
protection  Mrs.  Jordan  had  so  long  lived.  Some  expla- 
nation, therefore,  became  indispensably  necessary,  to 
remove  the  impression  made  by  these  attacks;  and, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Barton  of  the  Mint,  and  the  confidential 
friend  of  the  Royal  Duke  for  thirty-six  years,  published 
an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  evil  reports  that  were  in 
circulation. 

In  this  statement,  Mr.  Barton  says : — '^  All  who  know 
the  Duke  or  his  connexions  intimately,  are  acquainted 
with  the  truth ;  but  none  being  so  fully  possessed  of  the 
whole  case  as  myself,  I  feel  that  any  further  forbearance 
would  amount  to  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  my  part ;  and, 
therefore,  in  justice  to  a  much-injured  character,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  submit  the  following  statement  to  the 
public ;  acquainting  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was 
through  my  h^nds  the  whole  transaction  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Duke  and  Mrs.  Jordan  passed ;  that  it  was 
at  my  suggestion  Mrs.  Jordan  adopted  the  resolution 
of  leaving  this  country  for  France,  to  enable  her  the  more 
readily  and  honourably  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
troubles  into  which  she  had  fallen  through  a  misplaced 
confidence;  and  that  I  possess  a  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Jordan,  subsequent  to  her  leaving  Elngland,  which 
corroborates  my  statement  in  the  minutest  points. 
Upon  the  separation  which  took  place  between  Mrs. 
Jordan  and  the  Duke  in  the  year  1811,  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  have  the  care,  until  a  certain  age,  of  her 
four  youngest  daughters;  and  a  settlement  was  made 
by  the  Duke  for  the  payment,  by  him,  of  the  following 
amounts: — 1.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  daughters, 
£1,500.  2.  A  house  and  carriage  for  their  use,  £600. 
3.  For  Mrs.  Jordan,  £1,500.    4.  And  to  enable  her  to 
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proyide  for  the  children  of  a  former  connexion^  £800. ; 
making,  in  all,  £4,400  a  year.  It  was  stipulated,  that  in 
the  event  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  resuming  her  profession,  the 
care  of  the  daughters  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  together 
with  the  sum  for  their  maintenance,  should  revert  to 
his  Royal  Highness;  which  event  did  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
desire  to  accept  certain  proposals  made  to  her  to  perform 
again  on  the  stage." 

It  is  then  stated,  ^'that  the  Duke  allowed  gratuit- 
ously to  each  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  two  married  daugh- 
ters, by  a  previous  connexion,  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  '^  Who  then,"  it  is  asked,  '^  after  this  statement  of 
facts,  shall  accuse  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  want  of 
generosity  towards  Mrs.  Jordan,  or  her  memory  ?" 

Mr.  Barton  thus  winds  up  his  narrative :  '^  f  must 
conclude  with  one  assurance,  that,  after  having  given  a 
true,  and,  I  trust,  candid  recital  of  facts,  I  shall  treat 
with  contempt  any  thing  further  that  may  be  said  on  this 
subject ;  resting  satisfied,  if,  after  an  attachment  of  six- 
and-tbirty  years'  service  to  a  good  and  generous  master, 
I  shall  have  added  any  thing  to  his  comfort,  in  convincing 
a  single  individual  of  the  injustice  he  has  sustained." 

This  is  well ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  woman  was  a  distressing  one.  The 
chambers  she  occupied  at  Paris  were  shabby — and  no 
English  comforts  solaced  her  in  her  latter  moments. '  In 
her  little  drawing-room,  a  small  old  sofa  was  the  best 
looking  piece  of  furniture.  On  this  she  constantly  re- 
clined, and  on  this  she  died. 
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CHAFFER  n. 

A.  D.  1812  TO  1814. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  181 1,  died  Sir  Peter  Pailccr, 
admiral  of  the  fleet;    and  three  days  afterwards,  Ub 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  gazetted  as 
the  successor  of  that  veteran  commander.    The  period 
being  now  approaching  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  Regent,  the  Prince,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  proposed  the  formation  of  an  extended  administn- 
tion,  on  a  liberal  basis,  by  the  admission  of  Elarl  Grey 
and  Lord  Grenville  into  the  cabinet.     The  two  notde 
personages,  however,  declined  the  overture ;  and  no  other 
change  took  place  than  that  of  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  the  office  of  foreign  secretary,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.    Thus  matters  ' 
stood  till  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  when  another  opening 
occurred,   by  the  assassination   of  Mr.  Perceval.     The 
Marquis  Wellesley  was    now   empowered  to  form  an 
arrangement;  but  when  it  was  luiderstood  that  he  was 
to  be  the  prime  minister,  the  same  two  lords  dedined 
taking  any  part  in  the  cabinet.    Earl  Moira  was  then 
authorized  to  treat  with  them,  on  unconditional  terms ; 
but  when  they  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  houadiold 
officers  of  the  Regent,  the  noble  negotiator  indignantly 
spumed  at  the  unreasonable  requisition ;  and,  as  neither 
pKcty  would  recede,  the  treaty  ended,  and  the  E2arl  of 
Liverpool  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
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We  must  now  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  seat  of  war. 
On  the  22d  of  July  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Sala- 
manca^  in  which^  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  principal 
actions  of  the  Peninsular  war,  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  fought  with  distinguished  valour,  under  the 
immediate  observation  of  Lord  Wellington.  But  a 
storm,  still  more  portentous  to  Europe,  was  gathering 
in  the  north.  At  the  b^inning  of  April,  Napoleon 
made  an  affected  overture  of  peace  with  England ;  but 
the  conditions  of  recognizing  Joseph  as  king  of  Spain, 
and  Mnrat  as  king  of  Naples,  were  too  preposterous  to 
be  listened  to.  Thus  the  correspondence  ended;  and, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  Buonaparte,  having  assembled  an 
army  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  French  and  auxili- 
aries, on  the  frontier  of  Russia,  issued  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Previous  to  passing  the  Niemen,  the  boaster  thus 
addressed  his  legions,  which  extended  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  along  the  banks  of  that  river :  '^  Russia  is 
dragged  along  by  a  fatality!  Her  destinies  must  be 
accomplished !''  This  was  an  oracle — but  in  an  opposite 
sense  to  that  which  was  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it 
was  uttered.  How  different  was  this  from  the  language 
of  Alexander,  in  his  proclamation  !  ^^  Providence,"  said 
the  emperor,  ^^  will  crown  with  success  our  just  cause. 
The  defence  of  our  native  country,  the  maintenance  of 
our  independence  and  national  honour,  have  compelled  us 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  I  will  not  sheathe  my  sword 
so  long  as  there  is  an  enemy  within  my  borders."  The 
liq>se  of  a  few  months  sufficed  to  determine  between  the 
two  predictions ; — ^that  of  the  despot  who  trusted  in  num- 
bers and  destiny — and  that  of  him  who  relied  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause  and  a  retributive  providence.    N^^leon, 
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after  seeing  the  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy  in  flames^ 
retraced  his  steps  without  subjugating  the  empire  of 
Russia,  and  on  the  18th  of  December^  1812^  he  returned 
home,  to  defend  his  own. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence^  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Napoleon  commenced  his  imami  of 
Russia,  Madison,  the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  that 
too  in  the  middle  of  a  negociation  for  the  adjuBtment 
of  all  differences  between  the  two  powers.  But  the 
Americans  gained  as  little  by  their  precipitate  outrage, 
as  their  Imperial  friend  did  by  his  northern  expedition. 
The  republicans  gained  some  advantages  in  the  captme 
of  a  few  inferior  ships  of  war ;  but  all  their  attempts  to 
annex  Canada  to  the  United  States  failed  with  disgitoe. 
Even  the  naval  achievements  of  the  Americans  were 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  their  ships;  what  they 
rated  as  sloops  of  war  being  equal  to  frigates,  and  their 
frigates  to  ships  of  the  line.  Thus,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered,  that  in  some  actions  victory  should  be  on 
the  side  of  the.  strongest :  but  the  casualties  which  the 
naval  service  suffered  were  less  punful  than  the  mortifi- 
cation inflicted  upon  the  spirit  of  the  British  tars,  by 
being  obliged  to  strike,  under  such  circumstances,  to  an 
enemy,  whom,  but  for  this  disproportion  of  strength, 
they  would  have  contemned. 

In  proof  of  this,  no  other  evidence  need  be  adduced, 
than  the  action  between  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  rf 
forty-four  guns,  and  the  United  States  frigate,  of  forty- 
nine  guns,  off  Boston  harbour,  on  the  first  of  June,  1813. 
The  American  came  out  with  a  volunteer  crew^  and  in 
fine  order,  having  three  flags  flying,  as  if  assured  of 
victory.    Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  though  he  had 
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a  short  complement  of  hands^  was  ready  for  the  com- 
bat; which  began  at  half-past  five^  and  m  fifteen 
minuteB  the  old  British  union  floated  over  the  republican 
ensign* 

How  little  the  Americans  regarded  the  principles  of 
honourable  warfiure  at  this  period^  appeared  in  their 
horrible  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Ramillies,  Captain  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy.  On  Friday,  the  25th  of  June,  the 
Bamillies  being  off  New  London,  the  master's  mate 
was  sent  in  a  boat  to  board  a  schooner ;  which  he  efiSected, 
the  people  haying  deserted  her,  after  letting  go  her  only 
aachoir  and  cable.  The  officer  brought  the  schooner  near 
the  Ramillies,  and  informed  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  that  she 
was  laden  with  provisions  and  naval  stores.  Sir  Thomas 
ordered  her  to  be  taken  alongside  a  sloop,  which  had 
been  captured  a  few  days  before,  Mr.  Geddes  volun- 
teered his  services;  and  to  put  the  orders  into  execution, 
took  with  him  a  fresh  boat's  crew.  Whilst  they  were 
in  the  act  of  securing  the  schooner,  about  half-past  two 
o'clock,  she  blew  up,  with  a  most  tremendous  explosion, 
and  poor  Geddes,  with  ten  valuable  seamen,  lost  their 
lives ;  three  men  escaped,  but  not  without  being  terribly 
scorched.  It  was  discovered  that  this  vessel  had  been 
fitted  out  by  two  merchants  of  New  York,  in  consequence 
of  the  American  government  having  offered  half  the  value 
of  the  British  men-of-war  so  destroyed,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  blowing  up  the  Ramillies ;  and  hearing  that 
the  ship  was  short  of  provisions  and  stores,  they  placed 
some  on  the  hatchway,  as  an  inducement  for  taking  her 
alongside.  Underneath  the  provisions  were  deposited 
several  casks  of  gunpowder,  with  trains  laid  to  a  machine, 
which  was  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  clock-work. 
When  it  ran  out  the  time  given  to  it  on  winding  up. 
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it  gave  force  to  a  sort  of  gun-lock^  and  the  explosion 
followed^  to  the  destruction  of  any  ship  that  might  be 
near  the  infernal  engine. 

Such  is  the  account,  as  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
himself — ^and  it  confirmed  what  the  late  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope had  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  respecting  this 
infernal  invention  ;  the  author  of  which  was  Fulton,  an 
engineer,  who  is  more  honourably  known  by  having  first 
applied  the  agency  of  steam  to  navigation. 

The  campaign  in  Spain  was  opened  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington's breaking  up  from  Cuidad  Rodrigo^  and  advanc- 
ing towards  Madrid ;  which  city,  Joseph  Buoniqparte  widi 
Marshal  Jourdan  abandoned,  and  proceeded  to  Vittoris, 
the  grand  dep6t  of  the  French  army.  Here  the  last  stand 
was  made  by  the  intruder,  who  suffered  a  total  defeat 
on  the  21  St  of  June.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken,  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  ammo* 
nition  and  baggage  waggons,  among  which  were  Joseph's 
equipage,  and  all  the  treasure  he  had  been  able  to  col* 
lect  from  the  churches,  palaces,  and  private  houses  in 
Madrid. 

* 

On  the  termination  of  the  battle,  a  curious  spectacle 
was  exhibited.  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,"  sajrs  an 
eye-witness,  ^^  the  comic  incidents  that  occurred  almost 
in  the  same  instant  with  the  most  frightful  scenes  (tf 
horror.  The  work  of  death  and  destruction  was  scarcely 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  when,  our  brave  fSellows  having 
grained  possession  of  the  enemy's  baggage,  all  was  riot— 
the  army  chest  was  forced  open,  and  the  men  began  to 
load  themselves  with  bullion.  To  stop  them  was  impos- 
sible. Some  of  the  officers  reported  to  the  general,  that 
the  men  were  plundering  and  carrying  off  the  money. 
^  Let  them,'  said  Lord  Wellington ;  ^  they  have  fought 
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weU^  and  desenre  all  they  can  find^  were  it  ten  times 


more.*'* 


Among  the  articles  of  most  value,  that  fell  into  their 
hands,  was  the  richly  ornamented  baton  or  staff  of 
Marshal  Jourdan;  which,  being  carried  to  the  British 
general,  was  sent  home  with  the  despatches  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  who,  in  return,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Jiord  Wellington,  with  his  own  hand : 

"  C5arlton  House,  July  3, 1813. 
**  Mr  niAR  Lord, 

**  Your  glorious  conduct  is  beyond  all  human  praise,  and 

fiir  abore  my  reward :   I  know  no  language  the  world  affords, 

worthy  to  express  it    I  feel  I  have  nothing  left  to  say,  but 

devoutly  to  offer  up  my  prayers  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  that 

it  has,  in  its  (Mnnipotent  bounty,  blessed  my  country  and  myself 

with  such  a  general.     You  have  sent  me,  among  the  trophies 

of  your  unrivalled  fame,  the  staff  of  a  French  marshal ;  and  I 

send  you,  in  return,  that  of  England.    The  British  army  will 

hail  it  with  enthusiasm  ;  while  the  whole  universe  will  acknow- 

ledge  those  valorous  efforts,  which  have  so  imperiously  called 

for  it    That  uninterrupted  health,  and  still  increasing  laurels, 

may  continue  to  crown  you  through  a  glorious  and  long  career 

of  life,  are  the  never-ceasing  and  most  ardent  wishes  of, 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
•  **  Your  most  sincere, 

'*  and  faithful  Friend, 

"  The  Marquis  of  Wellington."  "  G.  P.  R." 

In  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  the  subsequent  one  of  the 
Pjrrenees,  as  also  in  all  the  operations  of  the  British 
army  in  Spain  and  France,  the  three  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  eminently  distinguished  themselves,  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  their  illustrious  commander, 
and  on  all  occasions  with  his  approbation.    Two  of  these. 
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the  present  Earl  of  Munster^  and  his  younger  brother 
Henry,  were  in  the  same  regiment;  Colonel  Frederick 
Fizclarence  was  in  a  different  divbion.  At  all  times^  and 
on  the  most  perilous  points  of  danger,  espedaUy  at  the 
actions  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse^  which  terminated  the  war 
in  the  south,  these  young  heroes  were  ever  in  the  finmt 
of  the  fire,  and  among  the  first  to  engage  in  desperate 
service.  Li  the  first  of  the  two  battles  just  mentaoned, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  was  never  inserted  in  the 
general's  despatches,  and  of  course  was  passed  over 
unnoticed  in  the  gazette.  At  the  very  moment  of  ^ctory, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  struck  by  a  grape-shot  in 
the  hip.  He,  however,  concealed  the  injury  at  the  time; 
but  it  was  so  severe,  that  he  could  not  dismount  without 
assistance.  The  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  was  bent  by 
the  ball,  was  providentially  interposed  between  his  per- 
son and  the  bullet ;  otherwise,  in  all  probability^  the  con- 
sequence would  have  been  fatal. 

The  destinies  of  Napoleon  were  now  fast  winding  up ; 
and  the  battle  of  Leipsic  may  be  said  to  have  completed 
the  warp.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  that  tre- 
mendous event,  was  the  emancipation  of  Holland  from 
the  yoke  of  France.  After  an  exile  of  nineteen  years, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  made  his  entrance  into  Amsterdam. 
Reinforcements  were  now  sent  with  all  haste  from  Eng- 
land, to  co-operate  with  the  Dutch  patriots ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Prussians,  imder  General  Bulow,  marched 
into  the  eastern  provinces.  The  British  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomas*  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  both  at  the 
bombardment  of  Antwerp  and  the  siege  of  Bergen-op- 
zoom.  His  Royal  Highness,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
received  a  contusion  from  the  explosion  of  a  shell ;  but 
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the  injury  was  Blighty  and  did  not  impede  his  exertions. 
The  Duke  at  this  time  acted  in  a  double  capacity^  being 
occasionally  on  board  the  Jason  frigate,  which  carried 
hia  flag,  and  at  other  times  aiding  in  the  military  opera- 
ticms,  chiefly  with  Sir  Greorge  Hoste,  of  the  royal  engi- 
neers. His  Royal  Highness,  however,  had  not  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  fall  of  either  of  those  strong 
holds,  which  did  not  yield,  till  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was 
sealed  by  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  and  his 
expatriation  to  Elba, 

On  leaving  the  Scheldt,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  on 
board  the  Jason,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
sister  to  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the 
29th  of  March,  her  Imperial  Highness  landed  at  Sheer- 
ness.  The  next  morning,  the  illustrious  stranger  pro- 
ceeded to  town  in  one  of  the  Regent's  carriages,  accom- 
panied by  the  Royal  Admiral,  and,  on  her  arrival,  took 
up  her  residence  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  which  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  her  reception. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
assembled  to  witness  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the 
public  entry  of  a  king  of  France.  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
being  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  was  invited 
by  the  Prince  Regent  to  display  his  regal  dignity  first  in 
the  capital  of  England ;  and  the  sentiment  of  his  Royal 
ffighness  was  felt  and  responded  to  by  the  public  at  large. 
At  four  in  the  morning,  the  Prince's  state  carriage,  with 
seven  other  equipages  and  outriders,  set  out  for  Stan- 
more,  where  his  majesty  was  to  breakfast.  His  Royal 
Highness  himself  arrived  at  the  Abercorn  Arms  at  two 
o'clock,  and  soon  after,  the  king  was  drawn  into  the  vil- 
lage by  the  populace,  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
carriage,  took  out  the  horses.    The  Prince  Regent  was 
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at  the  door  to  receive  his  majesty,  and  they  embraced 
according  to  the  French  fashion^  after  which  the  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  in  that  language.  At  a  little  after 
three,  the  procession  set  out ;  the  king  and  the  Regent 
being  together  in  the  same  carriage. 

On  their  arrival  at  Giillon's  Hotel  in  Albemarle* 
street,  where  apartments  had  been  prepared  for  his  ma- 
jesty, he  was  received  by  about  one  hundred  of  the 
French^  and  a  number  of  the  English  nobility.  After  the 
monarch  had  taken  his  seat,  the  Regent  addreiiaed  him 
to  the  following  effect : — 

^*  Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  offer  you  my  hear- 
tiest congratulations  upon  the  great  event,  which  has 
always  been  among  the  warmest  of  my  wishes;  and 
which  must  eminently  contribute  to  the  happiness,  not 
only  of  your  majesty's  people,  but  to  the  repose  and 
happiness  of  all  other  nations.  I  am  sure  I  may  add, 
that  my  own  sentiments  and  feelings  are  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  universal  British  nation ;  and  that  the 
triumph  and  transport  with  which  your  majesty  will  be 
received  in  your  own  capital,  can  scarcely  exceed  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  which  your  majesty's  restoration 
to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors  has  created  in  the  capital 
of  the  British  empire." 

To  this  speech  the  king  replied:—"  Your  Royal  High- 
ness will  accept  my  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks 
for  your  congratulations,  and  for  the  invariable  kindness 
with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  your  Royal  Highness, 
and  by  every  member  of  your  illustrious  house.  It  is  to 
your  Royal  Highness's  councils — to  this  great  country— 
and  to  the  constancy  of  its  people,  that  I  shall  always 
ascribe,  under  Providence,  the  restoration  of  our  house 
to  the  throne  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  state  of  afiixirs 
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which  promises  to  heal  the  wounds^  to  calm  the  passions^ 
and  to  restore  the  peace^  tranquillitf^  and  prosperity  of 
all  nations." 

The  King  then,  assisted  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  taking  the  riband  of  the  order  of 
Saint  ESsprit  from  his  own  shoulder,  and  the  star  from  his 
breast,  invested  the  Prince  with  the  same,  professing  his 
happiness  that  it  should  be  upon  his  Royal  Highness 
he  had  the  honour  of  first  conferring  the  ancient  order 
on  his  restoration.  The  Prince  Regent  and  the  English 
nobility  then  withdrew.  The  following  day  the  King  and 
his  fiunily  dined  at  Carlton  House,  where  a  Chapter  of  the 
Garter  was  held,  when  his  majesty  was  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  that  order.  At  the  same  time  the  King  con- 
ferred the  order  of  Saint  Esprit  on  the  Duke  of  York. 

On  the  23d,  at  the  hour  of  eight,  his  majesty  with  his 
relatives  left  London  for  Dover,  where  the  Prince  had 
arrived  two  hours  before,  to  receive  the  King ;  a  mark  of 
delicate  respect,  which  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
every  mind  capable  of  feeling.  At  one  o'clock  in  the' 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  Royal  Sovereign 
yacht  sailed  from  Dover  under  a  salute  from  all  the  bat- 
teries ;  the  Prince  Regent,  who  had  taken  his  station  on 
the  pier  head,  cheering  as  she  passed,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  aU  the  spectators.  On  reaching  the  roads,  the 
King  was  received  by  a  royal  salute  from  the  ships  of 
war^  among  which  was  the  Jason,  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  which  accompanied  the  yacht  to  the 
French  coast,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  having 
expressed  an  intention  of  visiting  this  country,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  shifted  his  flag^  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  from 
the  Jason  to  the  Impregnable,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving, 

3k 
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and  conveying  them  to  the  British  shore.  Accordingly, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  their  majesties  embarked  at  Boulogne, 
under  a  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  shore,  and  were 
received  on  board  the  Impregnable  with  a  royal  salute, 
which  naval  ceremonial  was  repeated  when  they  landed  the 
same  evening  at  Dover.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  had  pre> 
viously  provided  a  splendid  entertainment,  of  which  the 
illustrious  personages  partook  with  much  cheerfulness. 
The  next  morning  early,  the  royal  party  set  out  for  Lon- 
don, and  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  the 
Pulteney*  Hotel,  he  alighted,  entered  the  house^  and 
passed  through  the  lower  apartments  without  being 
recognized.  He  ascended  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  when 
the  Prince  Gagarin  announced  ^^The  Emperor  !"  At  the 
same  instant  the  Grand  Duchess  met  her  brother  on  the 
stairs,  and  they  embraced  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner. The  tidings  of  the  Emperor's  arrival  resounded  not 
only  throughout  the  house,  but  in  the  street,  where  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  assembled,  and  testified 
their  joy  by  loud  acclamations. 

At  half  past  four^  the  Emperor  went  to  Carlton  House, 
but  so  privately,  that  the  escort  of  horse  appointed  to 
attend  his  majesty,  missed  him ;  but  they  waited  upon 
him,  in  his  return  to  the  hotel.  The  Prince  Regent  had 
prepared  a  residence  for  his  imperial  majesty  in  the 
palace  of  St.  James's,  but  Alexander  chose  rather  to  be 
with  his  sister  and  her  young  family,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  However,  he  made  use  of  the  Duke,  of 
Cumberland's  apartments,  for  state  purposes.  The  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  sons,  with  Field-marshal  Blucher,  took 
up  their  residence,  as  long  as  they  staid,  at  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

From  this  time  to  the  twenty-second,  there  was  a  con- 
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tinued  round  of  festivities,  reviews,  and  spectacles,  in 
honour  of  the  imperial  and  royal  visitors,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  which  would  exceed  the  restricted  limits 
of  this  memoir.  In  the  splendid  scenes  at  London  and 
Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  bore  no  part,  being  occu- 
pied at  Portsmouth  in  making  preparations  for  an  exhi- 
bition more  suited  to  his  taste,  and  more  worthy  of  the 
national  character.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the 
Emperor  and  his  suite  left  the  hotel  for  Coombe  Wood, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Liverpool,  where  his  majesty  was  soon 
after  joined  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  sons.  The 
Prince  Regent,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
proceeded  direct  to  Portsmouth,  to  receive  his  illustrious 
friends  and  guests.  They  did  not,  however,  arrive  there 
till  the  evening,  and  too  late  to  be  present  at  the  dinner 
which  had  been  provided  for  them  at  the  government 
house.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  royal  standards 
floated  'over  the  public  buildings,  and  the  Regent,  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  Emperor, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Princes,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

The  company  walked  from  thence  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, where  the  whole  naval  procession,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  ready  for  their  reception.  It 
commenced  by  the  barges  commanded  by  captains  clear- 
ing the  way.  The  Admiralty  barge  came  first,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Royal  barge,  with  the  standard  of  Great 
Britain ;  then  two  other  barges,  one  bearing  the  Russian 
flag  of  yellow  with  the  black  spread  eagle,  and  the  other 
of  white,  with  the  sable  eagle  of  Prussia.  These  elegant 
barges  contained  the  Emperor  and  his  sister,  the  King 
and  his  relatives,  many  German  princes,  and  the  respect- 
ive suites  of  the  three  royal  personages.     The  procession 
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passed  along  the  line  of  men-of-war,  amid  a  general  sa- 
lute from  each  ship,  the  yards  of  which  were  all  manned, 
and  the  crews  by  their  cheers  seemed  to  emulate  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  hod  pre- 
viously gone  on  board  the  Impregnable,  to  welcome  his 
august  visitors.  A  short  interval  elapsed  after  their 
going  on  board,  when  the  Emperor  came  to  the  entering 
port,  where  he  stood  some  minutes  bowing  very  gra- 
ciously to  the  surrounding  spectators.  The  Prussian 
monarch  did  the  same ;  also  the  Duchess  of  Oldenberg ; 
the  Prince  Regent;  and  his  brothers.  Another  grand 
salute  was  then  fired,  mixed  with  the  cheering  of  the 
ships'  companies. 

Soon  after  the  royal  party  came  on  boards  they  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  ship.  He  Regent  was  very  cari- 
ous and  attentive.  The  King  of  Prussia  examined  much, 
and  appeared  to  be  a  very  careful  observer.  Alexander 
lost  not  a  moment;  he  left  the  main  deck,  and  went 
about  the  ship  alone  for  some  time.  He  then  took  his 
sister,  and  descended  to  the  place  where  the  crew  were 
receiving  their  allowance  at  twelve  o'clock.  He  made 
inquiry  concerning  it,  and  asked  what  quantity  of  water 
was  added  to  the  rum  ?  Being  told  that  the  proportion 
was  as  six  to  one,  a  tar  observed,  that  it  would  be  no 
worse  for  being  stronger.  Alexander  requested  the  usual 
allowance,  and  drank  it  off  readily ;  then,  with  a  smile, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  liquor,  ^*  which,"  said 
he  in  English,  ^^  you  call  grog,  and  I  think  it  very  good." 
He  had  a  smaller  quantity  poured  out  for  the  Duchess, 
who  drank  it  with  much  good  humour. 

The  men  on  this  occasion  were  indulged  with  an  extra 
allowance.  Alexander  then  went  into  the  marines' 
birth,  where  about 'eleven  were  at  dinner.     He  seated 
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himself  by  them^  and  took  a  portion  of  their  mess  :  after 
which  he  pulled  out  a  sum  of  money,  and  left  it  with  the 
company^  bidding  them  "  good-bye."  The  sons  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  also  drank  grog  with  the  men,  and 
enjoyed  it  with  satisfaction.  A  grand  collation  was  now 
prepared  in  the  cabin,  where  a  superb  display  of  the 
Regent's  plate  decorated  the  tables.  Admiral  Blackwood, 
captain  of  the  fleet,  and  Mr.  Adam,  captain  of  the  ship, 
did  the  honours  of  the  table.  On  their  return  to  the 
deck,  nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  the  guests. 
At  leaving  the  Impregnable,  salutes  were  again  fired; 
aflter  which  the  royal  party  repidred  to  the  government 
house,  where  another  grand  banquet  was  given  by  the 
Prince  Regent  to  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

On  the  24th,  the  royal  party  proceeded  to  view  the 
various  establishments  of  the  yard  and  arsenal.  The 
ships  building  or  repairing,  the  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  rope  house,  the  copper  works,  and  all  the  other 
important  branches,  were  examined  with  much  attention. 
But  the  Emperor  and  King  appeared  most  struck  by  the 
machinery  for  making  ships'  blocks,  the  rapid  operation 
of  which  excited  their  admiration.  At  about  two  o'clock, 
the  royal  barges  left  the  King's  stairs  at  the  dock  yard,  to 
pay  another  visit  to  the  fleet.  On  their  arrival  they  went 
on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  which  immediately 
hoisted  the  national  standard.  The  Emperor  had  pre- 
viously gone  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  board  the 
Impregnable,  the  interior  of  which  vessel  seemed  to  afford 
his  imperial  majesty  peculiar  delight ;  and  he  was  no  less 
assiduous  than  before,  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
nautical  arrangements.  The  fleet  now  formed  a  line  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  in  front  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     A  general  salute  was  fired ;  after  which,  the 
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cables  were  slipped^  aud  they  immediately  got  under 
sail  with  a  brisk  gale  at  north  east.  The  Royal  Sovereign 
led  the  van^  the  yachts,  barges,  and  above  two  himdred 
vessels  of  all  descriptions,  sailed  out,  keeping  at  various 
distances  from  the  fleet.  At  about  five  o'clock,  the  line- 
of-batde  ships  hove-to  by  signal,  when  the  Prince  Regent 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  left  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and 
went  to  the  Emperor  in  the  Impregnable,  to  which  the 
royal  standard  was  consequently  ahifted.  At  this  time, 
the  leading  ships  were  about  twelve  miles  finom  Ports- 
mouth; and  after  taking  some  refreshment,  the  whole 
returned  to  their  anchorage. 

The  wind  was  not  so  fitvourable  for  sailing  back ;  bat 
the  general  effect  was  improved  by  so  many  vessek  of 
war  and  pleasure-boats  turning  to  windward  through  a 
narrow  channel,  the  large  ships  ranging  up  alongside 
the  smaller  ones;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  signals  in 
both  directions  along  the  line,  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
naval  movements,  presented  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
imaginable.  At  night,  the  Prince,  of  ninety-eight  guns, 
was  splendidly  illuminated ;  and  so  were  all  the  public 
buildings  and  private  houses. 

At  eleven  next  morning,  the  Prince  Regent  and  the 
allied  sovereigns  left  Portsmouth  for  Portsdowu  Hill, 
where  about  seven  thousand  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
review  order.  After  their  majesties  had  inspected  them, 
they  drove  to  Goodwood,  to  breakfast  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Petworth, 
where  they  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  On  the 
26th,  being  Sunday,  the  royal  party  arrived  at  Dover ; 
and  the  following  morning,  the  two  sovereigns  took  leave 
of  each  other,  and  of  the  happy  shore  of  England,  as 
Alexander  emphatically  expressed  himself ;  adding  alsso, 
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that  it  was  the  greatest  country  m  the  world.  The  King 
of  Prussia  embarked  on  board  the  Nymphen  frigate  in 
the  forenoon^  and  landed  at  Calais  the  same  evening. 
The  Emperor  and  his  sister  went  on  board  a  yacht  at  half 
past  six;  and  their  departure  was  very  affecting,  insomuch 
that,  had  the  illustrious  visitors  been  of  our  own  royal 
lineage,  they  could  not  have  made  a  stronger  impression 
upon  the  people,  than  they  uniformly  did  all  the  time 
they  were  here,  by  their  pleasing  manners  and  liberality. 

Just  as  the  yacht  entered  the  road  of  Calais,  the  frigate 
that  had  conveyed  thither  the  King  of  Prussia,  came  out 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  landed  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Dover,  and  was  borne  to  the  Ship  tavern  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  amidst  the  shouts  of  at  least  five 
thousand  persons. 

The  7th  of  July  was  observed  as  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  this  country 
and  to  Europe.  The  Prince  Regent  and  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  went  in  grand  procession  to  the  metro- 
politan cathedral,  where  the  spectacle  had  a  solemn  but 
exhilarating  effect.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  walked  on 
the  right  hand  of  his  Royal  Highness,  from  the  carriage 
to  his  seat  in  the  church,  preceded  by  the  Dukes  of  Cam- 
bridge, Sussex,  Gloucester,  Kent,  Clarence,  and  York. 

This,  though  not  an  unusual  scene  of  royal  grandeur, 
was  a  much  more  appropriate  and  becoming  mode  of 
celebrating  a  national  benefit,  than  what  took  place  on 
the  first  of  August  in  the  three  parks,  where  the  public 
were  entertained  with  a  fair,  mimic  temples  in  the 
Chmese  fashion,  fireworks,  an  air  balloon,  and,  above  all 
the  rest,  a  naval  engagement  on  the  Serpentine  river. 

But  all  pleasure  has  its  alloy.  While  the  Regent  was 
endeavouring  to  do  honour  to  his  foreign  guests,  and  to 
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gratify  the  people  with  amusement,  his  domestic  peace 
was  disturbed  by  the  parliamentary  discussion  of  his  dif- 
ferences with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Scarcely  was  this 
unpleasant  business  brought  to  an  end,  as  far  as  pecu- 
niary arrangement  could  effect  it,  when  the  elopement 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  from  the  paternal  protection  to 
the  house  of  her  mother,  furnished  fresh  matter  for  scan- 
dalous reflection  and  royal  disquietude. 

Nor  was  the  Duke  of  Clarence  without  his  personal 
troubles. 

On  the  return  of  the  tenth  regiment  of  hussars  from 
the  Continent,  several  of  the  officers,  among  whom  were 
Captain  George  Fitzclarence,  and  his  brother  Lieutenant 
^Heury  Fitzclarence,  preferred  charges  against  Coknel 
Quentin,  their  commander,  for  neglect  of  duty ;  for  not 
making  such  effectual  attempts  as  he  ought  to  hare  done 
at  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Tholouse ;  and  for  allowing 
a  relaxed  state  of  discipline.  A  court-martial  waa  in  con- 
sequence held  at  the  barracks  of  Rumford,  upon  Colonel 
Quentin,  which  ended,  on  the  first  of  November,  in 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  and  in  a  severe  censure 
of  his  prosecutors,  as  having  all  co-operated  in  a  compact 
against  their  commanding  officer,  fraught  with  evils  of 
the  most  injurious  tendency  to  the  discipline  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  Prince  Regent,  on  confirming  this  sentence, 
said,  ^^It  is  essential  that  conduct  so  injurious  in  its 
nature  should  be  held  forth  to  the  army,  as  a  warning  in 
support  of  subordination ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  has 
therefore  commanded,  that  the  officers  who  signed  the 
letter  of  the  9th  of  August  shall  no  longer  act  together 
as  a  corps,  but  that  they  shall  be  distributed  by  exchange 
through  the  different  regiments  of  cavalry  in  the  service, 
where  they  may  learn,  and  confine  themselves  to,  their 
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subordinate  duties^  until  their  services  and  experience 
shall  sanction  their  being  placed  in  ranks  and  situations 
where  they  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  general  and 
higher  duties  of  the  profession." 

The  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  visited  for  their 
indiscretion  with  much  heavier  portion  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, than  even  their  leaders  in  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding  their  services,  connexion,  and  youth, 
the  junior  brother  being  no  more  than  eighteen,  they  were 
almost  immediately  banished  to  India.  It  has  even  been 
sttid,  that  Colonel  M'Mahon  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  in  which  the  two  delinquents  embarked,  directing 
him  to  treat  both  with  marked  disrespect,  but  that  the 
brave  officer  spumed  the  injunction  with  the  honest 
indignation  and  true  spirit  of  a  British  seaman. 

That  the  young  gentlemen  acted  imprudently,  under 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  treatment 
which  they  received  savoured  strongly  of  personal  resent- 
ment and  persecution.  Much  obloquy  fell  in  conse- 
quence upon  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  this  occasion ;  and  a  caricature  was  published,  in 
which  Colonel  Quentin  was  represented  as  pursued  by 
a  squadron  of  hussars,  from  whose  vengeance  he  was 
drawn  through  a  river  by  his  royal  patrons.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  state,  that  the  Colonel  redeemed  his 
character  as  a  brave  man,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

A.  D.  1814  TO  I8I7. 

It  ^i^as  thought  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe^ 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  America,  had  closed 
the  temple  of  Janus  for  a  long  period  of  years,  to  make  np 
for  the  immense  waste  of  human  life,  that  had^  during 
the  space  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  sacrifioed 
to  Moloch.  There  were  not  wanting,  however,  men  (rf 
deeper  observation,  who  saw  in  this  confidence  a  fidae 
security,  and  considered  the  moderation  of  the  AUiei  as 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  world.  Even  at  the 
time,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prus* 
sia  were  gratifying  the  people  of  England  with  their 
presence,  one  of  the  public  journals  had  this  ominoiis 
remark,  ^^  It  would  not  in  the  least  astonish  us,  to  hear 
of  Buonaparte  having  quitted  the  Isle  of  Elba. '  A  gen- 
tleman, then  on  his  travels,  who  passed  the  Undaunted 
frigate,  then  proceeding  with  the  deprived  emperor  to 
his  allotted  residence,  said  in  a  private  letter,  '^Yoa 
may  rely  upon  it,  he  is  too  near  Italy.  I  hope  a  sharp 
eye  will  be  kept  upon  him.  Such  is  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  that  he  has  left  the  officers  of  the  ship 
impressed  with  a  much  more  fitvourable  opinion  of  him 
than  he  deserves." 

Instead,  however,  of  keeping  a  .due  watch  upon  the 
movements  of  this  extraordinary  character,  it  seemed 
as  if  they  who  had  the  charge  of  looking  after  him  were 
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mere  honorary  appendants  and  representatives  of  regality. 
Facilities  were  in  abundance^  to  effect  an  escape ;  and,  on 
tlie  first  of  March,  1815,  Napoleon  relanded  at  or  near 
the  very  place  where,  about  fifteen  years  before,  he 
disembarked  in  his  return  from  Egypt,  On  both  occa- 
sions, he  was  fortunate  enough  to  elude  British  vigilance: 
bat  the  destiny  which  fitvoured  him  in  the  former  in- 
stance, was  now  preparing  for  himself  a  terrible  downfall, 
and  for  the  world  an  awful  example.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  dosed  the  history  of  Napoleon,  but  it  was  in 
letters  of  blood ;  and  the  rubric  stands  as  a  warning  to 
all  nations  to  avoid  revolutions,  and  wars  of  ambition. 
Here  also  statesmen  were  taught,  at  a  dreadful  expense, 
a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom,  which  could  not  be  express- 
ed in  better  language  than  in  the  toast  given  by  the 
veteran  Blucher  at  a  grand  dinner  at  Paris,  where  he  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  the  distinguished  guests : — 
^  May  the  minbters  of  the  allied  powers,"  said  the  hoary 
warrior,  ^'not  lose  by  their  pens,  what  the  army  has 
gained  by  the  sword." 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  domestic  history.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  while 
residing  on  the  continent,  married  his  cousin,  the  Dow- 
ager Princess  of  Salms,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  and  niece  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
The  royal  lady  had  accepted  the  addresses  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  before  the  King's  illness ;  but  on  some 
account  or  other,  she  subsequently  changed  her  mind  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Queen  was  so 
displeased  at  this  conduct,  and  some  other  circumstances, 
that,  when  her  son  came  with  his  bride,  to  renew  the  mar- 
riage according  to  the  English  rites,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  statute,  neither  her  Majesty,  nor  any  of  the  Princesses, 
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honoured  the  ceremony  with  their  presence;  although 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  accompanied  the  royal  pair,  for 
the  pupose  of  reconciling  his  sister  to  the  match.  The 
duke  himself  was  received  at  the  private  parties  of  the 
Queen  at  Windsor,  but  his  daughter  and  her  consort  woe 
expressly  excluded.  Shortly  afterwards,  all  three  retoined 
to  Germany;  not  only  disappointed  by  the  receptioa 
they  had  met  with,  where  it  was  least  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  further  mortified  by  the  parliamentary  rejeo* 
tion  of  the  proposed  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
of  an  addition  to  his  income  on  account  of  his  marriage. 

The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
his  palace  of  Strelitz,  on  the  sixth  of  November,  aged 
seventy*five.  He  had  been  many  years  in  the  Hsno* 
verian  service,  previous  to  the  year  1794,  when  he  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  ducal  honours  and  estates.  No  prince 
could  be  more  sincerely  beloved  by  his  subjects;  and, 
though  compelled,  against  his  inclination,  to  join  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  he  managed  matters  with 
such  judgment,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  suf- 
fered less  by  that  measure  than  most  of  their  neighbours. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  to  two  sisters  of  the  house 
of  Darmstadt.  By  the  first,  he  had  four  children — the 
Grand  Duke  Charles,  his  successor;  the  Duchesses  of 
Hildburghausen  and  Cumberland;  and  the  Princess  of 
Tour  and  Taxis :  by  the  second,  he  had  only  one  son. 

Another  royal  marriage  took  place  this  year,  which 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  reigning  family,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  had  become  an  interesting  object  of  national 
attachment,  on  account  of  her  near  relation  to  the  throne. 
For  a  considerable  time,  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
a  union  was  about  to  be  formed  between  the  fair  hope  of 
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BritoJD,  aiid  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  cer- 
tainly a  favourite  with  tlie  royal  fiunily,  and  ulaa  with 
tbe  public,  by  haiHng  been  educated  in  this  country, 
and  hciring  served  under  tbe  illustrious  Wellington 
Ihrougbout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

But  female  iiffections  are  seldom  directed  by  policy. 
Among  the  numerous  strangers  of  rank  that  visited 
£ngland  in  the  aummorof  1814,  was  a  younger  branch 
of  tbe  house  of  Saxc-Cubourg.  It  has  been  confidently 
Kffirmed,  that  Prince  Leopold  had  no  thought  of  the  good 
fortune  tbat  awaited  him,  till,  on  presenting  a  letter  from 
tbe  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  the  Princess,  he  perceived  such 
■^iptomsof encouragement  ascould  not  be  misunderstood. 
In  consequence  of  these  marks  of  attention,  the  favoured 
ivcr  IB  reported  to  have  waited  upon  the  Regent,  and  after 
leaking  him  ae<iuainted  ivith  all  that  had  passed,  atid  the 
particular  notice  paid  bim  by  the  Princess,  to  have  sub- 
Bitted  his  readiness  to  leave  the  kingdom,  if  such  should 
%e  the  will  of  his  Royal  Highness.  Tbe  answer  was  as 
Avoucable  as  could  be  wished,  and  from  that  hour  Prince 
Cobourg  was  regarded  as  the  intended  spouse  of  the  pre- 
•mnptive  heiress  to  the  British  throne. 

All  this,  if  true  to  tbe  letter,  was  indeed  love  at  first 
kight;  but  there  are  some  questionable  points  in  the 
Iiarrative,  positively  as  it  is  asserted,  and  simply  as  it  is 

told.  In  the  first  place,  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick to  his  niece  was  proper  enough ;  but  then,  why  send 

t  by  B  young  German  prince,  little,  if  at  all,  known,  even 

1  the  royal  circle?     Had  tbe  Duke  wished  merely  to 

fintroducG  his  friend  to  the  English  court,  the  better  and 

more  becoming  course  would  have  been  by  constituting 
prince  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Regent  himself. 

According  to  the  story,  the  Princess  was  the  first  to  make 
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her  advances^  contrary  to  the  ordinarily  received  and 
long-established  rules  of  courtship;  and  in  plainer  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  said,  in  a  manner  not  very  delicate. 
Here,  however,  the  subject  must  be  dropped.  The  tale, 
as  told,  would  not  do,  even  for  a  romance  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  and  much  less  so  for  this  age  of  refinement. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mission  was  preconcerted, 
and,  whether  fortunately  for  this  country  or  not^  it  suc- 
ceeded. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1816^  a  message  to  both  houses 
of  parliament  annoimced  the  royal  assent  to  the  marriage; 
on  the  day  following,  large  grants  to  the  illustrious  couple 
were  proposed  in  the  commons,  and  passed  with  all 
iinaginable  despatch;  and  on  the  second  of  May^  the 
nuptials  were  solenmized  at  Carltoii  House,  the  Princess 
being  supported  to  the  altar  by  her  uncle^  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

This  event,  which  was  hailed  as  equally  auspicious 
to  the  nation  and  the  royal  family,  was  followed  on 
the  22d  of  July,  by  the  marriage,  at  the  Queen's  House, 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Mary,  be- 
tween whom  an  attachment  had  grown  up  from  child- 
hood. On  this  occasion,  no  application  was  made  to 
parliament  for  any  pecuniary  grant  whatever,  either  by 
way  of  outfit  or  annuity. 

Of  the  great  national  occurrences  of  this  year,  the 
naval  expedition  against  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary 
was  the  principal.  This  important  business  was  in- 
trusted to  Lord  Exmouth,  who  was  instructed  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  those  powers  and  the  kingdoms  oi. 
Sardinia  and  Naples  ;  to  demand  that  the  Ionian  islands 
should  be  respected  as  British  possessions ;  and  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  the  total  abolition  of  Christian  slavery. 
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The  admiral  found  no  difficulty  in  treating  with  the 
Tunisian  and  Tripolitan  chiefs ;  but  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
refused  his  consent  to  the  last  proposition^  till  he  had 
consulted  the  Ottoman  court,  for  which  purpose  an 
ambassador  was  despatched  to  Constantinople.  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  however,  the  Dey  commenced 
hostilities  by  imprisoning  the  British  consul,  and  perpe- 
trating a  horrible  massacre  on  the  Europeans  engaged  in 
the'  coral  fishery  at  Bona.  In  consequence  of  these 
outrages.  Lord  Exmouth  returned  to  Algiers,  which,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Dey  to  make  satisfaction,  was  bom- 
barded ;  the  Queen  Charlotte,  bearing  the  admiral's  flag, 
commencing  the  attack.  The  place,  strong  by  nature, 
and  made  still  stronger  by  additional  works,  was  long 
and  obstinately  defended.  A  tremendous  fire  on  both 
sides  was  kept  up  from  a  quarter  before  three  to  nine, 
without  intermission,  and  partially  for  two  hours  longer. 
But  British  heroism  overcame  all  resistance :  the  Algerine 
batteries  were  destroyed ;  and  the  navy,  the  arsenal,  and  all 
the  military  stores,  were  consumed  by  fire.  Upon  this,  the 
Dey,  finding  the  case  hopeless,  yielded  to  every  demand ; 
and,  to  the  glory  of  humanity,  the  admiral  crowned  his 
victory  by  receiving  on  board  his  fleet  all  the  slaves,  of 
whatever  nation,  that  were  in  the  dominions  of  the  Dey, 
who  also  refunded  the  money  he  had  received  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  persons  now  liberated  were  freely  conveyed  to  their 
own  shores,  and  the  ransom  money  that  had  been  thus 
recovered  was  transmitted,  without  deduction,  to  the 
courts  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  from  whence  it  had 
been  originally-  sent.  Such  was  the  service  ren- 
dered to  Christendom  by  the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
Well,  therefore,  might  the  noble  admiral  say,  in  the 
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exordium  to  his  official  despatchj  dated  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  AugUBt— 

^' In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life  of  public  service^ 
no  circumstance  has  ever  produced  on  my  mind  such  im- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  joy,  as  the  event  of  yesterday. 
To  have  been  one  of  the  humble  instruments^  in  the 
hands  of  Divine  Provideno^^  for  bringing  to  reason  a  feio- 
cious  government,  and  destroying  for  ever  the  insuf- 
ferable and  horrid  system  of  Christian  slavery,  can  nefcr 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and  heartfelt  comfort  to 
every  individual  happy  enough  to  be  employed  in  it. 
I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted,  imder  such  impreauonSi 
to  ofiTer  my  sincere  congratulations  to  their  Lordahipi^ 
on  the  complete  success  which  attended  the  galhnft 
efforts  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  in  their  attack  upon  Algim 
yesterday,  and  the  happy  result  produced  from  it  on  this 
day,  by  the  signature  of  peace." 

During  the  action,  as  Lord  Exmouth  and  Cqptaift 
Brisbane  were  conversing  together,  the  latter  was  struck 
flat  on  the  deck  by  a  spent  ball.  The  admiral  immedi- 
ately called  on  the  first  lieutenant,  and  said, — ^^Poor 
Brisbane  is  gone,  take  the  command !"  This  roused  tho 
captain,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  and  he  exclaimed, 
'^  Not  yet,  my  lord  \*'  and  immediately  got  up^  to  reflume 
his  station.  Lord  Blxmouth  himself  received  two  wounds 
in  the  contest;  one  in  the  cheek,  and  another  in  the 
thigh ;  but  such  was  his  modesty,  he  omitted  all  men* 
tion  of  either  in  his  despatches. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  this  year,  the  venerable  ad- 
miral, Lord  Hood,  one  t>f  the  earliest  friends  and  instroc* 
tors  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  died  at  Bath.  This  veteran 
had  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-two;  and 
his  younger  brother,  though  senior  officer,  LordBrid- 
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port,  who  died  at  Bath,  in  1814,  was  eighty-seven — two 
instances  of  longevity  in  one  family,  and  of  the  same 
service,  not  easily  paralleled.  By  the  death  of  Lord 
Hood,  the  governorship  of  Greenwich  Hospital  became 
vacant;  which,  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  upon  Sir 
Richard  Keats. 

The  year  1817  exhibited  throughout  a  very  dismal  and 
ominous  appearance.  When  the  Prince  Regent  opened 
parliament  on  the  28th  of  January,  he  was  assailed  in 
going  and  returning  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  an  im- 
mense mob,  who  not  only  loaded  him  with  the  most 
abusive  epithets,  but  attacked  his  person.  The  glass  on 
one  side  of  the  carriage  was  perforated  by  bullets  dis- 
charged from  an  air-gun  ;  and  though'  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  it  was  without  effect.  The 
times  were  certainly  bad,  and  the  distresses  of  the  people 
were  great ;  but  they  were  made  worse  by  political  agi- 
tators, who  went  about  to  stir  up  the  people,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  disaffection  against  the  govern- 
ment. At  this  crisis,  the  Regent,  with  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  resolved  to  apply  a  fifth  part  of  his  revenue, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  But  even  this  voluntary  sacrifice,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  the  most  liberal  acts  of  benevolence, 
at  Brighton,  Windsor,  and  in  the  metropolis,  failed  in 
allaying  the  popular  excitement. 

The  uneasiness  produced  by  this  perturbed  state  of 
things,  threw  the  Queen  into  a'lit  of  illness ;  for  the  re- 
lief of  which,  the  Bath  waters  were  recommended  by 
the  physicians  in  consultation.  Accordingly,  her  Ma- 
jesty went  thither,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Eliza- 
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beth  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  the  intention  of 
spending  the  winter  at  that  fiashionable  place  of  resort, 
where  three  houses  were  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  royal  visitors.    They  arrived  at  Bath  in  the 
evening  of  the  third  of  November ;  and  the  next  day,  the 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  also  an  in- 
valid, drank  the  waters,  and  afterwards  took  an  airing  on 
the  Down.     By  this  time,  the  city  was  filled  with  stran- 
gers, and  the   inhabitants  naturally  expected  a  joyful 
harvest.     A  sudden  thunder-cloud  however,  arose,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.    On 
Thursday  morning,  after  visiting  the  Pump-room,  her 
Majesty  received  two  addresses;  one  from  the  corporation 
of  Bath,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Bristol,  inviting  the 
royal  presence  in  the  third  city  of  the  kingdom.    To  this 
request  a  gracious  promise  was  given  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,    who    introduced    the    deputation,    expressed 
much  satisfaction  in  saying,  that  the  visit  should  take 
place  in  a  few  days. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  a  king's  messenger  arrived  with 
letters  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  stating  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte  had  been  delivered  of  a  still-born  male  child, 
but  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  doing  extremely  well. 
The  news  was  affecting,  but  it  was  merely  the  shock  of 
present  disappointment,  leaving  behind  it  the  pros- 
pect of  better  hopes.  At  six  'clock,  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Elizabeth  sat  down  to  dinner,  with  a  small 
party,  when  another  messenger  arrived,  bearing  a  .de- 
spatch to  General,  now  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  He  retired, 
and,  on  reading  the  letter  which  announced  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  at  half-past  two  that  morning, 
he  desired  Lady  Ilchester  to  be  called  out.  These  cir- 
cumstances so  struck  the  Queen,  that,  without  waiting 
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for  informatioD,  she  said,  ^^  I  know  what's  the  matter," 
and  fainted  away. 

The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Bath,  who  with  so  much 
satisfaction  addressed  her  Majesty  in  the  morning,  had 
repaired  to  the  Guildhall  to  dine  together,  with  a  large 
company  of  the  first  distinction.  Before  the  tables  were 
cleared,  one  of  the  royal  pages  brought  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  read  it  with  agitated  feelings,  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  departed.  In  a  faltering  tone  of  voice,  the  Mar- 
qnb  of  Camden  then  proposed  a  suspension  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  every  individual  withdrew  in  silence. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  had  a  succession  of  fits  during 
the  night ;  but  the  next  day  she  was  somewhat  better, 
and  expressed  a  determination  to  return  directly  to 
Windsor.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday  morning,  as  early 
as  seven  o'clock,  her  Majesty,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  set  out  with  heavy  hearts ; 
but  did  not  reach  the  castle  till  six  in  the  evening; 

The  day  of  the  funeral,  Tuesday  the  18th  of  November, 
was  one  of  general  and  unaffected  mourning,  not  only  in 
the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  a 
day  of  voluntary  humiliation,  of  a  total  cessation  from 
business,  and  of  sad  and  silent  meditation  on  the  insta- 
bility of  all  sublunary  hopes.  The  solemnity  in  St. 
Greorge's  Chapel,  when  the  royal  remains  were  con- 
signed to  the  vault,  was  rendered  peculiarly  affecting  by 
the  appearance  of  Prince  Leopold,  as  chief  mourner,  sup- 
ported on  either  hand  by  the  two  next  heirs  in  succes- 
sion after  the  Regent,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence. 

When  the  melancholy  intelligence  reached  Paris,  the  pub- 
lic sympathy  was  strongly  excited,  and  honourably  express- 
ed in  that  capital.    The  places  of  amusement  were  closed ; 
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on  the  exchange,  the  ordinary  course  of  buBiness  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  public  journals  were  unanimous  in  the 
language  of  concern  for  a  loss,  which,  as  they  observed, 
would  perhaps  affect,  not  the  welfare  of  England  alone, 
but  the  current  of  history,  and  the  fate  of  nations, 
throughout  the  European  world.  The  remark  was  just; 
and  our  own  chronicles  exhibit  proofs  that  great  changes 
have  resulted  from  calamities  of  this  nature. 

Thus,  to  name  only  a  few  instances.  The  death  ctf 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  occasioned  the  abolition  of  the 
Papal  supremacy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reformt« 
tion  into  these  realms^ — the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
in  his  minority,  though  in  itself  an  incalculable  loss,  ulti- 
mately proved  beneficial,  by  giving  permanency  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  liberty  to  the  United  Provinces, 
and  other  states  : — in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  death  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother 
Charles,  which  prepared  the  way  for  two  revolutions ; 
one  of  a  sanguinar}'^,  and  the  other  of  a  pacific  character. 
The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  fixed  the  constitution ; 
and  the  abdication  of  James  the  Second  secured  the 
Protestant  religion ;  but  the  death  of  Mary,  the  consort 
of  William  the  Third,  without  issue,  produced  another 
change  : — the  hopes  of  the  people  now  rested  upon  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  child  of 
the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark ;  but  here  again  the  national 
hopes  were  blasted  by  the  death  of  the  prince  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years.  With  Queen  Anne,  the  line  of  Stuart 
terminated ;  but  the  mutations  of  royalty  did  not  end 
here.  The  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  was 
followed  by  the  war  of  seven  years,  which  produced, 
under  his  son  George  the  Third,  the  separation  of 
America  from  the  crown  of  Britain,  and  the  revolution 
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of  France.  Lastly,  the  stroke  which^  by  cutting  off  from 
the  elder  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick 
two  generations  at  once,  left  the  succession  in  a 
dislocated  state,  and  the  nation  with  discouraging 
prospects. 

As  a  proof  that  the  present  loss  was  one  to  be  lamented 
by  all  who  had  the  interests  of  virtue  and  their  country 
at  hearty  the  following  anecdote  will  be  sufficient. — In 
one  of  her  walks  with  Prince  Leopold,  the  winter  before 
her  death,  the  Princess  addressed  a  decent-looking 
man,  who  was  employed  as  a  day-labourer,  and  said, 
** My  friend,  you  appear  to  have  seen  better  days." — "I 
have,  madam,''  replied  the  man,  ^'  I  once  rented  a  good 
&nn,  but  the  change  in  the  times  has  ruined  me."  At 
this,  the  Princess,  much  [affected,  turned  to  the  Prince, 
and  said,  ^'Let  us  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  his 
blessings,  and  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  important  duties 
required  of  us,  by  making  our  suffering  fellow-creatures 
happy."  On  their  return  home,  her  Royal  Highness  ordered 
the  steward  to  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  deserving  objects 
of  charity  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  their  particular 
circumstances  and  families  :  after  which,  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen  was  appointed  to  distribute  food  daily  to  those 
which  stood  most  in  need.  Instead  of  frivolous  sports 
and  extravagant  festivities,  on  the  birth-days  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  in  December  and  January,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  were  laid  out  in  supplying  the  poor  with 
clothing.  Such  was  the  star  of  promise,  that  beamed 
for  a  short  space  above  the  horizon,  and  was  then 
removed  in  mercy  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  to  enjoy 
the  reward  of  righteousness  in  a  better  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A.D.   1817  TO  1818. 

After  the  funeral  of  the  lamented  Princess^  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  returned  to  Bath  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
for  ^the  benefit  of  the  salubrious  springs  of  that  place, 
which  were  strongly  recommended  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness^ as  well  as  to  her  Majesty.  The  Duke  had  been 
for  some  [years  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  the  gout, 
and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach,  for  which  dis- 
orders, the  mineral  water  of  Bath  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  specific.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
advantage  derived  by  the  invalids,  who  resort  to  ihii 
celebrated  temple  of  Hygffiia,  may  be  ascribed  as  much 
to  the  change  of  air,  the  pleasantness  of  the  scene,  and 
the  potential  operation  of  the  fancy,  as  to  Bladud's  reno- 
vating fountain.  Yet,  if  the  afflicted  find,  or  imagine, 
themselves  relieved,  though  but  for  a  little  while,  in 
their  downward  path  to  oblivion — ^who  would  wish  to 
deprive  them  of  the  illusive  comfort  ?  The  Spenserian 
stanzas  of  Dr.  Oliver,  here  suspended  in  the  pump- 
room,  were  much  admired  by  the  royal  party ;  to  whose 
change  of  circumstances,  since  their  first  visit,  they  were 
particularly  appropriate : 

Alwhyle  ye  drynke,  'mydst  age  and  ac  he  ybent. 
Ah,  creepe  not  comfortlesse  beside  oure  streame ; 
(Sweet  nurse  of  Hope)  Afflyctions  downwarde  sente, 
Wythe  styll  smalle  voyce,  to  rouze  from  thriftless  dreame, 
Eache  wyng  to  prune,  that  shyft  ythe  everie  spraie 
In  wytlesse  flyghte,  and  chyrpythe  lyfe  awaie. 
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Alwhyie  ye  lave— such  solace  may  be  founde  : 
*'  When  kynde  the  hand,  why  'neath  its  healynge  faynte  ? 
Payne  shall  recure  the  heartes  corruptede  wounde ; 
Farre  gone  is  that  whyche  feelethe  not  its  playnte  : 
"  By  kyndrede  angel  smote,  Bethesda  gave 
"  Newe  vyrtues  forthe,  and  Telte  her  troublede  wave." 

Tlkiis  drynke,  thus  lave — nor  ever  more  lamente ; 

Our  springes  but  flowe,  pale  anguish  to  befrende. 

How  fayre  the  meed  that  followeth  contente ! 

How  bleste  to  lyve,  and  fynde  such  anguish  mend. 

How  bleste  to  dye — when  sufFerynge  Faithe  makes  sure. 
At  Lyfe's  high  founte,  an  everlastynge  cure. 

A  few  days  after  her  return  to  Bath,  the  Queen,  remem- 
bering the  promise  she  had  given  to  pay  the  ancient  city 
of  Bristol  a  visit,  performed  that  engagement ;  and  for- 
tunately^ though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine,  insomuch  that  her  Majesty 
was  enabled  to  ascend  the  lofty  hill  of  Clifton,  and  to 
enjoy  from  the  Down  the  romantic  scenery  stretching 
along  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  Severn.  At  Bristol 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  entertained  by  the  corporation, 
who  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a 
gold  box.  The  same  token  of  loyal  affection  and  respect 
was  also  tendered  to  the  illustrious  visitor  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  Bath. 

At  this  time  a  negociation  was  pending  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Hesse  Homburg,  one  of  the  oldest  friends,  and  fellow- 
student,  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  The  treaty  for  this  alliance 
having  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  Queen  and 
Princess,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, left  Bath  for  Windsor,  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
her  Majesty  removed  to  Buckingham  House,  to  be  pre- 
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sent  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  1818,  the  ceremony  took  place;  the  bride  being  led 
to  the  altar  by  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Kent,  was  there 
given  away,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

It  was  now  that  the  mischief  of  the  royal  marriage 
act  became  obvious  in  its  effects  upon  the  succession; 
as,  from  a  numerous  and  promising  offspring,  there 
remained  to  the  reigning  monarch  no  legitimate  de- 
scendant, either  of  the  male  or  female  branches. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  nation  had  in 
prospect  ^^  a  broken  lineage  and  a  doubtful  throne ;" 
it  became  indispensably  necessary  that  the  unmarried 
Princes  should  enter  into  the  connubial  state.  The  first 
to  obey  the  call  were  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cam- 
bridge; the  one  with  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Meinengeo, 
and  the  other  with  the  Princess  of  Hesse.  On  the  19di 
of  April,  a  royal  message  was  delivered  to  each  house  of 
parliament,  announcing  the  consent  of  the  Regent  to  the 
proposed  alliances,  and  recommending  that  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  their  support  should  be  made. 

On  the  15th,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  stated,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  propose  an  addition  of  £19,500  a  year  to  the  income 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  £12,000  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  A  similar  sum  was  to  have  been  proposed 
for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  the  event  of  his  marriage.  It 
was  judged  proper  also  to  propose  a  grant  of  the  same 
amount  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  for  the  Earl  said,  he 
knew  of  nothing  in  his  conduct,  or  that  of  the  Duchess, 
which  should  subject  them  to  the  stigma  of  having  no 
parliamentary  provision,  upon  their  marriage.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  had  declined  applying  to  parliament ;  but^ 
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hifl  present  income  approximated  that  whicluwas  now 
proposed  for  the  jmiior  branches,  being  £28^000  a  year. 
If  the  intended  settlements  should  undergo  modifications 
in  another  place,  it  would  be  for  their  lordships  to  con- 
sider them  when  sent  up  in  separate  bills ;  but  he  hoped 
the  allowances  would  not  be  so  reduced  as  to  prevent  the 
intended  matrimonial  alliances.  The  illustrious  persons 
would,  he  was  authorized  to  state,  be  satisfied  with 
about  half  the  sum  that  had  been  mentioned.  The 
noble  premier  then  observed,  that  these  grants  would 
not  create  any  new  burdens  upon  the  people,  as  £10,000 
a  year  had  fallen  in  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  £50,000  per  annum  would  fall  in  the  next  year,  upon 
the  complete  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  moving  an  address,  which 
was,  as  usual,  an  echo  to  the  message.  After  the  rejection 
of  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  King,  the  original 
address  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  commons,  the  business  took  a  very  different 
and  a  most  *tmpleasant  turn.  Lord  Castlereagh,  after 
a  statement  corresponding  in  substance  with  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  proposed  an  additional  allowance 
of  £10,000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  £6,000 
to  the  junior  Dukes.  The  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  moved  first;  upon  which  it  was  encountered  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  one  of  the  members  for  Southwark,  who. 
opposed  it,  as  he  said,  on  account  of  the  over-burdened 
state  of  the  country.  He  concluded  with  moving,  that 
the  chairman  do  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.  Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  said  he  would  agree  to  a  vote 
for  ^6,000,  and  no  more,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Report  stated,  the  honourable  member  observed,  that  the 
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Duke's  dsbts  amounted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  ihon* 
sand  pounds.  Ministers,  he  thought^  did  not  act  fairly 
in  hooking  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  among  the  others, 
after  the  house  had  negatived  his  former  application. 
Mr.  Sumner,  however,  highly  praised  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  had,  he  said,  continued  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him,  in  his  younger  years,  by  his  revered 
Father.  The  King,  using  the  language  of  Eton  school, 
said,  '^  Cambridge  has  not  committed  his  first  fault  yet.'' 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  assured  the  house,  that  if  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  £30,000  were  granted, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after  relieving  him  from  pressii^ 
demands,  and  making  a  provision  for  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  his  debts,  would  have  £25,000  free  and  unencum- 
bered income. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Barclay  withdrew 
his  amendment,  and  Mr.  Sumner  then  moved  to  reduce  the 
additional  grant  of  £6,000  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
This  motion,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  carried  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
votes.  The  result  was  received  with  loud  and  indecent 
shouts  of  applause ;  after  which,  Lord  Castlereagh  rose, 
and  said,  that  since  the  house  had  thought  proper  to 
refuse  the  larger  sum  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  be- 
lieved he  might  say  that  the  negociation  for  this  mar-^ 
riage  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  following  day,  the  same  nobleman  informed 
the  house,  that  he  had  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  apprised  him  of  the  vote  of  the  preceding  night 
His  Royal  Highness,  in  reply,  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  with  the  allowance  now  offered,  he  could  not  main- 
tain a  proper  establishment,  in  the  event  of  his  marriage, 
without  the  liability  of  running  into  debt ;  and  that,  under 
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these  circttmstances,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  declining  to 
ayail  himself  of  the  proposed  allowance. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  additional  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Brougham  objected  to  the  principle  that  £6,000  should 
be  granted  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family ; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  granted,  why,  he  asked,  did  ministers 
commence  with  the  youngest,  and  pass  by  the  Dukes  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  who  had  most  worthily  adopted  mea- 
sures to  get  rid  of  their  encumbrances  without  laying 
additional  burdens  on  the  country?  To  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  least  of  all,  he  thought,  was  such  an  allowance 
necessary.  He  had  already  £18,000  a  year,  besides  free 
lodgii^s  and  a  free  table  in  a  royal  palace ;  he  had  also 
£6,000  a  year  in  Hanover ;  and  having  always  been  an 
economist,  he  possessed  considerable  savings  in  our 
funds.  But,  added  the  orator,  if  the  allowance  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  marry,  let  the  great  property  of  the 
heads  of  the  royal  house  be  made  available  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  Castlereagh  protested  against  this  line  of  argu- 
ment, as  tending  to  the  double  course  of  invidious 
reflection  and  unfair  comparison.  There  was  no  other 
reason,  he  said,  for  proposing  the  vote  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  but  that  the  negociation  for  his  marriage  had 
been  long  in  train.  He  did  not  think  the  house  should 
take  into  consideration  the  emoluments  of  the  temporary 
situation  which  the  Duke  held  in  Hanover  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  brother. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  did  not  think  the  proposed  sum  too 
large.  But  he  condemned  the  royal  marriage  act,  which 
precluded  the  several  branches  of  the  august  family  from 
entertaining  the  best  feelings^  and  from  forming  con- 
nexions which  would  at  once  promote  their  happiness 
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and  guarantee  their  virtue.  It  seemed  to  imply^  that 
they  could  be  rendered  better  political  characters  by 
being  worse  men,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mistaken 
notions,  as  well  as  the  most  immoral  of  doctrines. 

On  a  division,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  But  that  for  a  similar  grant  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  negatived.  On  this  last  motion,  it 
merits  being  told,  that  Mr.  Littleton,  the  member  for 
Staffordshire,  and  a  zealous  oppositionist,  defended  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  claim  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He  said,  the  more  the  character  of  the  royal  personage 
was  known,  the  more  it  would  excite  regard  and  esteem* 
As  to  the  insinuations  that  had  been  thrown  out  against 
him,  no  assertion  of  their  truth  had  ever  been  made ;  and 
he  should  be  ashamed  if  he  could  be  induced  by  any  love 
of  popularity  to  give  credit  to  them  for  a  moment. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  proposed  a  dower  of  £6,000 
to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  which  was  agreed  to ;  but 
her  Royal  Highness  declined  accepting  the  favour. 
Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  upon  a  reconsideration 
of  the  case,  and  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  was 
induced  to  revoke  the  resolution  he  had  made,  not  to 
enter  into  the  matrimonial  state. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Princess  of  Meiningen 
was  in  consequence  resumed,  and,  as  his  Royal  Higlmess 
could  not  take  a  journey  to  Germany,  the  Duchess  dowager 
and  her  daughter  set  out  for  England,  where  they  landed 
on  the  11th  of  July,  and  on  the  13th  the  marriage  took 
place  in  the  palace  at  Kew.  The  Duke  of  Kent  and  his 
Duchess,  the  sister  of  Prince  Leopold,  were  at  the  same 
time  re-married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  established 
church.  Fortunately,  the  Queen  was  so  far  better  as  to  be 
able  to  be  present  at  the  double  ceremonial,  for  which  pur- 
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pose  a  temporary  altar  was  fitted  up  in  her  Majesty's  draw- 
ing-room, overlooking  the  gardens.  At  four  o'clock,  the 
whole  of  the  party  having  arrived,  the  Queen  took  her  seat 
at  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  attended  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  was  followed  by  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  great  officers  of  state.  The  Duke  of  Clarence, 
with  his  bride  elect,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent, 
who  had  already  been  married  in  the  Lutheran  form 
abroad,  being  introduced,  and  having  taken  their  station 
at  the  altar,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  commenced  the  service.  Both  the 
brides  were  given  away  by  the  Prince  Regent,  after  which 
they  knelt  with  their  illustrious  partners  before  the 
Queen,  who  gave  them  her  blessing ;  and  then  retired 
into  the  adjoining  room,  being  too  feeble  to  remain  with 
the  company.  At  five  o'clock,  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
rest  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  sat  down  to  a  most 
sumptuous  dinner,  which  lasted  till  seven;  and  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  departed  for  Claremont.  The  Regent,  and  the 
remaining  Royal  party  then  proceeded  in  open  carriages 
to  the  Cottage  in  Kew  gardens,  near  the  Pagoda,  where 
they  drank  tea,  after  which,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  with  the  Dowager  of  Meiningcn,  left  the  palace 
for  the  house  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  St.  James's. 
The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess 
of  Hesse  had  been  solemnized  about  five  weeks  before, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  father  of  the  bride, 
at  Buckingham  House.  Soon  after  this  ceremony,  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  with  the  Landgrave,  left  England  for 
Hanover.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  also  took 
a  final  leave  of  the  Queen  in  a  few  days  after  their 
marriage,   and  proceeded   to    the   Continent,  with    the 
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intention  of  spending  the    remainder  of  the    year  in 
Germany. 

These  were  painful  separations  to  the  Royal  patient; 
but  the  most  distressing  of  all  was  the  parting  from 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  always  been  the  fiivonrite 
daughter  of  her  Migesty. 

This  affecting  scene  took  place  at  Buckingham  House 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  June,  when  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Homburg  and  his  excellent  consort  left  the  metro- 
polis for  Brighton ;  with  the  express  condition,  that  if  the 
shock,  as  might  be  feared,  should  produce  any  alarming 
effects  upon  the  Queen,  her  Royal  Highness  was  to 
return  immediately.  Happily  for  both  parties,  the 
apprehended  danger  did  not  occur:  the  mind  cf  the 
venerable  invalid  rose  superior,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
to  the  weakness  of  nature;  and  the  accounts  of  her 
Majesty's  health  were  so  far  favourable,  that  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  Prince  and  Princess  left  Brighton  for 
Dover,  where  they  embarked,  and  landed  at  Calais,  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  by  the  way  of 
Brussels. 

Such  was  the  dispersed  state  of  the  royal  family  at 
this  time,  when  the  heads  of  it  were  brought  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — the  one  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing  around  him,  and  the  other  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dearest  object 
of  her  earthly  regard,  and  of  dying  under  the  same  roof 
where  he  was  secluded.  The  disorder  with  which  the 
Queen  was  afflicted  admitted  of  no  hope.  The  anasarcous 
appearances,  and  spasmodic  attacks,  made  it  necessary 
that  precautionary  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the 
care  of  the  King's  person,  in  the  event  of  her  Majesty's 
dissolutiou.     Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
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two  amendments  in  the  regency  act  were  passed ;  one 
empowering  the  Queen  to  add  six  new  members  to  her 
council;  and  the  other  repealing  the  clause  which 
required  the  immediate  assembling  of  a  new  parliament 
on  the  demise  of  her  Majesty.  But  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  anticipated  event  could  not  be  far  distant,  the 
Royal  patient  herself  entertained,  to  the  last,  hopes  of  a 
recovery.  Her  thoughts  were  continually  on  the  wing 
for  Windsor;  and  to  gratify  the  desire  she  felt  to  be 
where  the  King  was,  various  expedients  were  devised, 
but  all  without  effect. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  Queen  seemed  some- 
what better,  and  continued,  for  about  a  fortnight,  to 
improve  so  much,  as  to  excite  the  hope  that  she  would 
recover  strength  enough  to  bear  the  journey  upon  which 
she  was  so  intensely  anxious.  But  the  illusion  soon 
vanished,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  spasmodic 
attacks  came  on  again  with  increasing  violence,  each 
fit  leaving  the  Royal  sufferer  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  debility..  This  warfare  in  the  system,  between  a 
constitution  naturally  excellent,  and  a  complication  of 
idlments  springing  from  one  diseased  organ,  went  on 
until  the  end  of  September,  when  the  malady  once  more 
abated,  through  the  skill  of  the  medical  attendants ;  and 
her  Majesty  was  again  enabled  to  bear  being  ^wheeled 
in  her  chair  from  one  room  to  the  other,  where  she 
received  a  few  select  friends.  The  arrival  of  General 
Campbell  with  letters  from  the  Princess  of  Homburg, 
contributed  much  to  this  temporary  recovery;  which, 
however,  was  of  very  short  duration.  On  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  October,  the  spasms  were  frequent,  and  one 
of  the  physicians  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
death  would  dose  the  scene  in  a  fortnight.     Though  the 
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prediction  wa»  not  exactly  fulfilled^  yet  on  the  fifth  <rf 
November,  the  fits  of  coughing  were  so  severe,  that 
every  person  in  attendance  expected  each  paroxysm  would 
be  the  last.  .  In  this  pitiable  state^  the  aged  and  worn-out 
patient  continued  till  the  sixteenth^  when  certain  appear- 
ances of  mortification  indicated  the  fatal  crisis  to  be  at 
hand.  Her  Majesty  received  the  tidings  without  any 
emotion ;  and  after  pausing  a  few  moments,  she  dictated 
her  will  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  with  as  much  piedsioa 
and  composure  as  if  she  had  been  in  perfect  healthy  or 
was  about  to  take  an  excursion  into  the  country. 

The  same  placidity  continued  to  the  last,  and  provi- 
dentially she  was  not  only  free  from  pain,  but  in  the 
entire  possession  of  her  mental  faculties,  when  the 
Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  sent 
for  by  express,  reached  Kew  on  the  seventeenth  at  noon. 
On  their  arrival,  they  went,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
Augusta  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  into  the  dying 
chamber ;  where  they  were  instantly  recognized  by  the 
Queen,  who  smiled  upon  them  all,  and,  while  holding 
the  hand  of  the  Regent,  closed  her  eyes  in 

a  death-like  sleep ; 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life. 

Thus  died  this  exemplary  model  of  public  and  private 
virtue,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
fifty-eighth  of  her  residence  in  England. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  of  December,  the  ceremony  of 
lying  in  state,  as  it  is  called,  took  place,  though  on  a' 
contracted  scale ;  and  the  next  day  the  royal  obsequies 
were  solemnized  at  Windsor,  the  Regent  attending  as 
chief  mourner,  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Sussex,  Throughout  the  awful  ceremony,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  Prince,  who  was  evidently  absorbed  in 
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grief.  He  was  long  known  to  have  been  the  favourite  son 
of  his  mother ;  and  this  was  the  occasion^  when,  as  might 
be  expected,  filial  piety  would  appear  in  the  outward 
traits  of  affectionate  sorrow.  Besides,  the  paternal  con- 
cern of  the  Prince  for  the  loss  whidi  he  had  just  sustained, 
must  have  tieen  heightened  by  the  remembrance,  that  in  die 
raidt,  now  disclosed  to  his  view,  were  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  his  only  child,  who,  had  Providence  permitted, 
would  after  himself  have  succeeded  to  the  dircme.  But 
aoudst  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  regal  grandeur,  what 
was  there  in  the  crown  worth  contemplating  with  plea- 
sure, by  a  man  for  in  the  decline  of  life,  isolated  and 
chUdiess  ?  The  world  to  the  Regent  was  now  become 
a  blank ;  and  the  prospect  that  lay  before  him,  exhibited 
only  rintdows  of  further  changes,  more  likely  to  depress 
than  to  console  the  mind  under  its  present  bereavement. 

With  respect  to  the  departed  Queen,  it  is  barely  just 
to  say,  diat  her  life,  extended,  as  it  had  been,  beyond 
die  common  bound  of  mortality,  was  irreproachable. 
Yet  such  is  the  tax  levied  upon  greatness,  that  even  the 
character  of  this  illustrious  personage,  not  more  exalted 
in  rank  than  in  moral  worth,  was  not  suffered  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  malignant  tongues.  By  some  she 
was  accused  of  exercising  an  undue  and  injurious  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  King,  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment. Every  person,  however,  that  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  court  of  George  the"  Third,  and  especially 
with  his  personal  disposition,  treated  this  aspersion  witii 
the  contempt  due  to  a  romantic  and  despicable  fiction. 
Another  imputation  cast  upon  the  Queen  obtained  more 
credence ;  and  to  those  who  had  no  means  of  knowing 
better,  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  founded  on  truth. 
Owing  to  the  private  and  economical  mode  of  life,  early 
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adopted  and  constantly  pursued  in  the  royal  household, 
the  report  spread,  that  the  Queen  was  not  only  parsi- 
monious, but  extremely  avaricious.  Libellers  of  all 
sorts  made  the  most  of  this  calumny,  and  founded  upon 
it  numerous  slanderous  tales,-  to  the  disparagement  of 
their  Majesties.  Death  made  public,  what  the  humility 
of  a  long  life  had  carefully  concealed.  After  the  inter- 
ment of  the  Queen,  it  was  proved,  that,  so  fax  from  being, 
greedy  of  gain,  and  uncharitable  to  the  poor,  her  income 
was  always  inadequate  to  the  bounties  she  bestowed 
upon  private  individuals  and  public  institutions.  Her 
annual  benefactions  in  pensions  and  subscriptions  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand  pounds ;  but  even  that  sum  fell  short 
of  what  her  Majesty  gave  away  occasionally  to  distressed 
objects,  and  in  aid  of  meritorious  designs.  To  one 
female  institution  alone,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  she 

gave  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

Among  the  many  other  anecdotes  that  might  be  related 
of  her  Majesty's  benevolence,  the  following  merits  par- 
ticular notice,  as  an  instance  of  charity  connected  with 
prudence.  A  female,  unknown  to  the  Queen,  one  day 
presented  a  petition  at  Windsor.  The  memorial  stated 
that  the  applicant  was  the  widow  of  an  officer,  left  with 
twelve  children  totally  unprovided  for.  The  Queen  made 
inquiries,  and,  the  result  being  satisfactory,  she  took  all 
the  orphans  under  her  own  protection.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  lady  married  a  person  in  affluent  circum- 
stances; upon  being  made  acquainted  with  which,  her 
Majesty,  very  properly,  sent  back  the  children,  that  her 
bounty  might  be  transferred  to  other  objects. 
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CHAFFER  V. 

A.  D.  1818  TO  1819. 

It  is  neceflsaiy  now  to  follow  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
his  consort  to  Hanover^  where  they  spent  the  winter 
of  ISlSy  and  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

As  the  present  memoir  would  be  defective  without  some 
account  of  the  Family  to  which  his  Royal  Highness 
was  now  allied,  we  shall  therefore  devote  a  chapter 
to  that  interesting  subject. 

In  the  si2cteenth  century^  the  three  successive  electors 
of  Saxony,  Frederic  the  Wise,  John  the  Constant,  and 
John  Frederic  the  Magnanimous,  all  embraced  the 
Lutheran  religion,  for  which  they  suffered  much  in  their 
persons  and  estates ;  but  particularly  the  last  mentioned 
Prince,  who  was  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  the 
Germanic  council.  After  his  death,  John,  his  son,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  a  desperate  adventurer,  of  the  name  of 
Grumbach,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.  The  effort  failed,  and  the  unfortunate  Prince 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1595,  after 
a  confinement  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  duch^B  of  Gotha  and  Weimar  were  vested  in  his 
younger  brother,  John  William.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Duke  John,  of  whose  ten  sons,  two  acquired 
renown  in  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'. 

One  of  them  was  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  who 
joined  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was  with  him 
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when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen ;  after  whicb^  the  dake 
assumed  the  command  of  the  allied  German  and  Swedish 
army.  Providence  favoured  all  the  undertakings  of 
Bernard.  Among  other  achievements,  he  *  conquered  the 
Brisgau,  the  oldest  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig ; 
and  he  would  have  added  the  whole  of  that  valuable  dis- 
trict to  his  national  domain,  but  for  the  intrigues  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu^  who  endeavoured  to  draw  him  aside, 
by  proposing  a  marriage  between  the  Saxon  prince  and 
the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon.  The  scheme  was  frostrated, 
by  Bernard's  rejection  of  the  offer;  and  shortly  after^  fai 
1639,  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

One  ot  his  elder  brothers  was  Ernest  the  First,  Duke 
of  Gotha  and  Altenberg,  commonly  and  deservedly  caBed 
the  Pious.  He  likewise  joined  Gnstavus  Adolphuv  in 
the  memorable  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany. 
At  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  he  sustained  the  shock  of  the 
fresh  forces  brought  up  by  the  fierce  Pappenheim,  and 
repulsed  them,  with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  Soon 
after,  at  the  request  of  his  brother  Bernard,  he  quitted 
the  army,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  of  his  country,  and  to  the  repair  of  its  ruins. 
The  miseries  which  the  war  of  thirty  years  had  brought 
upon  Germany,  surpasses  all  power  of  language  to 
describe.  Ernest  became  in  every  respect  the  father  of  hitf 
people.  He  encouraged  and  assisted,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  in  the  rebuilding  of  private  habitations  and  public 
edifices,  the  revival  of  agriculture,  the  improvement  of 
roads,  the  construction  of  canals,  the  embanking  of 
rivers,  and  the  advancement  of  industry  in  general.  He 
also  gave  a  beneficent  constitution  to  his  estates  ;  and  he 
re-organized  the  system  of  administration.  He  founded  or 
restored  schools  and  colleges  for  all  ranks ;  and  for  the 
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poor  he  eBtablished  hospitals,  and  aims-houses  with 
schools  for  orphans.  He  was  carefiil  to  procure  pious  and 
liberal  clergymen  for  the  towns  and  villages.  He  laboured 
to  allay  differences  and  disputes  of  all  kinds ;  for  which 
purpose,  and  to  promote  evangelical  charity,  he  em- 
ployed powerful  means  to  circulate  the  Bible  among  the 
people.  He  took  likewise  a  lively  interest  in  all  those 
pkms  that  were  formed  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel in  heathen  and  unenlightened  nations.  For  the  edu- 
cation of  his  own  children,  he  was  careful  to  adopt  the 
best  practical  means,  without  having  recourse  to  new  and 
untried  theories.  Above  all,  his  personal  character  in  the 
virtnea  of  public  and  private  life,  was  a  consist^it  and 
uniform  ilhistraUon  of  Christian  precepts. 

WeD,  therefore,  did  this  truly  great  prince  merit  the 
title  which,  by  common  consent,  be  bore,  of  Ernest  the 
Pious.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in  1675. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  New  or  United  House  of 
Gotha.  It  was  his  wish  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his 
dominions,  but  his  plan  for  that  object  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect ;  and  shortly  after  his  death,  the 
domain  was  divided  among  his  seven  sons.  Hence  arose 
the  seven  subdivisions  of  this  branch  of  the  Ernestine 
line  of  the  ancient  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  the  families 
of  Grotha,  Cobourg,  Meiningen,  Romhild,  Eisenberg, 
Hildbnrghansen,  and  Saalfeld.  The  four  last  have  since, 
by  the  default  of  heirs  male,  or  by  marriages  and  treaties, 
been  incorporated  into  the  three  preceding  duchies. 
The  third  of  the  above  mentioned  seven  sons  was  Ber- 
nard, who  received,  as  his  appanage,  the  ducal  princi- 
pality of  Saxe  Meiningen ;  to  which,  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Albert  in  1099,  he  also  obtained  some  addi- 
tional territory.     He  died  in  1706,  and  the  inheritance 
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passed  to  his  three  sons^  who  reigned  in  conjunction. 
The  survivor  was  Anthony  ULric^  who  died  in  17685  when 
the  succession  and  political  administration  were  vested 
in  his  two  sons^  Augustus  Frederick  Charles^  and  George 
Frederick  Charles^  but  not  without  opposition;  the 
history  of  which  is  too  curious  and  remarkable  to  be 
omitted. 

Duke  Anthony  Ulric  married  first,  Philippine  CcBsar; 
but  she  being  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman^  the  children 
by  her  were^  in  1747>  decreed,  in  a  diet  of  the  empire^ 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Mein- 
ingen,  as  being,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  ignoble  blood. 
On  the  death  of  the  first  duchess,  the  duke  married  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Hesse  Philipstadt,  by  whom  he 
had  male  issue  as  just  stated,  and  some  danghtenk 
Anthony,  some  time  before  his  death,  made  a  wiU^  by 
which  he  constituted  four  of  his  sons,  two  of  the  first,  and 
two  of  the  second  alliance,  universal  heirs  of  the  dudiy, 
as  weU  as  of  all  the  other  fiefs,  titles,  and  pretensions 
whatever.  This  will  being  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
empire,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe  Gotha,  Cobourg,  and  Hild- 
burghausen,  united  to  set  it  aside  by  force.  They  also 
pretended,  that,  as  nearest  in  relation,  they  had  a  right  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  children  by  the  second  marriage. 
The  confederate  dukes  then  sent  deputies  to  Meiningeo, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  who,  as  soon  as  they  came  near 
the  city,  demanded  admittance,  and  were  refused.  On 
this,  they  summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  and  received 
the  same  answer.  The  weather  being  very  bad^  Colonel 
Seltzer,  who  commanded  this  force,  took  possession  of 
an  ale-house  outside  the  walls,  and  quartered  his  m^, 
as  well  as  he  could,  in  and  about  the  premises ;  but  they 
had  scarcely  entered,  when  a  terrible  fire  from  the  ram- 
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»rts  tlisludged  them  with  the  loss  of  some  lives.     The 
Tnir   having  tlius   become   serious,    the  Anlic    council 
Bsenibled,  on  an  application  from  the  Duchesa  dowager 
Saxe  Meitiingen,    complaining  of  the  treatment  she 
,  experienced  from   her   relatives,  and  claiming  the 
mperi&l  protection.     Meanwhile,  the  troops  of  the  three 
irinces  ravaged  the  country,  and,  having  effected  an  entry 
into  the  city,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  committed 
Dcandaloua  outrages. 

The  duchess  again  demanded  succour  from  the  cm- 
ETOr  i  and,  in  consequence,  a  neiv  rescript  was  addressed 
»  the  combined  dukes,  commanding  them  to  withdraw 
Jieir  troops  from  Meiningen,  and  to  make  satisfaction 
br  the  injuries  they  had  committed,  and  Uie  damages 
hai.  had  been  sustained  by  the  people  of  that  territory. 
At  the  same  time,  a  rescript  was  sent  to  the  other  princes 
of  the  circles  of  Fraacooia  and  Saxony,  enjoining  them, 
without  delay,  to  put  the  Imperial  decree  into  execution ; 
O  lake  the  duchess  dowager,  her  children,  and  subjects, 
Uider  their  protection ;  and  immediately  to  adopt  mea- 
rCB  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
e  dukes  of  Gotha,  Cobourg,  and  Hildburghausen  were 
brther  cited  to  appear  before  the  Imperial  tribunal 
iWitfain  two  months,  to  answer  for  their  infraction  of  the 
public  peace,  and  to  receive  judgment  as  to  the  pecuniary 
vwmpensation  to  be  made  to  the  Duchess  of  Meiningen 
tcad  her  family.  The  emperor  in  the  same  mandate 
declared,  that  the  duchess  do^rager  was  sole  guardian  of 
her  children  by  the  late  Duke  Anthony  Ulric,  and  also 
ttgent  of  the  estates  during  the  minority  of  the  elder 
prince.  In  order  to  set  at  rest  any  claim  that  the  cUil- 
Qren  of  the  first  duchess  might  be  disposed  to  advance, 
Oo  the  ground  of  priority,  and  their  father's  will,  it  was 
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determined  that  Bernard  Ernest,  the  eldest  eon  of  that 
marriage,  had  no  right  to  bear  the  name,  title,  arms,  and 
seal  of  Saxony,  but  that  he  and  his  brother  ahould  be 
acknowledged  as  princes  of  the  empire  only. 

Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  contest,  idiich  affords 
a  striking  picture  of  the  pride  of  birth,  and  of  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  the  families  of  Germany  watched  over 
the  purity  of  ancestral  blood,  lest  it  should  be  contami- 
nated by  plebeian  mixture.  Here  it  merits  obeerration, 
by  the  way,  that  at  no  period  of  the  English  histoiy,  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  can  we  trace  any  thing 
like  this  haughty  and  forbidding  spirit.  Even  Heniy 
the  Eighth  never  thought  of  setting  aside  Elizabeth  tm 
the  ground  that  her  mother  was  the  daughter  cf  com- 
moners ;  and  the  licentious  Charles  the  Second  obliged 
his  brother  to  acknowledge  Anne  Hyde  as  his  wife,  say- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  lady's  origin — that  as  James  had 
brewed,  so  he  must  bake. 

But  to  return  to  the  Meiningen  family.  In  1782, 
Augustus  Frederick  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony 
Ulric  by  his  second  duchess,  died  without  issue ;  upon 
which,  the  succession  remained  with  his  brother  Geoige^ 
who  was  bom  in  1761^  &nd  married  Louisa  Ele<Hioni^ 
daughter  of  Christian  Albert  Lewis,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe 
Langenberg;  by  whom  he  had  three  children:  I.  Adb- 
LAiDE  Louisa  Thbrbsa  Carolinb  Amelia,  the  present 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  bom  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1792;  2.  Ida,  bom  in  1794^  a^^d  married,  in  1816,  to 
Bernard,  son  of  the  archduke  Charles  Augustus  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  by  whom  she  has  issue.  3.  Bernard 
Henry,  the  reigning  duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen^  bom  in 
1800,  and  married  in  182.5  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Prince  William  of  Hesse  Cassel.  George  Frederick  Charles^ 
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duke  of  Meiningen^  died  on  the  24th  of  December^  1803, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two ;  and,  by  his  last  will,  left  the 
guardianship  of  his  children,  and  the  administration 
of  his  estates,  to  the  duchess  dowager  as  regent. 

Under  this  excellent  and  accomplished  woman,  the 
children  were  educated  in  great  retirement,  and  with  a 
strict  regard  to  their  morals,  and  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  polite  and  useful  learning.  From  earliest  child- 
hood, the  princess  Adelaide,  in  particular,  was  remark- 
able for  her  sedate  disposition,  and  rather  reserved  habits. 
The  greatest  portion  of  her  time,  it  is  said,  was  devoted 
to  her  studies;  and  though  perfectly  cheerful  with  her 
intimate  companions,  she  took  little  pleasure  in  the  gaieties 
and  frivolities  of  fashion.  Even  when  arrived  at  more 
matured  years,  she  manifested  a  strong  dislike  to  that 
laxity  of  morals,  and  contempt  for  religious  feeling, 
which  had  sprung  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  in- 
fected almost  all  the  courts  in  Germany.  That  of  Mein- 
ingen,  fortunately,  by  its  seclusion  and  apparent  insig- 
nificance, but,  above  all,  by  the  prudent  management  of 
the  dowager  regent,  escaped,  like  an  oasis  in  the  arid 
desert,  the  visitation  of  the  troublers  of  the  earth. 
Napoleon,  it  seems,  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
bestow  his  attention  upon  so  trivial  a  spot  as  Meiningen ; 
and  thus  the  regent  duchess  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  her  authority,  and  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
domestic  comfort;  while  the  larger  states  became  exposed 
to  a  train  of  evils,  of  which  atheism  and  immorality 
were  not  the  least.  Thus  favoured  by  Providence,  the 
little  court  of  Meiningen  was  distinguished  by  its  purity 
of  principles,  and  its  two  princesses  were  objects  of 
admiration  by  their  exemplary  conduct.  Their  chief 
delight  w)M  in  establishing  and  superintending  schools 
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for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community, 
and  in  providing  food  and  raiment  for  the  ag^d^  helpless, 
and  destitute. 

The  Princess  Adelaide,  in  particular,  was  the  life  of  every 
institution,  that  had  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  It  has  been  said,  and  evidently  on 
good  authority^  that  the  late  Queen  Charlotte  had  long 
kept  her  eye  upon  this  virtuous  family,  with  a  view  to 
the  union  of  the  elder  princess  with  one  of  her  Majesty's 
sons ;  and  that^  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  chosen 
a  partner  for  himself,  she  strongly  recommended  Adelaide 
of  Meiningen  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  agreeable  intel* 
ligence  arrived,  that  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Duchess  of  Clarence  were  in  such  a  state,  as  gave  the 
most  desirable  prospect  to  the  house  of  Brunswick.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  the  former  was  delivtt^  of  a  son  al 
Hanover,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  family,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants. On  the  day  following,  the  Duchess  of  Cla- 
rence was  taken  in  labour,  at  the  same  place,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter.  The  infant  prince  lived,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  George ;  but  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  regard  to  his  first-bom.  The  young 
princess  being  only  a  seven-months'  child,  survived  bot 
a  few  hours ;  after  being  baptised,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England,  by  the  names  of  Chariotte* 
Augusta-Louisa. 

This  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  a  cold,  which  the 
Duchess  caught  in  promenading  the  palace  gardens,  and 
which  ended  in  a  severe  pleuritic  attack,  that  rendered 
copious  bleeding  necessary,  and  brought  on  a  premature 
delivery.  The  royal  bud  of  an  illustrious  stock  was 
interred  very  privately  the  next  day,  in  the  same  vault 
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which  contained  the  remains  of  the  great  elector^  Ernest 
Augustus,  and  his  son,  George  the  First,  king  of  England. 

The  recovery  of  the  Duchess  was  for  some  time  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  but  at  length  she  was  pronounced 
oat  of  danger,  and  was  then  advised  by  the  physicians 
to  travel  for  the  perfect  re-establishment  of  her  health. 

Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  April,  her  Royal  Highness 
left  Hanover  for  Meiningen,  taking  Gottingen  and  Hesse 
Philipstahl  by  the  way,  where  the  Duchess  had  some  inti- 
mate friends  and  near  relatives.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  joy  of  the  good  people  of  Saxony,  in  again  beholding 
their  beloved  princess.  For  many  miles  round,  they  col- 
lected at  the  frontier,  to  welcome  the  royal  pair,  whom 
they  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  capital  of  the  duchy, 
where  iGftte  succeeded  fdte,  and  all  was  holiday  for  the 
space  of  a  month. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  of  Meiningen  is  about  six 
hundred  and  eighty  square  English  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation one  hundred  and  forty  thousand ;  that  is,  a  little 
larger  than  the  county  of  Hertford.  The  people  of  the 
entire  country  are  supported  by  agriculture,  a  few  simple 
manufactures,  and  their  mutual  trade.  Of  course,  there 
are  not,  what  may  be  called,  many  wealthy  families,  in 
such  a  confined  district.  They  are  governed  according 
to  the  constitution  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  and  have  an 
elective  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of  which 
are  chosen  for  six  years. 

Meiningen,  the  capital,  contains  nearly  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is  called  proverbially  the  city  of  the  Harp; 
from  a  nati^ral  phenomenon  in  the  vicinity.  On  a  moun- 
tain ridge  is  a  cavern,  from  which,  when  the  wind  is 
fiivourable,  issue  sounds  more  beautiful  and  powerful 
than  those  of  the  ancient  £eoIian  harp.    The  town  is  hand- 
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fiome^  and  completely  emboBomed  in  green  sylvan  hiUs^ 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Werra.  The  suburbs 
are  richly  planted^  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  white 
summer-houses. 

From  the  castle^  the  court  removed,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  to  the  baths  of  Liebenstein,  where  the  Duchess 
dowager  has  a  delightful  villa  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
mineral  waters  here  are  in  much  request  for*  their  resto- 
rative qualities ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  BeatUe^  from 
whose  entertaining  travels  the  above  sketch  is  taken, 
the  springs  of  Liebenstein  may  rival  those  of  the  far- 
famed  waters  of  Pyrmont.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
baths,  and  approached  by  a  beautiful  serpentine  walk 
through  the  wood,  is  a  singular  congeries  of  rocks, 
piled  and  distributed  in  such  a  manner,  as  more  to 
resemble  the  work  of  art  than  the  sport  of  nature. 
They  rise  from  an  arena  of  about  fifty  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  have  the  appearance  of  the  successive  stages 
of  an  amphitheatre.  At  the  top,  the  tall  lindens  with 
which  the  space  is  encircled,  so  intermingle  their 
branches,  as  to  form  a  sylvan  canopy  over  the  whole 
enclosure.  This  secluded  romantic  spot  forms  a  delight- 
ful retreat  in  the  heat  of  summer.  The  author,  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  thinks  it  might  have  been  a  place  of 
meeting  for  some  of  those  secret  confederacies  in  ancient 
times,  whose  power  made  even  emperors  tremble,  and 
from  whose  vengeance  neither  fortress  nor  sanctuary 
afforded  a  security.  Now,  however,  it  is  devoted  to 
much  more  laudable  purposes,  being  the  sacred  rendez- 
vous of  lovers  and  nightingales  -,  where  a  stranger,  if 
cautious  and  discreet,  may  listen  to  the  songs  or  the 
sorrows  of  both,  without  disturbing  either.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  delightful  walk  along  the  heights  back 
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to  the  baths^  every  where  shaded  with  hixuriaut  woods, 
aiid  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  with  which  the  whole 
country  abounds.  At  proper  distances,  seats  are  placed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  passenger,  each  opening 
to  charming  vistas,  and  presenting  a  beautiful  variety 
of  picturesque  scenery.  Immediately  beneath  this  ele- 
vation, is  the  principality  of  Barchfeldt,  a  family  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  M einingen,  and  illustrious  for  the  patriot- 
ism and  high  military  character  of  its  princes. 

From  the  mineral  waters,  and  other  indications,  it  is 
evident  that  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  this 
party  there  lie  immense  riches,  which,  elsewhere,  would 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to  great  exertions  and 
profitable  returns.  Coal,  it  is  said,  might  be  had  for 
the  mere  working :  but  to  that  fuel  the  people  of  the 
country  inherit  from  their  ancestors  a  rooted  aversion. 
Nothing  is  used  for  culinary  or  other  purposes,  but  wood; 
with  rafts  of  which,  therefore,  the  river  is  continually 
covered.  As  every  householder  has  an  allotted  portion 
of  the  adjacent  forest  for  his  use ;  if  the  population  shall 
increase,  the  consumption  of  wood  must  in  time  clear 
the  country  of  timber,  and  thus  compel  the  people  to  lay 
aside  their  prejudices  against  the  use  of  what  nature  has 
provided. 

The  virtues  of  the  Liebenstein  waters,  the  presence 
of  objects  endeared  by  the  recollections  of  early  days, 
and  the  fond  attentions  of  beloved  relations,  had  the 
happiest  effect  upon  the  Duchess  of  Clarence ;  so  that 
her  health  being  now  renovated,  she  very  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  return  to  England.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  October 
that  the  preparations  for  the  journey  were  completed  ; 
and  then  the  roads  had  become  very  bad  for  travelling. 
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Her  Royal  Highness,  however,  knowing  the  Duke's 
anxiety  to  be  at  home,  persevered  with  uncommon  reso- 
lution, and,  after  suffering  considerable  fatigue,  reached 
Dunkirk,  where  she  miscarried,  and  was  again  taken 
seriously  ill.  The  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  was  sent  over 
immediately  on  the  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  at  that  port ;  but'  the  removal  of  her  Royal 
Highness  was  delayed  some  days^  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  she  had  sustained,  and  then  it  was  only  at  her  own 
urgent  importunity  that  the  embarkation  took  place.  The 
passage  was  quick,  but  rough ;  and,  on  landing  at  Dover, 
the  Duchess  found  herself  too  weak  to  bear  a  journey 
to  London,  even  by  short  and  easy  stages.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  at  the  reconunendation  of  the  phy* 
sicians,  the  royal  invalid  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
E2arl  of  Liverpool,  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Walmer 
Castle.  In  about  six  weeks,  she  recovered  sufficteaQtly 
to  leave  the  coast ;  and,  with  the  Duke,  who  never  left 
her,  proceeded  to  Clarence  House,  St.  James's,  to  spend 
the  winter — ^Bushy  being  then  under  a  thorough  repair. 

As  soon,  however,  as  that  house  became  tenable,  her 
Royal  Highness  removed  thither,  to  enjoy  that  tranquillity, 
and  freedom  from  fashionable  life,  which  constituted  her 
principal  delight.  The  Duke  participated  in  thin  taste 
and  sentiment ;  besides  which,  he  wished  to  superintend 
the  improvements  that  were  then  going  on  at  his  favour- 
ite residence  in  person,  and  with  that  strict  r^ard  to 
economy  which  his  circumstances  rendered  necessary. 
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Thb  family  circle  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  now 
agreeably  enlarged^  by  the  return  of  the  eldest  of  his 
Roya>  Highnesses  sons  from  India,  whither^  as  before 
observed^  he  had  been  expatriated  with  his  brother,  on 
account  of  their  concern  in  the  prosecution  of  Colonel 
Quentln.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  exile  proved 
ultimately  advantageous  to  science,  and  highly  honour- 
able to  George  Fitzclarence,  the  present  Earl  of  Munster. 
On  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  he  was  immediately  appointed 
one  of  the  aides-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  fastings,  the 
governor-general,  by  whom  he  was  employed  ^as  well  in 
aU  affiurs  of  the  cabinet  as  of  the  field ;  particularly  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  Pindarries,  and  in  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 

The  Marquis  having  accomplished  these  great  services, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  despatch  the  intelligence  home 
to  the  Company,  by  an  overland  mission.  Major  Fitz- 
Clarence  was  selected  for  this  purpose ;  and,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1817,  before  the  break  of  day,  he  left 
the  camp  at  Sejapore,  in  the  province  of  Bundelcund^ 
and,  on  the  third  of  February,  1818,  he  arrived  at  Bom- 
bay. Though  the  route  was  extremely  critical  and 
perilous,  being  for  the  greatest  part  through  countries 
where  a  marked  hostility  to  Europeans  predominated. 
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the  Major,  with  an  insatiate  spirit  of  inquiry,  examined 
every  remarkable  object  that  came  in  his  way,  regard- 
less of  the  danger  which  attended  his  curiosity.  On 
the  seventh  of  February,  the  Major  sailed  from  Bombay 
in  one  of  the  Company's  ships  ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  the  following  month,  he  landed  at  Coseir  in  the  Red 
Sea,  from  whence  he  set  out  the  same  day  for  Khennft 
on  the  Nile,  in  order  to  proceed  down  that  river  to 
Cairo. 

At  Khenn6  he  was  entertained  by  a  gentleman  named 
Anderson,  who^  though  of  British  parentage^  kiiew  not 
a  word  of  the  English  language.  After  a  tedious  pas* 
sage  of  ten  days,  the  Major  reached  the  house  of  Mr. 
Salt  at  Cairo,  where  he  met  with  the  celebrated  adven- 
turer and  traveller^  Belzoni.  In  the  company  of  Mri 
Salt  and  Belzoni,  Major  Fitzclarence  made  a  visit  to 
the  pyramids ;  among  which,  he  entered  and  minutely 
explored  the  famous  one  of  Cephrenes.  In  his  journal, 
our  indefatigable  observer  gives  this  account  of  a  sarco- 
phagus of  granite,  buried  in  the  ground  to  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  placed  due  north  and  south  :  ^^  The  sar- 
cophagus is  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  two  feet  three  inches  deep  inside,  surromided  by 
large  blocks  of  granite,  placed  there  in  all  probability 
to  prevent  its  removal ;  but  Belzoni  had  determined 
upon  that  measure,  though  it  must  be  attended  with 
much  labour.  The  lid  is  placed  diagonally  across  it: 
Belzoni,  however,  found  in  it  the  bones  of  a  human 
skeleton,  which  are  probably  the  bones  of  King  Cephre* 
nes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  this  pyramid.  He 
presented  me  with  three  or  four  pieces,  and,  on  learning 
it  was  my  intention  to  deposit  them  in  the  British 
Museimi,  he  added  others^  making  in  all  seven  pieces.*' 
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The  sequel  of  this  discovery  is  too  laughable  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  We  shall  therefore^  with- 
out apology,  complete  the  history  of  the  supposed  bones 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  words  of  Mr,  Faber,  who 
had  long  before,  with  great  learning,  supported  the 
opinion,  that  the  pyramids  were  erected  in  honour  of  the 
sacred  bull  Mneuis,  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  the  visible  representative  of  Osiris. 

<'On  the  18th  of  March,  in  the  year  1818,"  says  Mr. 
Faber,  "the  long-closed  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  was 
opened  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Belzoni. 
Like  the  lai^e  pyramid,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  dark 
dumber  and  a  stone  sarcophagus  ;  but  the  sarcophagus, 
iniit.ead  of  being  empty,  was  occupied  by  a  few  bones. 
These  bones,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion  that  each 
pyramid  is  a  literal  tomb  of  a  literal  Egyptian  sovereign, 
were,  naturally  enough,  supposed  by  Mr.  Belzoni  to  be 
human ;  and  the  question  was  now  thought  to  be  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  old  opinion  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  Greek  writers.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
pyramid,  however,  it  was  entered  by  Major  Fitzclarence, 
who  sacrilegiously  brought  away  with  him  a  portion  of 
the  supposed  venerable  remains  of  the  primeval  Cephrenes. 
So  royal  a  fragment  of  the  mighty  dead  could  befit  none 
save  a  royal  cabinet.  The  august  bone  was  reverently 
presented  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  the  Prince  com- 
mitted the  relic  of  his  defunct  brother  sovereign,  big 
with  the  fate  of  jarring  systems,  to  the  inspection  of  Sir 
Everard  Home.  Not  more  fatal  to  the  antique  shield 
of  the  renowned  Dr.  Cornelius,  was  the  impious  scouring 
of  the  cleanly  housemaid — a  scouring  which  converted 
die  ferugo-stripped  buckler  into  a  sconce — than  the 
inspection  of  an  accomplished  English  surgeon  proved 
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to  the  thigh-bone  of  Cephrenes.  The  relic  turned 
out  to  be,  not  the  bone  of  a  man,  but  the  bone  of  a 
cotv  !*'  In  further  illustration  of  this  curious  and  recon- 
dite subject,  Mr.  Faber  remarks : 

'^It  was  one  of  those  bestial  avatars  of  Osiris,  (to 
adopt  the  technical  language  of  the  kindred  theology  of 
Hindoostan,)  that  was  committed  after  his  death  to  the 
dark  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  pyramid  ascribed  to 
Cephrenes.  The  bone  brought  home  by  Major  Fltz- 
clarence,  and  at  first  mistaken  for  the  thigh-bone  of 
an  Egyptian  king,  was  evidently  a  bone  of  the  sacred 
bull  Mneuis :  the  sarcophagus,  that  contained  this 
curious  and  decisive  remnant  of  the  animal's  skeleton, 
was  the  ship  Argo,  executed  in  stone,  (by  the  Greeks 
denominated  the  stone  ship  of  Dionusus,)  which  was  at 
once  the  ark  and  the  reputed  coffin  of  Osiris ;  and  the 
pyramid  itself,  like  the  pyramid  of  Babylon,  the  pyramid 
of  the  Mexican  Cholula,  and  the  numerous  pyramids 
dedicated  to  Buddha,  was  an  artificial  copy  of  the  mount 
of  the  appulse,  Ararat. 

^^  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  larger  pjnramid  of 
Cheops,  the  interior  of  which  has  long  been  accessible. 
There  the  stone  Argo  is  empty  3  but  when  we  consider  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  pyramid  has  been  open, 
it  is  not  very  difiicult  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
its  contents.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Argo  of 
the  pyramid  opened  by  Mr.  Belzoni  will  be  as  empty  as 
its  fellow :  the  example  of  Major  Fitzclarence  will  soon, 
no  doubt,  be  followed  by  succeeding  travellers ;  and  the 
bones  of  the  holy  bull  will  all  find  their  way  to  the  cabi- 
nets of  Europe.*' 

On  the   12th  of  April,  the  Major  quitted  Cairo  for 
Alexandria,  where  he  embarked  on   board  the   Tagus 
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frigate,  Captain  Dundas^  and  there,  to  Iiis  great  satisfac- 
tion, found  his  brother,  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  then  a 
lieutenant  on  board  of  that  ship.  The  Tagus  had  been 
despatched  to  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
home  the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had 
been  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  This  occurrence  added 
greatly  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  the  Major  had 
acquired ;  for,  in  the  suite  of  the  princes  was  a  man  of 
considerable  intelligence,  and  of  a  most  communicative 
disposition,  from  whom  was  obtained  much  information 
respecting  the  internal  geography  of  Africa,  particularly 
on  the  two  interesting  objects  of  inquiry — the  course  of  the 
Niger,  and  the  site  of  Timbuctoo.  The  Major  asked  this  per- 
son, whose  name  was  HadjeeTalub,  and  whose  situation, 
as  governor  of  the  princes,  entitled  him  to  credit — ^whether 
it  was  practicable  for  a  Frank  to  pass  from  Fez  to  Tim- 
buctoo, and  if  he  thought  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  would 
assist  the  views  of  any  Englishman  in  reaching  that  city. 
He  answered  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  affirmative. 
Hadjee  was  further  asked,  whether,  if  duly  rewarded,  he 
would  accompany  the  Major  to  Timbuctoo ;  to  which  he 
assented  with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  added,  that  they 
could  reach  that  city  from  Fez  in  forty-seven  days  on 
horseback,  and  that  he  would  forfeit  his  life  if  he  did 
not  bring  the  Major  back  safely. 

On  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  Major  Fitzclarence  em- 
barked on  board  a  packet,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  1818,  he  landed  at  Falmouth,  just  in  time  to  con- 
gratulate his  illustrious  parent  on  his  marriage.  An 
advancement  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  followed, 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  he  sent  to  the 
press  his  admirably  written  and  highly  valuable  ^^  Journal 
of  a  Route  across  India,  through  Egypt  to  England." 
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This  elegant  volume,  which  came  out,  the  ensuing  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  Regent,  contains  not 
only  a  variety  of  descriptive  sketches,  interesting  re- 
searches and  ingenious  disquisitions,  but  many  lively 
and  instructive  delineations  of  remarkable  characters. 

Among  other  natives  of  distinction,  with  whom  the 
author  became  acquainted  in  India,  was  one  who,  by  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country,  has  obtained  considerable 
attention.  Of  this  personage,  the  Major  in  his  journal 
gives  the  following  account : 

^^  There  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  an  instanee 
of  any  Hindoo  of  condition  or  caste  being  converted  to 
our  faith.  The  only  conversion  of  any  kind,  if  it  can  be 
called  so,  that  has  come  within  my  observation,  was  that 
of  a  high-caste  firamin,  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  the 
country,  who  is  not  only  perfectly  master  of  the  Sanscrit, 
but  has  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Elnglidi 
language  and  literature,  and  has  openly  declared  that  the 
Braminical  religion  is  in  its  purity  a  pure  deism,  and  not 
the  gross  polytheism  into  which  it  has  degenerated.  I 
became  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  admire  his  talents 
and  acquirements.  His  eloquence  in  our  language  if 
very  great,  and  I  am  told  that  he  is  still  more  admirable 
in  Arabic  and  Persian.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  has 
studied  and  thoroughly  understands  the  politics  of 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  those  of  England ;  and  the 
last  time  I  was  in  his  company,  he  argued  forcibly  against 
a  standing  army  in  a  free  country,  and  quoted  all  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  members  of  the  opposition. 
I  think  he  is,  in  many  respects,  a  most  extraordinary 
person.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  religious  reformer, 
who  lias,  amongst  a  people  more  bigoted  than  those  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  dared  to  think  for  himself. 
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His  learning  is  most  extensive^  as  he  is  not  only  generally 
conversant  with  the  best  books  in  English^  Arabic^  Per- 
sian, Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  Hindoostanee,  but  has  even 
studied  rhetoric  in  Arabic  and  English,  and  quotes  Locke 
and  Bacon  on  all  occasions.  From  the  view  he  has  thus 
necessarily  taken  of  the  religions,  manners,  and  customs 
of  so  many  nations,  and  from  his  having  observed  the 
number  of  different  modes  of  addressing  and  worshipping 
the  Supreme  Being,  he  naturally  turned  to  his  own  £aith 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  found  it  perverted  from  the 
religion  of  the  Vedas  to  a  gross  idolatry,  and  was  not 
afraid,  though  aware  of  the  consequences,  to  publish  to 
the  world,  in  Bengalee  and  English,  his  feelings  and 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Of  course  he  was  fully  pre* 
pared  to  meet  the  host  of  interested  enemies,  who,  from 
sordid  motives,  wished  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in  the 
state  of  the  darkest  ignorance.  I  have  understood  that 
his  family  have  quitted  him,  that  he  has  been  declared  to 
have  lost  caste,  and  is,  for  the  present,  as  all  religious 
reformers  must  be  for  a  time,  a  mark  to  be  scoffed  at. 
To  a  man  of  his  sentiments  and  rank,  this  loss  of  caste 
must  be  peculiarly  painful :  but  at  Calcutta  he  associates 
with  the  English.  He  is,  however,  cut  off  from  all 
Cuniliar  and  domestic  intercourse,  indeed  from  all  com- 
munication of  any  kind  with  his  relations  and  former 
friends.  His  name  is  Ram  Mohun  Ro^.  He  is  particu- 
larly handsome,  not  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  of  a  fine 
person,  and  most  courtly  manners.  He  professes  to  have 
no  objection  to  eat  and  live  as  we  do ;  but  refrains  from 
it,  in  order  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
having  changed  his  religion  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  He  will  sit  at  table  with  us  while  the  jneat  is  on 
it,  which  no  other  Bramin  will  do." 
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Hbrb  it  is  proper  to  bring  under  review  some  historicil 
particulars  of  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  at  this 
important  period. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  in  January  1819, 
Lord  Liverpool  introduced  a  bill  for  placing  the  custody 
of  the  King  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  subject, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen,  to  the  advice  of  a  ooundL 
To  this  appointment,  no  objection  was  or  could  be  made ; 
but  when  it  was  proposed  that  his  Royal  Highness  should 
have  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  long  as 
he  held  this  important  charge,  a  violent  opposition  arosey 
which  was  reverberated  from  the  people  out  of  doors 
in  language  of  the  most  inflammatory  tendency.  Not- 
>vithstanding  this,  the  proposition  was  carried  through 
the  Commons,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  office, 
when  he  experienced  in  the  discharge  of  it  a  remarkable 
accident.  While  in  attendance  upon  his  Majesty  at 
Windsor,  as  the  Duke  was  in  the  act  of  opening  a  door, 
his  foot  slipped,  and,  in  the  fall,  he  broke  his  right  arm 
above  the  elbow.  The  fracture  was  set  immediately  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  household,  and,  in  a  short  time,  his 
Royal  Highness  recovered. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
arrived  in  England  from  Germany,  and  took  up  their 
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residence  at  the  palace  of  KensiDgton;  where^  on  the 
24th  of  May^  her  Royal  Highness  gave  birth  to  a  prin- 
cess. The  christening  was  solemnized  with  splendid 
ceremony^  on  Thursday^  the  24th  of  June.  The  royal 
gold  font  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Kensington^ 
and  fitted  up  in  the  grand  saloon^  with  crimson  velvet 
coverings  from  the  Chapel  Royal,  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  infant  prin- 
cess was  named  Alexandrina  Victoria.  The  sponsors 
were  the  Prince  Regent ;  the  Emperor  Alexander,  repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  York ;  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Wurtemburg,  represented  by  the  Princess  Augusta ;  and 
the  Duchess  dowager  of  Cobourg,  represented  by  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The  Prince  Regent,  and  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  were  present,  either 
during  the  ceremony,  or  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Kent  in  the  evening. 

Another  addition  to  the  royal  lineage  took  place  at 
this  period,  in  the  birth  of  Prince  George,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  which  event  occurred  on  the  27th 
of  May  at  Berlin. 

But  while  fresh  shoots  were  thus  budding  forth  to  per- 
petuate an  illustrious  dynasty,  death  was  preparing  new 
breaches  in  the  family. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  her  health, 
and  that  of  the  royal  infant,  rendered,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  physicians,  a  change  of  scene  and  climate  neces- 
sary. Sidmouth,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire,  was 
pitched  upon;  and  thither  the  Duke  with  his  family 
repaired  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  e£fects  were 
such  as  had  been  anticipated;  the  Duchess  recovered 
rapidly,  and  the  child  improved  in  an  equal  degree.    The 
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Duke  himself  was  delighted  with  the  country^  and  still 
more  so  on  account  of  the  benefit  its  salubrious  atmosphere 
had  produced  on  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affections. 

But  amidst  this  felicity,  and  while  enjoying  a  high 
and  deserved  share  of  popularity,  this  excellent  prince 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  the  consequence  ot  neglecting 
to  take  off  his  wet  boots,  on  returning  home  after  a  long 
walk  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  complaint  b<^;an  with 
a  shivering,  which  soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  The  next  morning  his  Royal  High- 
ness  was  reported  to  be  in  imminent  danger ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  he  appeared  somewhat  better, 
after  having  had  a  little  refreshing  sleep.  Towards  even- 
ing, however,  the  alarming  symptoms  returned  with 
increased  violence,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  the  day  following.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing there  appeared  a  remission  of  suffering;  but  this 
was  only  the  fearful  prelude  to  the  fatal  stroke,  which 
deprived  the  nation  of  one  of  its  best  hopes,  on  Sunday, 
January  the  23d,  1820. 

The  royal  Duke  bore  his  illness  and  a£9ictions  with 
the  greatest  composure  and  resignation.  His  amiable 
consort  was  most  indefatigable  in  her  attentions,  and 
performed  all  the  offices  of  a  nurse  with  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  anxiety.  She  did  not  even  take  off  her 
clothes  for  five  successive  nights ;  and  all  the  medicines 
were  ministered  with  her  own  hand. 

Thus  died  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  Kent,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  November 
the  second,  1767*  He  was  first  educated  under  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  afterwards 
the  tutor  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  but  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  his  Royal  Highness  was  sent  to  Hanover  with 
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General  fiudd^  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  high  in  the 
estimation  of  Greorge  the  Third.  While  in  Germany, 
he  was  subjected  to  all  the  strictness  of  the  Prussian 
discipline :  and  of  its  severity,  as  well  as  of  his  own  con- 
formity to  military  rules,  he  used  to  relate  an  anecdote, 
which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words.  ^^  Being  placed 
as  a  cadet  at  Hanover,  the  regiment  on  duty  was  dis- 
charged in  the  usual  form ;  but  the  general  commanding, 
hi^pened  to  forget  to  dismiss  me,  which  was  always 
accompanied  with  a  distinct  and  peculiar  ceremony.  On 
this,  I  continued,  in  a  very  uneasy  position,  and  was 
actually  forgotten  for  four  hours,  when  at  length  the 
commanding  o£Bcer  rode  up,  and  apologized.  I  should 
have  remained,  but  for  this,  at  my  post,  until  I  had 
fiunted  with  fatigue.'^ 

This  rigid  tuition  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  royal 
Duke,  who  became,  in  consequence,  so  severe  a  discipli- 
narian himself,  that  when  he  obtained  the  command  over 
British  soldiers,  his  conduct  made  him  enemies,  and 
produced  mutiny  oftener  than  once.  From  Hanover, 
Prince  Ekiward  was  removed  to  Geneva ;  and  there  re- 
mained, to  complete  his  education,  till  the  month  of 
January,  1790,  when  he  returned  to  England  without 
parental  permission,  and,  in  consequence,  was  sent  off 
to  Gibraltar.  His  stay  there  was  short;  for,  in  1791, 
he  was  ordered  to  Canada,  from  whence,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  to  join 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  under  whom  he  displayed  great  gal- 
lantry, in  the  attack  on  St.  Lucie,  and  also  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  1794,  the  Prince  returned  to  British  Ame- 
rica, and  served  as  a  major-general  at  Halifax  till  179B, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  left 
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that  station  for  Elngland.  In  April  following,  having 
attained  his  thirty-second  year,  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Kent ;  to  support  which  dignity,  the  annual  allowance  of 
£12,000  was  appropriated  by  parliament.  About  the 
same  time,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Greneral  of  the 
army,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  North  Ame- 
rica, to  which  destination  he  proceeded  in  July;  but 
ill  health  again  soon  obliged  him  to  return,  and  he 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1800.  In  May,  1809^ 
the  Duke  went  to  Gibraltar,  as  governor  of  that  impor- 
tant fortress ;  but  this  proved  an  untoward  event,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  his  Royal  Highness  was 
recalled,  never  more  to  be  re-instated  in  actual  sernce. 
And  here  historical  truth  requires  the  compledon  of  the 
narrative,  unpleasant  as  it  may  be  in  some  points. 

One  of  the  warmest  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Dok^ 
speaking  of  his  Royal  Highness  at  this  period,  says, 
^^  Being  now  possessed  of  the  supreme  command,  he 
determined  to  introduce  all  the  rigour  of  the  German 
tactics.  A  striking  example  of  military  obedience  in 
his  own  person,  he  required  the  most  complete  subordi- 
nation from  all  around  him.  Rising  before  the  sun-* 
abhorring  the  excesses  of  the  table — sober  almost  to  a 
fault — ^punctual  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  how- 
ever numerous — he  exacted  nothing  from  others,  bot 
what  he  himself  was  ready  to  comply  with.  Yet  it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  for  any  body  of  men,  parti- 
cularly of  soldiers,  to  imitate  the  abstemiousness,  the 
regularity,  and  the  austere  habits,  of  the  new  governor. 

'^On  the  continent,  he  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  most 
correct  uniformity  in  the  dress,  accoutrements,  and 
equipments  of  the  soldiery  ;  and,  while  the  hair  was  to 
be  cut  according  to  a  certain  precise  standard,  the  gar- 
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rison   rather    f^lt   disgusted   by  additional    paradeu  atul 

^  daily  revim-a.  But,  od  tlic  other  band,  it  eliouid  be 
iccoliccted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rock  liad  been 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  military  license ;  that  the 
troops  were  slovenly  and  inEubordioatc ;  and  that,  as 
the  means  of  intoxication  were  so  easy,  its  effects  became 
every  where  visible.  To  correct  this  evU,  bis  Royal 
Higiiness,  notwithstanding  the  loss  accruing  to  bimself, 
det«nniDed  to  shut  up  many  of  the  wiuc-bouBes,  to 
restrain  tbe  soldiers  within  the  barracks,  and  to  adopt 
8ueh  a  system  of  inspection,  ns  should  preclude  inehrity 
and  insubordination.  These  regulations,  however  ncces- 
»ary,  were  uot  attended  with  tbe  salutary  efFects  that 
might  have  been  expected  At  the  end  of  tbe  year,  a 
mutinous  conspiracy,  which  had  the  assassination  of  the 
governor  for  its  object,  was  formed;  but  providentially 
timely  discovery  took  place,  and  order  was  restored. 
Bncb  a  spirit,  liowever,  had  been  raised  in  the  garrison,  that 
k  was  deemed  prudent  to  recall  the  Duke,  who  returned 
In  May,  1803;  and,  though  he  continued  to  hold  the 
ffice  till  his  death,  he  never  again  visited  tbe  Rock," 
It  19  barely  just  to  observe,  that  tbe  Duke  of  Kent, 
onstdering  the  arduous  and  various  seri'ices  through 
>hich  he  passed,  was  treated  by  successive  admini- 
■tmtions  with  strange  neglect,  and  even  cruelty.  Wliy 
;  alone  should  have  been  kept  from  the  peerage  beyond 
IS  accustomed  age,  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for,  auy 
.ore  than  his  long,  and  apparently  penal  absence  from 
is  native  land.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  tbe  Duke  of 
cat,  with  merits  fully  equal  to  any  of  bis  brothers, 
as  IcsB  favoured  than  either  of  his  seniors  or  juniors. 
HU  income  at  all  times  was  extremely  confined ;  in  coH'- 
loence   of    which,   he   was  reduced  to  many   painful 
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In  pareiuiicc  of  this  jrian  of  eemcHiy,  he  Irit  Sa^ad 
in  1816,  and  nettled  at  Bniaadi ;  wteic  he  Ined  m  peal 
priracT,  Bod  at  a  souD  expcnie.  IVam  *'*ffT  he  aade 
excunioni  into  Gemuay,  to  risit  his  niyal  i 
and  it  vas  during  one  of  theae,  that  he  fiist  ■ 
admired  the  Princeas  Vie 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobam^,  and  mater  of 
Prince  Leopold.  She  was  bom  in  179^  *b^  i>  hcc 
sixteenth  year,  became  the  coDsort  of  the  hendituy 
Prince  of  Leiningeo ;  a  man  old  enough  to  be  lier  father, 
being,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  forty-fiTe  years  of 
age.  He,  howerer,  did  not  lire  long;  and  at  his  death 
appointed  his  iridow  r^ent  of  the  principality,  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  and  heir.  When  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  made  it  necessary  for  the  Duke 
of  Kent  to  think  seriously  of  marriage,  he  had  not 
long  to  seek  on  object  worthy  of  his  hand.  VTith  the 
entire  approbation  of  both  families,  his  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Princess  of  Leiningen  were  united  at  Cobou^, 
May  the  twenty-ninth,  1818. 

After  comp)}-ing  with  the  condition  required  by  tlie 
royal  marriage  act,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
returned  to  the  Continent,  and  settled  at  Amorbach, 
which  her  Royal  Highness,  as  guardiau  of  her  son,  had, 
during  her  widowhood,  occupied  as  her  residence.  But 
when  there  appeared  the  promise  that  this  union  would 
give  an  heir  to  the  British  throne,  the  Duke  very  pro- 
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perly^  respecting  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  native- 
born  pnnceo^  resolved  to  bring  over  his  royal  consort 
to  Kensington,  that  the  child  which  she  bore  might 
draw  its  first  breath  in  England.  His  patriotic  wish 
was  thus  far  gratified;  but  Providence  permitted  him 
not  to  rear  the  tender  blossom  he  had  raised,  and  to 
protect  her  from  the  storms  and  blights  of  a-  ruthless  and 
changing  world. 

.  He  Dake  of  Kent,  in  person,  bore  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  his  father,  when  the  King  was  in  his 
meridian.  There  was  also  a  great  similarity  between 
them  in  other  respects ;  particularly  in  their  habits  of 
life,  which  were  uniform  and  unvaried.  The  Duke,  like 
his  fother,  was  an  early  riser ;  and,  to  insure  punctuality 
in  this  object,  he  kept  a  servant,  whose  business  it  was, 
in  the  winter,  to  light  the  fire  at  a  precise  hour,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  bed  till  he 
had  discharged  that  office.  Precisely  at  six  o'clock,  a 
cup  of  coffee  was  brought  to  his  Royal  Highness  by  one 
attendant,  and  the  tray  removed  by  another.  lo  the 
course  of  the  morning,  all  the  chief  servants  made  their 
appearance  in  turn ;  and  a  bill  of  the  expenses  of  the 
preceding  day  was  produced  by  the  house- steward,  whose 
statement  included  the  minutest  articles,  and  all  of  them 
distinctly  classed. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  one  of 
the  Welch  judges,  and  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  Duke, 
a  hair-dresser  for  all  the  livery  servants  constituted  one 
of  the  efficient  characters  on  the  establishment :  the  re- 
sult was,  that,  in  this  complicated  machine  of  souls  and 
bodies,  the  genius  of  attention,  of  cleanliness,  and  of 
smart  appearance,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Among 
other  peculiarities,  the  Duke  liad  his  bells  enumerated. 
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to  preseire  order  and  regularity  of  attendance.  Fin 
separate  pulls  were  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  parlour  next 
Kensington  Gardens,  each  intended  to  sonunon  a  parti- 
cular domestic ;  and  the  expense  of  these  fitting*  alone, 
it  is  said,  cost  three  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a  Tact  worth 
mentioning,  that  the  late  Mr.  Canning  adopted  the  Dnke's 
plan  in  hie  office  at  the  Treasury,  where,  however,  it  was 
more  necessary.  The  palace  at  Kensiagton,  in  ths 
Duke's  time,  abounded  with  musical  clocks }  two  of 
which  chimed  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  not  reiy 
agreeably  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  hnaineHB  or  cod> 
versatioo.  Notwithstanding  the  narrow  drcumstancei 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  h^  hand  was  always  t^en  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed;  and  on  erery  occasion  of 
public  charity,  he  came  forward  with  aUcrity,  to  aid  the 
cause  by  his  subscription  and  eloquence. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  friend  of  human  kind,  and 
ornament  of  the  royal  line,  lay  in  state  for  a  short  time 
at  Sidmouth ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  February,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  family  vault  in  St.  George's  Chqwl, 
Windsor. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


A.D.  1820. 

Tub  deiith  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  speedily  followed 
tty  ibttt  of  Ilia  venerable  parent.  The  first  signs  of 
decay  in  the  stamina  of  his  Majesty's  excellent  consti- 
tution, appeared  at  the  setting  in  of  the  winter ;  when, 
After  Buffering  much  from  severe  cold,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  slight  species  of  diarrhcea ;  which,  however,  yielded 
to  astringent  and  anodyne  medicines,  and  all  apprehen- 
sions with  respect  to  it  ceased.  On  the  first  of  January 
A  bulletin  wati  issued,  stating  that  his  Majesty's  disorder 
fcad  undergone  no  sensible  alteration  ;  that,  though  his 
bodily  health  had  partaken  of  some  of  the  infirmities  of 
age,  it  had  been  generally  good  during  the  last  month. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  days  from  this  public  an- 
nouncement, the  symptoms  of  a  change  occasioned 
peculiar  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  disorder  returned  with 
greater  violence,  the  physicians  were  in  constant  attend- 
,  and  the  lords  in  waiting  remained  longer  than 
nsiial.  The  royal  patient,  in  the  early  access  of  this 
second  attack,  rejected  animal  food ;  and  though  the 
kiost  nourishing  diet  was  prepared  for  him,  every  thing 
biled  to  sustain  or  recniit  exhausted  nature.  He  was, 
1  consequence,  reduced  to  a  skeleton;  his  blood  was 
become  torpid;  and  though  artificial  means  were  em- 
ployed to  raise  tJie  temperature  of  the  apartments,  the 
King  continued  to  manifest  increasing   sufTering   from 
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cold.  It  was  iiot^  however^  till  within  two  days  of  his 
dissolution^  that  he  kept  his  bed  entirely,  though  for 
some  time  past  he  had  not  risen  at  his  accustomed  early 
hour. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching  death  were  now  so 
certain  and  rapid,  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  came  express 
to  town,  and  had  an  immediate  audience  of  the  Duke 
of  York  'y  who,  in  consequence,  set  off  for  Windsor 
without  a  moment's  delay.  At  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  January  the  29th,  the  physicians  felt  assured 
that  the  crisis  was  near,  and  that  this  day  must  termi* 
nate  tlie  scene.  As  the  evening  advanced,  his  Majesty 
became  gradually  weaker,  till  nature  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  he  breathed  his  last, 
without  a  struggle,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  sixtieth  of  his  reign. 

The  decay,  though  rapid,  was  unaccompanied  with 
any  violent  changes;  so  that  none  of  the  physical 
excitement  occurred,  which,  in  some  cases  of  mental 
derangement,  restores  to  sufferers,  in  their  last  moments, 
a  transient  use  of  understanding,  a  flickering  of  light, 
which  throws  horror  on  the  surrounding  objects,  and 
imbitters  the  agonies  of  death.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
all  was  tranquil,  and  awfully  serene.  The  venerable 
monarch  was  spared  this  last  pang:  there  was  no  return- 
ing gleam  of  reason,  to  torture  him  with  the  sense,  either 
of  what  he  had  lost,  or  of  what  he  was  about  to  lose 
for  ever.  If  he  had  not  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  presence  of  his  favourite  and  affectionate 
son,  he  was  saved  from  the  anguish  of  missing  the 
beloved  and  aged  partner  of  his  throne,  of  his  darling 
grandchild,  and  of  the  estimable  Prince  Edward,  whose 
virtues  so  nearly  resembled  his  own. 
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The  world  had  been,  to  George  the  Third,  a  blank  for 
ite  sp&tx  of  ten  years  ;  and  upon  those  who  remeuiberud 
him  in  liia  active  life,  his  uppearance  in  solitude  must 
(Bve  had  an  effect  not  unlike  that  produced  by  coU' 
beinplating  a  temple  no  longer  devoted  to  itid  sacred 
wea,  but  left  to  deaolatiou  and  darkncsa. 

It  was  well  observed  by  an  oiionj-uioua  writer  in  oue 
tf  the  daily  prints,  that  *'  The  deceaiied  Klag  retained 
its  focultiea  only  to  witness  the  dawn  of  that  splendour 
vfaich  his  cousistent  and  intrepid  policy  towards  foreign 
powers  had  prepared  for  the  arms  of  England.  He 
I  Dot  rewarded  for  the  virtues  of  a  loug  life,  and  the 
inxietics  of  a  restless  and  stormy  reign,  by  beholding 
Diott:  proofs  of  his  own  wisdom  which  were  destined 
I  immortalize  hiii  memory.  The  triumphs  of  Wel- 
liagton  were  rich  in  blossom,  but  had  uot  yet  borne 
3i«r  appropriate  fruits.  The  seeds  of  Buonaparte's 
lownfall,  on  another  side,  were  already  sown,  in  his  pre- 
parations for  an  attack  upon  the  Russian  empire,  and 
his  intolerable  tyranny  over  the  central  nations  of 
EEurupe.  The  ripening  of  that  abundant  harvest  also 
withheld  by  Providence  from  the  observation  of  our 
tBSicted  sovereign.  Yet  was  he  saved  from  many  griefs 
Y  the  same  hand  which  rendered  him  unconscious  of 
lose  signal  benefits.  An  Aniericau  war  was  approach- 
ig,  when  his  malady  seized  him :  he  tlms  escaped  the 
bortjticatiun  of  knowing  with  what  imbecility  his  ser- 
Ice  was  carried  on,  and  by  how  improvident  and  unwise 
I  peace  that  natiomil  conflict  was  concluded.  His 
lycety  was  further  spared  the  unhappiness  of  knowing 
unseemly  ugiUitiuns  have  troubled  our  iutenial 
mquillity — what  privations  have  distressed  the  lalwur- 
;  dasscB  of  bia  subjects — and  iviiat  alarming  cncroach- 
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ments  on  British  liberty  have  impaired  the  bulwarks 
of  that  noble  constitution,  which,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  his  government,  commanded  his  reverence  and  for- 
bearance:— still  more  fortunately,  he  did  not  live  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  widowhood,  after  fifty-seven  years  of 
happy  wedlock — ^nor  to  weep  over  two  generations  of 
his  children  mouldering  in  the  untimely  tomb. 

^^  The  good  King  possessed  that  accidental  felicity, 
which  is  considered  essential  to  the  completeness  oS 
every  human  reputation.  He  had  not  merely  great  and 
useful  qualities,  but  they  were  qualities  adapted  to  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  called  for  by  the  period 
during  which  he  acted,  and  congenial  to  the  character 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  ruled.  Henry  the  Fourth, 
of  France,  would  be  to  mankind  at  large  a  far  more 
dazzling  and  captivating  monarch ;  but  he  would  not  have 
so  well  suited  the  meridian  of  the  people  of  England, 
nor  the  exigencies  of  the  present  age.  The  religion  of 
Henry  was  not  sufficiently  serious ;  his  morals  were  not 
austere  enough  to  rebuke  and  confound  the  licentious 
infidel — the  living  pestilence  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  sober  dignity  of  the  ESnglidi 
court,  while  George  the  Third  threw  around  it  the  mantle 
of  his  domestic  affections  and  well-regulated  life^  repre- 
sented truly  the  characteristic  virtues  of  this  grave  and 
manly  nation,  and  powerfully  encouraged  and  sustained 
them.  He  did  not,  like  some  of  his  predecessors  since 
the  Revolution,  imprison  one  queen,  nor  neglect  another, 
nor  lavish  public  honours  on  foreign  prostitutes,  nor 
offend  the  matron  purity  of  English  wives  and  mothers, 
by  the  dull  indecency  of  monstrous  and  tasteless  vice. 
We  mean  George  the  Third  no  dishonour,  we  do  him 
none,  by  saying,  that  the  familiar  name  of  John  Bull 
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applicable  specifically  to  the  whole  constitution  of 
his  mind  and  habits.  He  wns  an  Englishman  all  over — 
but  an  Englishman  worthy  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
of  English.  There  are  none  of  our  kings,  to  whom,  in 
respect  of  maHcutine  force  and  moral  excellence,  he  may 
Bot  be  advantageously  compared  : 

Micat  inter  omnes 
Juliiim  HiduB. 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  lamented  monarch,  to  shun  the 
weak  example  of  those  who  preceded  hiin;  but  it  will, 
truBt,  be  the  pride  of  his  successors  to  follow  the 
just  example  he  has  left." 

Adequate  justice   has  not  been  done  to  the  abilities 

of  George  the  Third,     His  conversation  in  public  was 

light   and  superficial ;   but  he   often   had  a  purpose  in 

nich  dialogue,  and  often  indulged  in  it  to  relieve  him- 

■elf  from  the  weight  of  more   serious  thoughts.      The 

King  taking  exercise  or  amusement,  and  the  King  in 

le  cabinet,  were  two  dllTerent  persons.      In  the   dis- 

lion  of  public  concerns,  he   was  exceedingly  acute, 

■nd   bis  habitual   application  to   business   enabled  him 

to  refer  with  case  to  the  bearings  of  every  subject.     All 

lis  ministers  have  borne  willing  testimony  to  his  pene- 

ation,   candour,   and   condescension,    whenever    called 

pon  to  deliberate  matters  of  state   in  the  closet  or  at 

le  council  board.     He  never,  like  his   immediate  pre- 

ecesHor,  threw  himself  into  a  passion,  when  a  difference 

r    opinion    occurred     between    him    and     the    cabinet. 

pugh     firm    in    what    he    conceived    to    be    right,    hii 

iajeaty  always  argued  the  question  with  calmness,  and 

»rd,  without  betraying  the  least  impatience,  whatever 

liera  had  to  say  on  the  opposite  side.     He  passed  over 

ithingr  that  was  submitted  to  his  consideration,  with 
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indifference  or  perfunctory  haste.  Everjr  pi^r  that 
came  under  his  inspection  contained .  marks  of  hit  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  notes  which  he  almost  invariably  sab» 
joined,  or  wrote  in  the  margin^  exhibited  at  once  his 
attention  and  judgment.  The  following  is  only  ont 
instance,  out  (if  many  that  might  be  produced. 

At  the  beginning  of  Vj9Jy  a  marine,  named  Edward 
Biddoe,  was  tried  on  board  the  Camatic  Portsmouth, 
for  striking  a  sergeant  of  the  corps  while  the  latter  was 
endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  a  fray.  A  court-martial, 
of  which  Captain  Peregrine  Bertie  was  president^  was 
held,  and  the  marine  was  found  guilty,  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  mercy.  The  proceedings  were,  of  course,  laid 
before  the  King  by  Earl  Howe,  who  received  from  his 
Majesty  the  following  note. 

"  Queen's  House,  Jan.  25,  1788. 
''10  min.  past  7.  p.  m. 

''  So  very  heinous  an  ofTeDce,  as  the  striking  a  superior,  bao 
total  a  subversion  of  all  military  discipline,  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  myself  entitled  to  grant  the  mercy  the  court- 
martial  have  solicited  for,  bad  I  not  maturely  read  over  the 
minutes  of  the  court-martial ;  and  I  think  it  possible  the  pri- 
soner may  not,  in  the  heat  of  dispute  with  another  marine,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  place,  have  instantly  known  the  sergeant 
who  interposed  :  besides,  the  evidences  seem  to  cast  a  strong 
impression  of  the  sergeant  being  none  of  the  best,  and  therefore 
may  not  have  conducted  himself  as  he  ought.  I  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  Lord  Howe,  whether  any  punishment  less  severe 
can  be  inflicted ;  or  whether,  if  it  cannot,  he  may  not  be  par« 
doned,  with  some  assurance  that  it  is  a  determiDatiou,  in  future, 
not  to  remit  the  sentence,  if  a  superior  is  struck  by  an. 
inferior. 

"  G.  R," 
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To  this  note,  the  Kiog  subjoined  the  following  post- 
cript,  which  shews  how  curefuliy  he  weighed  aud  ex- 
junined  all  cases  eubniitted  to  his  decisioD. 

"  When  wc  pass  suddenly  from  the  broad  light  into  a  region 
r  darknesi,  the  power  of  digcerairiMit  is  not  to  be  depended 
iipon — I  am  itot  aware  whether  tliis  can  apply  to  the  caae  id 
queBtioR,  but  1  rather  think  it  will," 

The  King  /<<»  perfectly  correct.  The  dispute  occurred 
I  the  mess-room  after  dark,  aiid  therefore  it  wao  nut 
pasy  to  determine  from  whom,  in  the  confusion,  the 
blow  came,  or  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  marine 
8  pardoned  of  course. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  King  was  not  a.  great  reader; 
id,  indeed,  that  he  scarcely  ever  took  up  a  book.  This 
ia  a  gross  mistake ;  for  though  he  was  not  a  studious 
man,  he  had  always  a  taste  for  literature ;  and  his  readmg 
s  both  extensive  and  judicious,  as  his  recorded  con- 
renutions  with  Johnson  and  Beattie  sufficiently  prove, 
^hen  Adams,  the  optician  and  mathematical  instrument 
pnaker,  presented  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes" 
to  the  King,  who  had  given  him  permission  to  brhig 
)  volume  out  under  the  royal  sanction,  his  Majesty 
bokcd  o\xr  the  dedication,  and  eaid,  "  This  is  not  your 
rriting."  "No,  Sire,"  replied  Adams,  "it  was  com- 
{KMcd  for  me  by  Dr.  Johnson."  "I  thought  so,"  an- 
Wered  tlie  King;  "it  is  excellent — and  the  better  for 
eing  void  of  flattery,  which  I  hate." 
t  When  Johnson  himself  had  an  interview  with  the 
ing  in  the  royal  library,  his  Majesty's  acquaintance 
Pith  English  history  appeared,  in  his  observations  upon 
bordLyttleton's  Life  of  Henry  the  Second,  which  had 
n  just  published.  A  further  instance  of  his  tact  and 
I   literary  subjects  was  given,  in- his  desiring  the 
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great  biographer  to  write  the  Life  of  Spenser ;  which, 
though  the  Doctor  promised^  he  failed  to  execute. 

George  the  Third  has  been  charged  with  obstinacy. 
The  following  circumstance  shews  how  ready  he  was  to 
retract  a  hasty  judgment,  and  to  make  amends  for  any 
warm  expression.  His  Majesty  one  day  observed  to 
Colonel  Price,  that  he  had  an  intention  to  have  a  par- 
ticular tree  cut  down,  and  asked,  whether  it  did  nol^ 
in  his  opinion,  mar  the  prospect.  The  Colonel  dis- 
sented. ^^Ay,"  replied  the  King,  ^'that's  your  way$ 
you  continually  contradict  me.'*  ^^  If  your  Majesty," 
said  the  Colonel,  *^  will  not  condescend  to  listen  to  the 
honest  sentiments  of  your  servants,  you  can  never  hear 
the  truth." — ^After  a  short  pause,  the  King  kindly  laid 
his  hand  on  the  Colonel's  shoulder,  and  said^  ^Yoa 
are  right.  Price ;  the  tree  shall  stand.'' 

The  temperance  of  the  King  was  almost  proverbiaL 
He  rose  both  in  summer  and  winter  before  six  o'clock. 
He  took  a  slight  breakfest  at  eight,  and  dined  off  a  plain 
joint,  usually  mutton,  at  one.  He  retired  early  to  rest, 
after  passing  the  evening  with  his  family,  sometimes  at 
cards,  but  generally  amused  with  music,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  evinced 
considerable  taste.  Handel  was  his  favourite  author; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  when  the  great  composer  was 
once  playing  at  a  private  party  of  the  royal  family^  ob- 
serving the  fixed  attention  of  Prince  George,  then  very 
young,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  said, 
^^Ay,  this  is  the  boy  that  will  make  my  music  live 
when  I  am  dead." 

Agricultural  pursuits  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the 
amusements  of  the  King;  and  thus,  as  Burke  justly 
observed,  he  was  a  patriot  in  every  respect,  private  and 
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public.  Habitual  piety  was  always  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  his  exemplary  character.  Those  who  witnessed 
liim  at  his  morning  devotions  io  the  private  chapel  at 
W^ind»or,  could  never  forget  the  fervour  of  his  responses 
luring  the  service.  This  constant  sense  of  religion, 
loubtless  contributed  to  the  invariable  (irniness  and 
lerenity  of  his  mind.  When  one  of  the  young  princes 
ras  hourly  expected  to  die,  the  King  was  sitting,  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  reading  to  hla  family.  An  attendant 
name  to  announce  the  tidings  of  the  child's  death.  The 
King  exchanged  a  look  with  him,  signifying  that  he 
understoud  his  commission,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
leading  till  the  sermon  was  finished.  Barrow,  among  the 
old  theologians,  was  the  most  esteemed  by  his  Majesty ; 
ind  in  tlie  copy  of  that  author's  works,  belonging  to 
(he  royal  library,  are  many  marks,  divisions,  and  emen- 
htions,  in  the  King  s  hand-writing. 

The  piety  of  the  King  was  not  of  a  bigoted  cast ;  nor 
did  be  affect  the  character  of  an  ascetic.  It  was  the 
feligion  of  the  heart,  and  it  shone  forth  in  all  the 
Ictions  of  his  life.  Though  firmly  attached  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  for  which,  and  the  constittition,  be  would 
^ve  laid  down  bis  life,  be  was  no  less  a  friend  to  tole- 
mtion,  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  state. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  remarkable;  being  the 
|6th  of  February,  the  first  of  Lent,  or  Ash-Wednesday — 
ind  it  was  indeed  a  day,  if  not  of  fasting,  yet  of  general 
■onming.  The  Duke  of  York  followed  the  corpse  as 
ihief-mourner ;  and  after  him  came,  in  heraldic  order, 
Am  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  Prince  Leopold,  and 

e  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
f 
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ScARCSLY  had  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  Qmomam 
THB  Fourth  taken  place,  when  a  diabolical  conspincj 
was  discovered,  and  defeated,  having  for  its  object  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  On  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  in  consequence  of  private 
information  that  an  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  to 
destroy  the  cabinet  ministers  while  assembled  at  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby's  house  in  Mansfield-street,  the  diief 
magistrate  of  Bow-street,  with  a  party  of  the  patrol^ 
proceeded,  aboi^t  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  Cato- 
street  in  the  E2dgeware  Road,  where  the  desperadoes  were 
already  assembled  in  a  kind  of  loft  over  some  staUes. 
The  only  approach  to  this  pandemonium  was  by  a  nar- 
row ladder.  Ruthven,  one  of  the  officers,  led  the  way, 
and  was  followed  by  others.  On  the  door  being  opened^ 
about  thirty  men  were  seen,  either  armed,  or  employed 
in  arming  themselves,  and  preparing  their  weapons.  In 
a  moment  all  was  confusion;  and  when  the  patrol 
rushed  forward,  one  of  them,  named  Smithers,  was  stab- 
bed to  the  heart.  While  this  was  doing,  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  a  fearful  conflict  ensued. 
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At  this  nioineiit,  Cnphiin  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  with 
detachment  of  thirty  of  the  Coldstreani  guards,  arrived 
■om  the  Portnian- street  barracks.  On  coming  into 
le  neighbourhood  of  Cato-street,  he  coniuiandcd  the 
ildiers  to  fix  bayonets,  and  every  man  to  be  Bilent. 
.Imost  immediately  afterwards,  they  heard  the  report 
fa  pistol;  upon  which  they  were  instantly  ordered  to 
dvance  in  double-quick  time  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
jund  proceeded.  On  reaching  the  stable,  a  man  darted 
at,  but  in  the  act  of  makiog  off,  he  was  prevented. 
Inding  his  retreat  intercepted,  he  pointed  a  pistol  at 
Captain  Fitzclnrence,  when  Sergeant  Legge  broke  liia 
■im  by  knocking  tlie  pistol  out  of  his  hand,  at  the 
inetant  of  its  discharging.  The  sergeant  was  wounded  in 
the  right  arm,  but  tlie  ruffian  was  secured.  The  captain 
tiien  directed  the  men  to  follow  him  into  the  stable; 
but  their  entrance  was  opposed  by  a  black,  wiio  aimed 
B  blow  at  the  commanding  officer  with  a  cutlass,  which 
one  of  the  soldiers  warded  off  with  his  musket.  The 
fcllow  then  exclaimcfl,  "Let  us  kill  all  the  red  coats  ; 
.wc  may  as  well  die  now  as  at  any  other  time,"  He 
also  was  secured,  and  they  then  all  entered  the  stable. 
Captain  Fitu clarence  being  first,  was  attacked  by 
nother  of  the  gang,  who  pointed  at  him  a  pistol,  which 
lashed  in  the  pan ;  upon  which  the  soldiers  took  him 
ikewiae,  when  he  said,  "Don't  kill  me,  and  I'll  tell  you 
11  about  it."  The  soldiers  then  mounted  the  loft,  where 
bey  found  the  body  of  the  murdered  officer,  and  another 
Ban  lying  near  him.  The  latter,  who  was  one  of  the 
;,  on  being  ordered  to  rise,  exclaimed,  "  I  hope 
'II  make  a  difference  between  the  innocent  and  the 
goilty.  Don't  hurt  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it  hnp- 
Five   more  were   then  secured  ;  one  of  llicm 
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declared  he  was  led  into  it  that  afternoon^  and  that  he 
was  innocent.  While  the  soldiers  were  engaged  below, 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Richard  Bimie,  was  no  less  active  above, 
encouraging  his  officers  to  do  their  duty ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  darkness  favoured  the  escape  of  many  of 
the  wretches,  and  the  dreadful  skirmish  ended  with  the 
capture  of  only  nine  of  them.  These  i^ere  instantly 
handcuffed,  and  conveyed  in  hackney-coaches  to  Bow- 
street  under  a  strong  military  escort.  The  office  was 
crowded  with  soldiers  and  officers  bringing  in  arms  and 
ammunition  of  various  kinds,  that  had  been  takra; 
blunderbusses,  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  cartouch-boxes, 
ball-cartridges,  gunpowder,  and  a  bundle  of  stilettoes  of 
singular  construction.  These  weapons  were  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  triangular  in  form,  two  of  the  sides 
being  concave,  and  the  other  flat,  the  handle  ending  in 
a  screw,  as  if  to  fit  into  a  socket.  Several  staves  to 
receive  these  formidable  instruments  were  also  dis- 
covered. 

The  depositions  of  the,  civil  officers,  and  several  d 
the  soldiers,  having  been  taken,  the  prisoners  were  com- 
mitted for  further  examination.  From  the  evidence  it 
appeared,  that  Captain  Fitzclarence  seized  and  secured 
one  or  two  of  the  prisoners  with  his  own  hand ;  and  he 
was  not  only  very  much  bruised,  but  his  uniform  was 
almost  torn  in  pieces. 

Arthur  Thistlewood,  the  principal  of  this  gang,  ef- 
fected his  escape  that  night ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  being  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension, he  was  taken  the  next  day  by  a  party  of  tk 
police  office,  at  an  obscure  house  in  Moorfields.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  several  other  arrests  took  place, 
the  principal  of  which  was  that  of  a  man  named  Bmnt^ 
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Irbo  was  stated  to  be  second  id  command  to  ThUtle- 
Wood.     At  hie   lodgings  io  Gray'a-Inn  Lane  were  found 

vast  quauti^  of  hand-grenades,  charged  with  gun- 
^wder  and  other  combustibles,  the  explosion  of  which 
bust  have  produced  horrible  destruction.  All  the 
B  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and,  on  the 
I7tb  of  April,  their  trials  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey ; 
irbcn  three  were  admitted  as   evidences  for  the  crown, 

c  were  allowed  to  plead  guilty,  and  Thistlewood,  with 
bur  of  tlie  most  desperate,  received  judgment  of  death, 
srfaich  was  carried  into  execution  on  Monday,  the  29lh 
if  that  month.  It  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  the  only 
Rie  of  these  misei-able  culprits  who  manifested  any  com- 
lunction,  or  sense  of  religion,  on  tlie  scafTold,  was  the 
a  of  colour,  who  appeared  to  be  a  true  penitent. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berri  at  Paris  by  a 
rolitical  fanatic,  and  the  infcrnid  attempt  to  destroy 
lie  widowed  duchess,  with  the  child  of  which  she  was 
pregnant,  were  remarkable  coincidences,  as  happening 
ibout  tlie  same  time  with  the  conspiracy;  for,  though 

0  connexion  subsisted  between  these  murderous  trans- 
ctionfl,  both  the  one  and  the  other  certainly  sprang  out 

if  the  same  revolutionary  principles. 

But  our  attention  is  now  unequivocally  summoned  to 
;  Btate  of  things,  the  very  mention  of  whicli  brings  up 
t  train  of  reflections  painful  in  the  remembrance. 

Previous  to  the  diaaoliition  of  parliament,  consequent 

1  the  demise  of  the  crown,  motions  were  made  in  the 
9uuse  of  Comniuns  on  the  SlsL  of  February,  for  sup- 
flics  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  service  during  the 
nrrcQt  year.     This  ordinary  proceeding,  which  at  other 

mea  would  have  passed  without  observation,  proved 
le  prelude  to  a  storm.     When  the  Speaker  was  about 
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to  leave  the  chair^  Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  what  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  be  made  for  the  Queen. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declined  answering  the  question, 
until  the  subject  should  come  regularly  before  parlia- 
ment. Upon  this^  Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  after  what  had 
taken  place,  it  was  time  to  speak  out  openly.  An  order 
in  council  had  been  issued,  he  observed,  for  omitting 
all  mention  of  the  Queen  in  the  church  service.  This 
implied  some  ground  of  suspicion.  Rumours  were  afloat, 
which,  if  true,  proved  the  Queen  unworthy  to  sit  on  the 
British  throne.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Tierney,  "  these  might 
be  mere  idle  calumny ;  and  in  that  case,  parliament 
was  bound  to  maintain  the  Queen  in  her  rights  and 
privileges." 

Mr.  Brougham  spoke  as  if  all  this  was  new  to  his 
ears ;  and  he  affected  to  differ  from  his  honoarable 
friend,  because  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  any 
grounds  of  suspicion.  He  was  totally  ignorant,  he  said,  of 
any  inquiries  that  had  been  instituted ;  he  listened  not 
to  their  reported  results ;  nor  would  he  suffer  his  mind 
to  receive  any  sinister  impressions.  But  if  a  charge 
should  ever  be  brought  forward,  he  would  deal  with  it 
as  became  an  honest  member  of  parliament;  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  do  justice  between  the  parties  most 
concerned.  Until  that  moment,  big  with  importance, 
big  with  unspeakable  importance  to  the  parties — with 
an  importance,  of  which  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
case  could  form  no  conception — until  that  moment 
arrived,  his  lips  should  be  sealed. 

In  all  this,  impartial  men  saw  the  ingenuity  of  political 
tacticians.  A  general  election  was  at  hand,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  Queen's  case,  in  the  expiring  stage  of 
the  old  parliament,  was  well  calculated,  though  prema- 
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ture  in  itself,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  party,  by  making 
a  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind  throughout 
the  empire. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  first  parliament  of  George 
the  Fourth  assembled,  when  the  King,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne^  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
the  improved  state  of  the  country,  by  the  prompt  mea- 
sures that  had  been  pursued  for  the  suppression  of 
sedition  and  insurrection.  The  customary  addresses 
were  carried  without  opposition  or  remark,  in  both 
houses ;  and,  as  far  as  that  went,  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  tranquillity.  So  confident,  indeed,  were  the 
King  and  his  ministers  in  the  stability  of  order  and 
peace,  that  preparations  on  a  splendid  scale  for  the 
coronation  were  made,  and  the  court  of  claims  was 
established. 

Things,  however,  soon  took  another  turn  :  the  rumour 
of  the  Queen's  approach  put  an  end  to  the  works  ;  and 
the  day  of  the  spectacle,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
first  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 
Brunswick  line  to  the  British  throne,  was  now  left  unde- 
termined, to  wait  the  issue  of  coming  events.  Mean- 
while, a  negociation  was  privately  carried  on  with  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Queen ;  and  terms 
were  offered,  which,  though  that  gentleman  had  not 
direct  authority  to  accept,  certainly  met  with  his  appro- 
bation. But  Caroline  had  made  up  her  mind  to  cross 
the  Alps,  never  to  return  to  Italy  again.  On  Thursday, 
the  first  of  June,  she  arrived  at  St.  Omer,  near  which 
place  she  was  met  by  Alderman  Wood,  who  at  this 
time  possessed  a  greater  share  of  her  confidence  than 
her  elder  and  more  tried  friends.  From  St.  Omer  she 
wrote  three  letters;  one  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  demand- 
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ing  a  palace  to  be  instantly  fitted  up  for  her  reception; 
another  to  Lord  Melville^  ordering  hlm^  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  to  send  over  to  Calais  a  royal  yacht,  for 
her  accommodation,  and  conveyance  to  Dover ;  and  the 
third  to  the  Duke  of  York,  full  of  angry  remonstranoe 
and  vindictive  denunciation. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Mr.  Brougham  and  Lcxd 
Hutchinson  arrived  at  St.  Omer ;  the  former  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  latter  commissioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Brougham,  of  course,  had  his  audience  fii:s^ 
and,  after  a  few  complimentary  phrases,  he  announced 
to  the  Queen,  that  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  had  formerly 
been  her  warm  friend,  and  was  now  in  the  confidence 
of  the  King,  had  come,  in  the  spirit  of  sincere  r^ard 
for  both,  to  make  some  proposals  in  his  Majesty's  name; 
and  such  as  it  was  hoped  would  prove  satisfactory* 
When,  however,  the  terms  were  stated,  and  the  condi- 
tion explained,  that  the  Queen,  in  consideration  of  an 
annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  should  remain  out  of 
England,  and  relinquish  the  reg^  title;  she  indig- 
nantly spurned  the  proposals,  {md  at  pnce  resolved  to 
brave  all  consequences. 

In  this,  she  unquestionably  did  not  follow  the  counsel 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  who,  though  he  still  adhered  to  her 
interests,  wished  to  have  continued  the  n^ociation  at 
St.  Omer,  rather  than  in  the  English  metropolis;  where, 
he  well  knew,  the  difficulties  would  so  increase,  as  to 
render  a  pacific  arrangement  impossible.  At.  this  time, 
the  Queen  was  very  far  from  being  pleased  with  her  legal 
friend,  whose  prudential  counsels,  she  thought,  sa-voured 
too  much  of  an  inclination  to  gratify  the  Government 
at  her  expense.  The  circumstance  of  his  embarking  in 
the  same  vessel  with  the  King's  agent,  travelling  in  the 
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:  velik'le,  sleeping  iit  tlie  same  iiius,  and  eating  at 
ilie  same  table  mth  a  nohtcman  charged  with  a  iniastoii 
'wliicb  ihe  Queen  considered  rather  in  a  hostile  tliaii  a 
friendly  light,  excited  some  einotiuiis  of  resentment  and 
jcaloutiy  in  her  mind.  Under  the  iiiipression  thus  pro- 
daced,  and  at  the  instigation  of  other  perHons,  who 
^ere  ill  quaMed  to  advise  or  to  act  in  such  a  cuse,  this 
ixtraordiiiary  woman,  imaiediutely  on  the  rupture  of  the 
n^ociation,  left  St.  Omer  for  Calais,  and  so  suddenly, 
that  Mr.  Brougham  had  no  time  to  follow  her  to  the 
Coach ;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  kaew  that  she  was  gone, 
UU,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  the  carriage 
drive  airay  from  the  door.  It  was  said,  that  this  abrupt 
departure  arot!c  from  an  apprehension  of  personal  danger 
to  the  Queen,  wliile  she  remained  in  France  ;  and  where, 
in  all  her  progress,  she  certaiidy  had  been  treated  with 
Hiarbed  disrespect.  But  even  admitting  the  existence  of 
mny  ground  for  such  fear  on  the  part  of  Ihe  royal  stranger, 
'in  &  country  then  at  peace  with  England,  there  could  be 
i»o  reason  for  her  quitting  Mr.  Brougham  in  a  manner 
that  implied,  as  strongly  as  action  could  express,  a  feel- 
big  of  displeasure. 

Immediately  on  reaching  Calais,  the  Queen  went  on 
board  the  packet,  and  there  passed  the  night,  being,  as 
it  would  seem,  afraid  to  trust  herself  in  the  hotel,  lest 
die  French  authorities  should  interfere,  and  impede  her 
Bmbarkation.  At  seven  the  next  morning,  the  packet 
got  under  weigh ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Queen 
landed  at  Dover,  from  whence  she  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Canterbury,  where  she  slept  that  night,  and  on 
Tuesday  evening  made  her  joyous  entry  into  the 
■DCtropolis. 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  that  ensued   cannot 
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here  be  detailed^  and  will  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  prevention  of  disclosures  injurious  to  the 
national  character ;  the  Government  was  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  whole  case  under  judicial 
investigation.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  the  Queen,  charging  her  with  adul- 
terous practices  at  various  times  and  places,  with  a 
menial  servant,  upon  whom  she  conferred  a  pretended 
order  of  knighthood,  without  any  lawful  authority  for  so 
doing.  The  die  therefore  was  now  cast;  the  parties 
were  at  issue;  and  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  Lords 
assembled  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  house,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  begged 
leave  to  submit  to  their  lordships,  whether,  on  account 
of  the  ties  of  consanguinity  existing  between  him  and 
the  parties  intimately  connected  with  the  bill,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  permit  him  to  be  absent  upon  this 
occasion.  The  application  was  acceded  to  of  course, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  not  a  man,  in  or 
out  of  that  house,  who  thought  it  worthy  of  respect; 
since  the  royal  personage  might  have  attended,  and 
ought,  unquestionably,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  to  have 
attended  all  the  proceedings,  without  entering  into  the 
inquiry.  So,  at  least,  thought  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  rose  and  said,  that  if  any  person,  on  a  variety  of 
grounds,  had  stronger  claims  than  another  to  request 
leave  of  absence  upon  this  occasion,  he  was  that 
individual.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  Royal  Highness 
observed,  he  would  not  suffer  any  private  feelings  to 
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^eter  liitn  from  doing  his  duty,  liowever  painful  it  might 
^rove. 

*  The  Duke  of  Clarence  adopted  the  same  course,  and 
lUeoded  every  day  during  the  proceedings.  For  this, 
Wth  of  the  royal  personages  incurred  no  little  share 
if  the  public  abuse ;  and  they  were  even  held  up  as 
objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
f  Lords,  by  the  two  leading  advocates  of  the  illustriouB 
cfendant.  The  Duke  of  York,  though  he  took  no  part 
1  the  business,  bad  bis  character  pulled  to  pieces,  in 
k  direct  reference  to  the  inquiry  that  had  been  instituted 
into  bis  conduct,  eleven  years  before,  iu  the  House  of  Com- 
moiis.  What  that  had  to  do  with  this  investigation,  it 
iraa  neither  easy  to  discover  nor  to  surmise  ;  but  as  the 
illusion  was  calculated  to  make  an  impressiou  upou 
I  auditory,  it  was  laid  liuld  of  with  eagerness,  and 
ipplied  against  the  royal  personage  with  all  the  sarcastic: 
Ibrce  of  inventive  genius,  and  expatiated  upon  with  malig- 
nant comments  by  the  hirelings  of  the  daily  press. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  fared  still  worse  than  his 
brother;  for,  having  thought  proper  to  put  questions  to 
toxae  of  the  naval  witnesses,  he  was  assailed  in  language 
irbich  even  the  license  of  the  bar  could  not  justify, 
e  most  scandalous  imputations  were  thrown  out  upon 
Royal  Highness,  as  having  taken  part  in  a  foul 
tOBpiracy  for  the  ruin  of  hi»  innocent  relative,  of  whom 
be  bad  formerly  spoken  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection 
i  admiration.  This  supposed  change  from  friendship  to 
mity  was  ascribed  to  the  worst  of  all  motives,  that 
Df  a  eclfiBh  compliaiice  with  the  will  and  wish  of  the 
►owreign.  The  calumniators  even  went  further,  and 
denounced  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  having  industriously 
mnghi  out  evidence   abroad,  long  before  the  trial,  for 
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the  purpose  of  being  used  against  his  cousin  and  sbter- 
in-law,  in  case  it  should  ever  be  needed. 

False  and  improbable  as  the  accusation  was,  it 
received  credence  from  the  willing  multitude,  who  are 
always  disposed  to  believe  whatever  tends  to  diiipange 
the  reputation  of  such  of  their  superiors  as,  from  con- 
scientious principles,  refuse  to  be  carried  away  by  popn« 
lar  clamour.  Why  either  of  the  royal  Dukes  should 
be  debarred  the  common  right  of  their  order  afli  peers, 
in  any  case,  or  why  they  should  be  censured  for  attending 
a  cause  involving  the  honour  of  their  Family,  and 
that  of  the  nation,  (setting  their  individua>  interests,  as 
princes  of  the  blood,  aside,)  are  questions  which  it  woaU 
be  a  waste  of  words  to  argue.  In  defiance,  howefer, 
of  every  principle  of  justice  and  every  rule  of  decency, 
the  two  illustrious  personages,  who  thought  themaelves 
bound  in  duty  to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Lords 
throughout  these  unpleasant  proceedings,  were  put  upon 
their  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  public  press,  without  being 
allowed  the  means  of  defence.  It  was  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Queen,  and 
those  who  called  themselves  her  select  friends,  should 
have  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  their  client,  as  to 
make  her  the  instrument  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  relations,  male  and  female. 
There  was,  however,  hardly  one  of  the  answers  which  she 
returned  to  the  numerous  addresses  presented  to  her,  that 
did  not  contain  language  of  the  most  inflammatory  nature 
against  the  Government,  and  invidious  reflections  upon 
the  Family  to  whom  she  was  allied. 

To  a  mob  of  sailors,  the  Queen  delivered  a  long  and 
laboured  string  of  pointed  antitheses,  so  ingeniously 
contrived,  as  to  prove  at  once  complimentary  and  vira** 
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;  flattering  to  the  profession  iti  general,  and  vitu- 
perative of  iitdividualti.  This  curious  composition  id 
retty  well  understood  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Dr.  Parr,  aiid  it  certainly  bears  all  the  characteristics  of 
hU  affected  style.  Of  this  declamatory  tirade,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen : 

"  A  British  seikman  is  another  name  for  donnright  sincerity, 

and  plaio-spokcn  truth.     A  British  eeaman  always  saya  what 

he  thinlcs,   and   is   what  he  seems.     A  British   seaman  never 

descrta  his  flag,  and  never  abandons  bis  companion  in  distress. 

A  British  seaman  is  generous  to  his  enemy,  but  he  is  never 

(ailhless  to  his  friend.     His  heart  is  not  fickle  and  inconstant 

like  the  clement  on  which  he  moves,  or  the  wind  which  iills 

)c  sails  of  his  ship.    The  word  of  a  British  seaman  is  as  sure 

J  his  bond.     His  veracity  is  incorruptible.     A    British  sailor 

i  generous  to  excess,  and  brave  even  to  a  fault.     There  is  do 

ttremity  of  distress  in  which  be  will  not  share  his  last  shilling 

ith  hid  friend,  and  often  even  with  his  foe :  nor  are  there  any 

circumstADces  in  which  he  will  not  prefer  death  to  disgrace  ; 

tnd  every  evil  under  the  sun,  to  cowardice. — 1  am  not  surprised 

!lfaat   British    seamen,  who  are  as  compassionate    as  they   are 

Ivave,  should  feel  for  my  sufferings,  and  should  be  indignant 

ftt  my  wrongs.     The  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  a  woman,  and 

that  woman   a  Queen,  must   make  a  deep  impression  on  their 

generous  hearts.     It  rs  only  the  base  and  the  cowardly  that  can 

tamely  acquiesce  in  injustice  and  inhumanity ;  and  1  am  fully  con- 

finced,  that  insulted  greatness,  or  depressed  renic,  can  no  where 

find  a  surer  lefugc,    or  more  steady  protection,    than  in  the 

■ailon  and  soldiers  of  this  country." 

Muiy  of  the  other  ansvrers  were  written  in  as  bad  a 
twte  AS  this,  and  some  in  a  strain  tnliiiitely  worse. 
The  working  classes  of  the  metropolis  were  reminded 
of  ibeir  hard  condition,  in  this  manner : 
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*'  There  have  been  times,  and  perhaps  those  times  may  still 
be,  when  the  hard-earned  bread  of  the  loDg-toilii^  peasant  or 
mechanic  is  insufficient  for  his  numerous  family ;  when  the 
penury  of  the  day  is  succeeded  by  the  inquietude  of  the  night ; 
and  when  night  and  day,  and  day  and  night,  are  only  a  sad 
succession  of  pining  wretchedness  and  of  hopeless  woe.  That 
order  of  things,  which,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
necessitates  the  acquisition  of  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  is  the  institution  of  Providence,  for  the  benefit  of  man : 
but  who  does  not  see,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  ordinance  of 
the  Deity,  but  to  the  hard-heartedness  of  tlie  oppressor,  when 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  during  the  day,  is  followed  by  the  tear 
of  affliction  at  its  close;  when  the  labour  of  the  hand,  only 
adds  to  the  aching  of  the  heart ;  and  what  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  joy,  is  an  aggravation  of  calamity  ?  But,  if  these  things  have 
been,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  they  will, 
ere  long,  be  only  as  the  troubled  scenery  of  a  transient  dxeara ; 
and  that  happier  times  are  approaching,  when  commerce  will 
crowd  our  rivers,  trade  be  busy  in  our  streets,  and  industry 
smiling  in  our  fields.*' 

What  possible  connexion  these  had  with  the  Queen's 
case,  or  with  what  propriety  such  language  was  put 
into  her  mouth  by  the  scribes  in  her  employ,  no  morally 
constituted  mind  could  conceive.  Yet  these  answers  to 
addresses  were  all  penned  by  ecclesiastics;  some,  as 
already  stated,  by  Parr,  and  the  greater  number  by  a 
Unitarian  seceder  from  the  church,  on  the  Doctor's 
recommendation.  This  appointment  proved  singularly 
fortunate  to  the  secretary  j  for,  by  virtue  of  it,  he  became 
acqudnted  with  an  old  political  zealot,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  these  productions,  that  he  made  a  new  dis- 
position of  his  immense  property,  the  whole  of  which, 
to  the  injury  of  his  nearest  relatives,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  author  of  these  venal  productions. 
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Any  farther  discueston  of  tids  painful  mibjcct  would 
be  superfluous,  but  thus  much  has  been  thought  necessary 
I  justiScation  of  the  august  personages  who,  from  a 
feeling  sense  of  what  they  owed  to  the  honour  of  their 
Cunily,  their  individual  interests,  ajid  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  a  measure,  that  so  essentially  affected  themselves. 
Not  to  have  done  so,  would  have  betrayed  a  culpable 
indifference  to  the  ends  of  justice,  or  an  unworthy  fear 
r  popular  clamour ;  either  of  which  must,  in  the  issue, 
e  made  them  objects  of  contempt. 

Amidst  these  unpleasant  proceedings,  the  Royal  House 
»f  Great  Britain  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  in 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  VorU,  at  Oatlands,  on  the 
■ixtli  of  August.  The  life  of  this  excellent  princess  bad 
for  some  years  glided  on  in  a  very  retired  manner,  but 
with  so  much  practical  utility  in  works  of  benevolence, 
that  her  funeral,  which  took  place,  at  her  own  desire, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Weybridge,  evinced  the  sorrow 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
liood.  Her  delight  consisted  in  making  others  happy ; 
,  never  having  had  any  children  of  her  own,  she 
Adopted  those  of  the  poor,  whom  she  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated.     Nor  did  her  charitable  care  end  there ;   for 

e  put  out  such  of  her  proteges  as  were  found  worthy, 
to  useful  occupations,  and  set  them  up  in  business  after- 
wards. Besides  all  this,  she  had  a  long  list  of  inlirm 
pensioners,  who  were  paid  annually,  from  her  private 
Income,  some  five,  others  ten,  and  not  a  few  twenty 
bounds.     These,  and  all  her  other   bounties   and   sub- 

riptions,  were  continued  by  the  Duke  after  her  death. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  this  year,  the  Royal  Family 
received  great  gratification  iu  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to 
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the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  delivery  of  the  Duchess  was 
premature;  but  the  child,  though  under  the  ordinary 
size,  was  well  formed,  active,  and  promised  to  live.  The 
baptismal  ceremony,  however,  was  administered  ioune- 
diately  after  the  birth,  when  the  name  of  Elizabeth  was 
given  to  the  infant,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the 
King.  This  was  the  last  offspring  of  the  royal  parents, 
and  in  less  than  three  months^  all  hopes  of  the  succes- 
sion in  that  quarter  were  extinguished,  by  an  Intro- 
susception  of  the  bowels,  which  proved  fatal  to  tha 
child  in  a  few  hours. 

The  ti|ichess  of  Clarence  was  so  deeply  affected  by 
this  calamity,  that  her  life  was  for  some  time  despaired 
of;  but  the  consolations  of  religion  came  to  her  reliefs 
— in  the  following  year  she  had  another  miscarriage, 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  also  slowly  recovered,  to 
the  great  joy  of  her  friends. 

It  may  here  be  recorded,  that  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
the  royal  Duke  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  away  his 
eldest  daughter.  Miss  Eliza  Fitzclarence,  to  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  in  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square.  On 
this  occasion,  the  bridal  dress  was  a  joint  present  from 
the  Queen  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Princesses  Augusta 
and  Sophia. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session  in  1821^ 
ministers  succeeded  in  carrying  a  proposition  for  grant- 
ing an  addition  of  six  thousand  a  year,  and  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  for  arrears,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
QThe  division  was  highly  gratifying  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, and  not  less  so  to  his  august  brother,  there  being 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  for,  and  only  forty- 
three  against,  the  motion.  On  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  an  amendment  was  proposed  for  withholding  the 
arrears,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  still  greater  majority. 

One  thing  remarkable  on  this  occasion  was,  the  con- 
necting with  it  the  claim  of  the  Queen  to  be  present 
at,  and  share  in,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  case  was  argued,  by  the  King's 
direction,  before  the  privy  council,  when  the  claim  of 
right  was  rejected.  Application  was  next  made  to  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  calling  upon  his  grace  to 
fix  a  day  for  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  alone,  and 
before  the  Abbey  should  be  dismantled  of  the  present 
fittings.  To  this  preposterous  demand,  there  could  be 
but  one  answer — that  the  primate  had  no  such  power. 
The  Queen  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  her  attempt  to 
obtain  an  entrance  into  the  church  as  a  spectator  only ; 
and  it  certainly  indicated  very  bad  taste,  as  well  as  a 
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total  woiit  of  prudence^  in  those  who  were  about  her 
person,  and  enjoyed  her  confidence,  that  they  did  not 
endeavour  to  prevent  so  degrading  an  exposure  as  that 
to  which  she  submitted,  in  knocking  for  admittance  at 
one  door  after  another,  without  being  allowed  to  pass  at 
either. 

Of  the  spectacle  itself,  we  forbear  from  entering  into 
any  description.  It  was  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
ceremonial  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  these  realms ; 
and  though  the  expenditure  was  great,  it  gave  employ- 
ment to  thousands,  and  occasioned  a  large  cizeiibilioB 
of  money  for  the  benefit  of  trade.  Sir  Walter  ScQl% 
who  made  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  to  bdNli^^^j 
the  splendid  scene,  has  made  some  observations  on  tb^"';^ 
subject,  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

"I  do  not,"  says  that  forcible  writer,  "love  yonr 
cut  bono  men,  and  therefore  I  will  not  be  pleased  if  3^ 
ask  me,  in  the  damping  tone  of  sullen  philosophy,  iriial 
good  all  this  has  done  to  the  spectators  ?  If  we  restrict 
life  to  its  real  animal  wants  and  necessities^  we  shall 
indeed  be  satisfied  with  food,  clothes,  and  fire;*  but 
Divine  Providence,  who  widened  our  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment beyond  those  of  the  animal  creation,  never  meant 
that  we  should  bound  our  wishes  within  such  narrow 
limits  ;  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  those  non  est  tauti 
gentlefolks  only  depreciate  the  natural  and  unaffected 
pleasures  which  men  like  me  receive  from  sights  of 
splendour,  and  sounds  of  harmony,  either  because  they 
would  seem  wiser  than  their  simple  neighbours,  at  tlie 
expense  of  being  less  happy ;  or  because  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  the  sight  and  sound  is  connected  with  associa- 
ations  of  a  deeper  kind,  to  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
yield  themselves. 
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"Leaving  tliese  gentlemen  to  enjoy  their  own  wis- 
m,  I  MliU  more  pity  those,  if  there  be  any,  who  (beinjj 
pnable  to  defect  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  laugh)  sneer 
Baldly  at  this  solemn  festival,  and  are  rather  disposed 
:to  dwell  on  the  expense  which  attends  it,  than  on  the 
generous  feelings  which  it  ought  to  awaken.  Tlie 
ixpense,  so  far  as  It  is  national,  has  gone  directly  and 
instantly  to  the  encouragement  of  the  British  maiiufac- 
r  and  mechanic ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  personal,  to  the 
ipersoDS  of  rank  attendant  upon  the  coronation :  it  ope- 
rates as  u  t;ix  upon  wealth  and  consideration,  for  the 
bene6t  of  poverty  and  industry ;  a  tax  willingly  paid 
'  tte  one  class,  and  not  the  leas  acceptable  to  thi' 
her,  because  it  adds  a  happy  holiday  to  the  monotony 
Bf  life  and  labour." 

Two  remarkable  inatances  of  mortality,  both  full  of 
natter  for  reflection,  took  place  this  year ;  one  a  little 
efore,   and   the    other   almost    immediately   after,   tho 
coronation. 

The  first  was  the  death  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  on 
:  fifth  of  May,  at  St.  Helena,  of  a  cancer  in  the  sto- 
inach,  or  rather  a  scirrhous  state  of  that  organ.  He  had 
a  eaid,  that  he  should  die  of  that  disease  which  had 
killed  his  father.  In  conformity  to  bis  own  wish,  the 
body  was  opened,  and  tlie  inspection  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinion.  It  was  noticed  before  his  death, 
that  for  more  than  nine  days  he  had  refused  all  nouriah- 
ncnt.  lliis  was  attrihnted  to  obstinacy  ;  but  the  state 
«f  the  atonmch  shewed  that  he  could  not  have  taken  the 
lightest  food  without  pain ;  so  that  in  one  acnse  it 
might  be  aaid  he  vms  starved  to  deatli.  Thus  came  to 
(1  obscure  grave,  in  a  remote  island,  the  troubler  of  the 
mth;  before  whom,  a  few  years  before,  powerful  nations 
3x 
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trembled^  and  their  proudest  rulers  crouched  in  abject 
submission.  He  had  not,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
numbered  fifty-two  years,  being  born  at  Ajaccio^  in 
Corsica,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1769;  yet,  within  that 
comparatively  insignificant  space,  what  mighty  trans- 
actions and  revolutions,  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent 
part,  took  place  1  At  present,  the  multitude  look  back 
to  these  events  as  upon  the  tales  of  olden  times ;  bot 
men  of  deeper  thought  can  discern  in  them  the  springs 
of  still  more  and  greater  changes,  some  of  which  are 
now  in  operation,  and  others  are  beginning  to  give  fear- 
ful signs  of  development. 

The  next  instance  of  mortality,  upon  which  it  is 
proper  to  bestow  a  brief  notice,  was  that  of  the  QneeD 
Consort  of  England,  Caroline  Amelia,  who  died  at  Bran- 
denburgh  House  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  August,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  The  disorder  which  ter- 
minated her  eventful  history  was  an  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  aggravated,  if  not  occasioned,  by  taking  an 
excessive  dose  of  magnesia,  which  produced  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  passages,  and  ended  in  mortification.  Ac- 
cording to  her  own  desire,  the  remains  of  the  Queen 
were  conveyed  to  Brunswick,  and  there  deposited  in 
the  same  vault  with  those  of  her  father  and  brother. 

The  intelligence  of  this  change  in  the  family  reached 
the  King  in  his  progress  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 
On  his  return  from  thence,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  German 
dominions,  and  on  the  8th  of  November  returned  to 
London.  In  the  following  summer,  his  Majesty  visited 
Scotland,  where  his  reception  was  equally  flattering. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  King  wished  much  to  obtain  a  dirk 
that  had  belonged  to  Prince  Charles  Edward ;  but,  strange 
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to  say.  tlic  Higliliuid  c-liief,  in  whose  poasesttioD  it  wan, 
rt-fused  to  part  with  the  relic  !  An  old  lady,  on  hearing 
this,  declared  her  intention  to  preii-nt  a  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  which  bn-d  belonged  to  the  Prince,  to  his  Majesty. 
'J'hey  were  accordingly  placed  iu  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  delivered  them  to  the  King,  by  whom  they 
were  received  very  graciouHly  j  and  his  Majesty  desired 
bis  wurnieat  thanka  to  be  conveyed  to  the  donor,  with 
expressions  of  Uia  regard  for  every  remenibnince  of  the 
"  unfortunate  Chevalier,"  aa  he  called  him.  At  the 
(IfRWing-room  and  the  hall,  tlic  King  took  particuhtr 
notice  of  the  ludy,  and  spoke  of  lier  present  in  a  manner 
thdt  shewed  the  high  value  he  set  on  her  gift.  These 
articles  were  enclosed  iu  an  old  case,  which  the  lady 
would  have  exchanged  for  one  of  raoroceo  leather,  but 
liiB  Majesty's  good  taste  preferred  the  ancient  garb. 

While  the  King  wus  thus  gratifying  his  subjects, 
and  relaxing  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  the  Duke  and 
Sucliefts  of  Clarence,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health,  visited  their  friends  tn  Germany. 

On  the  lost  day  of  June,  1822,  they  embarked,  with 
their  suite,  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  and 
the  ne>>t  day  arrived  at  Antwerp  ;  from  whence  the  royal 
imrty  proceeded  to  Ghent,  of  which  place,  the  Duke  of 
Saxc  Weimar  was  then  governor,  for  the  King  of 
HoUiukL  After  passing  a  few  pleasant  days  with  the 
Duke  and  DuchesB  at  thetr  villa,  the  illustrious  travellers 
out  for  Coblentz,  near  which  place  they  visited 
the  chateau  of  their  accomplished  relatives  of  the  house 
of  Nicuwied.  Here,  Prince  Maximilian,  so  well  known 
for  his  perilous  travels  and  discoveries  in  South  Ame- 
rica, exhibited  his  museum  of  subjects  of  natural  liistitry, 
also  a  valuable   cabinet  of  antiquities.     But  what 
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principally  interested  the  royal  visitors  and  their  suite, 
says  Dr.  fieattie^  who  was  one  of  the  train^  were  the 
handiworks  of  some  fair  Mora\dan  artists,  comprising 
a  long  series  of  toilet  ornaments,  embossed  or  embroi- 
dered in  a  style  peculiarly  their  own.  These  excited  great 
admiration,  in  that  quarter,  where  works  of  taste  or 
merit  never  fail  to  secure  patronage  and  encouragement 
The  Doctor  adds,  ^'  Like  the  surgeon  who  lauds  Homer 
for  his  accurate  and  scientific  description  of  wounds,  I 
greatly  admired  these  objects  of  art,  for  their  correct  oat- 
line,  delicate  colouring,  and  beautiful  delineation  of  some 
flowers  and  botanical  subjects  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. For  the  encouragement  of  the  artists,  as  wdl 
as  for  persona]  gratification,  a  quantity  of  these  artidci 
were  purchased,  and  will  form  pleasing  souvenirs  of  Nien- 
wied  on  more  than  one  royaP  toilet  in  England.  It  is  only 
here,  I  am  informed,  that  work  of  this  description  has 
been  attempted  with  equal  taste  and  ingenuity."* 

At  Frankfort,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  received 
by  the  Landgrave  and  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hombuig , 
with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  personages,  all 
more  or  less  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  Landgravine,  better  known  to  our  readers  by  the 
name  of  the  amiable  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  journalist, 
whom  we  copy,  says,  "  She  has  done  more  for  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  than  all  the 
combined  events  of  the  last  century."  Equally  high  is 
the  praise  given  to  the  prince,  her  husband,  who  died 
in  1828.  With  the  interest  of  his  country  warmly  at 
heart,  he  had  the  good  wishes  of  every  one  who  passed 
an  hour  in  his  company. 

*  Dr.  Beattie's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Gennany,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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On  the  14th,  the  royal  party  arrived  at  Fulda,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  reigning  duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen, 
It  toll,  handeoine  young  man,  princely  iu  his  appear- 
ADce  and  deportment,  and  just  come  of  age.  He  is  said 
to  be  partial  to  England,  where  he  spent  some  time, 
and  has  acquired  much  of  the  English  manner  and 
character. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Beattie's  account  of  the  regimeu 
observed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  traTelling. 

"During  the  eight  days'  journey  to  this  country, 
Ills  Royal  Highness  has  not  dined  more  than  twice. 
He  breakfasted  in  the  morning  at  seven,  upon  tea,  and 
B  simple  slice  of  dry  toast.  A  slight  luncheon,  con- 
sisting of  cold  fowl,  Westphalia  ham,  veal  or  gibier, 
(the  latter,  a  favourite  viand,)  was  prepared,  and  put  into 
a  small  basket  in  the  chariot.  One  or  more  of  these,  with 
bread,  formed  the  staple  banquet  of  the  day,  and  were 
resorted  to  at  pleasure.  At  night,  on  arriving  at  the 
inn,  his  Royal  Highness  took  tea — and  only  green  tea — 
of  which  a  supply  was  brought  from  Ghent.  This  sum- 
med up  the  day's  entertainment.  However  late  the 
hour,  or  potent  the  Infusion,  the  beverage,  I  understand, 
never  interferes  with  his  Royal  Highness's  rest.  Such 
is  the  power  of  long  habit." 

In  proportion  to  this  temperate  course  of  living,  is 
Uie  regard  of  the  illustrious  personage  to  economy. 

"No  man,"  says  the  same  authoritj-,  "can  be  more 
ntteotive  and  anxious  to  limit  and  reduce  his  expenditure 
as  much  as  is  possible,  or  consistent  with  bis  exalted 
station,  than  his  Royal  Highness.  He  looks  over  all 
the  accounts  himself,  sums  up,  calculates,  adjusts,  and 
compares,  nicely  balancing  every  item.  When  the  first 
account  of  the  expenditure  from  England  to  Altensteia 
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was  given  in,  he  e:iamlned  it  for  half  an  hour  with  great 
attention,  and  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  smalhiess 
of  the  amount. — ^  I  advise  you  to  take  it  back,  and  re- 
calculate the  items.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  have 
travelled  from  Antwerp  to  Altenstein  for  this  sum  !  How 
many  miles  is  it?  I  observe,  here  it  is  specified  in 
stages  : — nine  days  from  the  coast — fifteen  persons — six- 
teen horses — three  carriages — estafette  included — one 
horse  being  charged  for  each  person.' 

^'The  account  has  been  re-calculatcd  minutely,  and 
returned  this  morning.  His  Royal  Highness  is  now  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  journey  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  siun  specified ;  no  more  having  been  drawn.  He 
expressed  additional  pleasure  and  surprise,  and  enclosed 
it  to  the  treasurer.  *  There  is  no  man,'  he  added,  ^t 
better  judge  of  accounts  than  Barton,  and  none  more 
particular  and  correct.    This  will  please  him.' " 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  attended 
by  Dr.  Seattle,  set  out  to  visit  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Wurtemberg,  at  Stuttgardt.  The  next  day,  his  Royal 
Highness  had  a  very  narrow  escape  with  his  life.  At 
Kungelsau,  where  the  carriage  stopped  to  change  horses, 
the  postilion  appeared  to  be  inebriated,  but  there  was 
no  other  in  the  place;  so  his  Royal  Highness,  though 
not  indifferent  to  the  result,  made  the  best  of  necessity— 
and  '^  away,"  says  the  Doctor, "  we  went,  as  if  drawn  by  the 
devil,  and  driven  by  an  attorney.  The  road  was  good, 
confined  between  two  hedges,  and  rising  in  a  gentle 
acclivity,  which  was  speedily  overcome.  Our  postilion, 
suiting  the  word  to  the  action,  administered  his  mettled 
steeds  with  an  alternate  kick,  and  crack  of  the  whip, 
which  carried  us  in  quick  time  to  the  top  of  the  ascent. 

^^  So  far,  well.    Here  began  another  experiment,  the 
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idesccnt — much  too  rapid  and  xlippcry  tn  be  siife,  Tlie 
Toad  was  bordered  by  a  rugged  precipice,  and  turned, 
Hi  the  foot  of  the  descent^  by  a  shurp  ungte  to  the  left, 
vliich  to  have  described,  at  this  our  present  rate,  must 
Jtare  been  attended  with  imminent  hazard.  Crossing  also 
the  road  at  right  singles,  there  Mits  a  secoud  precipice, 
defended  only  by  a  slight  parapet  of  two  feet  high. 
The  danger  was,  that  the  sudden  check  wliich  must  be 
given  to  the  carriage,  in  order  to  turn  the  angle  safely, 
miglit  be  so  sudden,  ns  to  overbalance  it ;  or  that  tlie 
Iwrsee,  either  incapable  of  opposing  sufficient  resistance, 
W  becoming  unmanageable,  it  might  be  hurried  over  the 
precipice.  The  latter  seemed  the  more  probable,  and  one 
or  other  inevitidtle,  at  the  time.  The  postilion,  bnwcver, 
eontiaucd  his  career,  every  moment  accelerated  by  the 
Increased  momentum.  It  was  abundantly  evident,  that 
lie  bad  no  power.  He  made  use  of  every  exertion, 
^ut  in  vain,  to  cheek  the  velocity  with  which  he  was 
proceeding.  He  had  by  no  means  calculated  the  weight 
F  the  carringe.  His  leaders,  as  usual,  had  neither  bit 
or  rein  j  so  that  he  had  no  command  over  them,  but, 
Stutead  of  drinng,  was  dragged  after  them.  The  danger 
s  at  its  height.  The  precipice,  upon  which  we  were 
Tushing,  suddenly  appeared.  The  feeling  it  excited  was 
like  that  of  tlic  boatman  who  feels  himself  hurried  irre- 
inBtibly  towards  the  cataract  of  Rheinfeldcn.  Though 
JDomentary,  it  left  an  impression  of  all  that  is  sublime 
D  few.  Ths  leaders  touched  the  parapet ;  the  wheelers, 
ty  a  momentary  and  desperate  manoeuvre,  were  thrown 
I  their  h-iunches,  aJmoet  under  the  body  of  the  car- 
ige.  They  offered  all  the  resisUnce  which  living 
Kuscle  and  wretched  harness  could  oppose  in  such  an 
luergeticy.     Tlie  effort  succeeded.     The  leatlers  bolted 
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instinctively  from  the  precipice.  The  carriage  reeled 
for  a  moment — ^the  wheelers  sprang  to  their  legs — ^the 
danger  was  over — ^but  an  instance  of  more  imminent 
danger  is  of  rare  occurrence." 

Nothing  farther  happened  in  the  journey  worth  notice, 
and  on  Friday,  the  Duke,  who  travelled  under  the  title 
of  Count  Von  Munster,  embraced  his  sister  at  her 
palace  of  Louisburg.  At  the  time  of  this  yisit,  two 
young  princesses  of  Wurtemberg  resided  with  her  Ma- 
jesty. The  eldest  was  affianced  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  of  Russia;  and  there  was  then  at  the  palace 
a  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  deputed  to  instruct  her 
Highness  in  the  mysteries  of  that  faith,  preparatory  to 
the  marriage.  This  princess  is  now  in  England,  ai 
the  Grand  Duchess  Helene.  After  spending  above  a 
week  at  Stuttgardt  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  Royal 
Highness  returned  to  Meiningen,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  present  at  the  grand  fete  given  in  honour  of  the 
birth-day  of  the  dowager  Duchess. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  Duke  and  his  royal 
consort  left  Meiningen  for  Heidelberg,  where  they  were 
met  three  days  afterwards  by  the  Queen  of  Wurtemberg, 
to  whom  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  was  now  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence  had  met  on  a  former  visit  to  this  country. 
Here  the  Queen  entertained  her  illustrious  guests  with 
some  delightful  excursions,  chiefly  on  the  Neckar,  whidi, 
like  the  Rhine,  aboimds  with  romantic  and  beautifal 
scenery. 

Of  one  of  these  water  parties,  Dr.  Beattie  says,  **A8 
the  barge  moved  slowly  against  the  stream,  the  chateau, 
with  its  towers  and  terraced  steeps,  looked  more  impos* 
ing  than  ever.      On  the  right  bank  there  is  a  convent, 
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charmingly  situated  upon  an  acclivity,. sloping  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  It  still  exercises,  we  are  told,  exten- 
sive spiritual  influence  in  these  parts.  All  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  there  was  a  fresh  succession  of  ob- 
jects— bourgs,  chateaux,  towns,  and  monasteries  ;  but 
all  tenantless,  roofless,  and  deserted.  Around  them  the 
vine  thrives  luxuriantly ;  a  monastic  ruin,  without  its 
vineyard  attached,  would  form  a  striking  anomaly  in 
these  parts.  The  evening  was  beautiful, — and  at  the 
more  interesting  points,  the  barge  halted  for  the  imme- 
diate and  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  Of  this,  and 
the  varying  colour  of  the  hour,  to  which  it  owed  its 
charm,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  atiy  but  a  skilful 
painter  to  attempt  delineation.  The  light  and  shade 
were  often  most  singularly  contrasted;  the  romantic 
turrets  and  roofs  alternately  relieved  or  obscured  by  the 
westering  sun — ^here,  lighted  up  as  with  fire ;  and  there, 
sombre,  cold,  and  desolate — ^kept  the  eye  and  the  imagi- 
nation agreeably  employed  during  the  excursion.  Having 
halted  a  short  time  at  a  point  concentrating  all  those 
picturesque  and  romantic  features  for  which  the  river 
is  so  celebrated,  the  royal  party  disembarked,  and  re- 
turned in  the  carriages  forwarded  for  that  purpose 
towards  Heidelberg.  Her  Royal  Highness  seemed  de- 
lighted with  this  excursion.  She  paints  with  inimitable 
taste  and  effect  from  nature,  and  can  readily  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery 
through  which  she  has  passed." 

It  is  well  known  that  George  the  Third  had  a  most 
tenacious  memory,  and  some  extraordinary  instances 
are  recorded  of  his  recollection  of  persons  and  circum- 
■tfuices  after  very  long  intervals  of  time.  It  appears 
that  the  same  faculty  was  common  to  all  his  children. 

3  Y 
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Dr.  Beattie  says  in  his  journal,  ^'  The  Queen  of  Wur- 
temberg  is  not  less  gifted  with  a  faithfiil  memory  than 
her  royal  brother.  In  conversing  upon  the  many  pleasing 
topics  which  early  reminiscenses  supply,  there  was  one 
here  to-day,  respecting  their  favourite  Kew.  Both  agreed 
as  to  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day,  upon  which  the  cir- 
cumstance in  question  took  place :  the  hour  alone  was 
left  undecided.  This  might  appear  unimportant  to  any 
one  not  accustomed  to  place  implicit  reliance  upon  thii 
faculty ;  but  with  these  royal  personages,  the  memory 
is  almost  an  infallible  book  of  reference.  The  cir- 
cumstance happened  just  before  the  general  peace  in 
1781-2." 

The  anecdote,  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  correct  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, but,  unfortunately  for  the  narrator's  own 
memory,  it  is  grossly  inaccurate  in  point  of  date.  Tie 
general  peace  was  not  in  1782,  but  in  1783,  at  wbidi 
time,  the  prince  was  in  America,  or  the  West  Indies, 
from  whence  he  returned  in  the  summer  of  the  last 
mentioned  year.  The  matter  is  of  no  importance  in 
itself;  but  it  is  one  instance,  out  of  many,  how  stories 
may  be  marred  in  the  reporting. 

After  making  a  short  stay  at  Hesse  Homberg,  the 
royal  party  left  Germany  for  Brussels,  where  some 
delay  took  place  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  the 
carriage.  Here  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Hutton  Cooper, 
arrived,  to  pay  his  respects,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Sayer, 
so  well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  Scandinavian 
mythology.  The  Duke  introduced  these  visitors  to 
Dr.  Beattie,  as  his  particular  friends,  and  observed, 
'^  Cooper  is  an  old  physician,  one  of  your  ovim  profes- 
sion, but  preferring,  he  says^  military  tactics  to  medical 
statistics— *don't  you.  Cooper?" 
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From  Brussels  the  royal  travellers  proceeded  to  Ghent, 
where  they  rested  for  a  few  days,  and,  with  the 
Weimar  family,  on  the  21st  of  August  embarked  on  board 
the  Royal  Sovereign  at  Antwerp.  ^^It  is  pleasing  to 
reflect,"  concludes  Dr.  Beattie,  "  that,  during  a  journey 
of  *such.  length  and  variety,  through  the  less  frequented 
circles  of  Germany,  neither  hurt  nor  accident  has  occur- 
red to  any  one.  His  Royal  Highness  has  derived  essen- 
tial benefit  from  the  tour.  His  confirmed  state  of  health 
is  a  topic  of  frequent  remark  with  himself,  and  of  grati- 
fying observation  with  others.  Air  and  exercise,  in 
their  due  time,  place,  and  proportion,  seldom  fail  in 
imparting  strength  and  stability  to  the  constitution.  In 
the  economy  of  health,  they  are  of  the  first-rate  import- 
ance. There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe,  where 
they  will  be  productive  of  more  certain  pleasure  and 
advantage  than  in  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A.D.  1823  TO  1825. 


In  the  spring  of  1823,  after  much  difficulty  and  mvaj 
obstructions,  an  institution  was  established  at  Plymouth, 
entitled,  "  The  Royal  Navy  Annuitant  Society."  When 
an  adequate  number  of  officers  had  entered  themselrei 
as  members,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  solicit  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  to  become  the  patron  of  the  Society,  and 
Viscount  Melville  to  be  the  vice-patron.  At  the  reqveit 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  a  deputation  from  the  committee 
waited  on  him,«when,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the 
rules  and  regulations,  he  stated  his  full  approval  of  the 
institution,  and  condescended  to  become  its  patron.  His 
Royal  Highness  had  previously  given  support,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  the  Naval  Charitable  Society  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  lost 
three  of  his  old  friends  and  associates — Lord  Keith,  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  and  Lord  Erskine. 

With  the  first,  who  was  then  the  Honourable  Geo^ 
Elphinstone,  his  Royal  Highness  served  for  some  time 
in  the  American  war,  oflf  New  York  and  the  Chesapeak. 
When  the  prince's  establishment  was  formed,  on  bis 
becoming  Duke  of  Clarence,  Captain  Elphinstone  was 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  treasurer  and  comptroller 
of  the  household  of  his  Royal  Highness ;  which  he  held 
nominally  to  his  death.     Upon  the  professional  merits 
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and  achievements  of  this  naval  veteran,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell,  but  there  are  two  incidents  in  his  personal 
history  worth  mentioning.  The  noble  admiral  was  twice 
married.  By  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1/89,  he  had 
one  daughter,  who  in  1817  married  Count  Flahault, 
aid-de*camp  to  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  second  partner  of  his  lordship  was  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  Mrs.  Piozzi,  by  her  first  husband  Mr.  Thrale. 
Lord  Keith  was  sixty-two,  when,  in  1808,  he  ventured 
again  into  wedlock ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  he 
had  another  daughter,  who  survived  him,  as  well  as  her 
mother. 

Though  this  brave  man  had  seen  as  much  service  as  any 
commander  in  the  navy,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
his  health  continued  firm  and  good  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  when  he  closed  his  career  at  his  native  place, 
Tulliallan  House,  near  Kincardine  in  Scotland,  the  10th 
of  March,  1823. 

John  Jervis,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  died  on  the  fifth 
of  the  same  month,  at  his  seat  in  Essex,  is  another  re- 
markable instance  of  nautical  longevity.  He  had  num- 
bered eighty-nine  years,  above  seventy  of  which  were 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  either  on  shore  or  afloat. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  school  of  Hawke,  under 
whom  he  entered  as  a  midshipman  in  the  year  1748, 
and  in  1755  he  became  a  lieutenant.  In  1782  he  was 
invested  with  the  military  order  of  the  Bath,  for  his 
gallantry  in  the  capture  of  the  Pegasfe,  a  French  ship 
of  seventy-four  guns ;  in  reporting  which.  Admiral 
Barrington,  to  whose  fleet  he  was  attached,  said,  in  his 
oflicial  despatch,  *^  My  pen  is  not  equal  to  the  praise 
that  is  due  to  the  good  conduct  of  Captain  Jervis,  his 
uAicers,   and   seamen,  on  this  occasion  ;    but   his  own 
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modest  narrative,  which  I  here  enclose,  will  speak  for 
itself." 

As  a  proof  that  he  continued  to  be  actuated  by  the 
same  unassuming  spirit,  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that 
when  informed  of  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  that 
the  dignity  conferred  was.  named  St.  Vincent,  commemo- 
rative of  the  victory  he  had  gained ;  the  noble  veteran 
said  he  was  satisfied,  for  that  this  title  belonged  to  every 
officer  and  seaman  of  his  fleet.  The  earl  was  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  resolute  in  what  he  undertook,  and  unbend- 
ing in  his  ideas  of  discipline  and  subordination. 

In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  now  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  appointed  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  admiralty  board,  when  he  immediately 
instituted  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  abuses  tfaat  prevailed 
through  the  several  departments  of  the  naval  service. 
For  this  purpose,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  his  lordship, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  to  the  outports;  where  all  the  dock-yards 
and  arsenals  underwent  a  minute  investigation,  which 
was  followed  by  numerous  reductions,  and  the  discharge 
of  many  men  who  had  been  employed  for  years  in  dif- 
ferent offices.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament  a  bill  was  brought  in  bj 
Admiral  Markham,  for  appointing  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  and  irregularities  practised  in 
the  naval  departments.  The  bill  passed  through  the 
Commons,  and  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House ;  where, 
though  supported  by  Lord  Nelson  and  others^  it  was 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  contended  that 
its  provisions  were  nugatory,  ridiculous,  mischievous, 
and  unconstitutional.  His  Royal  Highness  concluded 
a  very  long  speech,  with  moving,  that  the  bill  be  read 


»  day  three  months.  The  queBtioii  being  init  upuii 
the  Duke's  motion,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  paescd. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  administration.  Earl  St. 
ITinccnt  was  superseded,  and  Lord  Melville  took  his 
ace.  Some  discussion,  in  relation  to  tbia  change,  being 
"ought  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
"I  admire  the  dauntless  valour,  I  extol  the  splendid 
tchievements,  I  acknowledge  the  vast  renown,  of  Lord 
.  Vbicent  :  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  shedding 
Vxtraordinnry  lustre  on  our  national  glory.  But  between 
iiia  lordship  as  a  commander  at  sea,  and  his  lordship 
.   first   lord    of   the    adniiraltv,    there   is  a  wide   dif- 
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'  In  coDsequence  of  this,  the  earl  took  the  liret  oppor- 
untty  to  observe  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Uiat  a  right 
ionourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  affairs,  having,  in 
inotlier  place,  made  his  conduct  the  subject  of  animad- 
■erajon,  he  was  desirous  of  knowing,  whether  there 
I  any  iutention,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  to  submit 
bat  conduct  to  public  inquiry — in  order  that  he  might  be 
irepared  to  meet  the  charge  ? 

Lord  Hnwkesbury,  to  whom  the  question  was  ad- 
Iressed,  replied,  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  was 
lothing  of  the  kind  in  contemplation. 
>  Soon  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  up  the 
mbject.  His  Royal  Highness  said,  that,  observinfr  n 
loble  viscount  (Sidmouth)  present,  who  had  been  at 
he  bead  of  tlie  administration  while  his  gallant  friend 
Uiaged  the  marine  department,  he  could  not  forbear 
illing  on  his  lordship  for  a  declartttion,  now  that  he 
id  joined  with  the  present  ministers,  of  the  sense 
rhich  he  had  formerly  held,  and  still  continued  to  hold, 
'  the   conduct   of  the   noble   commander,   during   the 
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period  of  his  direction  of  the  naval  department.    The 
royal  Duke  added,  that,  having  known  the   noble  eari 
for  twenty-six  years,  he  felt  himself  called  upon,  both 
as  a  member  of  that  house,  and  as  an  officer,  to  state, 
that  he  had  never  seen  cause  to  differ  from  his  gallant 
friend,  but  once  ;  and  that  was  with  respect  to  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  peace.     Had  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  earl,  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  become  the  sub- 
ject of   discussion,  it  should  unquestionably  have  met 
with  his  decided  support.     He  expected,  therefore,  from 
the  noble  viscount    a  consistent   declaration  as  to  the 
opinion  which  still  remained  in  his  mind,  of  the  conduct 
of  that  noble  and  illustrious  naval  character. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  that,  called  on  as  he  had  been 
by  the  royal  Duke,  he  could  not  resist  answering  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him.  He  felt  no  hesi- 
tation, therefore,  in  declaring  now,  as  he  had  uniformly 
done  before,  that  he  highly  approved  of,  and  held  in  the 
most  perfect  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  noble  eiri, 
both  in  his  situation  as  a  naval  commander,  and  as  the 
head  of  the  marine  department.  He  should  be  guilty 
of  gross  inconsistency,  and  of  a  violation  of  his  own 
firmly  fixed  sentiments  on  the  subject,  if  he  did  not 
state  that  the  noble  earl  was,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  not 
only  to  the  thanks,  but  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the 
country. 

The  royal  Duke  then  observed,  that  he  felt  pleasure  on 
hearing  this  consistent  declaration  of  the  noble  viscount; 
and  would  not  trouble  their  lordships  any  further  on  the 
subject. 

Notwithstanding  this  complimentary  colloquy,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  noble  earl  was  far  from  being 
popular  while  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.    While  he 
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^ceived  credit  for  correcting  some  abuses  in  the  dock- 
yards, tlic  viuleiice  of  hia  proceedings  was  generally 
condemned.  Many  old  and  valuable  officers,  aud  a  great 
Dumber  of  the  best  artificers,  were  thrown  out  of  the 
lervice,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  livelihuod  in  Russia, 
America,  and  other  maritime  countries.  The  customary 
lupplies  of  timber,  and  other  naval  stores,  were  omitted 
o  be  kept  up;  some  articles,  particularly  hemp,  were 
tctually  sold  to  disadvantage ;  and  many  of  the  ships 
«  suffered  to  go  unrepaired — so  that,  upon  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  the  navy  was  found  to  be  in  a  worse  state 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  after  a  peace  of  thirty  years.  All 
tiiis  arose  from  a  false  principle  of  economy  and  retrench- 
nent;  by  following  which,  the  government  was  soon 
After  put  to  great  inconvenience,  and  the  oatloii  to  an 
enormous  expense. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  Duke  of 
plarence  succeeded  to  the  lucrative  station  of  general 
of  the  royal  marines. 

Tfie  following  anecdote,  which  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  noble  earl,  rests  upon  indubitable  authority.  When 
B  the  head  of  the  board,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  the  son 
af  a  baronet,  and  of  great  connexions,  applied  to  his 
brdship  for  a  ship.  The  earl  said,  he  was  determined 
pot  to  grant  any  thing  to  iuQuence  or  intercession  ;  and 
t  a  number  of  meritorious  men,  particularly  lieutenants 
f  line-of 'battle  ships,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
B  action,  and  become  commanders,  were  cast  out  of 
tnployment,  they  should  be  preferred  above  all  others, 
Did  in  all  cases  short  of  a  royal  mandate. 
t  Another  extraordinary  person,  who  terminated  his 
iquered  course  of  life  this  year,  was  Thomas,  Lord 
ikine.     He  was,  at  the  outset  of  life,  a  midshipman 
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in  the  navy;  but  quitted  that  semce,  on  being  denied 
promotion^  and  then  entered  into  the  anny  as  an  ensign 
in  the  Royals^  or  first  regiment  of  foot.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  stood  little  or  no  chance  of  rising  in  the  military 
profession,  Mr.  Erskine  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  succeeded  with  a  rapidity  that 
could  scarcely  be  expected.  But  upon  his  legal  and  poli- 
tical history  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  observation. 

While  at  the  bar,  his  name  stood  pre-eminent;  and  he 
might  have  left  behind  him  a  splendid  reputation,  and 
to  his  family  a  noble  estate.  Blind  ambition  mined 
him ;  and  though  he  guned  a  title,  and  a  retired  pen- 
sion, he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  without  i 
character,  and  ended  it  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.  Though  the  Duke  of  Clarence  hid 
long  honoured  Lord  Erskine  with  his  particular  friend- 
ship, the  part  acted  by  the  ex-chancellor,  on  the  trial  of 
the  Queen,  appeared  so  inconsistent,  and  even  ungratefiil, 
that  no  farther  intercourse  took  place  between  fhem. 
What  rendered  the  conduct  of  this  eccentric  man  peca- 
liarly  disgusting  was,  that  of  obtruding  himself  to  notice 
in  a  case  which,  above  all  others,  exposed  his  own  gross 
obliquities  to  public  view,  as  a  husband,  and  the  fiilher 
of  a  family. 

About  this  time,  there  occurred  a  circumstance  which, 
though  not  much  observed,  reflected  great  credit  up(ni 
the  liberal  spirit  of  George  the  Fourth.  His  Majesty 
being  informed  that  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
James  the  Second  had  been  discovered  by  the  workmen 
employed  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  new  churdi 
at  St.  Germains  in  France,  then  about  to  be  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  edifice,  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
relics  should  be  removed  to  a  proper  receptacle.    The 
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Freucli  government  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  1824, 
the  body  was  removed  in  great  state,  and  deposited 
beneath  the  altar,  until  the  new  church  ahould  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  was  oue  of  tlie  last  acts  of  Louia  the  Eighteenth, 
who,  after  a  long  and  dreadfully  severe  illness,  closed  liis 
eventful  life  on  the  16th  of  September,  1824,  ui  the 
■Uty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  day  before  his  death, 
lie  s^d  to  his  brotlier  and  successor,  "  Judgment  will 
Boon  be  passed  upon  my  reign ;  but  whatever  may  be 
tiie  opinion  that  shall  prevail,  I  assure  you,  that  every 
thing  I  have  done  has  been  the  result  of  serious  deli- 
beration." 

To  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  who  was  in  tears,  he 
icaid,  "  If  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered  for  the  last  three 
years,  you  would  not  weep,  but  rejoice." 

Louis  was  a  good  scholar,  beuig  well  skilled  in  Latin 
■nd  Greek.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written  some  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  were  brought  out  without  his  name, 
or  adopted  by  others.  However  various  might  have 
been  the  opinions  of  him  as  a  sovereign,  there  could  be 
iMit  one  as  to  his  private  character,  which  was  strictly 
rirtuous  and  amiable.  He  was  firm  in  his  religious 
principles,  hut  far  from  being  a  bigot;  as  a  proof  of 
rhich,  there  was  not  an  cccleBiastic  in  the  procession  at 
tie  funeral. 

In  I77l>  the  late  king  married  Maria  Josephine  Louisa 
if  Savoy,  who  died  at  Hartwell  House  in  1810,  and  lies 
pterred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  brother  and  suc- 
leesor,  Charles  Philippe,  born  in  17^7)  ^^"^  married  to 
Haria  Theresa  of  Si^voy,  who  died  in  1805.  )ty  this 
princess  be  had  two  sons,  the  Duke  d' Anguulcmc,  :ind 
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the  late  Duke  de  Bern.  The  enooation  of  Cbarln  the 
Tenth  took  place  at  Rhama,  with  a  d^reie  of  pomp  and 
parade,  equal,  If  not  snpericn',  to  that  of  Napcdetm,  on 
Sunday,  the  a9tli  of  May,  183&.  The  Eaj^iih  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  attended  thii  mapdficeat  apectacle,  were; 
the  Duke  of  Northumbertand,  Lord  Granville,  and  Sir 
George  Nayler,  who  invested  the  King  of  Rrance  wiA 
the  order  of  the  Garter.  On  the  6th  of  Jane,  Chariea 
pnblicly  entered  the  good  city  ot  Paris,  bat  hia  reception 
was  of  the  most  chilling  description.  The  ahopa  were 
all  shut }  and  though  most  of  the  lioBses  in  tha  street* 
through  which  the  procession  laui  to  pass,  were  hong 
irith  tapestry  and  ornaments,  there  was  little  appearance 
of  loyal  fefeUng  in  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  wholes  indeed, 
might  justly  have  been  termed  the  funeral  of  royalty. 

Of  the  two  last  kings  of  France,  of  that  line,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  left  behind  him  the  following  sketch, 
written  in  1811. 

"To  begin  with  Louis  XVIII.  There  is  no  man  that 
ever  fell  in  my  way,  who  ia  more  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion than  hia  majeaty,  or  who  haa  more  of  erudition, 
classical  and  historical.  He  is,  indeed,  well  read  in  all 
the  diversified  branches  of  literature. 

"  Hia  brother,  Le  Comte  d'Artoia,  has  all  the  el^ant 
addreaa  of  the  court,  and  aeems  pleasant  in  general  so- 
ciety ;  but  I  suspect  he  ia  not  conaidered  as  possessing 
those  gifts  and  attainments  of  intellect  for  which  the 
king  is  pre-eminentiy  distinguished," 
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CHAFfER  V. 

A.  D,  1825  TO  1826. 

In  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  1825,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Clarence  embarked  at  Woolwich,  on 
board  the  Royal  Ck>met  steamer,  for  the  Continent,  and 
landed  the  next  day  at  Calais,  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Dunkirk,  thence  to  Ghent,  and  on  the  first 
of  April  arrived  at  Meiningen.  The  inducement  for 
takmg  the  journey  so  early  in  the  year  was,  to  do  honour 
to  the  marriage  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen 
with  one  of  the  princesses  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  nup- 
tial ceremony  took  place  at  Cassel  on  the  23d  of  March ; 
and  on  the  fifth  of  April,  the  young  Duke  and  his  bride 
made  their  joyous  entry  amid  great  rejoicings,  which 
continued  several  days.  These  festivities,  however,  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Prince  Charles 
Louis  of  Hohenlohe  Langenburg,  brother  of  the  Duchess 
dowager  of  Saxe  Meiningen.  This  was  the  second  in- 
stance of  mortality  in  the  family  within  two  months ; 
the  other  was  that  of  Frederick,  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Gotha,  in  whom  the  male  line  became  extinct,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  house  fell  to  the  coUateral  branches  of 
Hildburghausen,  Cobourg,  and  Meiningen. 

In  this  tour  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  with  him  two 
of  his  unmarried  daughters^  who,  soon  after  their  arrival 
in  Germany,  were  affected  by  the  change  of  climate,  so 
as  to  render  medical  attendance  necessary.    Dr.  Seattle, 
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in  noticing  this,  observes,  '^As  a  fisither,  his  Royal 
Highness  might  serve  as  a  model  to  every  parent  in  the 
British  empire.  Unremitting  attention  to  their  intel- 
lectual improvement,  unwearied  solicitude  for  their 
personal  comfort  and  welfare,  and  an  affection  limited 
only  by  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  good  sense,  give 
him  at  once  a  title  to  the  affection  of  his-  family,  and  to 
the  approbation  of  every  observer. 

^^On  attending  the  Duke  in  his  private  apartmenti 
I  every  morning  make  my  report  respecting  their  healtL 
A  fortnight  ago.  Miss  Amelia  caught  cold,  followed  by 
symptoms  of  a  nature  that  demanded  prompt  and  d^ 
cisive  treatment.  During  the  interval,  his  Royal  High* 
ness  visited  her  at  a  distance  from  the  chateau,  four  or 
five  times  a  day ;  always  suggesting  something  to  engage 
and  divert  her  attention.  She  has  been  able  to  resume 
her  usual  exercise  this  afternoon,  which  has  afforded 
the  greatest  satisfaction." 

Among  the  domestics  and  dependants  at  the  castle  of 
Meiningen,  there  resided  then,  and  perhaps  does  still, 
an  aged  African,  to  whom  the  Duke  was  very  kind,  and 
of  whose  feeling,  in  return.  Dr.  Seattle  relates  this  pleas- 
ing anecdote. 

'^  Poor  old  Henri !  wherever  I  meet  him,  he  expresses 
his  gratitude  both  loud  and  long.  ^  O  pless  his  High- 
ness !  pless  him — pless  him !  What  you  tink  his 
Highness  give  me  ? — pless  him.  What  you  tink  ?'  I 
don't  know,  indeed,  Henri ;  but  here  is  something  more, 
which  you  may  count  over  at  your  leisure;  it  has  a 
pleasant  clink. 

*^  Poor  Henri's  fluency  of  speech  was  suddenly  stopped. 
He  could  not  even  repeat  pless  him !  but  instantly  burst 
into  tears — which  said  more. 
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"  Henri  is  a  Iruaty  old  Mervaiit,  aiid  a  peiieioner  oa 
the  inviilid  list  of  the  reigning  family  there,  but  now 
worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities.  He  has  served,  I 
believe,  more  than  one  line  of  princes,  and  originally, 
oQ  the  ahores  of  Guinea,  might  have  hecii  himself  a 
prince," 

Another  anecdote  of  the  royal  benevolence  to  an 
invalid  of  a  different  class  follows:  "This  morning,  an 
old  soldier  of  the  German  Legion  called  upon  me.  He 
bad  just  served  so  long,  and  been  wounded  so  slightly, 
oa  to  be  dismissed  in  the  King's  name,  with  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  last  campaign  for  his  only  pension, 
nnd  a  medal  to  tell  tlie  story  whenever  his  memory  failed. 
He  had  cither  been  informed,  or  had  dreamed,  of  hia 
Royal  Highness'a  arrival  in  these  parts ;  and  thought,  if 
be  could  find  his  way  into  the  royal  presence,  it  would  be 
worth  a  month's  rations  to  him.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
I  acquainted  his  Koyal  Highness  with  the  services  of  the 
old  soldier,  and  the  hopes  of  the  petitioner.  He  was 
satisfied  wilh  the  veteran's  account  of  himself,  and,  in 
token  thereof,  I  was  commanded  to  present  him  with  a 
gratuity  proportioned  to  his  necessities.  The  sight  of 
gold  was,  indeed,  a  treat  to  him,  wlio  had  seen  and  felt 
so  much  of  the  cold  iron.  As  I  dropt  it  into  his  hand, 
prayers,  such  as  soldiers  pray,  were  showered  liberally 
upon  the  head  of  his  illustrious  benefactor. — 'Now  it  is 
I  am  proud  of  being  a  soldier,'  said  he,  '  and  a  soldier 
of  the  German  Legion.' " 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  royal  party  left  Meiningen 
for  the  baths  of  Ems,  the  salubrious  qualities  of  which 
hlive  been  celebrated  for  ages,  and  are  still  frequented 
every  summer  and  autumn,  as  much  perhaps  for  pleasure 
■as  for  health.    Here  the  Duke  and  bis  family  took  up  their 
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residence  at  the  Chateati-a'qimtre-toitrs,  situated  amidst 
scenery  so  romantic^  that  his  Royal  Highness  said  it 
reminded  him  of  that  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  in  North 
America. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Ems,  an  officer  waited 
upon  the  Duke,  to  compliment  his  Royal  Highness  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Duke  received 
the  aid-de-camp  while  taking  his  usual  walk^  in  which 
he  invited  the  stranger  to  join.  '^  On  the  present  occa- 
sion," says  Dr.  Beattie,  ^^  the  walk,  though  not  so  long 
as  many  of  those  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  is  accus- 
tomed to  indulge,  was  much  longer  than  the  Prussian  office 
expected  on  a  visit  of  ceremony.  It  was  more  than  two 
hours ;  and,  on  taking  leave,  he  assured  me,  that,  perfectly 
unaccustomed  to  such  pedestrian  feats,  he  was  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue  j  and  must,  he  feared,  in  the  event  of 
another  visit,  be  obliged  to  perform  his  duty  by  proxy. 
He  could  not  comprehend  why  a  prince  of  the  blood 
should  voluntarily  subject  himself  to  such  fatigue.'* 

Some  further  interesting  particulars  of  the  royal 
habits,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  on  the  same 
authority. 

"  Unless  when  engaged  with  important  business  or 
company,  his  Royal  Highness  observes  the  same  punc- 
tuality in  his  hours  of  retiring  and  getting  up,  that  he 
does  in  the  public  and  private  duties  of  his  station. 
Eleven  o'clock  is  the  hour  at  which  he  generally  retires. 
At  seven-  in  the  morning  he  is  dressed ;  and,  when  the 
weather  permits,  walks  in  the  avenue  or  gardens  till 
eight,  or  later.  In  this  country,  breakfast  occupies  but 
a  few  minutes, — a  dish  of  coffee  and  a  rusk  comprise  all 
that  is  generally  offered.  These  are  served  in  a  small  tray 
or  plateau,  during  or  immediately  after  the  operation  of 
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dresaing.     At  the  chateau,  however,  the  English  hrcnk- 
faat  U  still  adhered  to. 

When  the  letters  are  Bnished,  and  enclosed  to  the 

chorgJ!  tl'affiureg  ut  Frankfort,  his  Royal  Highness  walks 

till   dinner-time ;  then  comes  in,  dresses,  and  proceeds 

the  drawing-room.     He  does  every  thing  by  system. 

"  .'Vir  and  exercise  are  those  essentials  to  health  and 

Joiigevity,  which  his  Royal  Highness  observes  with  strict 

Olid  unirorm  punctuality.  His  walks,  which  have  occosion- 

illly  extended  to  four,  are  very  seldom  less  than  two  hours' 

duration,  and  generally  taken  at  the  hottest  period  of 

the  day.     When  prevented  by  the  state  of  the  weather 

from  indulging  in  out-door  exercise,  his  Knyal  Highness 

tlees  the  large  drawing-room  as  a  substitute,  with  one 

more  windows  thrown  open,  bo  as  to  afford  the  best 

means  of  counteracting  the   effects   of  temporary   coq- 

finemcnt. 

If  vigour  of  constitution  ia  to  be  acquired  or  im- 
proved by  the  quantum  of  exercise  thus  taken  without 
fotigue,  his  Itoyal  Highness  may  anticipate  a  hale  and 
jpwn  old  age. 

In  travelling,  whenever  the  carriages  halt  at  a  fresh 

kclay,  it  is  his  custom  to  alight,  and  employ  the  interval, 

diough  only  five  minutes,  in  exercise.     In  wet  or  damp 

Veather,    he    never  ventures   abroad,   not    even   in    the 

Ttage,   without  adopting  the   precaution   of  wearing 

loches. 

"Di  diet  here,  as  in  England,  his  Royal  Highness 
cs  a  strict  regimen, — plain  roost  or  boiled  mutton 
dinner:  such  George  the  Third  preferred.  Sherry 
his  favourite,  and,  I  may  say,  only  wine.  I  never 
r  him  taste  Port;  and  seldom  French  or  Rhenish 
oea.  He  rarely  eats  roots  or  vegetables,  not  even  a 
4  a 
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potato.    The  only  beverage  in  which  he  indulges  an  inno- 
cent freedom,  is  barley-water  flavoured  with  lemon." 

While  at  Ems,  the  Duke  was  attacked  by  his  perioSi- 
cal  asthmatic  complaint;  of  his  conduct  under  which, 
Dr.  Seattle  gives  this  account. 

^^  His  Royal  Highness,  as  a  patient^  takes  freely  what* 
ever  is  prescribed,  and  with  that  measure  of  confidence 
which  is  always  gratifying  to  the  physician^  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  contributes  not  a  little  to  accelerate  Jthe  cure. 
During  his  present  illness,  I  am  usually  asked  abovai 
what  hour  the  medicine  will  take  efifect,  and  the  attack 
subside.    To  such  questions,  the  answer  must  be  more 
or  less  hazardous — ^yet  they  must  be  answered.    Last 
night,  the  spasm  was  protracted  nearly  an  hour  beyond  the 
time  predicted.  'Well,  Doctor,  you  thought  this  fit  would 
abate  by  nine  o'clock ;  now,  you  observe,  it  is  near  ten* 
Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped.'    This  said,  he  became  per- 
fectly  calm.  The  paroxysm  abated  so  far,  that  he  was  able  to 
retire  to  bed,  and  enjoy  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep." 
On  the  25th  of  June,  the  Doctor  notes  thus  in  his 
journal.     ^'His   Royal  Highness's  asthmatic  attack  is 
now  over.    It  began  on  the  12th  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms.   Two  days  ago  it  gradually  subsided,  and  to-day 
he  walked  out,   and   continues    perfectly   convalescent 
The  only  thing  to  be  feared,  and  which  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  sultry  state  of  the  weather,  is  a  relapse. 
During  the  fortnight,  his  Royal  Highness  has  gone  to 
bed  every  night  at  or  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  no 
instance  was  he  obliged  to  get  up  before  half  past  five. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  cause  this  remarkable 
mitigation   of   symptoms  is  to   be   attributed.      In  all 
probability,  much  benefit  has  accrued  from  change  of 
diet,  air,  exercise,  and  situation. 
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^^TbU  has  beeu  the  easiest  attack  his  Royal  Highness 
has  experienced  for  four-and-twenty  years.  I  have  been 
seven  nights  on  the  watch ;  not  from  any  necessity  sug- 
gested by  the  symptoms,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  high 
responsibility  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed. 
To  attend  a  patient  in  London,  where  the  first  talent 
and  experience  of  the  day  may  be  called  to  our  assist- 
ance at  a  minute's  notice^  affords  confidence,  and  removes 
anxiety ;  but  to  attend  a  similar  case  in  Germany,  where 
no  such  professional  resources  are  open  to  us,  is  a  duty 
of  increased  .weight  and  consideration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  dis- 
diaige  of  my  duties,  by  that  frank  and  gratifying  con- 
fidence which  his  Royal  Highness  has  deigned  to  repose 
in  me.  The  confidence  of  his  patient,  is,  in  every  case, 
of  first-rate  importance  to  the  physician.  In  the  former, 
it  inspires  hope }  and  in  the  latter,  it  gives  a  two-fold 
efficacy  to  the  salutary  resources  of  his  art. 

''The  right  of  interrogation  has  been  duly  exercised 
by  his  Royal  Highness  during  the  attack.  Wlien 
administering  the  different  medidncs  suggested  by  thq 
symptoms  present,  he  has  generally  desired  me  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  *  why  exhibited  in  this  or  that  form  ;  how, 
why,  and  with  what  combined ;  their  nature,  properties, 
and  the  indications  they  were  intended  to  fulfil/  These 
were  questions,  which,  at  times,  I  felt  difficulty,  often 
delicacy,  in  answering.  To  one  of  them  he  was  pleased 
to  add  the  following  compliment : — '  I  will  do  you  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  although  a  young  physician,  the 
medicines  you  have  given  me  during  my  illness  have 
fully  answered  the  purpose  intended.  I  have  not  got  so 
easily  over  it  for  many  years.* " 

Soon   after  his  recovery,  in  the  middle  of  July,  the 
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Duke  went  to  visit  the  Queen  of  Wurtemberg  at  Dein- 
ach,  her  summer  residence  in  the  Black  Forest.  In  this 
tour  occurred  a  pleasing  incident^  which  is  thus  related 
by  the  journalist  to  whom  we  have  been  so  much  in- 
debted for  traits  of  character,  and  anecdotes  of  import- 
ance. 

"  On  the  heights  of  Mergentheim,''  says  the  Doctor, 
'^  there  is  an  isolated  linden-tree  by  the  road  side- 
one  of  the  forest  out-posts,  inviting  the  traveller  to 
admire  its  stately  growth,  and,  if  he  please,  refresh 
himself  under  its  shade.  The  morning  was  very  hot, 
and  the  ascent  from  Mergentheim  laborious.  Halting 
at  this  point,  to  allow  the  postilion  time  to  repair  his 
harness  and  light  a  fresh  pipe,  his  Royal  Highness  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  landscape,  that  he  alighted, 
had  the  luncheon  spread  upon  the  soft  moss  under  the 
tree,  and  enjoyed  at  once  a  kingly  repast  and  a  kingly 
prospect.  The  former  consisted  of  cold  fowl,  gihier  pique 
au  lard,  a  bottle  of  volnay,  bread,  and  barley-water; 
the  latter  comprised  towns,  terraced  hills,  forests,  flocks, 
vineyards,  and  their  villages.  At  this  elevated  point, 
and  after  driving  through  the  sultry  and  confined  valley 
of  Bichoffsheim,  the  air  was  peculiarly  balmy  and  in- 
vigorating, and,  so  to  speak,  spiritual.  His  Royal  High- 
ness, during  the  journey,  has  repeatedly  mentioned  the 
agreeable  surprise  this  halt  at  noon  afforded  him.  The 
tree  may  one  day,  perhaps,  obtain  the  flattering  desig- 
nation of  *  The  King'^  Tree.' " 

The  Queen  Dowager  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  her 
brother;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  meeting,  and 
the  excursions  which  followed,  had  an  exhilarating  effect 
upon  both  of  the  illustrious  personages* 

"  These  early  hours,*'  says  Dr.  Beattie,  **  in  conjunc- 
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tioa  with  (laily  exercise  and  the  salubrious  air  iii  whith 
tliat  exercise  is  taken,  have  contributed  most  materially 
to  benefit  his  Royal  Highness's  health.  He  is  at  thiii 
moment  as  vigorous  aa  if  lie  had  not  passed  the  age 
of  forty.  In  proof  of  this,  he  has  on  various  occasions 
been  several  hours  a-foot,  without  experiencing  any  thing 
like  exhaustion  or  even  fatigue.  At  Meiningen  and  Ems, 
however,  the  facilities  for  pedestrian  exercise  were  much 
greater  than  here,  where,  with  a  few  exceptions,  his 
Royal  Highness'a  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Queen. 
She  ia  well  entitled  to  it ;  and,  in  return,  is  ever  plau- 
uing  something  new  for  the  entertainment  of  her  brother, 
to  whom  she  is  greatly  attached. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  August,  the  Duke  returned  to 
Mriningen,  where,  on  the  13th,  being  the  birth-day  of 
the  Duchess,  the  same  was  celebrated  by  a  f6te,  in  which 
the  peasantry  had  their  full  share  of  sports  and  pastimes. 
At  this  time,  the  Prussian  military  reviews,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CoblentK,  brought  together  a  great  con- 
course of  royal  and  noble  personages  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  Among  these,  the  principid  were  the  King 
&nd  princes  of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of 
Jtnssia,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Cla- 
rence, Cumberland,  and  Cambridge,  with  many  other 
royal  personages  of  different  countries  and  degrees, 
The  two  Colonels  Fitzclarence  attracted  particular  notice 
by  their  soldier-like  deportment. 

When  these  military  entertainments  terminated,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  took  leave  of  their  Ger- 
man friends,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  Antwerp, 
vberc  the  royal  yacht  was  waiting  for  tliem  ;  and  on 
board  of  which  a  splendid  dinner  was  given  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Nethcrlandu,  and 
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a  number  of  others,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  per* 
sons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  next  morning,  the  royal  yacht,  towed  by  the 
Comet  steamer,  fell  down  the  Scheldt  to  Flushing ;  and 
on  the  ensuing  day  got  under  weigh,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
at  the  north-west,  for  the  Thames,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed they  would  enter  in  a  few  hours*  The  Flushing 
pilot,  however,  who  studied  the  aspect  of  the  heavens 
by  the  rule  of  experience,  predicted  a  storm;  and  the 
augury  was  fulfilled.  In  less  than  two  hours  after  leav- 
ing the  Scheldt,  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  eea 
ran  mountains  high,  insomuch  that  the  steamer  which 
had  the  yacht  in  tow  could  not  hold,  and  the  vessels 
separated.  Upon  this,  the  yacht  bore  away  for  Yar- 
mouth Roads,  which  she  fortunately  reached  the  next 
day,  and  landed  the  royal  party,  who  set  off  for  London. 
Meanwhile,  the  Comet  steered  for  the  Downs,  and,  after 
narrowly  escaping  the  Goodwin  Sands,  entered  Rams- 
gate  pier  without  any  accident. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  lost 
one  of  his  old  professional  friends,  and  the  public  a  most 
valuable  character.  This  was  the  Right  Honourable 
Admiral  William  Waldegrave,  Lord  Radstock.  He  en- 
tered the  service  so  early,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  became  a  post-captain.  In  1793,  he  was  with  Lord 
Hood  at  the  taking  possession  of  Toulon ;  and  in  l/Q/^ 
he  was  vice-admiral  under  Sir  John  Jervis  in  the  battle 
o(T  St.  Vincent.  When  that  great  commander  was  made 
a  peer,  Admiral  Waldegrave  was  offered  a  baronetcy; 
which  title  he  refused,  as  inferior  to  the  rank  he  already 
had  as  the  son  of  an  earl.  Upon  this,  he  was  created 
a  peer  of  Ireland.  Lord  Radstock  was  a  brave  man,  a 
genuine  patriot,  and  a  Christian  in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
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wonL    He  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

On  the  19th  of  November  this  year^  died  atTaganrock, 
in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  His  object  in  visiting  that  part 
of  his  dominions,  was  for  the  sake  of  his  Imperial  con- 
sort, whose  state  of  health  required  a  more  temperate 
climate  than  that  of  the  north.  But,  inscrutable  are  the 
ways  of  Providence — ^the  empress  profited  by  the  change 
of  air,  and  the  emperor  died  of  an  ulcerated  sore  throat 
in  that  salubrious  region. 

The  following  letters  from  the  widowed  empress  of 
Russia  to  the  empress  mother,  exhibit  not  only  the  true 
feelings  of  nature  in  the  amiable  writer,  but  the  character 
of  the  lamented  object. 

^'Taganrock,  Nov.  18,  1826'. 
''  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  was  not  in  a  state  to  write  to  you  by  the  courier  of  yes- 
terday. To-day,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  there  is  decidedly  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  Emperor — of  that  angel  of  benevolence,  in 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings.  For  whom  should  God  manifest 
his  infinite  mercy,  if  not  for  him  ?  Oh,  my  God,  what  moments 
of  affliction  have  I  passed  !  and  you,  dear  mother — I  can  pic- 
ture to  myself  your  uneasiness.  You  receive  the  bulletins. 
You  have,  therefore,  seen  to  what  a  state  we  were  yesterday 
reduced — and  still  more  last  night ;  but  Wylie  (an  English  phy- 
sician) to-day,  says  himself,  that  the  state  of  our  dear  patient 
is  satisfactory.  He  is  exceedingly  weak.  Dear  mother — I 
confess  to  you  that  I  am  not  myself,  and  that  I  can  say  no 
more.  Pray  with  us — with  fifty  millions  of  men — that  God 
may  deign  to  complete  the  cure  of  our  beloved  patient. 

"  Elizabeth.** 
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The  next  day  all  these  hopes  were  dashed  in  piecefl, 
and  the  empress  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Nov.  19. — Our  angel  is  gone  to  heaven^  and  I — 1  linger 
still  on  earth.  Who  could  have  thought  that  I,  in  my  veak 
state  of  health,  could  ever  have  survived  him  ?  Do  not  yoa 
abandon  me,  mother,  for  I  am  absolutely  alone  in  this  world 
of  care.  Our  dear  deceased  has  resumed  his  air  of  benevo- 
lence ;  his  smile  proves  to  me  that  he  is  happy,  and  that  he 
gazes  on  brighter  objects  than  exist  here  below.  My  only 
consolation  under  this  irreparable  loss  is,  that  I  shall  not  long 
survive  him :  I  hope  soon  to  be  re-united  to  him* 

"  Elizabeth.** 

The  Emperor  Alexander  married^  in  ]793^  the  princess 
Louisa  of  Baden  Durlach;  who^  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  churchy  obtained  a  new  name,  that  of 
Elizabeth  Alexiena.  This  marriage  produced  two  chil- 
dren, both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  throne  de- 
scended to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  soon  after 
transferred  his  right  to  the  present  reigning  emperor, 
Nicholas. 

The  empress  dowager  did  not,  as  she  herself  had 
predicted,  long  survive  her  illustrious  partner.  Qn  the 
16th  of  May,  1826,  she  died  at  Beleff^  in  her  way  from 
Taganrock  to  Kaluga. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
A.  D.  1826  TO  1827. 

On  Sunday  the  21st  of  May,  1826,  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Clarence  set  out  for  the  continent,  and  the  next 
day  landed  at  Calais,  from  whence  they  proceeded  through 
Flanders  to  their  former  residence  near  the  baths  of 
Ems.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  in  the 
same  month  his  Royal  Highness  had  a  very  severe  visi- 
tation from  his  old  asthmatic  disorder.  '^During  this 
attack,''  says  Dr.  Beattie,  **  I  have  very  seldom  left  him, 
even  for  an  hour.  I  have  watched,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, six  nights  in  succession.  I  have  seen  him  uncfer 
the  pressure  of  much  personal  sufferings  exhausted  by 
a  series  of  spasmodic  attacks,  surprised  by  their  sud- 
den accession,  or  unexpected  recurrence ;  but  I  have 
never  iieen  him  lose  his  temper,  or  self-possession.  The 
perfect  composure  with  which  he  waits  the  result,  is  a 
lesson  in  practical  philosophy,  which  it  is  edifying  to 
observe,  and  pleasing  to  commemorate.'' 

On  the  conversational  powers  of  his  illustrious  patron, 
the  same  gentleman  has  the  following  obs^vations  and 
anecdote. 

*^  I  am  often  surprised  at  the  facility  which  his  Royal 
Highness  evinces  in  conversing  upon  a  variety  of  topics, 
which  might  be  thought  entirely  foreign  to  the  natural 
channel  of  his  thoughts  and  pursuits.    I  uniformly  re- 
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mark,  that  with  whomsoever  he  enters  into  conversation, 
he  accommodates  himself  to  the  topic  in  which  that 
individual  is  known,  or  supposed,  to  take  most  interest, 
and  upon  which  he  may  be  more  easily  drawn  out 
With  the  soldier  he  discusses  the  merits  of  the  last 
campaign,  or  enters  into  a  dissertation  upon  nulitary 
tactics  — with  the  senator,  some  popular  question  of 
the  cabinets.  With  respect  to  one  subject,  wherewith 
the  glory  of  England  is  so  interwoven,  I  repeat  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  adnural  who  dined  here:  ^I 
am  astonished,'  said  he,  ^at  the  thorough  knowledge 
which  his  Royal  Highness  retains  of  naval  aflEairs;-- 
so  minute,  and  laid  down  in  such  accurate  detail,  I  was 
quite  taken  by  surprise.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  Duke's 
excellent  memory,  but  confess  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  it  exemplified  by  such  instances  as  you  heard  to- 
day* I  had,  myself,  hardly  any  distinct  recollection  of 
the  lieutenant,  but  his  Royal  Highness  remembers  every 
ofiicer  of  the  ship ;  and  not  their  names  only,  but  their 
family.  This  must  be  little  less  than  forty-five  years 
ago. 

The  naval  officer,  here  alluded  to,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Vice-admiral  Wolley,  who  was  the  shipmate  of  Prince 
William  on  board  the  Barfleur,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his 
Royal  Highness's  confidence  when  on  that  station.  The 
friendship  then  formed  was  renewed  afterwards  at  Halifax 
and  ultimately  continued  in  a  frequent  correspondence 
through  life.  At  the  time  when  the  above  conversation 
occurred.  Admiral  Wolley  was  settled  at  or  near  Brus- 
sels, where  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  He 
left  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters^  in  such 
narrow  circumstances,  that  the  Duke  took  the  boys 
under  his  ovm  immediate  protection,  and  provided  for 
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the  real  of  the  family.  The  admiral,  like  many  other 
brave  uicd  when  retired  frum  active  life,  became  ex- 
tremely nervous,  and  at  times  sadly  depressed  in  spirits, 
W  that  it  required  the  utmost  energy  of  his  royal  friend 
to  rouse  him,  by  word  and  writing,  from  the  despondency  j 
which  gave  pain  to  all  who  knew  his  worth. 
.  What  has  been  said  of  the  epistoliuy  intercourse  of 
the  Duke  and  his  old  associate,  is  illustriited  by  the  fol- 
iowiug  passage  in  the  journal  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

*'  On  post-days,  his  Royal  Highness  generally  employs 
from  two  to  three  hours  in  correspondence.  The  method 
of  answering  all  letters  by  autograph  is  habitual,  and 
always  appears  to  afford  him  satisfaction.  Upon  my 
making  some  observation  during  his  late  attack,  to  in- 
duce him  to  limit  his  application  on  this  head,  his  Royal 
Highness  replied,  '  I  admit  the  propriety  of  your  sug- 
gestion, but  I  must  keep  up  the  practice  of  letter- 
jrriting — ^I  have  always  done  so— and  one  day  or  other,  I 
may  have  still  more  occasion  for  it.'  " 

Speaking  of  another  characteristic  feature  of  his  illus- 
trious patron,  thj  Doctor  says  ; 

"In  expressing  his  opinion  of  men  and  things,  the 
Duke  is  always  frank  and  explicit.  Whatever  be  the 
subject  upon  which  he  chooses  to  communicate  his  sen- 
timents, they  are  invariably  followed  by  a  statement  of 
the  premises  from  which  his  conclusions  arc  drawn. 
For  example,  'This  is  my  opinion;  and  Til  tell  you 
why :' — or,  '  There  I  differ  from  you ;  and  I  will  give 
you  my  reasons.' " 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  royal  party  arrived  at  Schwal- 
hadif  aflcr  encountering  a  tremendous  storm  of  thun- 
der, iightniug,  and  rain  ;  which  flooded  the  roads,  and 
■Dearly  blinded  the  horses  and  their  drivers.    The  horizon 
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was  80  darkened^  and  the  wind  increased  to  sncli  a 
degree,  that  great  fears  were  excited  lest  the  carriaget 
should  be  precipitated  into  the  deep  ravines  which  flanked 
the  road  in  every  direction.  Fortunately,  no  aoddent 
occurred,  and  at  Schwalbach  their  Royal  Highnesses 
were  welcomed  by  a  party  of  minstrels,  who  had  tra- 
velled one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Meiningen,  on 
purpose  to  greet  their  beloved  princess. 

After  paying  a  short  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Dochcls 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  at  their  beautiful  residence  of  WQ- 
helmsthal,  the  travellers  proceeded,  through  very  tem- 
pestuous weather,  to  Deinach,  in  the  Black  Forest ;  and 
thence,  by  a  discursive  route,  to  Constance.  At  Altingeo, 
which  the  royal  party  did  not  reach  till  ten  o'clock  si 
night,  much  inconvenience  was  experienced,,  in  the  want 
of  proper  refreshment  and  accommodation. 

''  The  lateness  of  our  arrival,"  says  the  journalist,  ^snr- 
prised  the  landlord  and  all  his  establishment  in  bed. 
After  considerable  parley,  and  abundant  space  to  survey 
the  premises  externally,  the  door  of  hospitality  opened, 
and  we  were  ushered,  by  a  half-accoutred  hostler,  into 
a  large,  solitary,  and  well-sanded  apartment.  A  sort  of 
rushlight,  making  darkness  visible,  glimmers  in  nig- 
gardly welcome  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  deal  table. 
Upon  this  our  luggage  is  placed.  There  is  nothing  est* 
able  in  the  house.  That  don't  signify — the  landlord 
assures  us  we  shall  have  coffee  in  less  than  an  hour. 
There  was  fine  cold  meat  and  sour  krout,  not  more-  than 
three  hours  ago,  but  then  it  had  been,  clean  snapt  up 
by  some  wayfaring  wolves  from  Bngen!  Hieie  were 
also  beds,  and  very  much  at  our  service;  but  at  present 
they  were  all  occupied  by  the  same  party !  The  dili- 
gence, however,  will  take  them  all  off .  in  a  few  minutes 
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past  fire  o'clock,  and  then/ — 'What  then?  'The  f 
beds  would  be  well  seasoned,  warai,  and  fit  for  tlieir 
Excellencies.' — But  if  their  Excellencies  declined  wait- 
ing till  fire,  he  had  fresh  hay,  one  empty  room,  besides 
the  present,  and  three  mattresses;  'would  they  prefer 
tbiB?'  'Certainly. — Had  he  any  wine!'  'Oh  yea,  he 
liad  wine.* — '  What  more  V  '  Good  block  bread.' — '  Any 
thing  else  f  'Coffee  1' — ^Tbat,  of  course;  but  had  he 
nothing  else  aubBtantial?  *Oh,  yesj  he  had  cheese, 
and  potato-salad,  and  nothing  more.' — The  hay  is  brought, 
the  mattresses  spread,  another  light  put  on  the  table, 
and  we  are  in  hourly  anticipation  of  the  promised 
banqnet." 

Having  completed  the  circuit  of  Wurtemberg,  our  tra- 
rellers  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Ulm  to  Stuttgardt,  or 
the  city  of  vineyards,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  alighted 
at  the  palace  of  Louisberg.  On  the  2/th  they  returned 
to  Meiningen,  of  whose  prince  we  have  the  following 
character.  His  serene  highness  is  exceedingly  and 
fleaervedly  popular  among  his  subjects,  whose  loyal 
attachment  to  his  person  and  government  is  conspicu- 
ous on  every  public  occasion.  Private  acts  of  bcnevo" 
]cnce  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  are  of  frequent  recur- 
rence. To  such  young  men  of  his  subjects  as  evince 
my  particular  talent  in  the  departments  of  art  or  science, 
his  liberality  is  evinced  in  a  degree  suitable  to  the  case. 
They  arc  allowed  a  pension,  and  provided  with  other 
fkcilities  for  prosecuting  their  studios  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  travelling  and  observation.  These  liberalities 
are  continued  for  such  a  period  as  shall  enable  them  to 
tdarn  proficients  to  their  native  country.  In  grateful 
Acknowledgment  of  this  paternal  interest  in  their  ad- 
iaiicenicnt,  the  painter,  or  architect,  on  his  return  from 
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Italy,  devotes  the  first-fruits  of  his  study  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  his  native  city,  or  the  gallery  of  his 
excellent  sovereign. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  family  having  now 
spent  four  months  in  visiting  their  friends,  and  making 
several  excursions  throughout  Germanyi  prepared  for 
their  return  to  England.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
they  left  Altenstein^  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Rothenbourg  at  Wildeck.  Here,  we  are 
told,  a  considerable  number  of  French  emigrants  found 
shelter  during  the  long  and  eventful  period  of  the?  revo- 
lution. The  generous  disposition  of  the  prince  una 
exerted  to  the  utmost  on  their  behalf;  and  those  whom 
he  could  not  restore  to  their  country,  he  admitted  to  his 
society,  and  supported  by  his  bounty.  Among  other 
peculiarities,  his  serene  highness  had  at  this  time  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  parrots,  comprismg  every  known 
variety  of  the  species ;  or,  at  least,  all  that  could  be 
procured  from  different  countries,  and  capable  of  being 
reared  in  a  climate  to  which  they  were  not  used. 

On  the  23d  the  royal  party  reached  Coblentz,  after 
a  fatiguing  journey,  but  especially  so  to  the  attendants, 
among  whom  accidents  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  was  unre- 
mitting kindness  to  the  sufferers,  and  an  anxious  con- 
cern, by  personal  attention,  to  every  means  for  their 
recovery  and  comfort. 

On  the  26th,  the  travellers  arrived  at  Namur ;  where 
every  thing  was  in  order  for  their  reception,  an  estafette 
having  the  day  before  been  despatched  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  dinner  was  ready  to  be  served,  the  lights 
were  burning  on  the  table,  the  cellar  had  sent  forth 
its  best,  and  the  host  and  hostess  stood  with  candles  in 
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their  hands  to  rccelre  Hie  illustrious  strangers.  It  w;ia 
no  email  addition  to  the  eiitertniniucnt,  to  obserre  the 
cheerful  faces  that  surrounded  the  tuble,  all  eager  to 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  their  noble  guests.  From  time 
.to  time  the  miBtress  of  the  hotel  looked  in,  to  observe 
whether  every  diah  was  in  its  proper  place,  and  if  such 
and  such  other  delicacies  were  relished  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses.  Every  time  the  door  opened,  u  curious  face 
seized  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  cautious,  but  most 
gratifying,  peep  of  the  table." 

lu  their  way,  the  next  morning,  from  Naraiir  to  Brus- 
sels, the  royal  travellers  spent  some  time  at  Quatre  Bras, 
Xa  Belle  Alliance,  and  Waterloo.  At  the  former,  tlie 
spot  was  pointed  out  wliere  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  so 
gloriously  fell.  At  tlie  second,  the  monuments  along 
the  road  were  observed  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy, 
The  reminiscences  of  the  guide  set  the  events  of  the 
Inttle  minutely  in  view.  The  position  of  the  British  and 
iPrencb  armies — the  stations  of  the  rival  commanders — 
e  scenes  of  the  sanguinary  combats — tiie  decisive  charges 
<rf  the  Life  Guards  and  Scotch  Greys — the  spot  wlierc 
Ficton  fell — with  numerous  other  localities — were  par- 
ticularly noticed,  and  excited  indescribable  sensations. 

The  church  of  Waterloo,  the  interior  of  which  is  cased 
rith  marble  records  of  British  heroes,  is  a  shrine  of 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity.  Among  the  officers  per- 
lonally  known  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  in  whose 
praise  he  spoke  at  the  time,  the  name  of  Colonel  Fitz- 

rald  of  tlie  Life  Guards  was  particularly  remarked. 

This  long    and  last    continental   tour  terminated  at 

Uis,  on  the  30th  of  September,  without  any  serious 
bbchance ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  royal  party 
Und  their  suite  landed  safe  at  Dover. 
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As  every  circumstanoe  illustrative  of  character  is  of 
importance^  it  will  interest  the  reader  to  learn  the  order 
of  travelling  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  these 
journeys. 

^'  On  alighting  at  the  hotel  at  night,"  says  Dr.  Beattte, 
^^it  was  the  rule  to  make  every  arrangement  for  the 
expedition  of  the  party  en  rouie,  and  their  comfortaUe 
reception  at  the  inn  the  following  day. 

^'  To  secure  these  important  objects,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  master  of  the  hotel,  where  their  Royal  Highnesses 
proposed  to  dine  and  sleep  the  night  ensuing.  This  let- 
ter contained  a  statement  of  the  number  of  the  suite, 
arrangements  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  apartments, 
chambers,  and  beds.  The  dinner  ordered  for  each  table 
was  restricted  to  a  fixed  price;  that  of  wines,  and 
apartments  for  the  night,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  landlord.  To  these  particulars  was  added  the  hour 
at  which  the  party  would  take  the  road  in  the  morning ; 
so  that  the  landlord  could  calculate  the  exact  time  at 
which,  barring  accidents,  his  welcome  visitors  would 
honour  his  table. 

^^  Charged  with  these  instructions,  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed and  sealed,  and  on  the  back  the  following  order, 
in  French  or  German  : — 'The  postmasters  having  aatbo- 
rity  on  the  route  from  A  to  B,  are  hereby  required  to 
furnish  twelve  post-horses  at  each  station,  for  the  expe- 
dition of  his  Excellency,  Count  de  Munster,  and  suite, 
in  three  carriages.  His  Excellency  will  leave  this  hotel 
to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o'clock  precisely.'— Thi« 
done,  I  took  the  letter  to  the  post-office,  had  it  counter- 
signed by  the  postmaster,  received  his  acknowledgment, 
saw  it  expedited  by  estafette,  and  felt  no  further  anxietf 
for  the  result. 
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111  Uic  morntng,  Lhi-  horaea  were  at  the  door  by  the 
houruppoiiited;  the  postilions  mounted,  the  leadersounded 

Sourish  on  bis  bugle,  and  drove  off.  Fresh  relays 
turned  out  at  every  stution,  as  the  ciirriages  came  io 
aight,  or  ivcre  announced  by  the  bugles  of  tlie  postilions. 
On  iirriving  at  the  liotel,  every  thing  wan  found  in  readi- 
I,  as  had  been  ordered;  the  apartments  swept,  aired, 
And  garnished  for  the  occasion,  and  the  dinner  ready  to 
be  scned. 

"  lliis  (juiet  and  un oaten tutious  way  of  travelling 
adopted  by  their  Royal  Highnesses,  afforded  them  so 
much  satisfaction  in  respect  to  comfort  and  expedition, 
that  it  was  invariably  employed  on  all  occasions.  On 
Alighting  at  Calais,  the  Duke,  in  alluding  to  this  circitm- 
Btance,  '  felt  persuaded,'  be  said,  '  that,  in  these  exten- 
•iTe  journeys,  he  had  never  been  delayed  ten  minutes 
oa  the  rond  by  want  of  horses.'  " 

In  winding  wp  this  miscellaneous  chapter  of  private 
ftnd  personal  history,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bring  together 
•ome  insulated  circumstances  and  notes,  which  either 
have  been  passed  over  inadvertently,  or  could  not  pro- 
peiiy  find  a  place  in  the  order  of  the  narrative.  la- 
ces of  royal  urbanity  and  condescension,  benevolence 
and  attention,  to  ntenials  and  domestics,  have  already 
been  adduced,  upon  the  6rst  authority.  The  following, 
which  cannot  fiiil  of  contributing  to  the  reader's  amuse- 
ment,  is  here  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

Hi»  Royal  Highncaa's  liberality  and  indulgence  are 
proverbial  among  the  liousehold,  and  I  often  observe 
both  exemplified  in  an  eftually  pleasing  and  striking 
nantier. 

*  I  think,'  said  he  to  me  yesterday  morning — '  inileed 

Iwi^that  J f<^ls  solitary  and  uncomfortable  here; 

4c 
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he  wants  something  to  amuse,  something  to  occupy  his 
mind*  What  do  you  think  can  be  done  for  him  ?  He 
is  an  old  and  faithful  servant.  There's  a  fine  stream — 
do  you  think  he  coidd  amuse  himself  in  fishing?'  I 
thought  he  might.  *Well  then,  as  you  are  going  to 
Coblentz,  you  may  bring  him  a  fishing-rod^  and  see 
what  that  will  do.'  The  fishing-rpd  was  bought  accord- 
ingly, and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  form  a  heir*loom  in 
Mr.  J's.  family. 

^^  To-day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  it  has 
already  proved  a  very  pleasing  remedy  for  the  enmd  or 
nostalgia  that  manifested  itself ;  and  my  worthy  friend 
has  already  conununicated  the  important  notification, 
that  he  has  this  afternoon  had  ^  three  glorious  nibbles' 
in  less  than  the  same  number  of  hours. 

^^  There  are  few  traits  of  character  that  gain  more 
readily  upon  our  esteem,  than  those  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  just  appreciation  and  requital  of  .faith- 
ful services.  The  former,  his  Royal  Highness  is  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge ;  and  the  latter  he  is  equally  dis* 
posed  to  confer,  when  that  is  in  his  power.  I  have 
heard  him  regret  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  his  private  friends  and  dependents  ;  but  I  have  never 
known  him,  by  word  or  letter,  dismiss  an  application 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  entertain.  With  these 
dispositions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  Royal  Highness 
may  one  day  enjoy  a  wider  sphere  for  their  exercise^ 
and  means  better  proportioned  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  suggestions  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature. 

^'  Should  it  ever  happen  that  he  is  called  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  an  event  which,  from  a  knowledge  of 
his  constitution,  and  the  hourly  observation  of  his  salu- 
tary habits  of  life,  I  think  extremely  probable,  there 
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CiiuKl  be  I1U  (louht  of  Ilia  becoming  a  deservedly  populur 
uioaarch.  He  )ins  no  expensive  liiibita — no  passion  for 
Ihe  mt're  griitificatiun  of  empty  display.  His  taste 
directs  him  to  what  is  solid  and  lasting,  not  to  what  U 
^volous  or  ephemeral.  He  is  not  subject  to  gusta  of 
pasfiton,  nor  biassed  in  his  actions  by  peevish  or  sple- 
netic resentment.  His  speech  and  conduct  seem  eqii:illy 
finder  the  influence  of  matured  judgment  and  long  estab- 
lished principles. 

"  In  his  domestic  circle,  he  is  uniform,  cheerful,  and 
cotammiicatire ;  abroad  he  is  accessible,  alTiible,  and 
accommodating;  neither  affecting  a  lofty  demeanour, 
nor  descending  below  that  standard  of  royal  dignity, 
Vliich,  if  forgotten  by  him,  would  teach  others  to  for- 
get. He  docs  not,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  put 
Uinself  on  a  par  vvitli  the  individual  with  wliom  he 
tfOiirerses ;  on  the  contrary,  he  raises  that  individual,  for 
tiie  moment,  to  a  par  with  himself,  waves  unnecessary 
Ibnuii  and  distinctions,  and  shows  a  desire  that  the 
vuinner  may  be  neither  embarnissed,  nor  the  free  expres- 
^uon  of  Bentiment  impeded,  by  the  external  ensigns  of 
tank,  or  the  appendages  of  royalty.  In  this,  or  in  somc- 
^ing  nearly  akin  to  this,  consists  the  true  '  principles 
f  politeness' — the  art  of  the  perfect  gentleman." 
To  his  illustrious  partner,  whoae  many  and  exalted 
trtuea  he  so  duly  appreciates,  no  man  can  evince,  by 
rord  or  manner,  more  delicate  and  ujiiform  attentions 
iian  his  Royal  Highness.  There  arc  not,  perhaps,  of 
ilie  present  day,  two  personages,  of  similar  station,  in 
vhum  tlie  virtues  of  <lomestic  life  arc  more  pleasingly 
xempUGcd.  With  those  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
Rid  heart,  so  eminently  possessed  by  the  royal  Duchess, 
;  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  have  won  and  re- 
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tained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her  illustrious  coh- 
sort.  His  mind  is  fully  alive  to  their  vital  importance 
as  regards  his  present  happiness,  and  to  the  influence 
they  must  exercise  over  his  future  prospects. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  interesting  ac* 
count  of  the  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Clarence. 

A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  an  elegant  and 
select  party  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  banquet-hatl  of 
Altenstein^  On  one  side  of  the  table  were  eighteen 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  all  nearly  or  remotely  connected  wfth  tke 
reigning  family. 

Th^  band  was  stationed  in  the  ante-room,  and,  daring 
the  repast,  continued  to  enliven  the  scene  with  the 
choicest  music  of  the  day.  In  due  order,  the  health  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  was  pre* 
posed,  when  the  company  immediately  rose,  and,  bowing 
in  expressive  silence  to  her  Royal  Highness,  emptied 
the  glass  of  champagne.  The  band  then  atruck  up 
with  increased  effect  the  anthem,  ^^  God  save  the  King." 
The  health  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  next  proposed,  and  couched  in  the  following  deli- 
cate and  ingenious  terms  : — 

"  The  eternal  union  of  the  Thames  and  the  Werra ! 
Upon  their  united  tide  may  the  navy  of  England  ever 
ride  triumphant !''  This  was  drunk  with  great  enthu* 
siasm,  and  again  followed  by  the  national  air. 

As  it  was  intended  to  conclude  the  day  at  Lieben- 

stein,  where  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  pur- 

'pose,   the  company  rose  from  table  soon    after  dinner, 

and  the  whole  set  off,  to  animate  the  expecting  crowds 

with  their  presence. 


On  alighting  at  tht  villa,  the  Duchess  was  met  by 
B  deputation  of  peasant  girls  holding  in  their  hands 
some  fresh  garlande,  with  which  they  gracefully  pro- 
ceeded to  decorate  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  Royal 
Highness  received  this  delicate  expression  of  their 
affectionate  attachment  in  the  most  amiable  manner, 
and  with  worda  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  those  gentle 
priestesses  of  the  Saxon  Flora.  The  smile  of  com- 
placence, and  the  cordial  affability  with  which  she 
received  this  little  deputation  from  the  faireet  of  her 
brother's  people,  will  long  maintain  a  place  in  their 
'ftifectionate  hearts.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unaffected  and  impressive  than  this  little  simple  cere- 
mony, which  a  variety  of  circumstances  rendered  still 
Snore  interesting. 

These  innocent  villagers  accompanied  the  offering  with  a 
,  of  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  given  the  following  version : 
Oh  I  let  our  simple  ^rliind  bind  thee 

Flowerets  from  thy  native  tree, 
Tluiugh  rustic  hands  the  pledge  have  twined  thee,  i 

TIs  our  HEARTS  that  welcome  thee  ! 

This  garland,  to  tUne  eye  appealing, 

Speaks  thy  country 'a  cherish 'd  feeling, 

Aud  the  welcome  wrcatbs  we  twine, 

Are  forest  flowers  of  Alteastein, 


Flowers  upon  thy  path  we  scatter 
With  lowly  hand,  but  spirit  true  ; 

TiMU  wilt  not  despise  the  latter, 
Nurtiir'd  where  ihy  virtues  grew  ! 
Thy  welcome  every  voice  is  greeting. 
Thy  welcome  every  lisp  repeating  : 
Music  wakes  its  sweetest  tone, 

,  To  bid  thee  wcIcouk  to  thine  own. 


AoELAine. 
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'Mid  those  mountains  memory  gathers 

Many  a  glorious  deed  of  eld ! — 
Vale  and  forest,  where  thy  Fathers 

The  sceptre  and  the  cross  upheld  I 

Welcome  to  the  scenes  of  youth ! 

To  hearts  of  love  and  lips  of  truth ! 

All  hail,  and  hark,  from  rock  and  stream, 

m 

Echo  answers  to  our  theme,     . 

Adelaide. 

Hail,  Daughter  of  a  house  of  heroes, 

Wielding  sceptre,  sword,  and  pen ! 
Whose  guardian  spirits  hovering  near  us. 

Watch  the  weal  of  Meiningen  ! 

Peace  be  thine,  where'er  thou  art — 

Health  on  cheek,  and  joy  at  heart ! 

And  in  thine  own  adopted  far-land 

Many — ^many  a  birthday  garland, 

Adelaide. 

As  this  was  a  f£te  that  could  not  often  be  celebrated 
under  the  same  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances — 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  illustrious  princess  in 
whose  honour  it  was  given — ^it  was  hailed  with  addi- 
tional interest,  and  produced  more  than  ordinary  eclat 
To  welcome  the  return  of  her  Royal  Highness  to  Saxony 
— to  carry  their  felicitations  in  person  to  the  scene  en- 
livened by  her  appearance,  and  that  of  her  august  con- 
sort— ^were  circumstances  too  flattering  to  be  of  annual 
recurrence,  and  too  tempting  to  be  neglected  by  any  one 
within  a  day's  journey  of  Liebenstein. 


CHAFPER  VII. 


A.  D.  1827  TO  1829. 

Thb  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  5th 
of  January,.  1827,  placed  hU  next  brother  in  a  new 
position,  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  Soon  after 
ibe  funeral,  at  which  hia  Royal  Highucaa  attended  as 
chief  mourner,  a  message  from  the  King  was  delivered 
to  each  house  of  parliament,  recommending  an  addi- 
Uonal  provision  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence, 
The  proposal  of  ministers  for  an  increase  of  three  thou- 
sand a  year  to  the  Duke,  and  of  a  jointure  of  six  thou- 
und  to  the  Duchess,  was  acceded  to,  but  not  with- 
out opposition  from  an  insignificant  minority.  This 
object  had  scarcely  been  effected,  when  a  sudden  change 
:iD  the  government  brought  the  royal  Duke  forward  still 
Wore  conspicuously  to  public  view. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  last  appearance  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the  16lh 
of  February,  when  he  introduced  the  motion  just  men- 
tioned. His  lordship  retired  to  rest  at  his  utsual  hour, 
;lbe  same  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  break- 
^ted  alone  in  liis  library,  and  at  the  same  hour  received 
tbe  post-letters,  Some  time  elapsed — and  the  servant, 
Xkot  hearing  his  master's  bell,  entered  the  room,  where 
found  his  lordship  stretched  on  the  floor,  motion- 
IBH,  and  specchleas.     Medical  aid  was  called  in,  when 

appeared  that  tbe  earl  had    been  seized  by  a  fit  of 
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apoplexy  and  paralysis,  which  affected  the  whole  of 
his  right  side.  As  soon  as  his  situation  would  admit, 
he  was  removed  to  Coombe  Wood,  his  seat  near  Kingston, 
where  he  remained  in  the  same  melancholy  state  till 
the  4th  of  December,  in  the  following  year,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  misery. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  resume 
office  being  put  beyond  all  doubt,  it  became  evident 
that  a  new  premier  must  be  appointed,  and  it  was  of 
course  expected  that  a  successor  would  be  chosen  from 
among  his  colleagues.  Some  weeks,  however,  were  suf- 
fered to  ektpse,  before  any  thing  like  a  final  arrangement 
took  place.  At  length,  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  Mr.  Cannii^ 
received  the  commands  of  the  King  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration, of  which  he,  as  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
was  to  be  the  head.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Canning  addressed 
letters  to  each  «of  his  colleagues,  apprising  them  of  the 
commission  he  had  received,  and  expressing  his  wish 
that  the  public  service  might  continue  to  profit  by  their 
talents  and  experience.  The  answers  returned  were  so 
very  cold  and  reserved,  that  it  was  obvious  a  general 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  late 
cabinet,  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. Several  resignations,  in  consequence,  imme- 
diately followed ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  that  all  the  appointments  were  completed* 

One  of  the  most  striking  novelties  in  this  adminis- 
tration was,  that  of  setting  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  the 
head  of  the  marine  department,  with  the  revived  title 
of  Lord  High  Admiral,  after  that  dignity  had  lain  dor- 
mant, and  the  duties  of  the  office  been  discharged  by 
commission,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years. 


The  last  person  that  enjoyed  this  elevated  rauk  pre- 
vious to  the  nomination  of  the  royal  Duke,  ivas  Thomas 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  succeeded  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1708,  but 
was  dispossessed  in  less  than  two  years,  when  the  office 
was  put  in  commission.  The  predecessor  of  the  prince 
waa  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  continued  to  iiold  the 
title  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  even  after  hia 
kcceasioD  tu  the  throne,  and  till  his  abdication  at  the 
Revolution.  On  the  present  occasion,  instead  of  the 
customary-  board  of  junior  lords,  there  was  a  council 
appointed,  to  assist  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  consisting  of 
four  members  ;  Sir  William  Johnstone  Hope,  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  William  Robert  Keith  Douglas,  Esq.,  and 
John  Evelyn  Denison,  Esq. 

What  advantage  the  minister  had  in  view,  by  this 
.departure  from  the  old  practice,  he  never  condescended 
to  explain ;  and,  what  appeared  still  more  extraordinary,  no 
reason  was  ever  given  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
from  the  cabinet,  where  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
kad  always  a  seat ;  and  that  very  properly,  as  the  only 
-responsible  officer,  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  departments  of  the  public  service. 

Immediately  after  taking  this  situation,  his  Royul 
Highness  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  hold  regular 
levees,  for  the  reception  of  all  nuval  officers  bearing 
commissions.  He  also  introduced  some  alterations  in 
le  uniforms,  and  new  regulations  respecting  the  ap- 
^inUnent  of  commanders  in  ships  of  the  line. 

While  thus  occupied,  the  royal  Duke  became  asso- 
ciated with  several  public  institutions  for  the  advance- 
t  of  science  and  virtue ;  such  as  the  Royal  Society, 
^e  Botanical  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
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of  Christian  Knowledge.  At  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  latter  society,  held  on  the  22nd  of  May,  his  Royal 
Highness  presided,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
meeting  by  his  politeness,  but  particularly  by  the  fol- 
lowing address : 

^'Whether  the  declaration  I  am  about  to  make  be 
popular  or  unpopular,  I  think  it  right,  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  meeting,  to  assert,  at  this 
time,  that  to  the  sound  and  strict  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I  am  unalterably  attached — ^and  thai 
it  will  be,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances^ 
my  first  desire  and  duty  to  maintain  those  principles." 

On  the  prorogation  of  parliament  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  made  a  professional  excur- 
sion along  the  southern  and  western  coasts,  for  the  par« 
pose  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  outpofts  and  naval 
arsenals.  His  Royal  Highness  went  by  water,  on  board 
the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht ;  but  the  Duchess,  having  no 
inclination  to  an  aquatic  tour,  followed  by  land,  paying 
visits  to  several  of  the  nobility  whose  seats  lay  in  the 
way.  At  Portsmouth,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  after 
inspecting  the  ships  in  ordinary,  and  reviewing  the  royal 
marines,  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  mayor  and 
corporate  body  to  dine  with  them  in  their  haU,  where 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  among  whom 
was  Earl  Spencer,  sat  down  to  table.  At  this  entertain- 
ment, the  Duke  desired  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  recorder,  to 
give  his  compliments  to  Chief  Justice  Best,  now  Lord 
Wynford,  then  one  of  the  judges  on  the  circuit,  and 
desire  him,  when  he  had  a  touch  of  the  gout,  to  remember 
his  Royal  Highness,  and  their  early  acquaintance. 

From  Portsmouth,  the  illustrious  party  proceeded  to 
Plymouth;    the  Duke   in  the    yacht,   and   his   consort 
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tlirnugh  Salisbury,  Houiton,  and  Exeter.  Here  also 
■veral  ffetea  were  given  in  honour  of  the  royal  visitors 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  After  remaining  a  week  at  Dcvonport, 
4he  Lord  High  Admiral  in  the  yacht  went  round  the 
'Land's  End  to  Milford  ;  while  the  Ducliesa  went  across 
ibe  country  to  Itfraconibe,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Devon,  where  she  embarked  in  a  steam-packet,  to  join 
Ikis  Royal  Highness  in  Wales. 

While  here,  the  Duke  received  the  melancholy  tidings 
wf  the  death  of  his  attached  friend.  The  Right  Hon,  George 
CauniJig,  on  the  8th  of  August,  at  Chiswick,  the  seat  of 
die  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Upon  this  intelligence,  their 
I  Highnesses  set  off  without  delay  for  town ;  and 
a  the  ICtii,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  attended 
tbfl  funeral  of  the  departed  minister  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  where  they  supported  the  chief  mourner,  Mr. 
Charles  Canning — the  Lord  High  Admiral  on  the  right, 
nd  hifi  brother  on  the  left. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  Viscount  Goderich  be- 
e  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr,  Hcrries  succeeded 
tfae  deceased  minister  in  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
Kchequcr.  Few  other  changes,  however,  took  place ; 
Old  the  Duke  of  Clarence  still  retained  his  situation  at 
the  board  of  admiralty,  but  witliout  any  share  in  the 
cabinet  councils. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer,  the  Queen  of  Wurtcm- 
bei^  re-visited  her  native  land ;  but  the  pleasure  which 
arrival  afforded,  after  an  absence  of  above  thirty 
years,  was  damped  by  the  occasion  of  her  coming,  which 
B  to  seek  for  relief  under  an  incurable  disease.  The 
May  of  her  majesty  was  very  short;  and  on  the  fifth 
October   in   the   following   year,  she  expired  at  her 
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chateau  of  Louisburg,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  her  people, 
by  whom  she  was  commonly  called  ^^The  good  Queen." 

A  writer  who  knew  her  well,  and  had  witnessed  her 
benevolent  acts,  gave  this  testimony  to  her  character. 

^^  The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  her  majesty  was  in- 
variable and  systematic.  During  the  summer  she  had 
usually  concluded  her  morning  toilet  by  six,  often  much 
earlier.  She  appeared  in  public  at  one  o'clock,  received 
the  homage  of  her  court,  and  that  of  the  strangers  or 
functionaries,  who  had  the  etitre  to  her  table. 

^^  The  activity  of  her  mind  was  incessant ;  ber  hands 
were  seldom  without  some  adequate  subject  for  the  dis- 
play of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  or  the  exercise  of 
that  laudable  industry,  which,  to  her,  had  become  de- 
lightful from  long  habit,  and  of  which  innumerable  traces 
remain,  as  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  royal  palace.  In 
this,  her  majesty  sought  not  pastime  alone;  she  had  a 
higher  object  in  view.  She  aimed  to  inculcate  on  those 
around,  by  personal  example,  this  most  important  lesson 
— that  in  the  proper  distribution  of  our  time,  and  the 
wise  employment  of  our  faculties,  the  great  secret  of 
human  happiness  is  to  be  found — that,  instead  of  pur- 
suing pleasure  as  an  occupation,  we  should  find,  that  from 
prudent  occupation  alone,  we  can  secure  lasting  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

^^The  natural  affability  of  her  majesty's  disposition; 
the  enviable  talent  of  relieving  the  restraint,  and  enliven- 
ing the  conversation,  which  her  presence  might  have  been 
supposed  to  impose,  or  to  check,  made  a  presentation  at 
the  court  of  Louisburg  an  object  of  first  importance. 
Few  days  during  the  summer,  but  some  illustrious  family 
or  individual  was  presented  by  the  resident  ambassador, 
and  found  a  place   at  her  hospitable  table.     Of  these 
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Btrangcrs,  tlie  majority  were  public  functiuiiaiies,  or  the 
fair  dai]ght«r!i  of  that  beloved  country,  the  land  of  her 
birth,  and  proud  inheritance  of  her  royal  brother.  On 
the  clieritihed  remembrance  of  early  days,  her  mind  and 
conversation  dwelt  with  peculiar  delight.  The  eenti- 
ments  she  expressed,  well  became  a  daughter  of  the  illus- 
trious dynasty  from  which  she  sprang,  and  tliat  crown 
and  kingdom  of  which  she  had  become  the  pride  and 
the  ornament.  Her  name,  embalmed  by  those  exalted 
virtues  wliich  added  so  much  lustre  to  her  life  and  her 
reign,  will  find  a  ready  passport  to  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  posterity.  The  daya  of  her  life  were  so  many 
acts  of  beneficence.  She  supported  the  aged,  and  patro- 
nized the  young ;  every  hour  had  its  allotted  portion  of 
evil  to  correct,  or  of  good  to  communicate." 

Let  ua  now  return  to  the  regular  train  of  narrative. 

The  grand  civic  entertainment  given  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1827,  at  the  inauguration  of  Alderman  Lucus 
into  the  office  of  lord  mayor  this  year,  was  honoured  by 
Hhe  presence  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral ;  who,  however, 
narrowly  escaped  suffering  a  severe  injury  in  the  midst 
of  the  feast.  By  way  of  respect  to  the  illustrious  guest, 
A  splendid  illumination  of  variegated  lamps,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  an  anchor,  was  placed  over  that  end  of  the 
room  where  his  Royal  Highness  sat,  next  to  the  la.ly 
tuayorcBS.  This  splendid  pageant,  consisting  of  a  large 
Knd  heavy  frame-work  of  wood,  not  being  properly  se- 
cared,  gave  way,  and  fell  to  the  fioor  with  a  tremendous 
crash ;  but  no  other  damage  ensued  than  that  of  indicting 
A  slight  bruise  upon  the  Duke,  spoiling  some  elegant 
dresses,  and  frightening  the  ladies. 

The  day  after  this  accident,  the  royal  Admiral  was 
highly  gratified   by   receiving    from    Sir  Edward  Cod- 
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rington  a  letter,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Turko-Egyptian  fleet,  in  the  bay  of  Navaiino,  by 
the  combined  English,  French,  and  Russian  squadrons, 
on  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Into  the  details  of  this  brilliant  victory,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter ;  but  though  it  threw  additional  glory 
upon  the  naval  character  of  Britain,  the  circumstance, 
considered  politically,  involved  the  cabinet  in  some  dif- 
ficulty. At  the  time  when  this  sanguinary  combat  took 
place,  an  amicable  connexion  between  this  country  and 
the  Porte  subsisted  ;  nor  had  any  thing  occurred  to  dis* 
turb  the  friendly  relation,  till  the  great  Christian  powers 
interposed,  on  the  principles  of  humanity,  in  behalf  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  struggling  for  the  recovery  of  their 
long-lost  independence. 

The  interference  of  the  allied  powers,  only  served  to 
inflame  the  malignant  passions  of  the  Ottomans ;  espe- 
cially when  terms  were  proposed  to  the  sultan,  which, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  ferocious  despot,  he  r^arded  as 
injurious  to  his  dignity.  At  first,  the  Turkish  poten- 
tate talked  loudly  of  his  determination  to  reject  all  over- 
tures of  mediation.  The  infidels,  he  said,  were  his 
subjects,  and,  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection  agiunst 
lawful  authority,  he  had  a  right  to  consider  them  u 
rebels,  and  as  such  he  would  treat  them,  without  being 
dictated  to  by  any  foreign  state  whatever. 

At  length,  however,  this  haughty  tone  was  lowered, 
and  the  divan  consulted;  when  the  negociations,  that 
had  been  suspended,  were  renewed.  Meanwhile,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  with  an  Egyptian  fleet,  entered  Navarino,  and 
landed  a  large  body  of  Turkish  troops,  who  committed 
dreadful  atrocities  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
the  Morea.     Upon  this,  the  English  and  French  admirals 
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e  off  that  port,  mid  had  lui  interview  n-ith  Ibrahim  > 
i  re&ult  of  irtiich  was,  a  promise,  on  his  part,  that  no 
fiirther  outrngra  Nhouh)  be  committed  by  the  forces, 
luid  that  he  M'uuld  not  remove  with  his  liliipa  lill  he  re~ 
ceived  instructions  from  Constantinople.  Both  pledges 
were  violated.  The  Turkish -Egyptian  admiral  made 
•n  effort  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  combined  fleets, 
,  to  escape  from  Navariiio  to  Pntras ;  which  design 
being  prevented,  he  landed  the  troops,  and  wreaked  his 
'TCOgeonce  upon  the  miserable  Greeks,  desolating  their 
country  witii  lire  and  sword.  The  allied  commanders. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  the  French  admiral  De  Rigny, 
■nd  the  Russian  Admiral  Heyilcn,  then  agreed,  on  the 
'I8th  of  October,  to  take  a  position  in  the  port  of  NHva- 
,  for  tUc  purpose  of  renewing  and  enforcing  the 
treaty.  On  entering  the  bay,  and  coming  to  an  anchor 
near  the  Turks,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  some  of  the  flags 
truce,  in  consequence  of  whicli,  a  general  action 
■Dtftied,  and  the  whole  armament  of  the  aggressor  was 
ieatroyed. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  alTair  reached  the  auibas- 
udors  of  the  allied  powers  at  Constantinople,  on  the  last 
hy  of  October,  tlie  first  step  they  took  was  to  hold  a 
Hiflultatioa  upon  the  proper  steps  to  be  pursued  in  such 
I  emergency.  Aa  they  were  ignorant  whether  the 
{Ovemment  had  yet  received  any  account  of  the  dis- 
ter,  their  embarrassment  was  Increased,  and  they  could 
imc  to  no  resolution  on  that  day.  They  therefore  post- 
med  their  deliberations  till  the  following  morning ; 
nd  while  thus  engaged,  they  were  surprised  by  a  mes- 
!  from  the  Reis  EEfeiidi,  desiring  the  attendance  of 
1  interpreter  from  each  embassy.  On  their  appearance. 
Be  minister  told  them  that  a  report  was  in  circulation 
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of  an  unpleasant  nature  respecting  a  naval  conflict  at 
Navarino.  The  interpreters  admitted  that  such  an  affiur 
had  occurred,  but  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  Turkish  commander  y  in  proof  of  whichi 
they  read  extracts  from  the  letters  received  by  all  the 
ambassadors. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  news  arrived  that  Fabvier,  a 
French  officer,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  had  made  a  landing 
on  the  Isle  of  Scio,  and  compelled  the  pacha  to  re- 
tire with  his  troops  into  the  fort.  This  intelligence 
coming  so  inopportunely  upon  the  former,  heightoied 
the  resentment  of  the  divan ;  nor  could  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  ambassadors  remove  the  impression, 
that  both  events  were  connected  and  preconcerted.  In 
this  angry  feeling,  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powen 
were  informed,  that  all  intercourse  between  their  several 
courts  and  the  Porte  must  cease,  till  satisfaction  should 
be  given  for  these  wrongs,  and  a  total  cessation  from  aD 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  Greece  be  consented  to 
by  them  and  their  subjects.  With  these  terms  the  am- 
bassadors refused  to  comply,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
December  they  all  three  quitted  Constantinople. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  a  case  altogether  of 
great  perplexity,  and  one  that  might  have  been  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences,  had  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment possessed  power    enough  to  have   supported  its 
demands.    Even  as  it  was,  the  circumstances  tended  to 
weaken  that  influence  which  England  had  long  enjoyed 
in  Turkey,  and  which  was  so  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  commerce.     On  this  accomit,  the  King,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  parliament  on  the  29th  of  Januaiy, 
mentioned  the  '^  conflict  at  Navarino  with  the  naval  force 
of  an  ancient  ally,  as  an  untoward  event.'' 
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Without  attempting  cither  to  juetify  or  condetan  this 
lexpccted  occurrence,  an  event,  that  might  truly  have 
•en  termed  "untoward,"  introduced  the  new  year.     This 
Ks,the  laiitliDg  of  Don  Miguel  at  Greenwich,  in  his  route 
to  Portugal,    of  which  kingdom  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant by  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  the  Brazils, 
To   do   honour  to   this  branch  of  a  family,  with  whom 
England  bnd  for  a  long  period  preserved  an  alliance,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  went  down  to  receive  bis  Highness, 
id  conduct  him  to  town  in  state. 

During  his  Etuy,  he  resided  at  the  bouse  of  Earl 
Dudley  in  Arlington  Street,  which  bis  lordship  gave 
ip  for  his  use.  Here  the  prince  held  several  levees,  and 
gave  audiences  to  foreign  ambiiseadors  and  ministers. 
Be  vas  twice  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  Admiralty 
Ity  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and,  after  vieitiog  the  King 
At  Windsor,  he  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where,  on  Sun- 
day the  30th  of  January,  he  embarked  for  Lisbon  in  a 
Portuguese  frigate.  The  rest  of  the  history  of  this  per- 
sonage b  too  well  known  to  merit  any  observation  on 
Jiis  character. 

Among  the  other  circumstances  of  a  remarkable  nature 
ivhich  distinguished  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
of  summoning  the  parliament  to  meet  on  the  29th 
of  January,  attracted  particular  notice,  as  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  King's  accession,  and  of  course  a  religious 
festival,  wiili  an  appropriate  liturgical  service.  Not- 
Hdthatanding  this,  there  was  an  unusual  assemblage  of 
tDembers  in  each  house,  occasioned  by  the  intense  anxiety 
hich  another  change  of  the  ministry  had  excited,  and 
Ihe  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  situ- 
ation of  finrt  lord  of  the  treasury.  Instead,  however,  of 
tbat  explanation  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
4k 
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general  expectation,  respecting  the  causes  of  these  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  the  councils,  the  debates  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  turned  upon  the  recent  occurrences 
in  Greece,  and  the  difference  produced  by  it  between  the 
allied  powers  and  the  Porte.  The  usual  addresses,  how- 
ever, were  carried,  and  an  adjournment  took  place. 

The  King  was  at  this  time  confined  to  his  room  by  a 
severe  access  of  gout,  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  having 
neglected  his  uaual  medicinal  precautions  and  rq^imen, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  fdte  given  to  Don  MigoeL 
Thus,  by  a  high  stretch  of  compliment  to  an  object  totally 
unworthy  of  the  distinction,  England  was  in  danger  of 
losing  her  own  sovereign ;  and  though  the  apprehended 
disaster  did  not  then  occur,  it  is  certain  that  the  King 
suffered  more  from  this  than  from  any  previous  attadb 
The  disorder  was  further  aggravated  by  the  divisions  in 
the  cabinet,  the  secession  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  the 
necessity  of  holding  frequent  councils  in  the  royal  cham- 
ber, while  the  afflicted  monarch  was  obliged  to  decide 
upon  conflicting  opinions  in  bed.  Notwithstanding  thib^ 
and  the  continued  seclusion  of  the  royal  patient  at 
Windsor,  a  profound  silence  respecting  his  actual  con- 
dition was  maintained  by  the  physicians  in  attendance^ 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement,  which  lasted 
some  weeks. 

Of  the  parliamentary  business  in  this  session,  the 
first,  and,  considered  as  prelusive  to  other  changes,  the 
most  important  measure,  was  the  repeal  of  the  test  and 
corporation  acts.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  took  any  part  in  this  proceeding,  but  the  motion 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
as  strenuously  defended  by  his  brother  of  Sussex. 

On    the   27th   of  May,    the   Duchess    of    Claienoe 
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Binbarked  at  Woolwich  to  meet  her  mother  at  Calaie,  and 
ccompany  her  Serene  Highness  to  England.  The 
hichesfi  of  Meintngen  spent  the  Eumrner  here  with 
^eat  satisfaction  to  herself,  and  to  her  illustrious  rela- 
tives. During  her  stay,  several  excursions  were  made 
»  various  places  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
along  tlie  coast  as  far  as  Plymouth,  Among  other 
entertainments,  the  Loni  High  Admiral  gave,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  a  very  splendid  regatta  on  the  Thames,  in  com- 
Bocmoration  of  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  lord  mayor  granted  the  use  of  the  city  navi- 
gation barge,  which  was  moored  off  Waterloo  Bridge. 
■At  an  early  hour,  four  of  the  city  barges  were  brought 
up  the  river,  and  thus  stationed :  the  lord  mayor's  on 
e  right  of  the  Navigation  barge,  the  Merchant  Taylor's 
I  the  left ;  the  Vintners'  on  the  right  of  the  head,  and 
&e  Drapers'  on  the  left :  the  men  belonging  to  them 
^>peared  in  their  respective  uniforms  ;  and  the  barges 
idisplayed  various  elegant  standards.  The  whole  were 
Under  the  direction  of  Captain  Woolmer  of  the  navy; 
and  the  arrangements  were  similar  to  those  adopted  at 
Venice  on  such  occasions.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
occurred  in  this  country  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
'Second.  The  Navigation  hargc  was  chosen  on  account 
of  its  size,  being  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long, 
nineteen  wide  on  the  deck,  which  was  entirely 
toovered  with  an  awning — the  royal  standard  hoisted  at 
;  mast  head,  a  union  jack  at  the  bow,  and  the  city 
lag  at  the  stem. 

At  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
if  Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Princess  Augusta, 
die  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda, 
«id  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Meiningen  arrived ;  being  soon 
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followed  by  Prince  Leopold.  Their  Royal  HiglmeaBef 
were  received  by  bands  of  music  stationed  in  Be{Murate 
barges ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  discharge  of 
cannon  from  the  Lambeth  shore. 

At  half  past  four,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arxiTed, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Arthur  Hill ;  and  the  approach  of 
his  grace  was  hailed  by  loud  cheers  from  the  crowds 
which  thronged  the  shores,  while  the  bands  in  the  barges 
struck  up,  ^^See  the  conquering  hero  comes.''  ^The 
Duke  went  on  board  the  barge  belonging  to  the  company 
of  Merchant  Taylors ;  from  whence  he  was  conducted 
by^Ci^tain  Spencer,  secretary  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
to  BLis  Royal  Highness,  in  the  grand  cabin  of  the  Navi- 
gation barge. 

At  about  half'-past  five,  the  entertainment  ended;  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  with  the  Duchess  of 
Meiningen,  taking  their  departure  in  the  William  and 
Mary  yacht  boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
Admiralty  barge. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  set  off  soon  after  in  a  six- 
oar*d  cutter,  rowed  by  as  many  young  noblemen,  who 
set  the  hero  of  Waterloo  on  shore  at  Whitehall  Stain ; 
the  amateur  boatmen  taking  off  their  hats  when  his  grace 
landed.  It  was  seven  o'clock  before  the  entire  company, 
consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, departed. 

In  the  month  of  September  following,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  resigned  the  situation  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  that  office  was  once  more  put  into  commission^ 
Viscount  Melville  being  again  placed  at  the  head  of  tltf 
board.  Many  reports  were  circulated  to  account  for 
this  change,  which  came  upon  the  public  by  surprise^ 
and  excited  considerable   indignation   against  the  new 
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minUtry,  particularly  among  the  memberg  of  the  naval 
profession,  who  had,  little  more  than  a  year  before,  re- 
joiced at  the  dismlBsal  of  Lord  Melville,  as  tt  change  that 
proniiHed  to  he  equally  beneficial  to  their  individual 
interests,  and  the  public  senice.  By  some  it  was  said 
that  differences  between  the  royal  Admiral  and  the  Duke 
■  of  WeUijigton,  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  naval 
officers,  were  carried  to  isuch  a  length,  that,  as  neither 
of  the  high-minded  personages  would  concede,  the  re- 
figaation  of  one  or  the  other  became  indispensable. 

I  tills  dilemma,  the  King,  whatever  might  be  his 
own  opinion  or  inclination,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
I bave  any  choice.  The  dissolution  of  the  administration 
s  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  that 
consequence,  the  marine  department  was  restored  to  its 
lonoer  state.  Upon  this,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  now 
'reduced  to  a  private  life,  removed  with  his  family  from 
the  Admiralty  to  his  house  in  the  Stable  Yard  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  Shortly  after  this,  the  Duchess  of  Mein- 
iogen  left  the  English  capital  on  her  return  to  Germany, 
King  accompanied  to  the  place  of  embarkation  by  her 
tUustrious  relatives ;  when  the  parting  was  most  affecting 
on  both  aides. 

The  departure  of  this  excellent  princess  was  succeeded 
by  the  landing  of  another  royal  lady  on  the  British  shore 
—the  young  Queen  of  Portugal,  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria, 
daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil.  She  was 
proceeding  to  Genoa,  with  the  intention  of  going  from 
kence  to  Vienna,  when  the  commander  of  the  Brazilian 
Erigate,  and  the  persona  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
:  of  the  princess,  apprised  of  the  usurpation  of 
Don  Miguel,  deemed  it  imprudent  to  proceed  up  the 
Mediterranean,  but,  after  touching  at  Gibraltar,  altered 
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their  course^  and  set  sail  for  England,  where  the  royal 
stranger  landed  on  the  24th  of  September. 

Her  reception  here  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  nation  that  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  sym- 
pathetic feeling  for  the  oppressed  and  afflicted.  But 
though  the  King  and  the  people  concurred  in  paying 
the  young  queen  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank,  and 
all  the  attentions  which  her  tender  age  and  circumstances 
required,  it  was  obsenred  with  concern,  that  the  ministry 
were  less  favourably  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  title 
than  that  of  the  usurper. 

This  was  very  extraordinary,  for,  as  one  public  writer 
justly  observed,  ^^-The  rights  of  the  young  queen  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  were  incontestable  on  every  principle 
of  legitimacy ;  they  had  been  admitted  by  the  Portu- 
guese nation  ;  they  had  been  recognized  by  every  court 
of  Europe;  they  had  even  been  repeatedly  sworn  to 
by  the  man  who  then  usurped  them ;  and  the  absence 
from  Lisbon  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers 
which  acknowledged  her  majesty's  title,  shewed  the 
light  in  which  the  usurper  was  still  viewed."   v 
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A.  D.  1829  TO  1830. 

On  the  5t)i  of  February,  1629]  parliament  was  opeued 
)y  cotumission,  when  the  speech  delivered  in  the  name 
of  the   sovereign,    after  noticing  the   general   state  of 

iurope,  and  particularly  the  war  then  going  on  between 
Jtuesia  and  the  Porte,  concluded  with  recommending 
to  the  two  houses,  to  "take  into  their  deliberate  con- 
iNderation  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  and  review 
the  Iaws  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  his  IMajesty's 
Koman  Catholic  subjects;  to  consider  also,  whether 
the  removal  of  these  disabilities  might  be  effected  con- 
flietently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our 
eatabliahmcnta  in  church  and  state,  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
eiergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to 
their  charge.  These  are  institutions  (it  was  observed) 
which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this  Protestant  king- 
dom, and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  determination  of 
liie  Majesty  to  preserve  inviolate." 

Thus,  what  was  denominated  Catholic  emaaclpatioa 
bad  become,  after  many  arduous  struggles  during  twenty- 
ftve  years,  a  cabinet  question  j  and  the  King  was  reduced 
to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  proposing  from  the  throne, 

measure  wliich,  it  was  well  known,  he  personally  dis- 
tp  proved. 
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The  immediate  consequence  of  this  extraordinary 
change  in  his  Majesty's  councils  was,  universal  agitation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
wtre  inundated  with  petitions  from  all  parts  against 
granting  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  The  pre- 
senting of  these  petitions  gave  rise,  day  after  day,  to 
long  discussions  on  the  policy  of  the  measure.  In  one 
of  these  debates,  on  the  23d  of  February,  the  Marqub  of 
Londonderry,  after  expressing  his  warm  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  observed,  *^  It  was,  however,  a 
most  extraordinary  thing,  that  this  great  obiect  was 
about  to  be  carried  by  those  who  had  so  long  opposed 
it.  He  quarreled  not  with  those  who  had  formerly  been 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  question ;  he  merely  looked  for- 
ward with  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  great  result.  When 
they  talked  of  the  sacrifices  which  this  man  or  that  man 
might  make,  he  confessed  that  he  thought  there  was  only 
one  individual  who  could  be  said  to  have  made  sacrifices 
— and  that  was  the  individual  who  could  not  tender  his 
resignation.  If  that  individual  took  the  course  which 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  necessary  for  securing 
the  happiness  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  he  would  be 
adored  in  that  country  hereafter ;  and  he  would  be  de* 
scribed  in  her  annals,  as  having  achieyed  her  salvatioa. 
In  the  quarter  to  which  he  alluded,  he  believed^  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Irish  people ;  and 
if  the  measure  to  be  proposed  by  ministers  received  the 
royal  a3sent,  and  became  a  law,  it  would  excite  fieelings 
of  gratitude  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other.  His 
Majesty  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  first 
sovereign  who  had  ever,  in  his  speech  from  the  throng 
recommended  to  Parliament  the  cause  of  the  Romaa 
Catholics  of  Ireland.^' 
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When  the  Marquia  of  Londonderry  had  concluded 
llis  speech,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  drew  the  atteutioii  of 
the  bouse. 

His  Royal  Highness  began  with  saying,  that  he  rose  iii  con- 
fequence  of  an  expression  that  had  Mien  from  his  noble  friend 
who  had  just  sat  down.  His  nolile  friend  had  said,  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  were  unanimous  on  this  question,  and  lliat 
thoge  who  had  been  generally  opposed  to  it,  had  become  iu 
advocates.  It  was  this  observaUon  which  called  on  him  to 
■ddresB  their  lordships  on  this  occasion,  which  was  nearly  con- 
lucted  with  ihe  interual  stale  of  Ireland,  rather  llian  m  the 

Stitions  of  those  who  appeared  to  know  little  or  nothing  about 
3  shuation  of  that  country.  It  was  remarked  by  his  aoble 
ftiend,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  now  unanimous  on 
ft  question  relative  to  which  they  were  hitherto  divided.  He 
'to  God  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  unani- 
mous on  that  question  long  ago ;  or,  he  rather  wished,  that  an 
anited  administration  could  have  been  formed  in  1804,  for 
the  purpose  of  carryifig  this  measure,  for,  from  that  hour  to  the 
fn*BBt,  his  opinion  had  invariably  been,  that  what  was  falsely 
CftUed  concession,  ought  to  have  been  resorted  to.  He  said 
'*  falsely  called  concession,"  because  he  maintained  that  what 
I  asked  for,  was  not  concession ;  it  was  merely  an  act  of 
tice,  U>  raise  the  Roman  Catholics  from  tlieir  present  state 
r  degradaiioD.  It  was  that,  and  nothing  more.  And  when 
.0  set  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  he  would  pledge  his  life, 
lial  it  would  have  the  eJTect  of  uniting  and  quieting  eight 
tnJUiona  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  Now  he  was  on  his  legs, 
be  would  state  his  opmions  as  shortly  as  he  could,  reserving 
•q  himself  the  right  to  support  the  noble  duke  and  his  col- 
Aaguea,  when  be  saw  them  so  unjustly  and  infamously  attacked. 
\I  hia  Majesty's  ministers,  fortunately  for  the  good  of  their 
overeign  and  of  their  country,  were  at  length  united  with 
tfweoce  to  a  measure  of  such  great  consequence,  he  did,  from 
s  bottom  of  his  heart,  thank  the  noble  duke  for  having  ef- 
Aed  such  an  union  ;  and  he  would  support,  as  he  ought,  a 
iBsure  which  he  most  deeply  and  decidedly  believed  to  be 
kvourable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  For  forty 
tan  he  had  enjoved  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  house,  and 
Bring  that  time,  ue  trusted  in  God  that  he  hud  never  given 
rote  at  which  he  need  blush;  but  unquestionably  he  never 
m1  given  a  vote  with  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as 
!  should  feel  in  supporting  the  contemplated  measure.  He 
TBtulated  all  Europe  on  bis  Majesty's  conduct,  in  recom- 
4  V 
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mending  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  He 
did  k>,  because  every  man  who  had  common  sense  must  see 
that  the  settlement  of  thi^  question  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  England  ;  and  he  would  maintain,  that  the  interests 
of  Europe  were  closely  connected  with  the  interests  and  pros- 
perity of  England.  Every  thing  which  operated  to  the  pre- 
servation and  security  of  British  interests,  operated  also  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  He  looked  upon 
the  measure  which  was  about  to  be  proposed,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  for  this  country,  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. He  was  happy  that  the  noble  duke  was  selected  by 
his  Majesty  to  effect  this  great  object.  He  rejoiced  to  find 
him  placed  in  his  present  situation ;  and  so  long  as  be  acted 
as  his  colleagues  had  hitherto  done,  so  long  should  the  noble 
duke,  and  his  Majesty's  ministers,  have  his  hearty  vote.  When 
he  thought  it  was  right  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  his 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  he,  in  the  only 
conversation  he  ever  had  with  the  noble  and  learned  lord  mi 
the  woolsack,  (Lyndhurst,)  told  him  that  he  never  would  join  in  t 
factious  Qpposition  to  ministers,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  give  them  his  support, 
when  their  measures  appeared  to  be  calculated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  empire  ;  and  he  trusted  that  no  action  of  his  had  belied 
the  declaration.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  conviction  of  the 
important  crisis  at  which  the  country  had  arrived,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  support  the  administration,  could  have  induced  him 
to  come  forward  on  this  occasion.  The  noble  duke  and  hii 
colleagues  had  acted  openly,  boldly,  firmly,  and  valiantly, 
and  he  thought  it  but  an  act  of  justice,  thus  publicly  before 
God  and  man,  to  declare  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  their 
conduct.  Professionally  educated  as  he  had  been,  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  have  visited  Ireland ;  and  he  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  men,  if  he  forgot  the  reception  he  had  there  met 
with.  During  all  his  experience,  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  character,  the  energy,  the  bravery,  and  tlie  thorough  good 
humour,  of  Irishmen.  If  the  venerable  Duncan,  who  gimied 
immortal  fame  by  his  victorious  action  with  the  Dutch,  but 
who  had  served  his  country  more  by  the  energy  and  disc^line 
with  which  he  kept  his  fleet  at  sea  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  were  in  existence — if  Earl  St.  Vincent,  whose 
blockade  of  Cadiz  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  him,  were  living 
— or  if  one,  who  was  more  dear  to  him  than  any  other  officer 
in  the  service,  he  meant  the  great  Nelson,  the  hero  of  Trafalgar, 
were  in  being — would  they  not  hold  up  their  heads  in  admira- 
tion, and  say,  that  the  dawn  of  peace,  and  happiness,  and  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland,  had  arrived;  that  justice  was,  at  length, 
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libout  to  be  done  to  lUe  counlry  of  those  men  who  had  been 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire  on  the  lower  decks  of  the 
ttbips  which  they  commanded  ?  Sure  he  was,  that  the  service 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  could  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — that  their  bravery,  valour,  and  devotion,  in  fight- 
ing the  batOes  of  this  country,  could  never  leave  his  rccollec- 
tton ;  and  their  deeds  must  have  been  present  to  his  mind,  when 
Ik  advised  his  sovereign,  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and 
with  such  advantage  to  the  empire,  graciously  to  recommend 
tiieir  claims  to  the  serious  ronsideralion  of  the  legislature. 
7or  his  own  part,  bis  Royal  Highness  said,  that  he  had  dilfered 
with  the  noble  duke  on  one  particular  occasion,  but  that  this 
difference  should  never  alter  his  opinion  as  to  what  he  bad 
tlready  done,  or  as  to  the  great  service  which  he  was  now  ren- 
dering to  his  sovereign  and  the  state.  He  recollected  all  the 
Bchievements  of  the  noble  duke,  and  the  victories  which  he  had 
«on  for  hii  country  from  the  period  when  he  led  on  the  first 
bttttalion  at  tlie  storming  of  Seringapatam,  down  to  the  glorious 
day  of  Waterloo — that  day,  which  for  a  length  of  time  had 
closed  the  horoscope  of  Europe.  The  noble  duke  was  a  soldier  ; 
d  when  he  bore  in  mind  the  regiments  which  fought  under 
I  command,  he  must  consider  that  he  was  now  only  dis- 
diarging  a  debt  of  gratitude  which,  as  a  soldier,  he  owed  to 
fto«e  brave  and  gallant  men,  who  had  achieved  his  victories, 
■ad  contributed  to  raise  him  to  his  present  exalted  situation. 
^Ifie  noble  Duke  had  brought  forward  the  question  when  he  pos- 
tered the  full  power  to  carry  it — it  was  recommended  in  the 
:qKech  from  the  throne ;  and  it  was  announced  at  length  from 
Oliich  high  autliority,  that  the  thing  could  he  done  with  perfect 
Itfetv  to  the  country:  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction,  that  it 
BOuta  be  BO  done,  not  only  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the 
sountry,  but  to  its  future  security  and  advantage.  At  present 
be  had  no  more  to  say,  but  he  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to 
floavince  their  lordships  and  the  country,  that  he  seriously  in- 
tended to  give  his  cordial  support  to  tliose  just  measures  of 
nlief  in  favour  of  bis  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  He 
bould  have,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  when  the  sub- 
Mt  came  fully  and  regularly  before  their  lordships.     It  was  a 

KneNtion  which  he  had  long  turned  in  his  mind,  and  which  he 
elieved  he  bad  considered  in  every  direction,  and  under  every 
^^  int  of  view  in  which  it  could  possibly  be  considered  ;  and  his 
■Mtled  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  many  years,  was  that  to 
rhich  ho  had  now  given  utterance.  Here,  it  might  be  asked, 
tmch  had  been  his  opinion,  why  had  he  not  stated  it  earlier, 
n  Bome  of  the  numerous  discussions  which  bad  taken  place  on 
^  question  ?       In  answer  he  could  simply  reply,  because  the 
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measure  had  not  been  made  a  government  mearare.  He  felt 
no  hesitation  in  calling  on  their  lordships  to  look  to  his  pnhlie 
conduct  during  the  forty  years  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  house ;  and  he  would  ask  any  of  them  to  point 
to  any  part  of  that  conduct  of  which  he  should  be  ashamed. 
If  he  had  erred  at  any  time,  he  was  sure  that  it  woold  be  eon- 
ceded  to  him,  he  had  erred  with  honour.  He  was  ready  to  so 
through  all  the  events  of  his  public  life,  from  the  first  tmie  he 
mingled  in  public  affairs;  and  he  was  willing  to  sabmit  bis 
conduct  to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  had  commenced 
his  early  career  on  the  benches  of  the  opposition.  Ada  the 
year  1807,  this  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  troubled  their 
lordships  with  his  opinions  on  a  public  occasion.  When  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  prasent 
sovereign  of  these  realms  to  assume  the  office  of  Regent,  he 
(the  Duke  of  Clarence)  formed  a  resolution,  that  although  he 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  might  occur,  ha 
would  thenceforth  eive  his  support  to  his  Majesty's  ministen. 
To  that  resolution,  he  had  hitnerto  adhered.  On  the  Catholic 
question,  he  had  always  maintained  the  same  opinion ;  but  be 
did  not  come  forward  actively  and  openly  to  support  the  mea- 
sure, not  only  because  he  said  his  Majesty*s  cabinet  vnfbr- 
tunately  dividJed  upon  it,  but  also  because  he  saw  that  the 
measure  itself  was  every  year  making  way,  and  gaining  new 
ground,  and  that  it  was  every  year  acquiring  such  consequence, 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  ministers  would  be  coai* 
pelled  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  it;  and  he  reserved  the 
declaration  of  his  own  opinion  until  that  period  should 
have,  as  happily  it  now  had,  arrived.  He  thought  it  better 
and  more  bentting  on  his  part  to  act  thus,  than  to  make  thst 
government,  which  was  at  all  times  arduous  and  difficult,  stiH 
more  difficult,  by  giving  to  it  his  opposition.  Entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  had  acted  accordingly.  The  noble  duke  at  the 
head  of  affairs  would  recollect,  his  Royal  Highness  said,  that 
he  had  expressed  to  him  opinions  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
just  delivered,  at  the  period  that  he  W9m  removed  from  the  high 
office  which  some  time  since  he  had  the  honour  to  fill.  In  a 
conversation  which  he  then  had  with  the  noble  duke,  he  ei* 
pressed  his  sorrow  that  Catholic  concession  was  still  to  be 
resisted,  and  that  the  government  should  continue  divided  m 
opinion  upon  that  question,  which,  above  all  other  questioae, 
was  one  that  involved  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  coontit. 
He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  while  such  differences  in  the 
cabinet  existed,  the  measure  should  not  have  his  support ;  but 
still  it  was  his  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  carried.  Thank  God, 
the  day  had  at  length  arrived  for  the  carrying  of  this  great  and 
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le&ling  measure  of  liberality  and  justice. — He  was  not  iu  the 
lecreta  of  the  cabinet,  but  he  trusted  that  whatever  measure 
nigbt  be  introduced,  it  would  be  Tound  much  less  objectionable 

"  1  was  now  supposed,  particularly  by  the  right  reverend 
a  on  the  bench  opposite.     He  trusted  that  before  the  mea- 

ntre  was  brought  under  their  consideration,  those  right  reve- 
end  prelates  would  seriously  deliberate,  duly  weigh,  and 
tudoasly  consider,  in  what  way  they  ought  to  act — that  ihey 
Foold  keep  in  mind  they  were  the  ministers  of  peace — thai  they 
rould  consider  whether  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  which 
lust  and  would  be  influenced  by  this  important  event — whether 
be  situation  of  this  country,  and  that  of  Europe  at  large,  was 
ot  such,  as,  that  different  events,  upmn  which  none  could  cal- 
oiate,  might,  at  no  distant  day,  be  productive  of  war— that 
hey  would  seriously  ask  themselves  whether  their  perwvering 
pposition  to  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  countrymen,  might  not 
uten  such  a  eriais,  or  produce  far  worse,  a  civil  war  at  home; 
nd  in  such  a  case,  how  would  they  then  dare  to  call  themselves 
te  ministers  of  peace  ?  Let  the  (ight  reverend  prelates  duly 
.■eigh  these  considerations,  before  they  determined  on  opposing 
is  Majesty's  ministers.  The  royal  Duke  said,  he  would  again 
epeftt,  thai  he  knew  not  the  exact  nature  of  the  measure  which 

iirae  to  be  introduced.  It  was  sufRcient  for  bim,  that  the  in- 
ention  of  bringing  it  forward  had  been  announced;  and  he 
hanked  his  God  that  the  measure  of  justice  was  at  length 
Iwut  to  be  carried  into  effect,  which  would  purify  and  Iran- 
finite  that  dear,  generous,  and  aggrieved  country,  whose  rights 
-  "         so  long  withheld. 

Some  expressions  iu  this  speech,  reflecting  strongly 
lOD  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  measures,  protluced 
D  altercation  between  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Duke 
if  Cumberland,  who  defended  himself  from  the  imputa- 
ioa  of  being  actuated  by  factious  motives,  in  his  resiat- 
tice  to  ministers:  on  this  subject  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
rplied,  and  pledged  himself  to  support  the  measure 
hroughout;  hut  being  seized  with  his  old  complaint,  he 
raspreventedfrom  taking  any  further  purt  in  the  debates; 
B(l  in  consequence  of  tbla  indispositio;),  he  was  unable  to 
tteud  the  levee  and  drairing-room  held  by  tbe  King,  after 
e  bill  bad  received  the  royal  assent  ou  the  t3lh  of  April. 
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>  Thus  did  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  effectually  complete 
a  measure^  which  neither  Pitt,  Grenville,  Fox,  Grey,  nor 
Canning  could  accomplish.  On  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  this  question,  it  appears  that  in  1805,  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  in  the  Commons^  refused 
even  to  entertain  the  petition  of  the  Catholics,  which 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox.  In 
1807,  Earl  Grey,  then  Lord  Ho  wick,  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  object  by  a  side  wind,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  King.  In  1806,  Mr.  Grattan's  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three ; 
and  Lord  Donoughmore's  in  the  upper  house,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eighty-seven.  In  1810,  the  same  members  were 
again  unsuccessful  on  a  similar  motion,  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  the  Commons,  and  eighty- 
six  in  the  Lords.  In  1812,  they  were  once  more  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  seventy-two  in  the  Lords,  and 
eighty-five  in  the  Commons.  Mr.  Canning  was  also 
defeated,  in  the  same  year,  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -nine  in  the  lower  house,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  one. 
In  1813,  Mr.  Grattan  and  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  were 
defeated  in  separate  motions.  In  1821,  Mr,  now  Lord 
Plunkett,  carried  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords 

• 

by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine.  In  1822,  Mr.  Canning 
carried  it  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  but  it  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.  In  1825, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  carried  it  in  the  Commons  by  twenty- 
seven  votes ;  but  it  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-eight.  In  1827,  Sir  Francis's  motion  for 
a  committee  was'  lost  by  a  majority  of  three.    In  1828, 
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he  tnotioQ  for  a  conference  with  the  Lorda  was  carried 

I  the  Commons  by  a.  majority  of  six,  but  lost  in  the 
ippcr  house  by  forty-five.  But  in  1829,  a  bill,  unquali- 
led  in  its  character,  and  unshackled  by  restriction,  was 
:d  through  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Peel,  with  a  ma- 
ority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  on  the  second  reading, 
md  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  on  the  third :  and 
hrough  the  Lords,  by  the  DuUe  of  Wellington,  with  a 
pajority  of  one  hundred  and  five  on  the  secoud  reading, 
md  one  hundred  and  four  on  the  third. 

A  change  so  sudden  in  the  opinions  of  certain  mem- 
B  of  both  houses,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  stanch- 
ist  opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims,  astonished  the 
irorld;  and  few  could  bring  themselves  to  believe,  that 
bese  right  honourable,  honourable,  and  right  reverend 
lersonages  acted  upon  conviction. 

When  the  intelligence  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
tilt  had  been  carried  as  a  government  measure,  and 
Stained  the  royal  assent,  reached  Rome,  it  was  received 
Rth  unbounded  joy,  which  was  expressed  by  a  Te  Deum, 
Uuminattons,  and  f^tes-champetres. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  parliament  was  closed  by 
immission ;  and  the  speech,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the 
Jvereign,  concluded  thus : 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen. — His  Majesty  has  com- 
landed  us  to  express  his  sincere  hope,  that  the  impor- 
Lnt  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Parliament 
1  the  course  of  the  present  session,  may  tend,  under 
be  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  establish  the  trnn- 
uillity,  and  improve  the  condition,  of  Ireland ;  and  that, 
(T  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  several 
s  of  this  great  empire,  they  may  consolidate  and  aug- 
t  its  power,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A.D.  1830. 


In  the  opening  speech  to  parliament,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1830,  the  King,  by  his  commissioners,  expiesf- 
ed  the  satisfisu^tion  he  felt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  EQs  Majesty  farther 
stated,  that  having  recently  concerted  with  his  alliciy 
measures  for  the  pacification  and  final  settlenient  cf 
Greece,  he  trusted  to  be  soon  enabled  to  communicrte 
the  particulars  of  this  arrangement,  with  such  informatioii 
as  would  explain  the  course  that  had  been  ptmiied 
throughout  the  progress  of  these  important  transactions. 
The  independence  of  Greece  being  now  secured  bj 
the  concession  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  next  con* 
sideration  was  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  for  that  country. 
After  some  delay.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg  was 
offered  the  new  crown,  which  he  accepted,  and  eveiy 
preparation  was  made  for  his  departure  to  Greece,  where 
his  presence  could  not  be  more  eagerly  expected  by  the 
people,  than  it  had  become  urgently  necessary  for  the 
general  good.  When,  however,  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment were  brought  to  a  close,  and  nothing  appeared  to 
prevent  the  carrying  the  whole  into  effect  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greeks,  the  public  was  surprised,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  by  the  communication  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affurs,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  Prince  Leopold  had  declined  the 
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Crann  of  Greece.  *'  From  the  20th  of  February  until 
withui  the  last  few  days,"  his  lordship  said,  "  the  delay 
Id  the  prince's  accei>tuiice  of  the  sceptre  of  Greeee  had 
\een  occasioned  by  pecuniary  demands,  which  Lad  at 
hat  Veen  assented  to;  but  on  the  21st  of  the  present 
month,  his  lordship  had  received  an  intimation  from  his 
Boyal  Highness,  of  his  determination  to  relinquish  the 
throne  which  he  had  so  recently  accepted." 

To  what  cause  this  sudden  revolution  of  sentiment  was 
(o  be  ascribed,  could  only  be  conjectured ;  l>ut  a  clue  to 
it  was  furnished  on  the  same  day,  by  the  message  pr&- 
sented  from  the  King,  informing  Parliament  that  as  it  was 
inconvenient  and  painful  to  his  Majesty,  in  consequence 
of  severe  indisposition,  to  sign  public  documents  with 
Ufi  own  hand.  He  recommended  to  Parliament  the 
Adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  give  elTcct  to  such 
inatruments   without  his  signature,   during    his    present 

ness. 

This  application  produced  an  immediate  act  to  supply 
.the  existing  necessity,  which  at  once  evinced  the  dan- 
igerous  stale  of  the  King,  and  explained  the  reason  why 
Prince  Leopold  might  now  think  his  own  presence  more 
necessary  in  England  than  in  Greece.     Be  the  latter  as 

may,  whatever  hopes  of  the  royal  recovery  had  been 
previously  entertained,  they  were  dissipated  by  this  legisla- 
te measure  for  the  exercise  of  an  indispensable  function 
af  tJie  monarchy. 

It  was  now  evident,  that  the  real  state  of  the  King 
fad  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  that 
Us  illness,  from  the  beginning,  was  of  a  much  more  se- 

lus  nature  than  the  medical  attendants  chose  to  report 

lelirst bulletin,  announcing  his  Majesty's  indisposition, 

a    Umied   on   the   13tb  of  April ;  it  stated   that  bis 
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Majesty  had  8u£Fered  under  a  bilious  attack,  accompamed 
by  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  No  immediate  alarm,  how- 
ever, was  excited  by  this  report,  nor  yet  by  the  official 
postponement  of  the  intended  drawing-room,  in  .honour 
of  his  Majesty's  birthday,  from  the  23d  of  that  month 
to  the  7th  of  May.  In  the  interim,  the  official  accounts, 
though  very  cautiously  drawn  up,  were  insufficient  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  public,  that  the  real  situation  of 
the  royal  patient  was  one  of  imminent  danger ;  which 
the  indefinite  adjournment  of  the  customary  ceremoniab 
at  court  too  plainly  confirmed* 

Every  day  increased  the  apprehension  that  there  was 
a  general  breaking-up  of  the  system ;  and  the  brief  and 
guarded  language  of  the  medical  reports  only  served  to 
prepare  the  public  for  a  fatal  termination  of  the  com- 
plaint with  which  his  Majesty  was  afflicted.  On  the 
nature  of  that  complaint,  there  were  various  rumoort 
and  surmises.  Inflammation  of  the  chest,  gout  in  the 
stomach,  dropsy,  ossification  of  the  heart,  bile  and 
asthma,  were  all  brought  in  formidable  array,  as  the  host 
of  enemies  combined  to  destroy  a  constitution  which, 
though  naturally  strong  in  itself,  had  certainly  suffered 
by  the  irregularities  of  early  life.  For  some  years  his 
Majesty  had  been  subject  to  spasmodic  affections^  and 
periodical  visits  of  the  gout.  These  attacks  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  very  frequent,  and  when  the  winter, 
which  was  a  particularly  severe  one,  advanced,  symptoms 
of  a  dropsical  character  appeared,  which  were  increased 
by  the  confinement  of  the  King  at  Windsor  Lodge,  and 
the  want  of  his  usual  daily  exercise  in  the  park.  Still 
he  preserved  his  wonted  flow  of  spirits,  gave  directions 
respecting  the  improvements  then  in  progress  at  the 
castle,  looked  forward  to  the  celebration  of  his  nominal 
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natal  day  with  confidence,  and  transacted  public  biit-i- 
as  long  as  he  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  attending 
to  official  details  and  explanations.  His  mental  facul- 
lies,  instead  of  being  impaired  by  the  accumulation  of 
Itodily  diseasL',  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  power; 
•od  his  memory,  which  had  always  been  rem^kably 
retentive,  appeared  to  liave  lost  nothing  of  its  tenacity, 
when  labouring  under  great  pain  and  debility,  he 
todeavoured  to  conceal  his  suffering,  that  he  might 
IToid  distressing  the  feelings  of  those  around  him ; 
vhile  to  his  chosen  friends  he  assumed  a  forced  sem- 
blance of  cheerfulness,  with  the  same  kind  and  benevo- 
lent intention. 

Throughout  his  long  protracted  illnees.  though  the 
Httendants  iu  the  royal  chamber  could  not  but  observe 
liow  much  the  King  inwardly  endured,  not  a  word  of 
impatience  or  queruluusness  escaped  his  lips  :  and  when, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  physicians  felt  it  their 
luty  to  intimate  that  the  power  of  medicine  was  at  an 
the  announcement  drew  from  the  illustrious  patient 
the  calm  reply,  "  God's  will  be  done." 

The   remedies   that   were   still  administered   had   for 

their  object  the  alleviation  of  pain,  and  the  procuring  of 

ideep,  but  with  no  idea  of  arresting  the  progress  of  tiic 

lalady.      The  cough,  which  latterly  became  more  ha- 

sasslng,  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  the  impeded  flow 

Ot  blood  through   the  left  side  of  the  heart,  in  conse- 

^ence  of  which,  it  was  thrown  back  upon  the  lungs, 

as  to  produce  congestion.     Considerable  portions  of 

tile  lungs  were  consolidated,  from  the  previous  attacks 

inflammation  ;  and  hence  any  additional  affection  in- 

the  difficulty  with  which  the  respiratory  organs 

'formed  their  functions. 
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On  Friday,  the  25tli  of  June,  the  physicians^  perceiTing 
that  the  royal  patient  was  sinking  rapidly,  sent  off  in- 
stant notice,  by  express,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
That  night,  his  Majesty  had  some  intenrals  of  sleep; 
but  about  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  attend- 
ant was  startled  by  the  sudden  rising  up  of  the  King 
from  his  pillow,  with  an  exclamation  indicating  acate 
pain.  A  violent  fit  of  coughing  succeeded;  and  while 
he  was  in  the  arms  of  the  physician,  he  ejaculatedi 
'^  O  God !  I  am  dying/^  In  a  few  minutes  after,  he  Cuntlf 
said,  *^  This  is  death ;"  and  expired. 

Thus  terminated,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  ag^ 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  after  a  period  of 
actual  sovereignty,  including  the  regency,  of  near  twenty 
years;  during  which  Britain  attuned  the  summit  of 
political  greatness,  and  was  distinguished,  above  all  other 
nations,  for  the  splendour  of  her  establishments,  the  ex- 
tent of  her  commerce,  and  the  glory  of  her  arms. 

The  history  of  this  eventful  reign  was  truly  a  long 
triumph,  unparalleled  in  the  English  annals;  and  the 
most  prejudiced  of  those  who  have  rigorously  reviewed 
the  character  of  the  man,  have  not  dared  to  deny  the 
claim  of  the  monarch  to  national  gratitude.  Geoige  the 
Fourth,  at  his  entrance  upon  the  functions  of  govemmenty 
found  Europe  involved  in  a  general  war ;  he  left  it  in 
a  state  of  universal  peace,  and  that  peace  obtained  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and  the  vigour  of  his  mea- 
sures. If,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  King  exposed 
himself  to  public  reflection,  by  the  levity  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  impropriety  of  his  connexions ;  he,  like  Henrjr 
the  Fifth,  made  ample  amends  for  those  errors,  on  being 
called  to  the  seat  of  authority.  Notwithstanding  this 
change,  certain  it  is,  that  George  the  Fourth  was  much 
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uorc  pupular  as  a  priace,  ^fIiiIc  in  liic  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
but  when  discharging  tlie  duties  of  his  high  station  as  a 
lOvereigu. 

One  reason  for  this  might  be,  that  experience  having 
aught  him  the  vanity  of  public  applause,  he  no  longer 
bought  it  worth  while  to  court  it  by  the  display  of  hia 
tersonal  appearance.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
here  is  much  of  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  iu 
>  English  nation ;  they  arc  unbounded  in  their  gmti- 
ndc,  lariah  in  their  rewards,  ^jrofuse  in  the  honours 
prbich  they  bestow  on  the  objects  of  their  regard ;  but 
bat  their  favour  is  often  gained  before  any  claim  to  it 
IBS  been  honestly  ealiiblished.  Hence  the  idol  of  the 
by  may  be  frivolous  or  worthless,  while  the  character 
t  has  merited  distinction  is  despised  and  neglected. 
3reat  Bcrvices  are  soon  forgotten ;  and  it  is  well  indeed, 
r  the  man  tvho  lia^  performed  them  is  suffered  to  pass 
on  to  the  end  of  life  in  tranquil  repose.  Sterling  virtue, 
md  exalted  talent,  are  often  branded  with  the  most  op^- 
irobiuua  epithets,  and  held  up  to  public  scorn,  whenever 
itctiouB  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  fur  their  own 
Mse  ends,  shall  judge  it  convenient  to  raise  the  outcry. 
Of  this  versatility  of  popular  favour,  the  late  King 
i  full  experience ;  and  hence,  probably,  it  vras,  that, 
0  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  when  infirmities  increased 
nth  age,  he  passed  his  time  in  greater  retirement  than 
m  acceptable  to  the  people  of  England.  His  secluded 
WUage  in  Windsor  Park  was  his  principal  residence. 
And  although  vast  sums  were  expended  in  repairing  the 
eaatle,  and  also  in  erecting  a  new  metropolitan  palace, 
fce  only  partially  occupied  the  one,  and  never  took  pos- 
Bession  of  the  other.  He,  likewise,  seldom  met  Parlia- 
■xaeat.  ui  person,  very  rarely  held  courts,  and  scarcely  ever 
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honoured  the  theatres  with  his  presence.  The  chief  recrea* 
tion  in  which  he  indulged,  was  the  solitary  one  of  angling 
on  the  fine  lake  of  Virginia  Water,  covering  an  extent  of 
near  one  thousand  acres  within  the  precincts  of  Windsor 
Park.  For  his  rides  he  made  use  of  a  pony  phaeton^ 
which  he  drove  himself;  but  always  chose  the  least 
frequented  parts,  and  a  servant  went  before  to  see  that 
the  way  was  clear. 

In    elegant    accomplishments,    George    the    Fourth 
has  been  rarely  equalled ;   in  personal  graces,    never 
excelled.    His  mind  was  highly  cultivated.     His  bene* 
volence  was  proverbial;    and  thousands  have   drank  <tf 
the  streams  of  his  bounty,  and  been  supported.    His 
charity  was  real,  kad  unmingled  with  ostentation.  .  His 
manners  were  perfect.      He  was  gentle,  and  easy  of 
access ;    good-humoured    and    affable   in  conversation. 
His  religious  opinions  were  liberal;  and  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  devotion,  regular  and  becoming.    He 
was  lively  and  agreeable  in  society,  cheeriul  and  warm- 
hearted at  home.    As  a  King,  his  name  viill  live,  in  his- 
tory,  among  the   few  who    have    deserved  a  nation's 
prayers  and  blessings,  who  have  governed  with  fatherly 
affection  and  wise  guardianship.     Some  of  the  triumphB 
of  his  reign  rose  out  of  circumstances  ;  others  may  be 
attributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  :   but  that  spirit  he 
fostered ;  those  circumstances  he  directed  for  the  genersl 
good.    His  share  in  the  public  business  was  more  than 
kings  in  general  take:    the  choice  and  support  of  his 
ministers  was  not  the  only  qualification  he  displayed  to 
govern  wisely.     His  own  views  were  always  acted  od; 
for  though  his   ministers   were  truly    the    responsible 
advisers  of  the  crown,  they  were  not  the  crown  itself. 
The  advance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  during  the 
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George  the  Fourth,  will  be  one  of  tlie  greatest 
glories  of  his  era,  and  will  eliine  with  a  pure  lustre, 
equalled  only  by  the  brightest  rays  in  the  history  of 
his  predecessors.  The  King's  devotion  to  the  artH 
twines  itself  with  the  national  history,  but  particularly 
with  that  of  the  city  of  London,  The  improvements 
wrought  in  the  metropolis  during  this  period  are  of  the 
most  extraordinary  description ;  insomuch  that  it  muy 
^  aaid  of  the  late  monarch,  as  it  was  of  Angustusj  that 
"  he  found  his  capital  brick,  and  left  it  marble." 

On  Wednesday,  the  !4th  of  July,  the  royal  remains 

'  ill  utate,  in  the  great  drawing-room  of  Windsor 
Cwtle,  which  apartment,  as  well  as  the  chambers  leading 
it,  and  the  grand  staircase,  was  hung  with  black 
^oth,  and  lined  by  Gentlemen  Pensioners  and  Yeomen 
pf  the  Guard.  The  royal  body,  covered  with  a  purple 
Velvet  pall,  adorned  with  escutcheons  of  the  royal  arms, 
imd  having  the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

I  the  royal  crown  of  Hanover,  thereon,  was   placed 
liniier  a  canopy  of  the  same  colour;  beneath  which,  and 
over    the    coflin,   was    suspended   the   royal   standard ;   - 
ruious  banners  being  ari-anged  on  each  side. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening,  the  loth,  his 
present  Majesty  as  chief  mourner,  took  his  seat  at  the 
1  of  the  corpse,  in  a  long  purple  cloak,  and  wearing 
file  collars  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  that  of  St.  Patrick, 

1  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  procession  moved  through  the  state  apart- 
ment, down  the  great  staircase,  and  along  the  platform 
to  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  the  King  took  hts  eeat 
In  a  chair  of  state,  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  the  sup- 
porters stan<ling  on  each  side.  The  first  part  of  the 
ftmeral  office  and  imthem  being  performed,  the  body  was 
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lowered  into  the  vault,  and  the  remainder  of  the  service 
was  read ;  at  the  conclusion  of  Which,  Garter  Principal 
King  at  Arms  pronounced,  near  the  grave,  the  usual  pro- 
clamation, in  these  words : — 

^^  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of 
this   transitory  life,   unto  his  Divine   Mercy,   the  late 
Most  High,  Most  Mighty,  and  Most  Excellent  Monarch, 
GsoRGS  THB  Fourth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,   of  the 
United   Kingdom   of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Sovereign  of  the  Most  Nobk 
Order  of  the  Garter;    King  of  Hanover,  and  Duke  d 
Brunswick  and  Lunenberg.      Let  us  humbly  beseech 
Almighty    God  to  bless  and  preserve  with  long  life, 
health  and  honour,  and  all  worldly  happiness,  the  MotI 
High,  Most  Mighty,  and  Most  Excellent  Monarchy  our 
Sovereign  Liord,  William  thb  Fourth,  now,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brittin 
and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Sovereigii 
of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter ;  King  of  Han- 
over, and  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenberg.      Goio 
SAVE  King  William  thb  Fourth  !" 

After  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  King  retired  to  the 
Castle,  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  descended  into  -the 
vault,  and  remained  there  near  two  hours,  to  see  the 
remaining  arrangements  completed. 
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ACCESSION  OF  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.  D.  1890. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  royal  demise  reached 
London^  the  cabinet  met,  and  the  privy  counsellors  were 
summoned.  Shortly  after,  the  King  arrived  at  St.  James's, 
from  Bushy  Park,  and  made  the  following  declaration  to 
the  assembled  council : — 

'^  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  fully  participate  in  the  afflic- 
tion which  I  am  suffering,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  Sovereign, 
under  whose  auspices,  as  Regent  and  as  King,  this  country  has 
maintained^  during  war,  its  ancient  reputation  and  glory ;  has 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  happiness  and  internal  peace ;  and 
has  possessed  the  friendship,  respect,  and  confidence  of  foreign 
powen. 

**  in  addition  to  that  loss  which  I  sustain  in  common  with 
youy  and  with  all  who  lived  under  the  ^vemment  of  a  most 
Deneficent  and  gracious  King,  I  have  to  lament  the  death  of  a 
beloved  and  affectionate  brother,  with  whom  I  have  lived  from 
my  earliest  years  in  terms  of  the  most  cordial  and  uninterrupted 
fnendship,  and  to  whose  favour  and  kindness  I  have  been 
most  deeply  indebted. 

After  naving  passed  my  life  in  the  service  of  my  country, 
and  having,  I  trust,  uniformly  acted  as  the  most  faithful  sub- 
ject and  servant  of  the  King,  I  am  now  called  upon,  under  the 
dispensation  of  Almighty  God,  to  administer  the  government 
of  this  great  empire.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  have  to  encounter ;  but  I  possess  the  advantage  of 
having  witnessed  the  conduct  of  my  revered  Father^  and  my 
lamented  and  beloved  brother ;    and  I  rely  with  confidence 
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upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Parliament,  and  npon  iti 
zealous  co-operation,  in  my  anxious  endeavours,  under  the 
blessing  of  the  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  the  re€onned 
religion  established  by  law,  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties, 
and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  all  classes  of 
my  people." 

His  Majesty  then  took  the  usual  oaths  for  the  seciirity 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  signed  such  instruments 
as  were  requisite  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign* 
He  also,  at  the  same  time^  re-appointed  the  judges  and 
great  officers  of  state,  to  the  situations  which  had  become 
vacant ;  and  he  was  further  pleased  to  profess  his  intenticm 
to  retain  the  present  administration,  without  any  change. 

The  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  King  being  appointed 
to  take  place  on  Monday,  the  28th,  their  Majesties  arrived 
from  Bushy  Park  at  an  early  hour.  The  King  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  and  wore  a  Garter  blue  sash  over  his 
shoulder.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  court-yard 
of  St.  James's  was  crowded  with  carriages  and  a  great 
number  of  spectators.  Some  persons  in  office,  however, 
taking  umbrage  at  the  intrusion,  ordered  the  Life-guards 
to  disperse  the  people,  and  the  porters  to  close  the  gates. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  heralds  and  others,  who  were  to 
form  the  procession,  the  King  approached  the  window, 
and,  finding  the  space  below  nearly  vacant,  which  before 
had  been  thronged,  he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  people  ?  When  told  that  they 
were  removed,  his  Majesty  inquired,  "  By  whose  order  ?" 
and,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  answer,  he  instantly  com- 
manded the  gates  to  be  re-opened,  and  free  admission 
given  to  the  public,  who  received  the  kindness  with  loud 
cheers  of  gratitude. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  gave  notice 
of  the  proclamation,  which  Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter 


King  at  arina,  thus  delivered,  under  the  palace  window, 
where  their  Majesties  and  royal  attendants  were  nKseni- 
bled  !— 

"  WiiERBAS  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his 
mere;  our  late  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George  the  Fourth,  of 
bleued  memory,  hy  whose  decease  the  lm|)erial  Crown  o{  ilie 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  solely  and 
ri^tfuUy  come  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Wiiliam,  Duke 
Of  Clarence ;  we  therefore,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
of  this  Elcalm,  being  here  assisted  with  those  of  His  late 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  with  numbers  of  other  principal  gen- 
tlemen of  quality,  with  the  Lord  Alayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens 
of  London,  do  now  hereby,  with  one  voice  and  consent  of 
tongue  and  heart,  publish  and  proclaim,  that  the  High  and 
Mighty  Prince  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  is  now,  by  ilie  deuih 
«f  the  late  Sovereign,  of  happy  memory,  become  our  only  lawful 
tnd  rightful  liege  Lord,  William  the  Folhtu,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  so  forth  ;  to  whom  wc  acknowled^  all  faith  and 
constant  obedience,  with  al)  bumble  and  nearly  aHection, 
beseeching  God,  by  whom  Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless 
OUT  Royal  Prince  William  the  Fourth  with  long  and  happy 
years,  to  reign  over  us.     God  save  the  Kino." 

When  Garter  concluded,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
ibe  air  woe  rent  with  the  acclamations  of  the  asuembled 
throng-  The  King  appeared  to  be  much  affected  by  this 
expression  of  public  feeling ;  and  some  who  had  a  near 
■opportunity  of  observing  him,  saw  the  tear  gtistening  in 
hiB  eye,  and  silently  stealing  down  his  paternal  check. 

The  procession  now  moved  forward,  amidst  the  roar- 
ing of  the  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  shniit^ 
of  the  multitudes  collected  in  all  the  line  of  passage,  to 
Charing  Cross,  where  a  halt  waa  made,  and  the  proclama- 
tion was  repeated.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an  idea  of 
the  imposing  spectacle  displayed  at  this  widely- extended 
area.  'Hie  streets  and  avenues  branching  from  it  were 
filled,  as  far  as  the  eye  cutdd  reach,  by  a  dense  popula- 
tion, intermingled  with   coaches  and  vehicles  of  every 
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description ;  while  the  houses^  from  the  basement  to  the 
roof^  were  covered  with  persons  elegantly  attired. 

From  Charing  Cross,  the  cavalcade  marched  on  to 
Temple  Bar,  where,  the  usual  custom  of  knocking  at  the 
gates  for  admission  being  observed,  the  procession 
passed  through  to  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane,  when 
the  proclamation  was  read  the  third  time.  The  next 
halt  was  at  the  comer  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  where 
the  cross  formerly  stood;  and  the  ceremonial  having 
been  repeated  there,  the  heralds  proceeded  to  Comhill; 
and  after  proclaiming  the  King  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  they  concluded  their  offices  at  Aldgate. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
upper,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment, delivered  the  following  message  from  the  Ciown : 

•«  William  R. 

''  The  King,  feeb  assured,  that  the  House  entertains  a  joit 
sense  of  the  loss  which  his  Majesty  and  the  country  1ui?e 
sustained  in  the  death  of  his  Majesty's  lamented  brother,  the 
late  King ;  and  that  the  House  sympathizes  with  his  Majesty  in 
the  deep  affliction  in  which  his  Majesty  is  plunged  by  this 
mournful  event.  The  King,  taking  into  his  serious  consideratioB 
the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  and  the  state  of  public 
business,  feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any 
new  matter,  which,  by  its  postponement,  would  tend  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  service.  His  Majesty  has  adverted  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  decree  the  termination  of 
parliament  within  an  early  period  after  the  demise  of  the  crown ; 
and  his  Majesty  being  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  roost  condueivt 
to  the  general  convenience,  and  to  the  public  interests  of  the 
country,  to  call,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  new  parlia- 
ment, his  Majesty  recommends  to  the  House  to  make  such 
temporary  provisions  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  public  service 
in  the  inteival  that  may  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  present 
session  and  the  meeting  of  another  parliament." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  passing  a  warm  eulo- 
gium  on  the  character  of  the  late  King,  as  the  most 
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ipolitthcd  aud  enlightened  Borcraign  of  his  time,  concluded 
ijjy  proposing — 

■'  Tlial  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  liis  Majesty,  (o 
Kssure  liim  (hnt  we  fully  participate  in  the  severe  affliction  hi.t 
Usjeity  was  suflenng  on  account  of  the  loss  he  had  siiBtained 
in  the  death  of  tlie  late  Kin^,  his  Majesty's  brother,  of  blessed 
■ind  glgrious  memory  ;  that  we  shall  ever  remember,  with 
ifiectionate  gratitude,  that  our  late  sovereign,  under  circum- 
Msnccs  of  unexampled  difficulty,  maintained  tiie  ancient  glory 
of  this  country  in  wai-,  and,  during  a  period  of  long  duration, 
iecured  to  his  people  the  inestimable  blessing  of  inlernid  concord 
iknd  external  peace ;  to  ofier  to  his  Majesty  our  humble  and 
lieartfelt  congratulations  on  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne ;  to  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  loyal  devotion  to  his 
lacred  person;  and  to  express  an  entire  confidence,  founded 
our  experience  of  his  Majesty's  beneficent  character,  that, 
_.  mated  by  sincere  love  for  the  couolry,  which  he  had  served 
Iftom  his  earliest  years,  he  will,  under  the  favour  of  Divine 
Providence,  direct  all  his  etTorts  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tetbrmed  religion  established  by  law ;  to  the  protection  of  the 
frights  and  liherties,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  happiness 
ind  prosperity,  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  people." 

Thin  addrese,  as  well  aa  a  correaponding  one  moved  by 
Secretary  Peel  in  the  Commons,  paaaed  unanimously,  but 
when  a  motion  for  another,  in  anawer  to  that  part  of  the 
BtesBBge  which  related  to  the  intention  of  disaolving  tite 
{ireaent,  and  calling  a  new  parliament,  was  proposed,  an 
opposition  arose,  on  the  plea  of  its  being  necessary  to 
tmkt  into  consideraUon  the  possible  contingency  of  the 
demise  of  the  crown ;  in  which  case  a  regency  must  be 
appointed,  while  no  parliament  was  existing  to  supply  the 
(Seficienc)'.  Tlie  reasoning  was  plausible,  but  it  failed  of 
jeffect }  aud  the  addresses  were  carried  up  to  the  throne. 
On  Saturday,  the  third  of  July,  his  Majesty  held  his 
it  court  at  St.  James's,  when  a  vui<t  number  of  public 
functionaries,  foreign  ministers,  and  nobility,  attended,  to 
pny  their  respects  to  the  new  sovereign.     Among  others 
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who  appeared  in  the  splendid  circle,  was  the  Viscount 
Combermere,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  from  India, 
bringing  with  him,  as  a  present  to  the  late  King,  a  picture 
of  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  his  three  sons,  and  grand- 
son, highly  finished  and  elegantly  adorned.  His  lord- 
ship was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  same 
monarch  to  the  King  of  England,  contidned  in  a  purse 
of  gold. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  his  Maj[esty  came  to  town 
from  Bushy,  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  Chapel  Royal. 
After  a  sermon,  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
King  received  the  sacrament,  accompanied  by  several 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  members  of  the  royal  family. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  solemnity,  his  Majesty  received 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  royal  closet^  and  pro- 
fessed to  them  his  unalterable  attachment  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  determined  resolution  to  support  the 
established  church  of  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  a  short  speech,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
brethren,  made  a  suitable  reply. 

After  this,  his  Majesty  received  the  judges  in  the  great 
coimcil  chamber  of  the  palace,  and  complimented  them 
on  their  upright  administration  of  law  and  justice.  Lord 
Tenterden,  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  returned 
thanks,  in  the  name  of  all  his  learned  brothers,  for  the 
good  opinion  which  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  express 
of  their  conduct. 

After  the  royal  funeral,  on  the  15th,  their  Majesties 
slept  at  Windsor ;  and  the  next  day  the  King  went  over 
the  whole  establishment,  gave  orders  for  its  future 
management,  conversed  with  the  domestics  on  the  length 
of  their  respective  services,  and  threw  out  such  hints 
of  retrenchment,  especially  in  the  culinary  department, 
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B  exL'ited  considerable  alarm  among  some  of  the  pam- 
pered menials. 

The  same  day,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor 
Mteuded  at  the  Castle,  with  an  address  of  condolence 
lud  congratulation.  On  this  occasion,  the  King,  observ- 
ing Dr.  Keat,  master  of  Eton  School,  among  the  canons, 
Mi<l,  "  Dr.  Keat,  I  have  to  beg  it  as  a  favour,  that  you 
will  indulge  your  boys  with  an  additional  week's  holi- 
days at  this  season."  The  preceptor  bowed  assent, 
and  thus  the  scholars  gained  a  fortnight's  relaxation 
from  their  academic  exercises,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
aJlowance. 

Early  the  next  morning,  his  Majesty  set  off  for 
St.  James's  palace,  to  receive,  on  the  throne,  the  addresi 
of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London.  On  the  I9th,  the  King  inEpected  the  Cold- 
Atream  regiment  of  Guards,  in  St.  James's  park;  after 
Vhich  he  held  a  chapter  of  the  Thistle,  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  the  Duke  of  .Sussex  with  the  insignia  of 
that  order.  This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  depu- 
tations of  the  two  universities  were  introduced,  success- 
ively, with  their  addresses,  which,  as  usual,  were 
received  on  the  throne.     After  the  learned  members  had 

ised  hands,  and  were  retiring,  the  King  surprised 
(hem,  by  desiring  them  to  stay  till  they  had  been  intro- 
dticed  to  the  Queen.  Soon  after,  her  Majesty  appeared, 
'took  possession  of  the  tlirone,  and  the  academical  gentle- 
inen  obtained  the  honour  of  kissing  the  Queen's  hand, 

I  they  had  before  that  of  her  august  consort.  This 
being  an  unprecedented  circumstance,  occasioned  much 
igrceablc  surprise. 

On  the  20th,  the  King,  accompanied  by  her  Majesty, 
bspected  the  1st  and  2d  battalions  of  the  3d  Guards ; 
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and,  after  the  parade  was  over,  they  went,  with  a 
numerous  train,  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Somerset  House,  where  they  remained  above 
two  hours  • 

The  next  day,  his  Majesty,  with  the  Qoeen,  inspected 
the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards;  after  which  they 
breakfasted  at  Apsley  House,  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. From  thence  the  royal  party  returned  to  liie 
palace,  where  the  King  held  his  first  levee  since  hit 
accession.  Among  the  eminent  persona  now  presented, 
were  the  two  newly-created  field-marshals,  Sir  Aimed 
Clarke,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hulse :  the  former,  in  particular, 
attracted  general  notice,  on  account  of  his  athletic 
appearance,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  approached 
the  throne;  though  he  had  passed  the  age  of  fourscore 
years  and  ten,  above  seventy  of  which  had  been  qient 
in  active  service. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  oonfo 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  two  distinguished  cha- 
racters, Martin  Archer  Shee,  Esq.  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  James  South,  Esq.  one  of  the  first 
astronomers  of  the  age.  To  Mr.  Shee,  the  King,  <m 
his  late  visit  to  the  Academy,  gave  an  assurance  of  takii^ 
the  arts  under  his  immediate  patronage ;  and,  therefcNT^ 
desired  him  to  state,  in  what  manner  efficient  aid  could 
be  best  applied  for  that  purpose. 

The  royal  favour  to  Mr.  South  was  only  the  fulfilment 
of  what  had  been  intended  by  his  late  Majesty,  as  appears 
from  the  following  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

''  Whitehall,  July  10th. 

**  Dear  Sir, — ^The  demise  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  the 
extraordinary  press  of  public  and  parliamentary  bonnets,  hvre 
compelled  me  to  defer  a  communication,  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  made  to  you  at  an  earlier  period. 
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■■  Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  fate  King,  bis  Majes 
i^itied  to  me  his  iatention  (if  he  should  recover  from  the  si 
illness  by  which  he  was  then  afflicted)  of  taking  the  tirst  op|>or- 
tuDity  of  marking  his  high  sense  of  your  honourable  and  dis 
interested  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  especially  of  your 
unwearied  and  successful  exertions  lo  perfect  and  increase  our 
knowledge  of  Hie  position,  distances,  and  relations  of  the  hea- 
ily  bodies. 

'The  King  commands  me  to  infurm  you,  that  he  shall  have 
great  satisfaction  in  confinniag  the  inlentions  of  his  lamented 
brother,  and  in  bestowing  some  mark  of  royal  favour  u]>on  one 
who  has  rendered  such  signal  service  to  practical  navigators. 
■  His  Majesty  desires,  tlierefore,  that  you  will  attend  at  the 
',  either  on  the  2lBt  or  28th  of  this  month  ;  on  which  occu- 
lion  his  Majesty  proposes  to  confer  upon  you  publicly  the  honour 
«f  knighthood. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Robert  Peel." 
*'Jamet  Sautli,  Eif.  Ol/iervaloiy,  Kcruinglon.'' 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  another,  communi- 
cating the  information  that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  James  South,  a  pension 
of  three  hundred  pomids  annually,  for  the  further  cultiva- 
tion of  science. 

On  the  morning  after  the  levee,  there  was  a  royal 
inspection  of  the  I  at  and  2d  battalions  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  each  officer  and  private  having  oak  leaves  in  their 
caps,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Of 
this,  the  King  did  not  fail  to  take  notice ;  and,  after  the 
review,  his  Majesty  paid  the  corps  an  elegant  compliment 
for  their  valour  and  discipline.  When  the  Guards  went 
off  the  ground,  the  position  was  taken  up  by  the  9th  Lan- 
ttn,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Kosslyn ;  and  after 
[olng  through  some  fine  evolutions,  the  officers  formed  a 
square,  and  were  presented  to  his  Majesty,  These  military 
•pectacles  attracted  a  vast  number  of  persons,  many  of 
4  c 
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whom^  however,  committed  much  mischief  in  pulling  up 
the  young  trees,  and  disniantling  the  great  mortar  of  its 
chevaux-de-frise. 

On  Friday  the  23d,  his  Majesty  went  in  state  to  the 
House  ot  Lords,  where,  being  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
the  Commons,  with  their  speaker,  assembled,  the  King 
delivered  the  following  gracious  speech  : 

*'  Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  Ok  this  first  occasion  of  meeting  yon,  I  am  destroos  of 
repeating  to  you  in  person  my  cordial  thanks  for  those  assurances 
«f  sincere  sympathy  and  affectionate  attachment  which  you  cod* 
veyed  to  me  on  the  demise  of  my  lamented  brother,  and  my 
accession  to  the  throne  of  my  ancestors.  I  ascend  that  throne 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  sacred  duties  which  devolve  upon  me ; 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  affection  of  my  faithful  objects,  aad 
on  the  support  and  co-operation  of  Parliament ;  and  with  an 
humble  and  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  will  pros- 
per my  anxious  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  a  free 
and  loyal  people.  It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I  find 
myself  enabled  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  This  tranquillity  it  will  be  the  object  of  my  constant 
endeavours  to  preserve;  and  the  assurances  which  I  receire 
from  my  allies,  and  from  all  foreign  powers,  are  dictated  in  a 
similar  spirit.  I  trust  that  the  good  understanding  which  pre- 
vails upon  subjects  of  common  interest,  and  the  deep  concern 
which  every  state  must  have  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world,  will  insure  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  those  matters 
which  still  remain  to  be  finally  arranged. 

"  Gentlemen  or  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you  have  granted,  and 
for  the  provision  which  you  have  made  for  several  branches  of 
the  public  service,  during  that  part  of  the  present  year  which 
must  elapse  before  a  new  Parliament  can  be  assembled.  I  cor- 
dially congratulate  you  on  the  diminution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  country ;  on  the  reduction  of  the 
charge  of  the  public  debt ;  and  on  the  relief  which  you  have 
afforded  to  my  people  bv  the  repeal  of  some  of  those  taxes  which 
have  heretofore  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  You  may  rely 
upon  my  prudent  and  economical  administration  of  the  sup- 
plies which  you  have  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  upon  my  reaot- 
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ness  to  concur  in  every  diminution  of  the  public  charges  which 
can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the 
maintenance  of  national  failh,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country. 

"  Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

<'  I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  session,  and  take  my  leave 
of  the  present  Parliament,  without  expressing  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  the  zeal  which  you  have  manifested  on  so  many  oc- 
casions for  the  welfare  of  my  people.  You  have  wisely  availed 
yourselves  of  the  happy  opportunity  of  general  peace  and  in- 
ternal repose,  calmlv  to  review  many  of  the  laws  and  judicial 
establishments  of  ^e  country ;  and  you  have  applied  such 
cautious  and  well-considered  reforms,  as  are  coRsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  venerable  institutions,  and  are  calculated  to  facili- 
tate and  expedite  the  administration  of  justice.  You  have  re- 
moved the  civil  disqualifications  which  affected  numerous  and 
important  classes  of  my  people.  While  I  declare,  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  m  fixed  intention  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  rrotestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  let 
me  at  the  same  time  express  my  earnest  hope,  that  the  animosi- 
ties which  have  prevailed  on  account  of  religious  distinctions 
may  be  forgotten,  and  that,  the  decision  of  Parliament  with  re<- 
spect  to  those  distinctions  having  been  irrevocably  pronounced, 
my  faithful  subjects  will  unite  with  me  in  advancing  the  great 
object  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  and  in  promoting  that 
spirit  of  domestic  concord  and  peace  which  constitutes  the  surest 
basis  of  our  national  strength  and  happiness." 

On  the  following  day,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


A.  D.  1830. 


The  activity  of  the  new  sovereign  of  these  realms  at  this 
period  astonished  aU  who  were  not  acquainted  with  his 
previous  habits.  One  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
observation^  gave  this  account  of  his  Majesty  just  after 
his  accession  :  ^^  He  rises  at  six  o'clock^  at  which  hour 
the  messengers  from  the  diiFerent  government  offices  are 
appointed  to  be  in  attendance,  when,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  secretary.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  he  gets  through  the 
despatches  with  incredible  celerity,  and  immediately 
forwards  the  bearers  of  them  on  their  return." 

At  this  time  two  royal  visitors  to  their  Majesties 
arrived ;  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg.  The  latter  came  over  from  Boulogne, 
attended  by  Colonel  Fitzclarence ;  and  on  Saturday 
the  24th,  a  grand  dinner  was  given  at  St.  James's 
palace,  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  strangers.  Early 
the  next  morning,  the  two  monarchs  and  the  young 
prince  went  to  Windsor ;  and,  after  viewing  the  beauties 
of  that  magnificent  palace,  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
they  returned  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  Monday  the  26th,  a  grand  review  6f  the  house* 
hold  and  other  troops  took  place  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
spectacle  was  uncommonly  splendid ;  and  though  the 
number  of  spectators  was  immense,  perfect  order  was 
preserved,  and  few  accidents  occurred.  At  eleven  o'clock 
his   majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  King  of 
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Wurtemberg,  tlie  royal  Dukes  and  their  respective 
Buitea  entered  the  ground  amid  a  grand  salute,  and  the 
review  began  under  the  command  of  Lord  Combennere. 
Oo  leaving  the  park,  their  Majestiea  and  train  visited 
Apsley  house,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided. The  attention  of  the  crowd  was  now  directed  to 
that  quarter ;  and  soon  after,  the  Queen,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  appeared  in  the  balcony,  when  she 
was  received  with  loud  and  reiterated  cheers.  On  her 
Majesty's  retiring,  the  King  came  forward,- and  was 
greeted  in  like  manner.  Another  instance  of  the  kind 
end  condescending  disposition  of  the  Queen  must  here  be 
mentioned  :  at  the  end  of  the  review,  when  a  tremendous 
press  of  the  multitude  took  place,  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  Life  Guards,  a  respectable  wom&n 
in  a  state  of  terror  fled  for  protection  to  the  royal  car- 
riage. On  recovering  from  her  fright,  she  was  astonished 
to  find  herself  supported  by  the  Queen,  who  led  her  to  a 
place  of  safety,  nor  parted  from  her  till  the  King,  on 
observing  the  circumstance,  directed  Colonel  Fitzclarence 
to  take  the  woman  under  Ms  care.  His  Majesty  also 
cautioned  the  soldiers  to  avoid  endangering  the  persons 
of  the  people  by  their  impetuosity.  On  leaving  Apsley 
'bouse,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  palace,  to  hold  a 
fraud  Chapter  of  the  Garter,  at  which  the  King  of  Wur- 
temburg  was  admitted  into  the  order,  with  peculiar 
marks  of  distinction.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremo- 
ai&l,  a  magnificent  dinner  was  served  up,  in  the  ban- 
quetiag-room,  to  all  the  knights  present  at  the  Chapter, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  persons  of  conse- 
quence. 

The  next  morning,  his  Majesty,  with  the  King  of  Wur- 
lembui^,  went  to  Woolwich,  and,  after  going  over  the 
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arsenal,  and  inspecting  the  royal  artillery,  they  partook 
of  an  elegant  collation  at  the  noble  barracks  of  that 
corps. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  the  King  held  his  second 
levee,  which  exceeded  the  former  in  the  number  and 
splendour  of  the  company.  Among  the  addresses  pre- 
sented, that  from  Brighton  was  marked  by  a  curious 
incident.  After  returning  a  suitable  reply,  his  Majesty 
said  aloud  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  deputation,  ''Tdl 
the  good  people  of  Brighton,  that  I  shall  soon  be  with 
them." 

Another  instance  of  royal  frankness  at  this  levee  was 
the  reception  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  just  been 
restored  to  the  rank  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  in 
the  preceding  reign,  for  assisting  the  escape  of  Lavalette 
from  prison  at  Paris.  As  soon  as  the  gallant  general 
began  to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  this  act  of 
favour,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  King,  who,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  said,  *^  Sir  Robert,  don't  thank  me  :  I  never 
tell  an  untruth — Your  restoration  was  so  strongly 
recommended  to  me  by  my  ministers,  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  comply ;  for,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  favours  of  the  crown  towards 
a  meritorious  officer.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
congratulating  you  on  your  restoration,  because  I  know 
that,  if  ever  your  services  are  wanted,  I  shall  find  ia 
you  a  brave  officer  and  a  loydl  subject.'' 

On  Thursday  the  29th,  their  Majesties  went  to  Bushy 
Park,  the  rangership  of  which  was  now  bestowed  upon 
the  Queen  for  her  life.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  royal 
party  visited  the  village  of  Teddington,  where  they  ex* 
perienced  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Arches,  constructed 
of  flowers  and  evergreens,  were  erected  at  the  principal 
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entrances  ;  and  beautiful  silken  banners,  bearing  the  royal 
arms  and  appropriate  devices  of  loyalty,  were  displayed 
in  all  directions. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  King  and  Queen  went  in 
state  to  the  Tower,  and,  after  inspecting  the  garrison,  and 
partaking  of  a  collation  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
they  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
where  they  were  received  by  the  governor.  Sir  Richard 
Keats.  His  Majesty,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an 
admiral,  here  inspected  the  royal  marines  and  pensioners  ; 
after  which,  he  went  over  the  whole  of  that  noble  estab- 
lishment, and  at  six  o'clock  returned  to  town. 

The  following  morning,  the  royal  party  honoured  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  with  a  visit  in  the  Regent's  Par^k ;  and, 
after  examining  the  chapel  and  almshouses  of  St.  Kathe- 
rine's  College,  of  which  Sir  Herbert  is  master,  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  dejeune.  The  same  evening,  the  King 
gave  a  grand  dinner,  at  St.  James's,  to  the  corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House,  of  which  his  Majesty,  at  the  time  of 
his  accession,  was  the  master. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  week,  the  family  circle 
was  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
Landgravine  of  Hesse  Homberg,  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  his  son  Prince 
George.  On  Monday  the  16th,  the  King,  agreeably  to 
his  promise,  went  to  Brighton,  where  he  was  met  by 
thousands  of  joyful  spectators,  who  attended  him  all  the 
way  to  the  Pavilion ;  and  in  the  evening  the  town  was 
illuminated.  His  Majesty,  on  this  occasion,  avoided  all 
parade,  and  gave  express  orders  that  the  military  should 
not  make  their  appearance.  On  entering  the  town,  how- 
ever, observing  two  gentlemen  of  the  Guards  dressed  in 
their  uniform,  among  the  crowd,  he  waved  his  hand  from 
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the  carriage,  and  said,  "  Officers,  wheel  off  ?*'  The  man- 
date was  promptly  obeyed.  The  next  morning,  his 
Majesty  went  over  the  palace  and  the  gardens,  for  the 
improvement  of  which  he  gave  several  directions.  Hap- 
pening, in  the  course  of  tliis  survey,  to  step  outside  the 
building,  the  assembled  people,  supposing  that  he  was 
about  to  take  a  walk,  retired  to  a  short  distance :  upon 
which  his  Majesty  courteously  said,  ^^  You  need  not  fall 
back ;  I  am  not  going  any  further."  The  next  day,  the 
residents  of  Brighton,  and  the  numerous  visitors  at  that 
fashionable  watering-place,  were  greatly  surprised  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  the  King ;  but  they  were  consoled 
under  their  disappointment,  by  the  information  that  his 
return  with  the  Queen  might  shortly  be  expected. 

Desirous  as  the  Sovereign  was  to  gratify  his  subjects, 
he  did  not  always  meet  with  a  proper  return  for  his 
kindness.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  condescension  in  this 
reign,  was  the  announcement  of  an  intention  to  open  the 
parks  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  to 
the  public.  Admission  to  the  latter  was  accordingly  given 
to  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  Long 
Walk  was  in  consequence  crowded.  The  privilege,  how- 
ever, was  soon  grossly  abused  in  various  ways  :  some 
rude  persons  climbed  up,  to  look  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
state  apartments ;  others  trampled  on  the  grass,  stripped 
the  leaves  from  the  orange  trees,  and  the  King  himself 
saw  a  man  scratching  his  name  on  one  of  the  fine  marble 
statues.  This  was  past  endurance;  and  his  Majesty  ob- 
served, "  I  shall  be  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  do 
as  my  brother  did — exclude  the  people  from  this  part — if 
such  conduct  is  continued.*' 

When   their   Majesties   went   to  reside   at  Windsor, 
orders  were  left  for  the  free  admission  of  the  public  to 
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Uie  interior  of  the  house  at  Bushy,  as  well  as  to  the  Park, 
lie  iubatiiUiiits  of  Hampton  upon  thia  presented  an  ad- 
riresB  to  the  King,  m  which,  after  expressing  tlieir  loyal 
attachment  to  bia  person,  they  introduced,  with  much 
Ipropricty  and  feeling,  their  satisfaction  at  the  appoint- 
nent  of  the  Queen  to  the  rangersliip  ;  and  their  grate- 
&1  Benite  of  the  Favours  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the 
iRStdcnce  of  their  Majesties  at  Bushy  Park.  The  King 
■ppearcd  much  moved  by  tliis  address,  and  emphatically 
iobservcd,  in  his  reply,  that  as  her  Majesty,  in  the  natural 
e  of  events,  would  be  resident  with  them  long  after 
he  ahoald  himself  have  quitted  ttiis  life,  and  knowing  her 
Vtrong  attachment  to  the  place,  he  had  thought  it  hia 
daty  to  consult  her  wishes,  which  he  was  convinced  would 

;  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood.  In 
grateful  respect  for  this  benevolence,  the  people  of  Hamp- 

n  entered  into  a  subscription  to  celebrate  his  Majesty's 
^iith-day  yearly,  by  appropriate  festivities,  and  an  en- 
Eerbdnment  to  the  poor. 

At  WIndjior,  a  design  was  formed  to  honour  the  natal 
Ujp  of  the  Queen  by  giving  a  feast  to  the  humble  classes  of 
ibe  inhabitants.  When  his  Majesty  was  apprised  of  this 
ition,  he  signified  a  wish  to  be  present  at  the  entertain- 
t,  and  desired  that  the  festive  scene  should  be  deferred 
^11  the  commemoration  of  his  own  birth-day;  the  banquet 
«raa  accordingly  adjourned  till  the  31st  of  August.  The 
morning  opened  delightfully ;  the  shops  were  generally 
closed;  and  the  gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the  long  walk  lead- 
ing tg  the  rustle,  was  ornamented  with  flags  and  laurels. 
At  about  half  past  two,  their  Majesties,  imd  almost  the 
whole  of  the  lloyai  Family,  entered  the  ivalk,  and  ap- 
peared much  pleased  with  the  arrangements.  The  tables 
had  bc«n  previously  covered  with  boiled  and  roast  beef 
4k 
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and  mutton,  roast  veal,  hams,  and  plum-puddings.  The 
King,  on  arriving  at  the  middle  table,  made  a  stop  while 
grace  was  said.  He  then  proceeded,  amid  the  heartfelt 
acclamations  of  the  spectators,  and  the  people  sat  down 
to  their  repast.  The  whole  number  consisted  of  above 
three  thousand ;  of  whom  there  were  fifty  at  each  table. 
As  soon  as  the  company  was  seated,  the  bands  of  the  two 
regiments  then  stationed  at  Windsor  commenced  playing. 
A  more  pleasing  spectacle  could  not  be  conceived  than 
that  which  was  now  exhibited,  in  the  happy  countenances 
of  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  with  the  perfect  order  and 
propriety  of  demeanour  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  even- 
ing was  equally  favourable  for  the  illuminations  and  fire- 
works, which  were  of  the  most  splendid  description.  Tie 
bells  rang  merrily  the  whole  day;  and  the  streets  were 
crowded.  In  the  evening,  their  Majesties  entertained  in  St 
George's  Hall  about  two  hundred  persons  of  distinction ; 
among  whom  Were  most  of  the  cabinet  and  foreign  minis- 
ters. The  day  was  also  distinguished  as  a  public  festival 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  most  places  the  jpoor  were 
made  partakers  of  the  general  joy,  by  the  bounty  of  their 
opulent  neighbours. 

The  following  instances  of  the  kind  feeling  and  prompt 
liberality  of  the  King,  at  this  time,  are  characteristic,  bat 
not  extraordinary.  On  hearing  that  the  widow  c^  Sir 
George  Hoste  had  been  left  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
his  Majesty,  without  being  solicited,  sent  a  message  to 
her  ladyship,  with  the  information,  that  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments would  be  prepared  for  her  reception  in  the  palace 
of  Hampton  Court. 

Another  widowed  lady,  of  infirm  health,  who  re- 
sided in  that  royal  asylum,  had  for  some  time  been  en- 
deavouring, but  in  vain^  to  get  the  name  of  her  only 
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daughter  included  in  the  patent  of  residence.  His 
Majesty  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
vuiQStance,  than  he  immediately  hastened,  in  person,  to 
cheer  the  widow  with  an  assurance  that  her  wish  should 
■be  gratified ;  and  the  desired  alteration  in  the  patent  was 
Accordingly  made. 

Another  act  of  generosity  displayed  at  this  time  by 
•he  Sovereign,  was  that  of  presenting  to  the  Zoolt^ical 
Society,  for  their  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  the  collec- 
tion of  animals  that  had  belonged  to  the  late  King,  con- 
siBting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  beasts  and  birds,  of  great 
Talae. 

On  Monday,  the  30th  of  August,  their  Majesties,  with 
tlie  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hombui^  and  the  Princesa 
Augusta,  left  Windsor  for  Brighton.  During  their  stay  on 
the  coast,  the  royal  party  made  excursions  to  several 
places  in  the  vicinity.  In  a  visit  to  Lewes,  the  King 
was  addressed  by  Sir  Jolin  Shelley,  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  borough,  who,  among  other  observations, 
mentiftned  it  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  town 
liad  not  received  a  sovereign  within  its  walls  for  the  space 
«f  six  hundred  years.     His  Majesty  replied  as  foUows ; 

In  roluroing  an  answer  to  that  which  you.  Sir.  have  just 
spoken,  1  cannot  help  noticing,  in  the  first  place,  that  expression 
which  you  have  just  now  made  use  of,  that  you  thank  me  for 
itie  beitowraent  of  my  time  upon  the  present  occasion.  lu  look- 
ing back  upon  the  blessings  which  this  country  possesses,  and 
ia  feeling  grateful  for  them,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
our  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  those  duties  which  belong  to  iis  in 
our  several  Btatioos  of  Ufe,  in  order  tliat  we  may  enjoy  all  those 
blessings  entire  whilst  we  live,  and  hand  them  down  unimpaired 
to  thosi'  by  whom  we  shall  be  succeeded.  I  can  assure  you, 
that  1  feel  always,  and  it  is  a  principle  firmly  fixed  upon  my  mmd. 
that  iha  time  of  the  sovereign  is  due  to  the  nation  over  which 
he  is  called  to  reign  ;  and  that  my  time  is  always  well  bestowed, 
in  furthering  the  happiuesa  and  interests  of  the  people. 
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''  It  certainly  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remaric,  that 
so  long  a  period  as  six  hundred  years  should  have  elapsed  sitice 
last  a  king  of  this  country  has  been  present  in  this  ancient  and 
loyal  borough.  My  lamented  brother,  his  late  Majesty,  who, 
where  he  was  most  known,  was  always  best  beloved,  having, 
from  the  state  of  his  health,  been  unable  to  see  so  much' of  his 
subjects  in  this  neighbourhood  as  he  otherwise  undoubtedly 
would  have  done ;  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  in  that  station  in  which 
Providence  has  now  placed  me,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  80 
doing. 

'*  By  a  late  arrangement,  it  has  been  provided,  that,  whatever 
property  any  monarch  of  this  country  may  purchase,  at.  his 
decease  shall,  if  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  will,  become  the 
property  of  his  successor.  In  this  way,  the  palace  at  Brighton, 
the  property  of  his  late  Majesty,  has  come  mto  the  possession 
of  the  crown  ;  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  connected 
and  conversant  as  I  have  been  from  my  early  youth  with  nand 
aflairs,  that  this,  which  may  be  called  a  naval  palace,  should, 
at  my  accession,  have  first  become  the  property  of  the  crown. 

*^  I  have  been  so  frequently  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in 
the  former  part  of  my  life  spent  so  much  time  in  this  county, 
that  I  can  never  at  any  time  consider  m3rself  a^  stranger  in  it, 
but  as  residing  in  a  county  to  which  I  have  long  and  happily 
been  accustomed. 

*'  Intending  annually  to  live  some  considerable  portion  of  time 
in  it,  I  have  commanded  that  the  militia  of  the  county  shall 
bear  in  future  the  name  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Militia ;  a  name 
which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bestowing,  and  which,  I  believe,  • 
is  usual,  where  a  royal  residence  is  for  any  length  of  time 
established.  I  have  always  been  attached  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  Sussex, 
that  this  county  is  highly  interesting  to  every  lover  of  agricul- 
ture, not  only  from  its  productive  soil,  but  from  that  excellent 
breed  of  sheep,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  best 
which  England  any  where  produces.  I  consider  the  county  of 
Sussex  as  also  one  of  the  best  conducted,  most  loyal,  and  exem- 
plary counties  in  the  kingdom. 

"  I  feel  great  gratification,  gentlemen,  in  the  visit  which  I  am 
paying  to  this  town ;  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  manifestations 
of  loyalty  and  regard  which  have  been  made  to  me  ;  and  I  con- 
clude by  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  by  thanking 
you,  and  by  drinking  to  your  continuance  in  good  health." 

After  a  short  pause,  the  King  again  spake,  and  added 
as  follows  : 
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There  is,  gentlemen,  one  point  which  1  have  pasted  over, 
bat  o(  which  it  was  ray  intention  to  have  taken  notice.  You 
liave  drunk  the  health  or  her  Majesty  the  Queen;  and  in 
fettiraing  you  my  thanks,  1  meant  to  have  done  the  same  on 
ber  part  also.  Among  the  many  favourable  circumstances 
under"  which  Providence  has  called  me  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
thi<  country,  there  is  none  for  which  I  feel  more  grateful,  upon 
which  I  set  a  higher  value,  than  that  it  had  previously  been  my 
bappy  fortune  to  be  married  to  an  individual,  go  excellent  in 
every  amiable  and  good  feeling'.  In  this  country,  character 
finds  its  way  forth  into  the  world,  and  b  always  known  ;  I 
Itave  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  you  are  already  well  aware  of 
what  I  would  say  ;  but  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
what  I  am  most  sincerely  convinced  of — that  her  Majesty,  who 
lits  before  you,  possesses  every  estimable  quality  calculated  to 
give  worth  and  lustre  to  her  exalted  station.  Of  this  I  am 
Utisfied  also,  thitt  a  great  share  of  that  good  and  kind  feeling 
hich  has  been  so  largely  manifested  towards  me,  since  I  have 
occupied  the  throne,  has  not  only  been  due  to  her  estimable 
qualities,  but  has  strictly  and  truly  been  exhibited  and  paid  on 
account  of  that  sense  which  \s  entertained  of  them." 

This  speech  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention, 
and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  company.  Her 
Majesty  also  vma  observed  to  be  much  moved  by  the 
afTectionate  manner  in  which  the  King  had  spoken  of  his 
connubial  happiness,  and  that  in  her  presence.  It  was 
impoasiblc,  uideed,  for  any  one  tu  be  present  at  such  an 
interesting  scene,  and  not  feel  Bcntinients  of  profound 
admiration  for  two  august  personages,  who  appeared 
formed  by  Providence  to  exhibit  in  their  own  persons  a 
liright  example  of  conjugal  felicity  to  the  rest  of  the 

Hid. 
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Whilb  Britain  was  thus  exhibiting  the  pleasing  spec- 
tacle of  harmonic  affection  between  the  monarch  and  the 
people^  the  continent  of  Europe  was  unfolding  scenes  of 
an  opposite  character.  France,  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  had  been  the  theatre  of  popular  conunotions, 
and  the  disturber  of  the  world,  was  but  just  settling  into 
a  state  of  repose,  when  a  new  revolution  arose,  occa- 
sioned by  three  rigid  ordinances  of  Charles  the  Tenth 
and  his  ministers:  one  against  the  periodical  press; 
another  for  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
and  the  third  annulling  the  law  of  elections. 

These  imprudent  measures  having  been  foDowed  up  by 
a  military  attempt  to  shut  up  the  obnoxious  printing- 
offices  and  coffee-houses,  produced  an  insurrection  at 
Paris  ;  which,  after  an  anarchy  of  three  days,  ended  in 
the  dethronement  of  the  king,  and  his  flight  to  the  coast, 
where  he  and  his  family  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  an  asylum  in  the  hospitable  island  which  had 
formerly  sheltered  himself  and  his  unfortunate  line  from 
revolutionary  persecution. 

Great,  however,  was  the  mortification  of  the  royal 
exile,  at  being  refused  a  landing  on  his  arrival  at  Spit- 
head  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  any  reason  for  the  denial 
in  the  first  instance.  Afterwards,  indeed,  the  expatriated 
prince  and  his  relatives  were  suffered  to  take  up  their 
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Teeidencc  at  Lulworth  C»stle,  in  DoreetshLrc ;  but  wlie- 
ther  the  fugitives  did  not  tliink  tbemselves  secure  in  that 
retreat,  or  the  British  government  was  unwilling  to  give 
vmbnige  to  the  new  autliority,  by  allowing  the  presence 
of  the  deprived  monarch  almost  within  sight  of  the  French 
Bhorc;  so  it  was,  that  the  old  king  shortly  removed  to 
Holyrood  House,  ut  Edinburgh,  where,  in  all  probability, 
his  eventful  history,  and  that  of  his  dynasty,  will,  like 
the  Stuart  race,  come  to  an  end. 

Shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
Ihe  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans,  son  of  Philippe  Egalite,  of  revolutionary  cele- 
brity. It  remains  here  to  be  stated,  that  the  last  act  of 
B  great  public  nature  performed  by  Charles  the  Tenth  was 
the  reduction  of  Algiers,  and  the  annexation  of  that  state 
vitb  its  dependencies  to  the  crown  of  France.  What 
may  be  the  effects  of  this  comiuest  and  establishment, 
«ither  as  regards  Africa,  or  the  commerce  of  the  Medi- 
^rranean  sea,  must  be  left  to  more  sober  times,  if  such 
'■ball  ever  occur,  to  determine. 

The  revolution  in  France  soon  spread  its  contagious 
Influence  into  other  countries.  Belgium  first  caught 
the  infection ;  and  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  an  ex- 
plosion took  place  at  Brussels,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
government  printing-office.  This  was  only  the  prelude 
%o  more  sanguinary  outrages,  the  objects  of  which  were 
the  Dutch  authorities,  and  all  those  persons  who  favoured 
the  union  of  Holland  and  Flanders  under  one  head.  A 
reparation  of  the  two  countries  was  now  openly  pro- 
Blainied,  and  the  ancient  standard  of  Brabant  hoisted,  in 
ikcn  of  independence.  In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
feedings,  the  king  convened  the  states-general,  by  whom 
t  was  resolved,  that  the  insurrection  should  be  put  down 
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by  force.  Accordingly^  Prince  Frederick^  hie  majeety^t 
second  son,  marched  with  a  body  off  Dutch  fences  against 
Brussels ;  but  after  four  days*  hard  fighting  in  the  streets 
at  a  great  disadvantagei  his  highness  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  city  with  a  great  loes.  The  insunection 
now  became  almost  umversal  throughout  Flanders ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  October^  the  hereditary  Prince  U 
Orange,  as  lieutenant-general  off  the  Flemish  pitovinces^ 
removed  the  seat  of  goTemment  to  Antwerj^.  Here  he 
issued  a  proclamation^  annouiicing  that  the  separatioa 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  '  adtncvwledged, 
and  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  sovevdgnty  of 
Belgium.  To  this  declaration,  no  respect  was  paid ;  and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  so  displeased  with  what 
his  son  had  done,  that  he  revoked  his  comnussion. 

Such  was  the  agitated  state  of  things  in  that  quarter, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  ;  nor  were  the  British  dominions 
without  disturbances.  Aftec  harvest,  the  labouring  pea- 
santry committed,  in  various  places,  violent  depredations 
upon  the  property  of  the  farmers,  by  breaking  in  pieces 
the  machinery  used  in  agriculture,  and  setting  fire  to 
bams,  stacks  of  com,  and,  in  some  parts,  even  to  dwelling 
houses. 

Under  this  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, the  first  parliament  of  this  reign  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  November,  when  his  Majesty  deli- 
vered the  following  speech  from  the  throne  : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

'<  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  meet  you  in  parlia- 
ment, and  that  I  am  enabled,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  to 
recur  to  your  advice.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment, events  of  deep  interest  and  importance  have  occurred  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  no  longer  reigns  in  France ;  and  the  Dake  of  Orieam 
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M  been  called  to  the  throae,  by  the  lille  or  King  of  tlie  French. 
Having  received  from  the  new  sovereign  a  declHrjtion  of  l)ia 
earnest  desire  to  cultivate  tlte  good  understnnding,  and  to  main- 
tain inviolate  all  tlie  engagements  aubsbling  with  this  country, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  continue  my  diplomatic  relations  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  French  court. — I  have  witnessed 
■with  deep  regret  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries.  I 
lament  that  the  enlightened  administration  of  the  king  should 
not  have  preserved  his  dominions  from  revolt;  and  that  the  wise 
ind  prudent  measure  of  gubniitting  the  desires  and  complaints 
lof  his  people  to  the  deliberation  of  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
die  states-general,  should  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
I  am  endeavouring,  in  concert  with  my  allies,  to  devise  such 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
good  government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  with  tlie  future  se- 
curity of  other  states. — Appearuncesof  tumult  and  disorder  have 
produced  uneasiness  in  different  parts  of  Europe:  but  the  as- 
Kirances  of  a  friendly  disposition,  which  I  continue  to  receive 
from  all  foreign  powers,  justify  the  expectation  that  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  preserve  for  my  people  the  blessings  of  peace, — Im- 
pressed at  all  times  with  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  faith  of 
natioaal  engagements,  I  am  persuaded  that  any  determination 
to  maintain,  in  conjunction  with  my  allies,  those  general  trea- 
I  by  which  the  political  system  of  Europe  has  been  estab- 
iiahed,  will  offer  the  best  security  for  the  repose  of  the  world. — 
I  have  not  yet  accredited  my  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon; 
but  the  Portuguese  government,  having  determined  to  perform 
a  great  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  the  grant  of  a  general 
ftmnesty,  I  think  that  the  time  will  shortly  arrive  when  the  in- 
terests of  my  subjects  will  demand  a  renewal  of  those  relations 
vhich  had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  countries,— I  am 
impelled  by  the  deep  solicitude  which  I  feel  for  the  welfare  of 
my  people,  to  recommend  to  your  immediate  consideration  the 
provisions  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  for  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  in  case  that  it  should  please  Almighty 
God  to  terminate  my  Ufe  before  my  successor  shall  have  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity. 

"  I  shall  be  prepared  to  concur  with  you  in  the  adoption  of 
_jfte  measures  which  may  appear  best  calculated  to  maintain 
noimpaired  the  stability  and  aignity  of  the  crown,  and  thereby 
to  strengthen  the  securities  by  which  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  my  people  are  guarded." 

"GtMTLEBEN  07  THE  HoDfiE  OF  GoUMONS, 

"  I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for  those  services  of  ihe  pre- 
aenlyear,  for  which  the  last  parliament  did  not  fully  provide. 
4l 
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to  be  forthwith  laid  before  you.  The  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  prepared  with  that  strict  regard  to  economy  which 
I  am  determined  to  enforce  in  every  branch  of  the  puMic  ei- 
penditure. — By  the  demise  of  my  lamented  brother^  the  late 
King,  the  civil  list  revenue  has  expired.  I  place,  without  re- 
serve, at  your  disposal  my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues, 
and  in  those  funds  which  may  be  derived  from  droits  of  the 
crown  or  admiralty,  from  the  West  India  duties,  or  from  any 
casual  revenues,  either  in  my  foreign  possessions,  or  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  surrendering  to  you  my  interest  in  reve- 
nues which  have  in  former  settlements  of  the  civil  list  been 
reserved  to  the  crown,  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  evincing 
my  entire  reliance  on  your  dutiful  attachment,  and  my  con6- 
dence  that  you  wiJl  cheerfully  provide  all  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  my  crown." 

'*  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  I  deeply  lament  that,  in  some  districts  of  the  conlkntry,  the 
property  of  my  subjects  has  been  endangered  by  combinations 
for  the  destniction  of  machinery,  and  that  serious  losses  have 
been  sustained  through  the  acts  of  wicked  incendiaries.     I  can- 
not view,  without  grief  and  indignation,  the  efforts  which  are 
industriously  made  to  excite  among  the  people. a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  disaffection,  and  to  disturb  the  concord  which  hap- 
pily prevails  between  those  parts  of  my  dominion,  the  union  of 
which  is  essential  to  their  common  strength  and  common  happiness. 
I  am  determined  to  exert,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  all  the 
means  which  the  law  and  constitution  have  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  punishment  of  sedition,  and  for  the  prompt  sup- 
pression of  outrage  and  disorder.     Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  conjuncture,  I  reflect,  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
on  the  loyalty  and  affectionate  attachment  of  the  great  body  of 
my  people.     I  am  confident  that  they  justly  appreciate  the  full 
advantage  of  that  happy  form  of  government,  under  which, 
through  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  this  country  has  en- 
joyed, for  a  long  succession  of  years,  a  greater  share  of  internal 
peace,  of  commercial  prosperity  of  true  liberty,  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes social  happiness,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.     It  is  the  great  object  of  my  life  to  pre- 
serve these  blessings  to  my  people,  and  to  transmit  them  unim- 
paired to  posterity  ;    and  I  am  animated  in  the  discharge  of  the 
sacred  duty  which  is  committed  to  me,  by  the  firmest  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  on  the  cordial  support  of  my 
fkithful  and  loyal  subjects." 


MIMSTGHIAL  DECLAHATIONS.  G^^ 

It  mcritH  observation,  that  this  speech,  an  well  as  that 
dcUvereil  from  the  tliroiie  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
parliament,  was  actually  written  hy  the  King  himself;  hut 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  revision  of  the  cahinet  council. 

The  usual  addresses  were  carried  iu  both  houses, 
though  not  without  an  evident  presage  of  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  ministers,  on  the  subjects  of  reform  and 
retrenchment.  In  regard  to  llie  latter  object,  every  assur- 
ance was  given  on  the  part  uf  Government,  that  redua- 
tion  of  expense  and  taxation  would  be  effected  as  fur  as 
might  be  priLCticiible  and  proper.  On  the  other  point, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  beyond  his  wonted  pru- 
dence and  cautious  resene,  by  saying,  that  "  miuiaters 
were  not  prepared  to  introduce  any  measure  for  a  reform 
in  parliament.  He  had  never  heard  (he  said)  any  suffi- 
cient reason  to  induce  him  to  think  that  the  repreaenta- 
tion  of  the  people  in  parliament  could  be  materially 
improved  by  reform,  or  rendered  more  satisfactory  to 
the  nation.  For  reform  in  parliament,  he  confessed,  he 
was  not  prepared,  l>ecause  he  did  not  llnnk  it  expedient ;  ^ 
and  should  it  come  under  discussion  whilst  be  continued 
in  bis  present  post,  as  a  public  man,  he  should  feel  it 
hie  duty  to  resist  it." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  though  he  did  not  speak  out  i 
the  same  fearless  tone  and  uncompromising  language  as 
his  great  chief,  yet  professed  that  he  saw  difficultie 
about  the  question  of  reform,  which  he  was  by  no  menu 
prepared  to  solve.  He  wished,  nevertlicless,  to  sa; 
nothing  then,  which  might  in  any  degree  prejudice  th 
discussion  hereafter,  or  interfere  with  its  udvanccmcnt  to 
a  satisfiictory  termination." 

These  declarations  were  sufficient  to  spread  the  flame 
of  discontent,  which  had  already   been  kindled  against 
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the  administration;  and  the  consequences  were  soon 
made  apparent,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  by  formi- 
dable combinations  to  embarrass  the  Grovemment  and 
thwart  its  measures.  At  this  critical  moment,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  served  to  increase  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Ped. 
The  King  had  promised,  some  time  before  the  meeting  ai 
parliament,  to  honour  the  feast  at  Guildhall,  on  Lord 
Mayor's  day,  with  his  royal  presence ;  and  great  were 
the  preparations  of  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  that 
civic  festival.  But  while  indulging  their  expectations 
with  the  pleasure  they  should  receive  from  the  visit  of 
their  Majesties,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were 
suddenly  mortified  by  the  publication,  on  Sunday  evoung, 
the  7th,  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Corpora- 
tion ;  in  which  the  minister  said,  '^  From  information 
which  has  been  recently  received,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that,  notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty  and 
affection  borne  to  his  Majesty  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, advantage  would  be  taken  of  an  occasion  which 
must  necessarily  assemble  a  vast  number  of  persons  by 
night,  to  create  tumult  and  confusion,  and  thereby  to 
endanger  the  properties  and  the  lives  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects."  This  letter  was  placarded  throughout  the 
metropolis,  and  circula^ted  in  every  quarter.  The  events 
of  the  preceding  week  had  shewn,  that  amongst  the 
lowest  of  the  populace  there  was  a  disposition  to  mis- 
chief, directed  especially  against  the  new  police  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  was  particularly  mani- 
fested on  the  return  of  the  King  from  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday,  as  well  as  on  his  previous  visits  to  the 
two  theatres.  Those  indications  of  hostile  feeling  against 
the  prime  minister,  and  the  constabulary  force,  naturally 
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piVB  rue  to  apprehensluDB,  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
(lUiat,  notmthstandin^  the  deeerved  popularity  of 
BMajegties,  and  the  feelings  of  joy  which  the  royal 
Hrit  would  excite  in  the  great  mass  of  their  loyal  sub- 
[ecta,  the  presence  of  ministers  in  the  train  would  pro- 
bably occasion  some  unpleasant  scenes.  Under  that 
impression,  two  members  of  the  common  council 
acknowledged  that  they  had  warned  the  Duke  of  VVel- 
Uiig:ton  of  his  danger.  The  Lord  Mayor  elect,  also.  Alder- 
Dwn  Key,  apprised  hia  Grace  of  an  intention  to  malce  au 
attack  on  his  person.  It  further  appeared,  that  ministers 
had  received  similar  notices  from  various  quarters,  and 
that  several  violent  and  inflammatory  handbills  had  been 
industriously  spread  abroad,  to  excite  tlie  populace  to 
outrage.  These  circumstances  induced  the  Duke  and 
ids  colleagues  to  decline  going  to  the  dinner;  and  ae 
their  absence  would  have  been  liable  to  a  niisconiitructioD 
little  less  serious  than  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  presence,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  advise  bia 
Majeety  to  relinquish  his  intention,  to  prevent  confusion 
•nd  bloodshed.  As  soon  as  this  determination  became 
•known,  a  general  consternation'  was  diffused  throughout 
the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  Business  was  nearly 
suspended;'  alarming  reports  were  spread,  of  conspiracies 
muly  to  explode  ;  of  the  influx  of  numbers  of  strangers 
into  London,  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  mischief;  and  of 
Immediate  attempts  being  about  to  be  made,  to  bring  on 
t  revolution.  All  this,  of  course,  had  an  effect  on  the 
indB,  which  fell  near  three  per  cent ;  and  mercantile 
lofidcnce  was  almost  at  an  end.  The  entertainment  at 
e  Ouildhall  was  put  off;  and  the  chief  magistrate,  witli 
■  officers,  went  to  Westminster  Hall  without  the 
tototonry   parade.       It    was   naturally   supposed  from 
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hence^  that  ministers  must'  have  been  in  possession  cf 
infonnation  tliat  liad  not  pnUidy  transpixed ;  and  tbe 
military  movements  adopted  by  Government  gave  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  general  apprehensions  of  undefined 
evils. 

On  Monday  morning,  two  troops  of  artillery  and  two 
companies  of  siq>pers  and  miners  arrived  at  the  Tower^ 
from  Woolwich.  These  ooips  were  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  in  conseqoenoe  of  detachments  of  the 
Guards  being  required  elsewhere.  The  ditch  of  the 
Tower  was  fiUed  with  water,  and  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  erecting  gates  in  the  passage  leadUng  to  the 
wharf.  Orders  were  given  on  Sunday  morning,  that  no 
persons  should  be  admitted  through  the  Towo*;  but 
passengers  were  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  near  the 
stairs,  and  proceed  along  the  wharf  to  the  Iron  gate. 
Orders  were  also  issued  at  the  War  Office  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  and  the  three  battalions  of  the  Foot  Guards 
doing  duty  in  London,  for  the  whole  of  the  men  to  I>e 
called  into  the  different  barracks  at  half-past  five  o'clock, 
and  there  to  continue  all  night  imder  arms.  The  same 
precaution  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  first  battalion 
of  Grenadier  Guards,  then  on  duty  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  gates  were  kept  closed  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  An  extra  guard  was  also  marched  to  the  Magazine 
in  Hyde  Park.  Several  detachments  arrived  in  and  near 
London  in  the  course  of  the  day,  consisting  of  the  second 
regiment  of  Life  Guards,  from  Brighton ;  the  Scotch 
Greys,  from  Windsor ;  and  part  of  the  regiment  of  Lan- 
cers, from  Hounslow  and  Hampton  Court,  were  billeted 
in  Chelsea,  Putney,  and  that  neighbourhood.  The  second 
battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  conunand 
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of  Colonel  Lord   Saltoun,  arrived,  by  forced   marclies, 

from  Windsor  and  Brighton.     A  double  guard  "as  like- 
rise  placed  on  duty  at  the  Bank,  and  ordered  to  remain 
bere  the  whole  night. 
Fears  were  entertained  of  riots  on  Tuesday  ei-ening, 

but  though   the   streets  were  crowded  with   disorderly 

persons,  between  whom  and  the  police  there  were  some 

i,   the  latter  soon  succeeded  in   dispersing   the 

rabble,  and  no  affray  of  importance  took  place.     The 

lext  day  confidence  was  restored,  aud  the  funds  rapidly 

recovered. 

Meanwhile,  severe  animadversions  were  passed  in 
nrliament  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  fur  preventing 
lis  Majesty's  visit  to  the  city  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
Dond,  who  began  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
IBul,  "The  King  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects; 

•nd  be  pledged  his  property  and  existence,  that  his  Ma- 
esty  might  have  gone,  unaccompanied  by  guards,  and 

Unarmed,  through  every  street  in  the  metropolis." 

To  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  readily  assented;  but 
^et  he  contended,  as  also  did  Secretary  Peel  in  the  other 
lOUse,  that,  though  tlie  royal  personage  himself  might  be 
i&fe,  his  presence  in  the  city  would  have  been  the  means 
if  bringing  together  a  htwless  assemblage  of  daring 
iliarftctcrs,  bent  upon  riot  and  outrage;  and  that  the  mili- 
8t  have  been  called  in,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
lumult.  Here  the  conversation  ended ;  but  in  the  city 
ihe  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor,  in  writing  to  the  minister 
S  he  did,  without  first  consulting  his  brethren  on  a  mat- 
er of  so  much  importance  to  the  city,  underwent  an 
Inquiry,  and  was  subjected  to  some  strong  censure. 
It  was,  however,  pretty  obvious  now,  tliat  the  adnii- 

■uitratlon  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  liad  sustained  a 
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shock,  and  that  its  continuance  could  not  be  of  long 
duration. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  when  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Goulbum,  moved  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  go  into  a  committee  on  the 
civil  list,  which,  according  to  a  previous  estimate,  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  to  the  annual  sum  of  £970,000 ;  Sir 
Henry  Pamell  moved  as  an  amendment,  ''  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  various  items 
connected  with  the  civil  list,  and  to  report  thereon." 

After  a  long  debate^  the  house  divided,  when  the  num- 
bers were — for  the  amendment  233,  against  it  204 ;  thus 
leaving  ministers  in  a  minority  of  twenty-nine. 

This  terminated  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington ;  and,  on  the  following  evening,  his 
Grace,  soon  after  entering  the  house,  approached  the 
table,  and  said,  '^My  Lordd,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
inform  your  lordAips,  that,  in  consequence  of  what 
occurred  last  night  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  I 
felt  it  right  to  wait  this  mgniing  on  the  King,  and  ten- 
der his  Majesty  the  resignation  of  the  office  which  I 
hold ;  that  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  accept  of  my 
resignation  ;  and  that  I  continue  in  my  present  situation 
only  till  a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed." 

In  the  Lower  House,  a  similar  communication  was  made 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  a  circumstance  followed,  for 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  account.  Lord  Althorp,  having 
suggested  to  Mr.  Brougham  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
postponing  a  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  which 
stood  for  that  evening,  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man gave  a  reluctant  assent  in  these  remarkable  words  : 
"  As  any  change  of  administration  that  may  take  place 
cannot  affect  me,  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
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■lating,  thnt,  if  I  uow  put  off  the  motiou,  it  will  be  unly 
to  the  25th  of  this  month,  ami  no  longer;  for  I  §hall 
jiDsitively  bring  it  forward  then,  whoever  may  be  his 
Majeaty'e  ministers." 

The  next  day,  he  repeated  the  same  declaration  upon 
Sir  Mathew  Wliitc  Ridley's  moving  that  the  considera- 
tion of  election  petitjone  should  be  poiitponed  till  after 
Christinas,  that  time  might  be  given  for  the  completion 
f  the  administration. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
motion,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  by  the  honour- 
Kbie  member,  that  ministers  would  not  be  present.  "  Por 
biinself,  lie  would  may,  that  the  house  could  do  many 
tilings  without  their  assistance  ;  with  every  feeling  of 
rapect  for  the  future  ministers,  generally  speaking,  he 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration." 

The  motion  was  negatived ;  and  two  days  after,  Mr. 
Brougham  was  gazetted  as  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  with  n  peerage.  The  other  ofGces  were  thus 
filled  :  In  tJie  cabinet — Elarl  Grey,  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  president  of  the 
council ;  Lord  Durham,  lord  privy  seal ;  Lord  Melbourne, 
bonie  secretary ;  Lord  Paltnerston,  foreign  secretary ; 
Lord  Goderich,  colonial  secretarj' ;  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
president  of  the  India  board ;  Lord  Auckland,  president 
of  the  board  of  trade,  and  master  of  the  mint ;  Viscount 
.Althorp,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  to  whom  was  added 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  without  office. 

Afembers  of  tlie  government,  not  in  the  cabinet,  were 
tliosc  : — Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Hol- 
land; first  comnuBsioner  of  woods  and  forests,  Hon. 
Agar  Ellis;  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  Sir  Wil- 
4m 
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loughby  Gordon  ;  judge  advocate,  Mr.  Robert  Grant; 
attorney-general,  Mr.  Denman  ;  solicitor-general,  Mr. 
Home  ;  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Marquis  of  Anglesey; 
lord  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  lord  steward, 
the  Marquis  Wellesley;  master  of  the  horse.  Earl  of 
Albemarle ;  paymaster  of  the  forces,  Iiord  John  Russell; 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  ;  postmaster-general,  Duke 
of  Richmond ;  keeper  of  the  great  4seal  of  Scotland,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll ;  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Stanley; 
commander-in-chief.  Lord  Hill;  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Plunkett ;  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Penne- 
father ;  joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  ESdward 
EUice  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice. 

On  this  extraordinary  ministerial  revolution,  so  preg- 
nant with  important  consequences,  we  shall  forbear  giving 
any  opinion  of  our  own,  but  content  ourselves  with  extract- 
ing the  moderate  sentiments  contained  in  the  principal 
journal  of  the  age.  '*  There  has  not  been  within  oar 
memory,"  says  the  Times  of  the  22d  of  November,  "  a 
resignation  of  an  entire  cabinet,  upon  which  public 
opinion  may  be  said  to  have  borne  so  directly  and  bo 
powerfully,  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
colleagues.  It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  no  instance  was  a  change  effected  in  public  opinion  so 
absolute,  so  obvious,  and  so  sudden,  as  that  which  his 
Grace  experienced  within  a  single  fortnight,  which  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  produce  by  his  own  words,  and  to 
disregard  utterly  until  it  struck  and  overwhelmed  him. 

**  So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  in  harmony 
with  the  predominating  spirit  of  the  nation,  he  was  the 
most  popular  of  all  public  servants.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  murmurs  of  a  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  faction. 
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he  lost  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  genernlly, 
by  Ms  Catholic  Bill,  or  his  Dissenter's  Bill  j  while  the 
varoeat  he  hud  afforded  of  a  desire  to  retrench,  even  ' 
before  his  humane  and  considerate  aholit'ion  of  the 
beer-tax,  and  the  credit  he  thus  obtained  as  an  econo- 
mist, down  almost  to  the  eve  of  the  late  luecting  of 
parliament,  were  such,  that  not  more  than  six  weeks 
preceding  his  retirement,  he  never  shewed  himself  to 
the  people  without  being  loudly  cheered. 

"The  revulsion,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  capricious 
oo  the  part  of  the  people  of  England,  The  minister, 
inatead  of  the  national  colours  under  which  he  had 
ecrved  since  his  accession  to  office,  seemed  all  at  once 
to  hoist  an  unconstitutional  ensign,  to  desert  with  it 
to  the  bead-quarters  of  the  borough  system,  and,  to  ag- 
gravate this  unhappy  dereliction,  by  an  attempt,  after 
the  fashion  of  former  times,  to  fix  upon  the  neck  of  the 
country  a  pledge  of  supporting  a  large  amount  of  civil 
list,  inaccessible  to  any  effort  at  alleviation  or  revision, 
daring  the  whole  reign  of  his  present  Majesty. 

"  The  Duke,  tlien,  has  fallen — for  a  fall  it  is  :  there 
is  no  evidence,  (tliough  suspicion  there  may  be,)  that  his 
Grace  would  ever  have  resigned,  if  in  his  power  to 
avoid  it. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
downfall  of  a  man,  celebrated,  esteemed,  admired,  until 
very  lately  endeared  to  his  countrymen,  and,  in  spite  of 
every  failure,  immortal  in  the  records  of  England  and 
of  Europe  ? — the  lesson  is  an  important  one,  for  those 
who  succeed,  in  office,  the  bafSed  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington, 

"  The  exigency  to  which  the  new  ministry  owe  their 
odfoiffaion    to    power,   is   not  one   produced    by   court 
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intrigue,  or  by  mere  party  triumph  i  it  u  Sounded  on 
that  opinion  which  caused  the  overthiow  of  a  goreni- 
ment  hostile  to  reform ;  not  enough  zealous  for  retrench- 
ment ;  and  supposed  to  be,  though  perhaps  unjustly,  not 
quite  impartial,  as  between  the  interests  of  freedom  aad 
prerogative,  ii>  the  concerns  of  foreign  nations. 

^^  By  the  tide  of  opinion,  then,  floated  into  office,  it  is 
upon  it  they  must  continue  to  buoy  themselvesy  or  they 
will  inevitably  perish* 

"  The  composition  of  the  Gr^y  niinistry  is  possibly  as 
good  as  the  present  state  of  parties  would  admit  of;  con- 
fining the  selection  to  public  nien  who  are  likely  to 
agree  on  most  political  questions,  and  especially  in  the 
enforcement  of  those  great  principles  which  constitute 
the  rallying  points  for  all  reflecting  and  disinterested 
minds  in  the  actual  crisis  of  the  world. 

^^  We  do  not  attach  high  importance  to  the  fact,  that 
the  lists  of  new  ministers  in  circulation,  embrace  not 
merely  the  larger  portion  of  the  yet  ascertained  parlia- 
mentary talent  now  existing  in  the  country,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  Loai>  Lyndhurst  and  Mn.  Pbbi,  but  the 
whole  of  it.  Wants  which  have  more  than  once  betrayed 
themselves  among  men  of  considerable  ability  as  public 
speakers,  may,  we  hope,  not  be  chargeable  upon  the  infant 
government ;  we  mean  those  of  sagacity  in  council, 
promptitude  in  aption,  and  steadiness  and  diligence  in 
the  conduct  of  daily,  though  subordinate,  matters  of  admi- 
nistration. It  is,  perhaps,  upon  th^  last  of  these  points, 
even  if  apparently  the  least  momentous,  that  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  might  now  with  some  reason  be 
entertained.  The  Tories  have,  for  almost  half  a  century, 
filled  all  the  offices  under  government;  so  that,  amongst 
many  monopolies  from  which  the  public  interest  has 
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euffercd,  by  no  means  the  least  injurious  has)  been  the 
iiioiioj»uly  of  ofBcial  experience,  tact,  and  rcadineiss,  by  a 
BiDglc  party  iu  tiie  etute,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  fair  share 
«r  it  by  any  and  every  other :  nor  is  the  operation  of 
Euch  a  circumstance  upon  the  course  of  public  busmess, 
luider  a  Wliig  administration,  couiined  to  Uie  mere  slow- 
jieee  or  imperfection  witli  wbich  the  machine  of  state, 
through  the  rawness  of  its  conductors,  moves  on ;  be- 
sides inexperience  in  the  Whig  who  supersedes  the  Tory 
subaltern,  tliere  m»y  be,  from  many  years  of  close  con- 
iirxioD  with  Tory  patrons,  something  not  far  short  of 
treachery  in  the  Tory  underling  who,  from  generosity 
or  indifTercnce/  is  left  in  place,  and  trusted,  when  he 
ought  in  prudence  to  he  superseded. 

■  working  heads  of  departments,  we  feel  a  deli- 
cacy about  prejudicing  any  man.  Lord  Altiiobp  is,  we 
believe,  a  man  of  steady  industry,  as  well  as  sound  good 
■ense.  Lohd  Palmbrston  baa  had  long  experience  at 
the  head  of  a  difficult  department ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  bis  public  speeches,  is  a  man  of  liberal  politics  with 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Lord  Godbrich  has  had 
before  now,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  colonial  affairs, 
to  save  him  the  labour  of  elementary  inquiry  upon  the 
•ubject'i  though  totally  unfit  to  lead  and  govern,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  withhold  from  him  the  praise  of  industry, 
U  well  as  good  temper.  Of  Lord  Melbourne,  our 
home  secretary,  little  more  need  be  said,  than  that,  as 
secretary  for  Ireland,  he  was  not  looked  up  to  for 
•tiperior  energy  or  efficiency,  and  yet  his  present 
:  requires  indefatigable  industry  and  vigour.  Mr. 
Cil.tRLES  Gbant  is  accused  of  indolence;  of  want  of 
ftbUity,  never.  Of  the  remaining  members,  we  may  just 
tbaerve,  that  Lord   Ghey  and  Lord   Brougham    are 
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both  known  to  the  country  more  as  opposition  leaders 
than  as  practical  statesmen,  but  that  they  both  came  into 
power  at  this  moment,  pledged  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner to  their  Sovereign  and  the  country,  as  advocates  of 
the  most  unflinching  retrenchment,  and  of  a  principle 
of  reform  adopted  without  reference  to  its  operation  on 
political  friend  or  foe.  The  new  lord  chancellor  stands 
more  peculiarly  bound  before  the  world,  not  only  to 
parliamentary  reform,  but  to  execute,  on  a  broad  aad 
mighty  scale,  a  plan  of  reform  in  the  jurispmdenee  of 
the  empire.  But  the  first  and  last  object  ct  tolidtiide 
for  the  new  ministry  must  be,  that  they  accede  to  office 
by  capitulation  with  the  people — ^they  must  redress  our 
grievances,  or  be  for  ever  ruined.'' 

The  last  act  of  the  departed  minbtrjr  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  for  supplying  the 
exigency  of  the  government  in  case  of  the  royal  demise. 
On  the  same  evening  that  the  government  suffered  a 
defeat  in  the  Commons,  by  the  loss  of  their  motion 
respecting  the  ci^^l  list,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the 
upper  house,  rose  and  said,  that  the  bill  which  he  was 
about  to  propose,  provided,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  post- 
humous child  of  their  Majesties,  the  Queen  should  be 
its  guardian  and  regent  during  the  minority ;  and  that 
Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  should  be 
the  guardian  and  regent  during  the  minority  of  ha 
daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  now  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  kingdom. 

This  bill  was  read  the  first  time,  conmiitted  as  a 
matter  of  form,  and  without  opposition  received  the 
royal  assent. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  a  special  commission  was  ^•' 
pointed  for  the  trial  of  persons  guilty  of  riotous  and 
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jncendiary  practices  in  the  southern  cotuities.  Great  nutii- 
Iwrs  were  convicted  of  destroying  machinery,  and  rob- 
bing individuals  of  their  property  by  forcible  entry  into 
their  houses.  Several  were  sentenced  to  be  banished ; 
ilomc  for  ever,  others  for  difTerent  terms  of  years  ;  many- 
Were  doomed  to  imprisonment  for  various  periods ; 
others  were  discharged  on  their  own  recognizances  ;- 
■nd  a  few  of  the  most  flagitious  offenders  were  ordered 
fcr  execution.  The  most  praiseworthy  forbearance  was 
throughout  displayed  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown, 
;ia  abstaining  from  prosecution  in  cases  where  any  palli- 
ifttive  circumstances  were  found,  and  where  the  misguided 
|iarties  acted  without  deliberate  malice.  The  lenity  shewn 
to  these  offenders,  however  creditable  to  the  government, 
foiled  of  its  purpose  ;  and  within  a  short  time,  similar 
outrages  occurred,  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  malignity. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  new  species  of  crime  in 
England;  and  shcwa  too  clearly  the  demoralization 
of  a  peasantr}-,  formerly  distinguished  by  subordination, 
industry,  and  sobriety.  It  caimot  be  denied  that  much 
of  the  evil  arose  from  the  want  of  proper  instruction, 
moral  and  religious.  This,  the  trials  of  the  prisoners 
abundantly  proved,  us,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ight  criminals  at  the  Berkshire  assize,  only  twenty- 
|ve  oould  read  and  write ;  thirty-seven  could  read  only  ; 
the  remaining  seventy-six  were  destitute  of  all 
ducation. 

Immediately  before  the  parliamentary  recess,  the  royal 
Ihniily  left  Windsor,  to  spend  the  Christmas  at  Brighton, 
where,  on  the  27th  of  December,  his  Majesty  gave  the 
band  of  his  youngest,  and  only  unmarried  daughter, 
~'iBB  Amelia  Fitxclarence,   to  the  object  of  her  choice, 

c  Lord  Viscount  Fidkland,  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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HowBVBB.  anspiciouB  the  reign  of  William  the  Foiurth 
might  appear,  the  political  horizon  soon  manifested  the 
signs  of  extraordinary  dianges  and  disturbances  all  over 
Europe. 

These  revolutionary  symptoms,  which  began  in  France^ 
and  extended  to  Belgium,  next  broke  out  with  tremen- 
dous effect  in  Poland;  where  the  people,  grown  impa-' 
tient  under  the  oppression  of  the  Grand  Duke  ConaCan- 
tine,  brother  to  Nicholas,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
rose  in  arms  at  Warsaw  on  the  29th  of  November, 
hoisted  the  flag  of  independence,  and  compelled  the 
representative  of  the  czar  to  seek  his  safety  in  fligfat. 
The  insurrection  spread  like  lightning  throughout  the 
provinces ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  at 
once  drawn  from  other  objects  to  this  unequal  contest, 
with  a  fervent  and  general  wish,  but  one  damped  by 
anxious  fear,  for  the  success  of  the  Polish  patriots.  In 
France  and  England  this  sympathy  was  prevalent ;  and 
it  was  eagerly  expected  that  the  government  of  the  two 
countries  would  have  promptly  interposed  in  behalf  of 
a  people  struggling  for  that  liberty  of  which  they  had 
been  cruelly  robbed.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  for 
the  support  of  a  cause,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
excited  almost  universal  interest ;  and,  in  consequence, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  Poland  fell  again  under  the  yoke 
of  Russia.  The  sole  concern  of  the  great  members  of 
the  European  family  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  the  affain 
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of  Belgium  ;  aiid  as  the  court  of  Petersburg  took  a  part 
in  the  settlement  uf  the  subsUtiDg  differenccB  between 
the  King  of  the  N'utherlauds  and  the  refractorjr  Brabaiit- 
ers ;  the  other  allied  powers,  unwilling  to  give  offence 
to  their  imperial  colleague,  abandoned  unhappy  Poland 
to  her  fate.  They  were  not,  however,  very  fortunute  in 
their  work  of  mediation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  though 
their  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  London,  the  longer 
ibe  conference  deliberated,  the  leas  satisfaction  they  gave 
to  either  of  the  conflicting  parties.  Like  the  anarch  of 
the  chaotic  deep,  these  umpires  by  their  decisions  only 
embroiled  the  fray.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  governed  Belgium  as  the  representative  of  his 
father,  retired  to  England,  and  endeavoured  to  procure 
bimself  elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  Brabant ;  but, 
instead  of  gainiog  the  crown,  he  and  hia  whole  family 
rere  proscribed,  by  a  decree  of  the  provisional  govem- 
ncnt  at  Brussels.  Still  the  conference  of  the  five 
lowers  in  London  pursued  their  labours,  and,  at  the 
slose  of  the  year,  declared,  in  a  protocol,  that  the  union 
if  Belgium  and  Holland  was  destroyed  ;  that  the  rights 
if  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Germanic  con- 
lederation,  over  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  were  inviolate ; 
ftat,  after  the  '20th  of  January,  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  should  bo  free;  and  that  the  Belgians  should 
refrain  from  all  hostilities.  These  conditions  were 
rejected — that  respecting  Luxemburg,  by  the  government 
Brussels ;  and  the  other,  for  i^ening  the  Scheldt, 
by  the  Dutch.  Now,  it  certainly  did  appear  very  extra- 
im'dinary,  that  England  should  become  u  party  to  tbe 
ntrafture  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  after  having,  on  so  mauy 
ircasioDH,  taken  up  arms  to  prevent  an  act  which,  if 
nnied  into  effect,  must  inevitably  prove  the  ruin  of 
4> 
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Holland^  and,  by  consequence,  be  hardly  less  injurious  to 
this  country.  The  immediate  result  would  be,  the  sud- 
den elevation  of  Antwerp  to  a  superiority  over  Amster- 
dam, and  make  her  a  formidable  rival  of  London — the 
very  objects  which  the  emperor  Joseph  had  in  view,  when 
he  held  the  sovereignty  of  Brabant ;  and  which  the 
French  republicans  first,  and  Buonaparte  afterwards, 
aimed  at,  when  the  ambition  of  universal  dominion  set 
the  obligations  of  national  morality  and  the  faith  of 
treaties  at  defiance.  It  is  true,  that  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  revolution  in  France,  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  was  openly  insisted  upon  by  the  assembly, 
and  as  firmly  resisted  by  the  English  ministry;  there 
were,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  men  of  great  name 
and  influence,  advocates  for  yielding  up  this  point,  as  an 
article  not  worth  the  hazardous  chance  of  a  war.  It  is 
observable,  that  his  present  Majesty,  when  this  very  sub- 
ject came  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1793,  strenuously  and  most  ably  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  Scheldt  closed,  for  the  preservation 
of  our  Dutch  ally  against  the  encroachments  of  France ; 
because,  as  he  justly  stated,  were  Antwerp  to  become, 
as  it  once  was,  a  mart  of  foreign  commerce,  nothing 
could  hinder  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  the  French 
dominion,  whether  monarchical  or  republican. 

If  there  was  any  justice  in  this  conduct  at  those  times 
and  under  such  circumstances,  it  became  an  imperative 
duty,  upon  the  principles  of  national  faith,  in  the  present 
case,  when  Belgium,  which  had  been  united  to  Holland 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty  formed  and  guaranteed  by  the  allied 
powers,  now  broke  off  the  connexion,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  Dutch  sovereign  and  people.  Granting 
that  the  junction  of  the  two  3tate8  was  impolitic  in  the 
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first  instance,  the  act  did  not  proceed  from  tlie  prince 
ho  was  now  made  to  suffer  by  it,  but  from  the  con- 
federated potentates,  whose  ministers  were  at  this  time 
assembled  in  London,  to  sanction  the  separation,  and  to 
take  care  that  neither  party  should  be  injured  by  the 
division.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that,  instead  of 
conducting  this  unpleasant  concern  with  a  strict  regard 
to  the  principles  of  equity,  they  were  actuated  by  motives 
of  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded  policy,  which  they  dared 
not  avow,  and  could  with  difficulty  conceal.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  embarmssment,  dissatisfaction,  and 
jealousy,  lengthened  out  the  proceedings,  and  multiplied 
the  decisions,  till  the  word  protocol  became  a  term  of 
ridicule ;  a  term,  in  the  diplomatic  vocabulary,  for  pro- 
tracted consultation,  and  indeterminate  conclusion.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  at 
the  re-assembling  of  parliament,  after  the  recess  on  the 
3d  of  February ;  and  our  domestic  policy  at  the  same 
time  was  in  a  still  more  unsettled  and  precarious  cniidi- 
tion.  Ireland  was  now  rapidly  approaching  to  a  crisis 
threatening  to  terminate  either  in  convulsion  or  separa- 
tion. On  tne  8th  of  January,  a  proclamation  appeared 
at  Dublin,  for  putting  down  a  new  society  called  "  The 
General  Association  of  Ireland."  This  was  followed, 
two  days  afterwards,  by  another;  the  object  of  which 
■was,  to  root  out  a  hot-bed  of  sedition  held  under  the 
epccious  designation  of  "  public  breakfasts,"  at  which 
the  most  mischievous  schemes  were  devised,  and  trea- 
sonable speeches  uttered,  to  raise  a  ferment  in  the  public 
mind.  Finally,  the  viceroy  put  fsrth  a  proclamation, 
the  intent  of  which  was,  to  prevent  all  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  O'Connell's  projects  to  revolu- 
tioai^e  Ireland;   and  the  magistrates  of  Dublin  second- 
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ing  the  government  with  energy,  dispersed  a  committee 
that  had  assembled  to  arrange  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  O'Connell  was  arrested  by  the  chief  constable 
of  police,  for  having  attended  two  meetings,  which  had 
been  expressly  prohibited  by  government.  On  appear- 
ing before  the  magistrates,  he  commenced  a  violent 
harangue  against  their  authority,  and  a  still  more  furious 
denunciation  on  the  government  under  whom  they  acted. 
This  scene  terminated  in  the  agitator's  being  admitted  to 
bail,  himself  in  one  thousand  pounds,  and  two  sureties 
in  five  hundred  pounds  each.  Some  others  were  arrested, 
and  held  to  bail ;  the  whole  party  being  bound  to  appear 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  first  day  of  the 
ensuing  term. 

Unappalled  by  these  measures,  and  relying  upon  the 
influence  which  he  had  gained  over  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
population,  O'Connell  next  ventured  to  take  a  more 
daring  stride  towards  the  attainment  of  absolute  power. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
were  prosecuting  him  and  his  associates  for  seditious 
practices,  the  demagogue  had  the  temerity  to  urge 
his  countrymen  to  the  ruinous  proceeding  of  an  attack 
upon  conmiercial  credit,  by  a  run  on  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land. In  this  desperate  project,  however,  he  failed;  for 
the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  foreseeing,  that,  if  such 
frantic  counsel  should  be  only  partially  adopted^  the 
total  destruction  of  all  confidence  between  men  must 
inevitably  ensue,  and  nothing  but  a  frightful  state  of 
anarchy  overspread  the  land.  By  a  timely  combination 
of  the  banking,  mercantile,  and  trading  interests,  the 
fatal  mischief  was  averted ;  but  the  very  contrivance  of 
it  clearly  marked  the  malignancy  of   the    mind   from 
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irhence  it  emanated.  In  England  also  the  eymptams  of 
diaalTection  and  insubordination  were  portentoue  of  effects 
little  leas  alarming  tlian  those  which  darkened  the  otlior 
part  of  tlie  empire.  Such  was  the  Bituiition  of  affairs, 
when  the  meeting  of  parliament  excited  imiveri^al  expec- 
tation, and  drew  upon  ministers  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  public.  The  first  notice  given,  was  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, announcing  a  bill  for  amending  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  estates  and  effects  of  bankrupts. 

The  next  notice  was  of  still  greater  importance.  Earl 
Gbet,  on  presenting  several  petitions  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  said,  that,  though  his  opinions  did  not 
go  the  length  that  some  of  them  did  on  that  subject,  still, 
in  the  great  principle  of  that  measure,  he  entirely  and 
deddedly  concurred.  Though  himself  and  his  colleagues 
bad,  since  their  accession  to  office,  been  occupied  with 
matters  of  great  and  varied  interest,  yet  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  framing  a  plan,  which  they  were  persuaded 
would  prove  efficient,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that 
prudent  consideration  with  which  such  a  measure  should 
he  accompanied.  Tlie  earl  concluded  with  stating,  that 
the  plan  about  to  be  proposed  had  met  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  government. 

Viscount  Melbourne,  followed  his  leader  ivith  observ- 
ing, that  he  was  sure  the  measure  that  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, would  perfectly  fulfd  the  just  expectations  of  the 
people,  without  exciting  the  fears  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  reform.  It  was  also,  his  lordahip  said,  the 
intention  of  government  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland. 

The  proceeding  adopted  by  LordALTiioBP  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  corresponded  with  that  of  Earl  Grey  ;  but 
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fab  lordship  stated  tfae 

explicitly,  and  U  gita^ber 

of  the  exAtqaer  saidyhe  niae  to 

his  Bfajesty's  govcmmait  woold  fae 

the  plan^  by  whkh  Umj  piopoid  to 

sentatioD,  on  the  first  of  Ifaidi.     He 

state,  that  government  had  drtrwiifJ 

John  Russbu,  the  paymaster  of  Ike 

the  question  forward.     The  noUe  loid 

for  that  task,  in  oonseqoenoe  of  Ae  ahiiity 

▼erance  which  he  had  displayed  in  Ae 

in  days  when  it  was  mipopalar.    Hia 

proposed  varioiis  partial  ^neasores  oF 

partial  measures  were  looked  npoa  nnfammaMj  ; 

therefore,  when  the  cause  was  prosperonsy  Ike 

mcnt  thought  that  the  noble  lord  was  the  fittest 

to  take  the  lead  in  this  business,  and  to  introduoe  a 

measure  of  fiill  and  efficient  reform,  instead  of  the  paitial 

ones  which  he  had  hitherto  suggested. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Sir  Charles  WethereO, 
whether  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  to  whom  was  dele^ 
gated  the  duty  of  introducing  the  measure  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  was  a  member  of  the  government  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said  he  would  answer  at  once,  that  his 
noble  friend  was  not  a  member  of  the  government ;  hot 
if  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  meant  to  imply 
by  his  question,  that  the  plan  of  reform,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House,  had  not  the  full  concurrence  of  the  govern- 
ment, one  and  all,  he  was  completely  in  error.  The 
course  was  not  without  precedent,  as  Mr.  Burke,  when 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  brought  forward  his  famous  plan 
for  the  reform  of  the  civil  expenditure  of  the  country. 

On  the  following  day,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
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introduced  the  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list,  which, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  difTered  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  preceding  administration,  except  in  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  articles  :  the  substance  remained  tlie  same, 
and,  instead  of  the  reduction  that  had  been  generally 
expected,  the  whole  saving  amounted  to  no  more  than 
£20,000.  But  if  the  King's  ministers  gained  little  credit 
by  their  system,  the  King  himself  obtained  an  increase 
of  popularity  by  hia  conduct  on  the  occasion.  Lord 
Althorp,  after  noticing  the  allowance  of  £54,000  which 
had  been  made  to  Queen  Charlotte,  said  it  was  proposed 
to  have  granted  the  like  gum  to  lier  present  Majesty ; 
lut  that,  when  he  submitted  it  to  the  King,  his  Majesty, 
with  that  desire  not  to  increase  the  public  burdens  which 
was  so  honourable  to  him,  refused  to  sanction  the  mea- 
sure. Under  other  circumstances,  added  his  lordship, 
ministers  might  have  been  compelled  to  do  otherwise. 
They  had,  however,  the  happiness  to  serve  a  master,  who 
1  not  only  ready  to  listen  to  every  recommendation 
.  On  their  part,  but  also  himself  to  suggest  what  he  thought 
night  be  of  advantage  to  the  people.  This  disposition 
of  his  Majesty  it  was,  that  had  caused  the  commeucement 
of  his  reign  to  be  hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction,  and 
which  would  render  him,  to  the  end  of  it,  one  of  the  most 
popular  monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

On  the  I  Ith  of  the  same  month,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchcijuer,  in  bringing  forward  the  budget,  began  with 
Numerating  two  hundred  and  ten  places  under  govcrn- 
t,  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce,  or  abolish  alto- 
gether. These  reductions,  the  noble  lord  said,  would 
leave  a  surplus  revenue  of  £300,000,  which  he  considered 
t8  much  too  low.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  state 
llie  taxes  he  meant  to  reduce;  the  first  of  which  was. 
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tobacco^  both  raw  and  manufactured ;  and  the  next  tax 
to  be  reduced  was^  that  on  newspapers ;  the  imposts  to 
be  abolished  were  on  sea-borne  coals,  on  tallow  candles, 
on  printed  calicoes,  and  on  glass  ;  the  whole  amounting 
to  four  millions :  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  it 
was  proposed  to  equalize  the  duty  on  all  foreign  wines, 
including  that  of  the  Cape,  at  the  rate  of  58.  6d.  a 
gallon  ;  the  tax  upon  timber,  whether  imported  from  the 
Baltic  or  Canada,  was  also  deemed  capable  of  a  consi- 
derable addition.  The  next  object  of  taxation  was  one 
penny  per  pound  on  raw  cotton,  allowing  a  drawback, 
on  exports.  He  intended  also  to  lay  a  tax  upon  passen- 
gers in  steam-boats,  according  to  the  distances ;  lastly, 
the  noble  lord  proposed  a  duty  of  one  half  per  cent  on 
all  bonajide  transfers  of  funded  property,  and  the  same 
upon  sales  of  land.  By  these  several  means,  his  lordship 
calculated  there  would  be  a  surplus  revenue  of  £450,000, 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  reductions.. 

This  financial  scheme  gave  general  dissatisfaction.  It 
excited  wonder,  that  tobacco,  a  foreign  weed,  should  be 
accounted  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  meet  with  indul- 
gence, while  articles  of  necessity  were  still  suffered  to 
bear  a  heavy  impost.  Newspapers  also,  being  objects  of 
luxury,  came  under  the  same  description,  and  were 
thought  more  deserving  of  an  additional  tax  than  a  reduc- 
tion. The  proposed  new  duties,  and  alterations  of  exist- 
ing ones,  however,  elicited  most  opposition. 

As  soon  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  dis- 
closed the  contents  of  his  budget,  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the 
city  members,  rose,  and  declared  that  the  proposed  tax 
upon  funded  property  would  spread  general  alarm  and 
dismay.  Sir  Robert  Peel  followed  to  the  same  purport, 
and  said,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  public  faith, 
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■n<l  tarnish  tlie  reputalion  of  the  country.  This  senti- 
tneiit  was  so  general,  that,  three  days  afterwards,  minis- 
B  gave  up  this  part  of  their  plan,  and  stated^  that  tliey 
tfiould  retain,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  duties  upon  tobacco  and 
glass.  Tlie  proposed  tax  upon  steam  navigation  was 
ilso  abandoned  )  and  when  that  upon  timber  cante  under 
consideration  in  committee,  minigtern  were  left  in  a 
ninority  of  forty-six,  the  numbers  being  236  against  190, 
pn  the  division.  I'he  equalixation  of  the  wine  duties, 
sod  the  tax  upon  cotton  wool,  were  also  resisted  with  so 
tnucli  vigour,  both  in  aiid  out  of  parliament,  that  the 
financial  scheme  was  completely  broken  up,  and  no  other 
substituted  in  its  stead  during  the  session. 

On  the  first  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  fof- 
IVard  the  important  measure  of  parliamentary  reform. 
After  some  observations  on  the  policy  and  expediency 
of  bringing  the  state  of  the  representation  under  revi- 
sion, the  noble  lord  proceeded  to  explain  tlie  nature  of 
&e  plan  which  his  Majesty's  government  bad  agreed  In 
toroposiug  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject. 
"  The  principal  g;rievances,  he  said,  of  wliich  the  people 
Mn^Jftined  were  three  :  first,  tlic  notninatlon  of  candidates  by 
^kdividuals :  secondly,  election  by  close  corporations  ;  and, 
"kirdly,  electioneering  expenses.  Wilh  regard  lo  tlie  lirBt,  where 
s  ibund  that  boroughs  contained  but  few  inhabitants,  and 
^^  e  the  elective  franchise  was  only  a  means  of  enabhng  indi- 
vidualg  to  send  representatives  to  tliat  house,  it  would  be  right 
deprive  those  persons  of  that  power,  by  taking  away  the 
'  '     from  such  boroug^ii.      It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that 


•very  borough  whose  population  did  not  amount  to 
ABna,  according  "         


thou- 
of  1821,  should  be  deprived  of 
le  privilege  of  wnduig  representatives  to  parliament,  which 
leasure  would  disfrandiise  sixty  boroughs.  Of  forty-seven 
nroughi,  tli^  population  of  which  was  only  four  thousand  each, 
was  proposed  that  they  should  send  only  one  member.  Wey- 
loutb.  which  now  sent  four,  would  in  Future  send  but  two.  The 
cncml  result  would  be — the  disfrancbiseoient  of  the  sixty 
Brottglu  would  take  away  119  members,  which,  with  those 
4o 
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taken  from  the  forty-seven  boroughs,  and  the  two  from  Wey- 
mouth, would  give  a  total  of  168  members  deprived  of  seats. 
The  mode  of  extending  the  elective  franchise  was  proposed  to 
be  as  follows  :  every  householder,  rated  at  £10  a  year,  to  pos- 
sess the  right  of  voting ;  persons  at  present  possessing  that 
right,  not  to  be  deprived  of  it,  provided  they  actually  resided  m 
the  borough.  With  regard  to  non-residents,  they  were  at 
present  the  cause  of  so  much  -expense  and  bribery,  that  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  they  snould  retain  the  privilege. 
With  respect  to  the  elective  franchise  for  counties,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  copyholders,  possessing  property  rated  at  £10  a 
year,  as  well  as  persons  holding  leases  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£50,  and  to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  years,  should  be  entitled 
to  a  vote.  This  plan  would  cause  a  reduction  of  168  mem- 
bers of  that  house ;  but  it  was  not  intended  to  fill  up  all  the 
vacancies  thus  created.  It  was  proposed  that  seven  towns 
now  unrepresented,  namely,  Manchester  and  Salford — Birming- 
ham and  Ashtead — Leeds — Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Wool- 
wich— Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  Sedgeley — Sheffield — and 
Sunderland,  and  the  two  Wearmouths — should  each  return  two 
members.  It  was  also  proposed  that  twenty  other  towns,  of 
inferior  importance,  should  each  send  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. There  was  a  great  portion  of  the  metropolis,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand,  were  wholly 
unrepresented ;  it  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  give  them  the 
right  of  electing  eight  members.  It  was  also  proposed  to  make 
an  addition  of  two  members  each  to  twenty-seven  of  the  larger 
counties,  containing  not  less  than  150,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
also  intended  to  give  an  additional  member  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  present  imperfect 
mode  of  voting  at  .elections.  In  order  to  remedy  the  existing 
evils,  it  was  proposed  that  all  the  electors  for  boroughs,  cities, 
and  towns,  should  be  registered ;  the  list  to  be  placed  on  the 
church-door,  and  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the  returning 
officer  of  the  borough  to  hold  a  court,  and  hear  the  claims 
of  those  persons  whose  votes  were  called  in  question.  He 
should  then  publish  this  list,  which  was  to  become  the  election 
roll  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  next  intended  to  limit  the 
duration  of  the  poll  to  two  days ;  and  hopes  were  entertained, 
that  in  time  the  most  populous  boroughs  would  be  polled  in 
one  day.  The  noble  mover  then  brought  under  consideration 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
counties  with  regard  to  the  election  of  members.  It  was  sug- 
gested, that  the  churchwardens  should  make  out  lists  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote,  and  affix  the  same  to  the  church  door, 
and  that  a  person  should  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  assize. 
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to  make  a  circuit  llirough  the  while  county  once  a  ynar.  to 
MItle  the  rights  of  voters.  The  list,  when  completed.  Co  be 
trnnMnilletl  lo  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  carolment,  and  to  con- 
ftitute  the  electors  of  llie  following  year.  To  obviate  the  great 
expense  incurred  by  county  elections,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
^II  should  be  taken  in  separate  districts,  to  be  decided  at 
the  quarter-sessions,  and  that  the  arrangement  should  undergo 
change  for  the  space  of  two  years.  It  was  intended  that  the 
poll  should  last  three  days,  and  that  on  the  sixth  day  the 
riieriff  should  declare  on  whom  the  election  had  fallen.  The 
districts  were  to  be  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  ibe  counties, 
so  that  no  elector  would  have  to  go  more  than  fifteen  miles  to 
tender  his  vote.  To  arrange  these  districts,  commissioners  of 
the  privy  council  were  to  be  named  by  his  Majesty,  to  see  that 
the  business  was  properly  done  ;  and  who  were  also  to  be  em- 

e)wered,  when  the  number  of  electors  by  the  proposed  rcgu- 
tions  should  be  too  small  in  any  borough,  lo  make  an 
addition  from  the  adjoining  parishes.  These  commissioners 
rould  be  required  to  report  their  proceedings  to  his  Majesty 
a  council,  who  would  cause  public  proclamation  to  be  made 
iof  the  mode  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  counties  had  been 
vfTecIed,  and  how  the  deficiency  in  ^lectors  for  boroughs  had 
ibeeii  supplied.  Tlie  noble  lord  stated,  that,  according  to  the 
'present  plan,  the  man  who  acquired  a  vote  for  any  city,  town, 
or  borough,  would  not  have  a  right  to  vote  also  for  the  county. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
freeholders,  government  being  aware  that  even  the  forty  shil- 
ling freeholders  were  well  qualified  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  that  it  was  by  enabling  small  proprietors  to  vote,  tliBt 
they  should  give  that  extended  basis  to  the  representation 
nrhicli  it  was  desirable  ihat  it  should  [>ossess.  His  lordship 
ten  read  a  list  of  the  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  ;  and  next, 
if  (hose  whtcli  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  member. 
With  regard  to  Wales,  it  was  intended  to  unite  different 
places,  and  to  create  a  new  district  of  Inroughs,  to  letuni 
together  one  member  additional  for  the  principality. 

On  the  state  of  Scotland,  his  lordship  said,  that  thcquali- 
ficatioQ  to  vote  for  counties  would  be,  the  ownership  of  land 
■or  houses  worth  £10  a  year,  or  holding  as  tenant  at  the  annual 
Wac  of  £50,  on  lease  for  19 -years  or  upwards;  for  burghs, 
the  occupancy  of  a  dwelling-house  of  £10  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  Ireland,  it  was  proposed,  that  occupancy  la 
the  amount  of  £10  per  annum  should  give  a  right  to  vole  for 
the  boroughs;  and  that  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Waterford, 
owing  to  their  increasing  prosperity,  should  each  return  an 
kddltbnal  member. 


I 
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'Hie  noble  lord  concluded  widi  ttating,  thai  thonghy  iiMtaMl 
of  658  memben,  of  wluch  the  House  i^  Commons  now  eon- 
sisted,  the  tdtal  number  woald  hereeftu'  be  596 ;  yet  there 
would  be  at  least  500,000  persons  added  16  the  number  of 
those  who  now  exercised  the  eteotife  ftanehiie. 


The  niotion,  having  been  aeoonded,  waa  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Inglis^  member  for  the  university  of  Okford, 
who  contended  that  the  jdan  m^aat  revolution^  and  not 

reform. 

The  debate  was  then  continued  by  rqpeated  adjourn- 
ments from  day  to  day;  during  whidi^  the  whole  atrungth 
of  the  house  was  brought  into  action  upon  the  question^ 
till  the  Oth^  when  leave  waa  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  En^and 
and  Wales.  Leave  was  also  given  to  bring  in  bills  to 
amend  the  representation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

On  the  14th,  the  first  bill  was  brought  in,  and 
read ;  when  the  noble  mover  said,  that  some  few  alter- 
ations had  been  since  made  in  one  or  two  instances,  by 
joining  certain  large  suburbs  with  the  adjacent  towns. 

On  the  2l8t,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved, 
when  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  one  of  the  members  for  Corn- 
wall, concluded  a  long  and  able  speech  with  moving  as 
an  amendment,  that  it  should  be  read  that  day  six 
months.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  the  question  was 
adjourned  till  the  following  day,  when  several  members 
having  delivered  their  opinions.  Lord*  John  Russell,  at  a 
late  hour,  defended  the  bill,  and  replied  at  great  length 
to  the  arguments  by  which^it  had  been  assailed.  The 
house  then  divided,  when  there  appeared  for  the  amend- 
ment, 301 — against  it,  302 ;  leaving  the  victor  with  the 
majority  of  one  only — ^which  in  all  ordinary  cases  would 
have  been  accounted  a  defeat,  yet,  on  this  momentous 
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occasion,    it    was    cheered   as    a  triumph,    and    the   hill 
cirtlered  to  be  cunmiitted  on  the  Nth  of  April. 

During  the  ogitaliou  of  this  greiit  question,  innumer- 
ahle    petitions    poured    into    hoth    houses,    in    favour  of  J 
{Mirliameiitary  reform ;    all   of  them   approving  of  the 
pending  measure  in  the  general  outline,  but  many  com-   ' 
plaining  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that,  to  ren- 
der it  perfectly  satisfactory,  vote  by  ballot  and  universal  \ 
suffrage  were  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqner 
brought  douTi  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  following 
message  from  the  King : — 

"  William  R, — His  Majesty,  trusting  to  the  affectionate 
regard  of  his  faitliful  CommoDB,  both  for  his  Majesty  and  lor 
the  Queen,  recommends  (o  their  immediate  consideration,  the 
making  such  a  provision  as  may  be  adequate  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  her  Majesty's  royal  dignity,  in  case  she  should  survive 
his  Mnjesly." 

The  royal  message  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  next  day,  when  the  house  having  gone 
into  B  committee.  Lord  Althorp  rose,  and  said, 

"  It  becomes  my  duty  to  state  what  the  government  pro- 
poses as  a  provision  for  her  Majesty,  should  she  survive  the 
King :  Olid  in  doing  so,  I  apprehend  there  will  be  no  difference 
of  opinion -on  tiie  subject,  for  i  am  sure  all  parlies  will  concur 
in  any  measure  tendmg  to  ihe  personal  comfort  of  the  Sove- 
reign: and  I  am  e(|ually  certain  thai  the  same  feeling  per- 
vades the  house  in  regard  lo  her  Majesty,  who,  during  the 
whole  time  in  which  she  has  been  here,  has  conducted  herself 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  endear  her  to  the  people  of  England, 
The  proposition  i  have  to  submit  is  founded  on  precedency. 
The  aower  voted  to  (he  Queens  of  George  II.  and  George  III. 
was  £100,000  for  Ufe.  Queen  Caroline  had  assigned  lo  her 
Somerset  House  aa  a  town  residence,  and  a  part  of  Windsor 
Castle  as  n  country  residence.  The  only  question  in  the  pre- 
sent case  will  be,  as  to  the  town  residence,  for  Bushy  Park 
ha*  already  been  selecUd  by  her  Majesty  for  her  country  resi- 
dence.    Under  all  circurostaaces,  it  has  been  considered  most 
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advisable  to  assign  Marlborough  House  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Queen.  I  therefore  mo?e  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  there  be  granted  as  a  provision  for  her 
Majesty,  in  case  of  her  survivmg  the  Kin^,  the  swn  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  life,  to  support  her 
royal  dignity ;  and  that  Bushy  Park  and  Marlborough  House 
be  also  assigned  as  residences  for  her  Majesty  during  her  life."* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
but,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  turn  which  the  great 
question  of  reform  took,  nothing  further  was  done  in 
this  business  in  the  present  parliament. 

On  Monday  the  18th,  Lord  John  Russell  concluded 
an  elaborate  and  energetic  speech,  with  moving  the  order 
of  the  day,  that  the  house  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  representation  of  England  and  Wales. 

Upon  this,  General  Gascoyne,  member  for  Liverpool, 
rose,  and  maintained  that  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  was 
totally  different  from  the  one  which  the  noble  author 
had  first  introduced.  When  his  lordship  first  brought 
forward  the  measure,  he  proposed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  representatives  for  Scotland,  and  to  diminish 
the  number  of  those  for  England  by  no  less  than  sixty- 
two  members :  whereas  now,  he  proposed  to  cut  off 
thirty-one  only. 

The  gallant  general,  having  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 

the  changes  which  had  taken   place   in   the  projected 

scheme,   and  inferred  from  thence  that  there  was  no 

stable  principle  in  it,  moved^ 

''That  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  total  number  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to  parliament  for 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales, 
ought  not  to  be  diminished." 

This  motion  produced  a  vehement  and  contentious  de- 
bate, which  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day^  when  the 
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house  dUided  on  the  origiaal  motion,  which  was  nega- 
tived ;  the  numbers  being  for  the  bill  as  it  stood,  291  — 
and  for  General  Gascoyne's  proposition,  299 ;  thua  leav- 
ing ministers  tn  a  tniaority  of  eight,  upon  an  essential 
pMnt  of  their  bill. 

Oil  the  21st  Sir  Richard  Vyvjan  concluded  a  very- 
caustic  speech,  with  asking  the  chancellor  of  the  exchc- 
querj  "  Whether  it  wiib  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  to  proceed  with  the  bill,  or  to  advitse  the  King 
to  dissolve  this  parliament,  because  the  house  bad  not 
consented  to  reduce  the  number  of  English  represen- 
tatives ?" 

Lord  Althorp  said,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
ill  snswer  to  the  honourable  baronet's  question,  that, 
having  taking  into  consideration  the  necessary  effect  and 
consequences  of  the  vote  of  the  House  the  other  night,  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  goverumeut  tu  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  my 
duty  to  give  any  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  honour- 
able b&runet*s  tjuestion." 

N't)  doubt,  however,  remained  that  a  dissolution  had 
already  been  determined  by  the  cabinet ;  and  the  follow- 
ing day  decided  the  fate  of  the  first  parliament  of  William 
the  Fourth,  after  a  duration  of  six  months  only. 

But  though  it  was  generally  known  that  the  ministry 
liad  persuaded  the  King  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people  on  this  question,  it  was  not  expected  that 
bis  Majesty  would  execute  that  object  in  person ;  pre- 
mature dissolutions,  under  circumstances  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure, haviug  always,  since  the  reign  of  Ciiarles  the 
First,  been  performed  by  commission.  In  the  present 
anomalous  case,  the  King,  of  his  otvn  accord,  resolved  to 
deviate  froDi  the  ordinary  usage,  in  order  to  shew  the 
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perfect  confidence  which  he  reposed  ia  his  minitten^ 
and  his  approval  of  their  measures. 

At  half  past  two  o'dock  on  Fridayt  flie  qpeaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  took  the  chair^  when 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  rose  and  said,  that,  as  they  weie  on  die 
eveof  adkMK>lutkmyhewisbed  toflukeafEvvohsenrations.  His 
Msjesty's  ministersy  he  laidy  had,  for  the  first  time  during  bmbj 
years,  after  the  vote  of  the  preceding  nig^t,  which  hmderad 
them  from  bringing  forward  the  oidnance  ertimstss,  detennined 
to  dissolve  the  parliament.  It  ni|^t  bai^pen,  however,  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  that  they  would  have  bitteily  to  repent 
the  course  they  had  taken.  Lst  them  took  well  men  to  the 
awful  responsirality  wliich  they  inearred,  when  diey  adojrted 
measures  that  mi^t  compromise  tfie  safety  irf  their  families, 
their  property,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  th^n.  It  was  oselesi 
to  disguise  thie  fact,  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  levoliitiDn. 
Ministeis  had  proceeded  in  their  preeent  conns,  to  caldi  st 
popularity — a  fleeting,  uncertain  popularity,  which  could  not  be 
depended  on  for  an  hour.  He  would  tell  them  on  what  grounds 
they  had  come  into  power  :  there  was  in  the  last  two  years  an 
influential  party  of  men,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  house.  They  wanted  to  see  a  strong  body  of  effi- 
cient persons  in  the  government.  They  saw  with  regret,  that 
motions  made  for  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  country  were 
defeated ;  they  lamented  that  all  motions  of  that  nature  were 
rendered  useless.  Ministers  knew  as  ^ell  as  he  did,  that  they 
came  into  power  through  the  weight  of  the  body  of  men  of 
whom  he  was  then  speaking.  It  was  that  body,  and  not  the 
present  ministers,  who  turned  out  the  preceding  ministry.  He 
would  tell  them  also,  that  it  was  not  reform  that  eflected  the 
change.  It  was  neither  that  question,  nor  the  declaration  of 
the  noble  duke,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  which 
effected  the  removal  of  the  late  cabinet.  No ;  it  was  the  general 
wish  of  the  country,  that  its  distressed  situation  should  be 
inquired  into— it  was  the  desire,  the  anxious  desire,  of  those 
who  complained  of  the  misfortunes  under  which  the  nation 
laboured,  that  those  calamities  should  be  investigated  and 
remedied ;  it  was  these  feelings  that  produced  a  change  of 
administration.  But  it  could  not  escape  observation,  that  the 
present  men  had  not  done  6ne  thing  to  satisfy  the  public  expec- 
tations. They  were  the  most  incapable,  the  most  inconsistent 
body  of  men  that  ever  attempted  to  govern  a  g^eat  country ; 
making  and  moulding  measures  one  day,  and  altering  and 
abandoning  them  the  next.     Even  that  very  bill  of  reform  was 
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to  b«  withdrawn,  because  mioisters  would  not  allow  men  to  voto 
thai  England  should  continue  to  send  the  same  Tiiimber  of 
uembers  to  parliament  as  at  present.  Tlie  prBsciil  minJEters,  he 
admitted,  look  office  with  the  Teelings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moaa  ill  their  favour ;  and  they  well  knew,  that,  without  sucli 
favour,  they  had  not  a  majority  of  their  own  party.  They  were 
tried,  and  (bund  wanting;  and  now,  finding  that  they  could 
not  secure  a  majority,  they  dissolved  paTliament,  on  a  (lueatioa 
of  great  and  general  excitement,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  themselves  in  power. 

The  honourable  baronet  next  took  a  view  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  concluded  with  saying,  that 

If  ministers  ultimately  carried  their  reform  bill,  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  would  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
advantages  given  to  the  Catliolics  over  the  Protestants  in  the 
representation  of  that  country :  that  a  succession  of  changes 
would  rapidly  succeed,  to  the  destruction  of  the  funded  property 
and  that  of  the  church,  which  probably  would  end  in  the  sub- 
Tsrsion  of  the  monarchy  itself. 

Whilst  the  report  of  the  can  no  n  announced  the 
approach  of  the  King,  Sir  Robert  Peel  claimed  the  atten- 
tiuii  of  the  Iiou.sc,  to  the  same  purport  as  the  preceding 
speaker — hut  the  tumult  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not 
at  first  obtain  a  hearing  ;  upon  nhich  he  eaid, 

[f  thnt  were  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  in 
future,  let  the  people  of  England  beware  of  the  consequence. 
If  their  reformed  parliament  was  to  be  elected,  if  the  "  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,"  were  to  be  passed,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  there 
would  Uien  be  established  one  of  the  wurst  despotiams  that  ever 
existed.  They  would  have,  a  parliament  of  mob  demagogues, 
not  a  parliament  of  wise  and  prudent  men.  At  that  moment, 
■Dciety  was  wholly  disoi^nized  in  the  west  of  Ireland :  and 
ihat  aisorganization  was  mpidly  extending  elsewhere.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  instead  of  doing  their  duty,  and  calling  for 
iBMBures  to  secure  life  and  property  from  sanguinary  Wba- 
liant,  ministers,  anxious  only  to  protect  themselves,  had  recourse 
to  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  The  powers  of  the  crown  had 
ceased,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  no  longer  be  an  object  of  fair  am- 
otion with  any  consistent  man  to  enter  into  the  public  service. 

Tliia  speech  was  broken  off  by  the  appearance  of  the  ' 
neher  of  the  black  rod,  commanding  the  attendance  of 
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the  speaker  and  membera  at  the  bar  of  the  Houae  of 
Lordi. 

We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  eztraorduMry  acene 
which  previoasljr  passed  in  the  upper  honae  of  pariia- 
ment.  Their  lordships  met  at  three  o'clodc^  and  the 
house  was  extremely  crowded.  Bfoat  of  the  peers,  u 
usual  upon  such  occasions,  were  in  thdr  robes  $  but  the 
rest  appeared  without  the  distinctiona  of  their  reqtective 
Tanks,  and  all  in  disorder. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  left  the  wodlaack  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  his  Majesty,  whose  arrival  had  been 
announced  by  the  guns  in  the  park,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury took  the  chair ;  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
rose  to  order,  saying,  that  their  lordahipa  ought  to  be  in 
their  places.  This  produced  conftision,  and^  in  the  midst 
of  the  uproar  for  order,  a  peer,  supposed  to  be  Lord 
Ljrndhurst,  made  some  remark,  which  drew  from  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  a  motion,  that  the  standing  order 
against  offensive  language  should  be  read.  This  increased 
the  storm,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry said. 

That  the  noble  Duke  seemed  to  think  be  was  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  coup  de  etdt  on  this  occasion  ;  and  that  he  was  able 
to  smother  that  feeling  which  was  essential  to  the  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  noble  lords  at  this  extraordinary  crisis. 
It  seemed  that  the  noble  duke  endeavoured  to  stop  the  right  of 
peers  of  that  house  to  declare  their  sentiments,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  miserable  shift  of  moving  the  standing  orders. 

Here  there  was  a  tumultuous  cry  of  ^  Order,  order,' 
during  which.  Lord  Wharnclivpb,  rose  and  read  an 
address,  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  '^  represent  to  his 
Majesty,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed,  and  the  excitement  now  subsist- 
ing, that  it  appeared  to  this  house,  that  a  prorogation  or 
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dissolution  of  parliament,  would  be  attended  with  the  | 
most  disastrous  con3ei|uences,"  At  this  moment  the  ] 
Lord  Chancellor  entered,  and  said, 

"  My  lords,  I  have  never  yet  heard  it  doubted  that  the  King 
possessed  the  prerogative  of  dissolviag  parliament  at  pleasure  ; 
still  less  have  1  ever  known  a  doubt  to  exist  on  tbe  subject,  at 
a  moment  when  the  lower  house  has  thought  lit  to  refuse  the 
supplies." 

Here  were  loud  exclamations  of  "  The  King,"  and 
renewed  uproar,  during  which  the  chancellor  went  out 
again,  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty.  In  the  interval,  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
tlie  advice  he  had  given  to  the  King. 

He  had  stated,  that  if  his  Majesty  should  be  unfortunately 
advised  to  adopt  the  present  measure,  with  a  view  to  a  revival 
of  the  bill  ill  an  amendsd  form,  and  should  give  his  assent  to  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  so  preg- 
nant with  danger,  that  he  was  certain,  though  he  could  not  pre- 
dict either  the  manner  or  the  gradation  of  the  attack,  that  an 
attack  would  afterwards  be  made  upon  the  credit  of  the  country, 
on  the  national  debt,  and  then  upon  the  privileges  and  the 
very  existence  of  that  house,  and  at  last  upon  the  privileges  and 
eiistence  of  the  crown  itself;  those  privileges  which  the  crowa  | 
did  not  hold  for  its  own  benefit,  but  for  the  happiui 
toterests  of  the  people.  He  felt  great  pleasure  in  making  this  I 
communication  with  reference  to  his  own  conduct,  at  a  lime 
when  popular  clamour  was  at  its  height ;  and  if,  in  defence  of  ] 
that  conduct  and  liis  opinions,  any  words  bad  escaped  him  per- 
sonally oHenstve  to  any  uoble  lord,  he  should  regret  the  cJrcum- 
Btaoce,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make 
this  statement  ou  bis  own  behalf. 

Here  loud  cries  of  "  The  King,  the  Kiug,"  announced 
the  approach  of  his  Majesty,  who  entered,  and  mouuted  the 
throne.  The  House  of  Commons  being  now  summoned, 
a  numerous  body  of  niembers  appeared  at  the  bar,  headed 
by  tbe  speaker,  who  addressed  the  King  aa  follows: 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we.  your  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons  approach  your  Majesty  with  profound  respect ; — 
and,  Sire,  in  no  period  of  our  history,  have  the  Commons  House 
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or  Parliament  more  faithfully  responded  to  the  real  feelingt 
und  interests  of  your  Majesty's  loyal,  dutiinl,  and  afiectionate 
people ; — while  it  has  been  their  earnest  desire  to  support  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  crown,  upon  which  depend  the  great* 
ness,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  ooantry," 


The  speaker  then  presented  several  bills,  which 
ceived  the  royal  assent^  and  the  King  delivered  the  fbl- 
lowing  speech  : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gevtlemev, 
<<  I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proPDgating 
this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolotum. 

'*  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure,  for  the  nir* 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  wnidi 
It  can  he  most  constitutionally  and  authentically  ezpraisedf 
on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes  in  the  representa-  ^ 
tion  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  reauire,  and  which,  founded ' 
upon  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  tend 
at  once  to  uphold  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

"  Gentlkmen  of  the  Hol'se  of  Commons, 

*<  I  thank  you  for  the  provision  you  have  made  for  the 
raaintenancc  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  I 
offer  you  my  special  acknowledgments  for  the  arrangements 
you  have  made  for  the  state  and  com  foil  of  my  Royal  Uonsort* « 
I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you  have  for* 
nished  for  the  public  service. 

*'  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction,  vour  endeavours  to  in-r 
troduce  a  strict  economy  into  every  branch  of  that  service | 
and  I  trust  that  the  early  attention  of  a  new  Parliament,  which 
1  shall  direct  forthwith  to  be  called,  will  be  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  that  important  subject." 

"  Mv  Lords  an'd  Gentlemen, 

<M  am  hap))y  to  inform  you,  that  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  subsists  between  myseff  and  foreign  powers,  affords  the 
best  hopes  of  liie  continuance  of  peace,  to  the  preservation  of 
which  my  most  anxious  endeavours  will  be  constantly  directed." 

"  Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  In  rosolvinj;  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  my  people  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  I  have  been  influenced 
only  by  a  paternal  anxiety  for  the  contentment  and  happiness 
of  my  subjects ;  to  promote  which,  I  rely  with  confidence  on 
vour  continued  and  zealous  assistance." 
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Then  the  lord  chancellor,  by  his  Majesty's  command, 

said : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — It  is  bis  Majesty's  ropl  will 
and  pleasure  that  the  parliament  be  proroguea  to  Tuesday  the 
10th  day  of  May  next,  to  be  then  here  holden :  and  this 
Parliament  is  accordingly  prorogued  to  Tuesday  the  10th  day 
of  May  next. 

After  the  prorogation,  the  King  left  the  house ;  and^ 
on  his  return  to  St.  James's,  he  was  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  the  people. 

The  next  day  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion, and  the  new  one  appointed  to  meet  on  the  14th 
of  June. 

There  were  some  curious  anecdotes  circulated  respect- 
ing the  King's  determination  to  carry  his  point,  in  the 
support  of  ministers  on  this  occasion.  The  two  follow* 
ing,  as  characteristic  of  royal  firmness,  merit  insertion. 

So  suddenly  was  the  intention  of  the  King  to  prorogue 
parliament  in  person,  taken,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  get  the  cream-coloured  state-horses  in  readiness 
to  convey  the  monarch  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  black  Hanoverian  horses  were  sub- 
stituted. It  is  further  said,  in  proof  of  his  Majesty's 
determination,  that  when  he  first  ordered  the  horses 
against  three  o'clock,  he  was  told  that  they  could  not  be 
ready  by  that  time.  **  Well,  then,"  replied  the  monarch, 
*^  I  vrill  go  down  in  a  hackney-coach ;  I  shall  then,  at 
any  rate,  be  the  first  sovereign  of  England  who  rode  in  a 
jarvey  to  prorogue  Parliament. ' 

When  the  King  was  in  the  act  of  attiring  himself  in 
the  robing  room,  two  of  the  lords  in  waiting,  as  usual, 
offered  to  assist  in  placing  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
^*  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  on  this  occasion  I  will  place 
the  crown  upon  my  head,  without  assistance*" 
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The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  at  another  time, 
and  under  different  circumstances^  would  have  created 
general  alarm,  had  in  the  present  instance  a  contrary 
effect.  In  the  metropolis,  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
miles  round,  splendid  illuminations  took  place  on  the 
following  Wednesday ;  but,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, these  expressions  of  public  feeling  were  attended 
with  some  riotous  outrages,  vented  against  the  mansions 
of  such  members  of  the  two  houses  as  had  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  opposition  to  the  popular 
measure. 

The  general  election  corresponded  with  this  spirit : 
every  where  the  cause  of  reform  was  triumphant ;  and 
it  appeared  by  the  returns,  that  ministers  had  not  made 
a  wrong  calculation  of  their  strength,  when  they  formed 
the  determination  of  calling  upon  the  people  for  support 

Whilst  matters  stood  thus  at  home,  the  attention  of 
government  was  called  to  assert  the  honour  of  the 
national  flag,  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects  abroad. 
Don  Miguel,  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Portugal,  with 
as  little  regard  to  his  own  interests  as  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  ventured  to  seize  British  property  on  the 
high  seas,  and  to  imprison  resident  natives  of  this  country 
at  Lisbon,  without  any  charge,  and  in  despite  of  all  re- 
monstrances from  the  English  consul  and  factory.  For 
these  injuries,  satisfaction  had  been  repeatedly  demanded, 
but  refused ;  on  which,  after  too  long  forbearance^  minis- 
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Bent  a  squadron  of  Mps,  which  entered  the  Tagus 
on  the  29th  of  April,  and  in  three  days  brought  the 
Portuguese  gevenimetit  to  submission.  The  conditions 
complied  with  were — compensation  to  all  the  parties  who 
had  been  wronged ;  the  dismissal  of  the  Portuguese  offi- 
cers and  judges  who  had  been  instrumental  to  the 
injuries  committed,  and  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
offences  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Lisbon. 

About  the  same  time,  the  French  government,  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  inflicted  a  still  heavier  judg- 
ment upon  tlie  Portuguese  tyrant,  for  liis  conduct  towards 
the  shipping  and  people  of  their  respective  countries. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Por- 
tugal, a  revolution  broke  out  In  Brazil,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  emperor,  Don  Pedro  repaired  for  safety, 
with  his  empress  and  suite,  on  board  the  Volage  frigate, 
commanded  by  Lord  Colchester  ;  from  whence  he  Issued 
ft  proclamation,  declaring,  that  he  abdicated  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  eon,  a  child  only  live  years  of  age,  whom 
he  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  nation.  On  the  9th 
of  June,  Don  Pedro  arrived  at  Falmouth,  and,  after  ob- 
taining supplies,  proceeded  to  Cherbourg ;  but  soon 
returned,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  under  the 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza. 

Amidst  alt  these  fluctuations  and  disorders,  the  state 
of  the  British  empire  was  far  from  presenting  a  satis- 
^tory  appearance.  The  condition  of  Ireland  was  de- 
plorable. The  peasantry  in  the  western  districts,  driven 
to  desperation  by  famine,  and  the  oppression  of  their 
landlords,  had  recourse  to  acta  of  the  greatest  atrocity. 
In  Clare  county,  agricultural  property,  while  yet  in  the 
earth,  ivas  devastated  ;  barns  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
cattle  houghed,  and  dwelling-houses  demolished.     Every 
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kind  of  midnight  violence  was  perpetrated,  not  from  mota? es 
of  religious  animosity  or  political  nmcour,  bat  because 
the  people  wanted  food,  and  in  many  cases  were  with- 
out a  dwelling.  More  than  half  the  gentry,  in  fear  of 
their  lives,  fled  from  their  houses,  and  took  refuge  in 
Limerick  or  Dublin.  They  who  remained,  were  forced 
to  barricade  their  houses,  and  keep  guard  day  and  ni^^ 
to  prevent  surprise.  A  committee,  which  had  been 
formed  at  Ennis  in  the  county  of  Clare,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  restore  tranquillity,  were  soon 
under  the  necessity  of  dissolving  themselves,  in  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  being  able  to  effect  that  object*  Mean- 
"while,  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  had  visited  diat  part  of 
the  country  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  suffering  poor,  issued  a  prodamation,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  give  up  their  arms  by  the  10th  of 
April ;  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  injunetiaB, 
another  proclamation  was  published,  laying  the  entire 
county  under  the  insurrection  act.  Special  commissions 
were  also  held  at  Limerick  and  Clare,  for  the  trial  of 
persons  charged  with  depredatory  practices ;  and  many 
of  these  offenders  received  sentence  of  perpetual  trans- 
portation. Meanwhile,  Daniel  O' Council,  who  was  the 
mainspring  of  these  disturbances,  and  bad  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  principal  counts  of  the  indictment  against 
,  him,  was  suffered  to  escape  judgment. 

At  this  time,  alarming  accounts  arrived  of  the  ti^Hibled 
state  of  our  western  colonies,  psrticulariy  the  island  of 
Antigua,  where  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes  broke  out, 
occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the  Simday  market, 
which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  slaves  for  thw 
peculiar  benefit,  and  not  giving  them  another  day  in  its 
stead.   Tranquillity  and  ordei;  could  not  be  restored  with- 
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ters  Bent  a  gquadron  of  ships,  which  entered  the  Tagus 
on  the  29th  of  April,  and  in  three  daya  brought  tlie 
Portuguese  gevernnient  to  submission.  The  conditions 
complied  with  were— <:oni pens uti on  to  all  the  parties  who 
had  been  wronged;  the  dismissal  of  the  Portuguese  offi- 
cers and  judges  who  had  been  iiiatrunieiital  to  the 
injuries  committed,  and  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
offences  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Lisbon. 

About  the  same  time,  the  French  government,  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  inflicted  a  stiil  heavier  judg- 
ment upon  the  Portuguese  tyrant,  for  his  conduct  towards 
the  shipping  and  people  of  their  respective  countries. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Por- 
tugal, a  revolution  broke  out  in  Braitil,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  emperor,  Don  Pedro  repaired  for  safety, 
with  his  empress  and  suite,  on  board  the  Volage  frigate, 
commanded  by  Lord  Colchester;  from  whence  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  he  abdicated  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  son,  a  child  only  five  years  of  age,  whom 
he  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  nation.  On  the  9th 
of  June,  Don  Pedro  arrived  at  Falmouth,  and,  afler  ob- 
taining supplies,  proceeded  to  Cherbourg;  but  soon 
returned,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  under  the 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza. 

Amidst  all  these  fluctuations  and  disorders,  the  state 
of  the  British  empire  was  far  from  presenting  a  satis- 
factory appearance.  The  condition  of  Ireland  was  de- 
plorable. The  peasantry  in  tlie  western  districts,  driven 
to  desperation  by  famine,  and  the  oppression  of  their 
landlords,  had  recourse  to  acts  of  the  greatest  atrocity, 
In  Clare  county,  agricultural  property,  while  yet  in  the 
earth,  was  devastated ;  barns  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
cattle  houghed,  and  dwelling-houses  demolished.    Every 
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whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  bear  the  exertion  whidi 
his  visit  to  the  City  would  require. 

''  I  am  now  commanded  by  his  Majesty,  to  whom  your  lord- 
ship's letter  of  yesterday,  to  liord  Grey,  has  been  submitted,  to 
apprize  your  lordship,  that  the  same  cause  which  led  his  M^esty 
to  delay  receiving  the  invitation  of  the  City  of  London  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  unfortunately  continues,  and  compels  his  Majesty, 
still  more  reluctantly,  to  defer  receiving  that  invitation  alto- 
gether at  the  present  season. 

"  Nothing  but  a  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  I  cannot  doubt  his  Majesty's  loyal  and  affectionate  sub- 
jects of  the  City  of  London,  will  be  the  first  t6  admit  to  be 
Paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  could  have  induced  his 
lajesty  to  come  to  a  determination,  which,  he  is  well  aware, 
andf  he  deeply  regrets  it,  will  be  the  cause  of  great  disappoint- 
ment I  am,  at  the  same  time,  instructed  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  circumstances  adverted  to  in  your  lordship's  letter 
to  Lord  Grey  have  had  no  influence  on  his  Majesty's  mind  oa 
this  occasion.  His  Majesty  has  been  entirely  satisfied  by  yoor 
lordship's  explanation  of  your  conduct  with  respect  to  the  late 
illuminations  ;  and  his  Majesty  learned,  with  unqualified  plea- 
sure, that  the  notice,  said  to  have  been  issued  by  your  lordniip, 
respecting  the  employment  of  the  city  police,  was  totally  with- 
out foundation.  This  assurance,  which  I  am  authorized  to  con- 
vey to  your  lordship  in  the  strongest  terms,  will,  I  trust,  put  an 
end  to  the  uneasiness  which  the  unjust  imputations  upon  your 
lordship's  conduct  appear  to  have  occasioned,  and  entudy 
remove  from  your  mind  the  apprehension,  that  you  could  have 
been  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  depriving  your  fellow-citizens  of 
an  honour,  to  which  they  had  looked  with  so  much  anxious 

*^       *  ^*  **  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  Melbourne." 

Notwithstanding  the  disordered  state  of  politics 
at  this  time^  the  court  of  Great  Britain  exhibited  an 
increased  degree  of  splendour^  in  levees,  drawing-rooms^ 
and  festive  entertainments ;  by  which  trade,  in  its  variom 
branches,  was  considerably  benefited. 

On  Friday  the  6th  of  May,  the  King  presented  a  pair 
of  silver  kettle-drums  to  the  Royal  Blues,  on  the  terrace 
of  Windsor  park.  At  half  past  ten,  the  regiments  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ground,  the  line  of  which  was  kept  by  tie 
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l.ancerB.  A  troop  of  the  Ut  Life  Guards,  and  one  of 
the  Royal  Blues,  with  the  state  trumpeter,  were  Bta- 
tioned  in  the  Quadrangle.  At  eleven,  a  flourish  of  the 
trumpet  announced  the  royal  presence,  when  the  King 
descended  to  the  grand  terrace,  and  entered  hia  barouche 
with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  and 
Prince  Leopold.  The  Queen  then  entered  her  barouche, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Augusta,  and  the  Duchesses 
of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland.  Three  other  carriages 
followed,  and  the  whole  drove  to  the  centre  of  the  line. 
The  kettle-drums,  weighing  1,900  ounces,  and  of  the 
value  of  £1,400,  on  which  the  royal  arms  and  eight 
groups  of  military  trophies  were  chased,  with  the  wordH 

Peninsula"  and  "Waterloo,"  were  then  brought  to 
kis  Majesty,  who  delivered  them  to  Colonel  Lygon,  with 
a  very  appropriate  speech ;  to  which  the  latter  made  a 
reply,  expressive  of  the  thanks  of  the  regiment  for  the 
bonour  conferred  upon  them.  This  ceremony  being 
over,  the  troops  passed  in  review,  each  band  playing 
olteruately.  In  the  evening,  alt  the  officers  that  had 
jLppeared  on  the  ground  were  entertained  in  St.  George's 
fiaU. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  birth-day  of  the 
King  was  celebrated  for  the  iirst  time,  according  to  the 
arrangement,  as  the  24th  of  February  had  been  in 
honour  of  her  Majesty.  On  both  occasions,  but  espe- 
cially that  appropriated  to  commemorate  the  natal  day  of 
;tbe  King,  great  expressions  of  joy  were  manifested,  in 
transparencies,  illuminations,  and  other  devices,  not  only 
throughout  the  metropolis,  but  all  over  the  kingdom. 
What  contributed  to  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  these 
i,  and  to  bring  them  more  frequently  into  public 
the  arrival,  this  spring,  of  her  Majesty's  only 
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Mister,  the  DucheBB  of  Saxe  Weimar^  who  spent  the  greatett 
part  of  the  summer  with  her  royal  relatives ;  induced 
partly  to  do  so  by  the  agitated  state  of  the  Netherlands^ 
whete  the  Duke,  her  consort,  held  an  important  military 
command  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Holland.  * 

Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  being  the  anniversary  of 
his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  same  \n»  ob- 
served with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  morn- 
ing was  ushered  in  with  the  ringing  of  the  churdi  bells, 
which  was  continued  throughout  the  day,  except  during 
the  hours  of  divine  sefvice.  The  national  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  government  buildings,  and  numenms 
vessels  in  the  Thames  and  docks  displayed  the  colours  of  all 
nations.  At  one  o'clock,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  fired  a 
double  royal  salute,  in  honour  of  the  day ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  similar  marks  of  respect  took  place. 

Soon  after  this,  a  numerous  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
others  took  place  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  institution,  destined  fo^  the  education  of 
the  children  of  naval  officers.  Admiral  Blackwood  pre- 
sided I  a  committee  was  appointed ;  and  subscriptions,  to 
a  large  amount,  were  entered.  His  Majesty,  on  being 
applied  to,  consented  to  become  the  patron ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  record,  that  shortly  after,  Dr.  Bell,  with  whom 
originated  the  improved  system  of  education  called  the 
^^  Madras,"  presented  to  the  committee  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  support  of  the  institution. 

The  Gazette  of  the  12th  of  May  contained  the  follow- 
ing announcement:  ^'The  King  has  been  pleased  to 
direct  letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal, 
granting  the  dignities  of  Baron,  Viscount,  and  Earl,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  unto 
George  FitKcl&rence,  Esq.,    Colonel  in    the    army,  and 
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the  heirs  male  of  hia  body,  lawfully  begotten,  by  the 
naiuett,  atilee,  aud  litleB  of  Baron  Tewkesbury,  ViBCount 
Fitzclarence,  and  Earl  of  Munster." 

Oa  the  day  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  newly 
created  Earl  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  created  by  virtue  of  his 
Majesty's  letters  patent.— The  ceremony  is  thus  described 
in  the  public  journals.  The  occaaiou  caused  a  consider- 
able attendance  of  peeresses,  and  other  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction I  but  during  the  formalities,  such  peers  as  had 
not  taken  the  oaths  of  this  parliament,  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  body  of  the  house ;  a  rigid  attention  to 
which  rule,  curiously  enough,  compelled  Sir  Thomas  Tyr- 
whit,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  !.■  remove  from  his  seat 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Among  the  ladies  present, 
was  the  Countess  of  Munster,  the  wife  of  the  Earl,  and 
daughter  of  Lord  Egremont.     The  Earl  was  introduced 

ith  all  the  usual  forms.  He  was  dressed  in  his  robes; 
preceded  -by  Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter  King  at  Arms, 
and  supported  by  the  Earls  of  Denbigh  and  Rom- 
ney.  The  patent  was  then  read ;  wherein  his  Majesty 
describes  the  new  peer  as  "  my  natural  son  ;"  and  every 
lime  that  he  is  mentioned,  the  same  designation  is  used. 
>\'liile  being  sworn,  the  Earl,  as  he  is  near-sighted, 
wished  to  lay  down  the  Testament,  to  enable  him  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  form  of  the  oath ;  but  he  was 
told  that  he  must  retain  the  book  in  his  hand,  so  that 
he  had  no  hand  disengaged,  to  hold  the  glass.  This  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  a  good  deal  of  merriment.  The 
patent,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  male  issne,  continues  the 
title  to  the  next  eldest  natural  son  of  the  King,  and  so 
on,  to  each  of  the  other  brothers. 

One  of  the  public  journals,  in  noticing  this  elevation. 
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gave  the  following  statement.  On  the  accession  of  his 
Majesty  to  the  throne,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Munster,  which, 
as  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  enjoyed  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
merged  in  the  crown.  A  point  was  then  raised,  whether 
the  title,  having  thus  become  extinct,  was  to  be  deemed 
one  of  the  three  Irish  peerages,  which  must  be  lost  by 
extinction,  before  the  crown  can  create  a  new  Irish 
peerage.    The  question  is  now  set  at  rest. 

The  same  official  organ  of  public  information  on  the 
24th  communicated  the  following  intelligence:  ''The 
King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  Frederick  Fitzclareno^ 
Esq.,  a  Colonel  in  the  army ;  to  Adolphus  Fitzdareno^ 
Esq.,  a  Captain  in  the  navy ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Augustas 
Fitzclarence,  respectively,  the  title  and  precedence  of  the 
younger  son  of  a  Marquis  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  and  also  has  been  pleased 
to  grant  to  Sophia,  wife  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  to  Mary, 
wife  of  Charles  Richard  Fox,  Esq.,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  army  3  and  to  Augusta,  widow  of  the  Honourable 
John  Kennedy  Erskine,  respectively,  the  title  and  prece- 
dence of  the  daughter  of  a  Marquis  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom.  And  also  to  command,  that  the  said  grant  be 
registered  in  his  Majesty's  College  of  Arms." 

It  is  necessary  now  to  take  a  transient  notice  of  some 
occurrences  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  bearing  a 
particular  relation  to  Great  Britain,  At  the  b^inning 
of  the  year,  revolutionary  symptoms  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  university  of 
Gottingen,  which  had  long  been  noted,  for  its  republican 
principles,  did  not  re^nain  an  inactive  observer  of  the 
events  in  Belgium.  ^  The  professors  and  students  united 
in  lauding  the  acts  of  the  indturgents  at  Brussels,  and  in 
spreading  abroad  doetrin^'dalculated'^^to  (Bxcite  a  sL 
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ipirit  among  the  Hanoverians.  Tu  the  p rod aiiiat ions 
Usued  against  these  practices  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
3  regard  was  paid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  smiths  were 
scupied  day  and  night  in  the  manufacture  of  swords, 
pikes,  and  other  weapons ;  while  attempts  were  made 
to  gain  uver  the  peasants  and  miners  of  the  Hart;e  forest. 
At  length,  the  studenta  and  dinaJTected  inhabitants  closed 
the  gates  against  the  military,  barricaded  the  streets, 
lind  dispersed  the  civil  authorities. 

The  governor-general  being  thus  reduced  to  tlie  neces- 
•ity  of  stronger  measures,  suspended  the  university,  dis- 
missed the  students,  imprisoned  two  of  the  factious  pro- 
rs,  and  surrounded  the  city  with  troops.  These 
measures,  with  threats  of  otliers  still  heavier,  if  order 
e  not  restored,  had  the  desired  effect :  the  provisional 
^uncil  dissolved  themselves,  the  king's  soldiers  were 
•dmitted,  and  the  college  resumed  its  proper  academic 
fiinctions. 

Meanwhile,  Belgium  continued  in  a  state  of  ferment ; 
ibut  the  national  congress  persevered  in  debates  upon  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  a  party 
his  favour,  while  the  uiujority,  being  inclined  to  the 
rench  interest,  chose  the  duke  of  Nemonra,  younger  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  as  yet  a  mere  child.  The  father 
r  the  minor  refused  his  astfcnt  to  the  proposition,  more, 
1  was  supposed,  in  deference  to  the  wiU  of  foreign 
towers,  than  to  his  own  inclination  ;  and  in  consequence 
the  Belgians  were  obliged  to  renew  their  labours,  and 
oeek  for  a  monarch  in  another  direction.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe-Cojbourg,  who,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority. 
U'ter  the  decision,  a  de]mtation  of  ten  members  was 
l4>[>ointed,  with'  mbtnictions  to  proceed  to  London,  for 
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the  purpose  of  announcing  tbe  importaEni  imfiDnnadon  to 
the  Prince.    His  Roy al  Hlgfanem  at  flrst  dedined  aeeept 
ing  the  proffered  crown ;  bat  afker  three  weeks'  deHbem- 
tion^  he  altered  his  mind^  and  in  a  formal  reply  expsesscd 
Ids  readiness  to  take  upon  himself  the  important  diarge. 

On  Saturday^  the  lOth  of  July^  the  sofere^  eleet  kft 
London  for  Brussels,  where  he  made  his  pdblie  entry  od 
the  following  Thursday^  and,  in  sight  of  tiie  aaaemfaled 
people,  took  the  oath  to  obaerfe  the  conatltntidp,  and 
maintain  the  national  independenee  and  integrity  >  The 
day  was  joyously  spent,  and  al  night  the  dty  was  splsfr' 
didly  illuminated. 

Leopold  the  First,  liowever,  soon  found  iStmt  Us 
throne  was  Car  from  Mi^  a  l)ed  of  roses, 
after  his  election,  a  formal  protest  was  made  i^ainst  tiie 
measure^  and  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  conference,  by 
the  king  of  Holland,  who  followed  up  this  act  by  a  breach 
of  the  armistice  that  had  been  concluded  between  the  con- 
fiicting  parties.  Thus  the  civic  processions  and  festive 
entertainments  of  the  king  of  Belgium,  were  converted 
into  warlike  operations ;  and  instead  of  enjoying  a  peace- 
ful crown,  he  had  to  fight  for  his  own  existence.  In  less 
than  a  month  after  the  entrance  of  Leopold  into  Brussels, 
the  Dutch  troops,  under  the  convmand  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  appeared 
in  great  force  on  the  frontiers ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  whoi 
the  recreant  Belgians,  though  led  by  their  sovereigpi  in 
person,  abandoned  him  on  the  field,  and  fled.  Leopdd 
himself  escaped,  and  returned,  overwhelmed  in  chagrin, 
to  his  capital,  from  whence  he  sent  expresses  to  the 
French  and  English  courts,  demanding  succour.  The 
former  despatched,  promptly  enough,  fifty  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance ;  and  the  latter  equipped  a  squadron  of 
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ships  under  admiral  Codrington,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Dutch^  and  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
Scheldt. 

On  considering  these  circumstances,  the  observer  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
two  princes,  William  of  Orange,  and  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,  after  having  been  rivals  for  the  fair  hand  of 
England's  heiress,  should  be  now  competitors  in  the 
field  of  battle  for  the  crown  of  Belgium,  Another  sin- 
gular feature  in  this  strife  was,  that  while  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  espoused  the  cause  of  the  elected  king, 
the  brother  of  his  royal  consort  was  actually  fighting  by 
the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  .x. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  of  war,  the  north  of 
Europe  was  at  this  time  visited  by  a  pestilential  scourge 
of  the  most  tremendous  description,  and  one|  hitherto 
unknown  in  these  regions.  While  the  Russian  armies 
-were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  Poland,  the 
Indian  cholera-morbus  broke  out  among  them,  and 
quickly  spread  with  deadly  effect  into  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  At  length,  the 
contagion  made  its  appearance  in  Hamburgh ;  on  which 
the  British  government  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to 
adopt  measures  to  keep  the  evil  from  our  shores.  The 
quarantine  laws  were  put  in  force ;  a  form  of  prayer  was 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up,  to  be  read  in  churches;  a 
board  of  health  was  appointed,  and  medical  persons,  of 
Buperior  intelligence,  were  sent  to  the  infected  places 
abroad,  to  make  such  observations  on  the  malady  and 
treatment  as  were  requisite  to  provide  against  it,  in  case 
of  its  nearer  approach. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A.D.  1881. 


The  14th  of  Jane  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  second  parliament  of  'William  the  Fomth, 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was 
unanimonsly  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com* 
monH,  with  singular  marks  of  i^probation. 

On  the  21  St,  his  Majesty  opened  the  session  in  persooy 
with  the  following  speech. 

''  Mv  Loans  akd  GaKTUiiiBKy 

"  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
resorting  to  your  advice  and  assistance,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  parliament.  Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people  on  the  expe- 
diency of  a  reform  in  the  representation,  I  have  now  to  recom- 
mend that  important  question  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive 
consideration  ;  confident  that,  in  any  measures  which  you 
may  prepare  for  its  adjustment,  you  will  carefully  adhere  to  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  Uie  constitution,  by  which  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  bom  houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally 
secured. — ^The  assurances  of  a  friendly  disposition,  which  I  con- 
tinue to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers,  encourage  the  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  the  civil  commotions  which  have  disturbed 
some  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  contest  now  existing  in  Poland, 
the  general  peace  will  be  maintained.  To  the  preservation  of 
this  blessing  my  most  anxious  care  will  be  constantly  directed. 
The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  affairs  of  Bel- 
gium have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  but  the  most 
complete  agreement  continues  to  subsist  between  the  powers 
whose  plenipotentiaries  have  been  engaged  in  the  conferences 
of  London.  The  principle  on  which  those  conferences  have 
been  conducted,  has  been  that  of  not  interfering  with  the  right 
of  the  people  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs,  and  to  establish 
their  government  according  to  their  own  views  of  what  may  be 
most  conducive  to  their  future  welfare  and  independence,  under 
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the  sole  condition,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  nations,  and 
founded  on  tlie  principles  of  public  law,  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  undoubted  tight,  the  security  of  neighbouring  states 
should  not  be  endangered. — A  series  of  injuries  and  insults,  for 
which,  notwithstanding  repeated  remonstrances,  all  reparation 
was  withheld,  conipelled  me  at  Ust  to  order  a  squadron  of  my 
Beet  to  appear  before  Lisbon  witli  a  peremptory  demand  of 
satisfaction.  A  prompt  compliance  with  that  demand  pre- 
veuted  the  necessity  of  further  measures  :  but  I  have  to  regret 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  re-establish  my  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Portuguese  government. 

"  Gehtlkuen  of  the  Hoitse  of  Commons, 

"  1  have  ordered  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  current 

irear  to  be  laid  before  you,  and  1  rely  with  confidence  on  your 
oyalty  and  zeal,  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  public 
tervice,  as  well  as  for  the  farther  application  of  the  sums 
granted  by  the  last  parliament :  always  keeping  in  view  the 
Decessity  of  a  wise  and  wholesome  economy  in  every  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure." 

"  Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemes, 

"  It  gives  roe  great  satisfaction  to  state  to  you,  that  the 
large  reduction  of  taxes  which  took  place  in  the  last,  and  in 
the  present  year,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community,  has  not  been  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionate diminution  of  the  public  income.  I  trust  that  such 
iidditional  means  as  may  be  required  to  supply  a  part  of  the 
deficieucy  occasioned  by  these  reductions,  maj  be  found,  with- 
out any  material  abridgment  of  the  comforts  of  my  people. 
To  assist  the  industry,  to  improve  the  resources,  and  to  main - 
Uun  the  credit  of  the  country  on  sound  principles,  and  on  a  safe 
and  lasting  foundation,  will  be  at  all  times  the  objects  of  my 
solicitude,  in  the  promotion  of  which  I  look  with  confidence 
to  your  zealous  co-operation. — It  Is  with  deep  concern  that 
I  have  to  announce  to  you  the  continued  prt^ess  of  a  formi- 
dable disease,  to  which  my  attention  had  been  early  directed, 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  Information  having  been  more 
recently  received,  that  It  had  extended  its  ravages  to  ports  in 
the  Baltic,  from  whence  there  is  a  great  commercial  intercourse 
with  my  dominions.  1  have  directed  that  all  the  precautions 
should  be  taken  which  experience  hns  recommended  as  moHt 
effectual  for  guarding  against  the  introduction  of  so  dangerous 
a  malady  Into  this  country. — Great  distress  has  unhappily  pre- 
vailed in  some  districts,  and  more  particularly  in  a  part  of  the 
western  counties  of  Ireland;    to  relieve  whiL'h,  in    llie   most 
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pwiwny  raict,  I  ham  not  fceritrtiwl  fp  cMhoriae  flifrimiieiitk* 
of  men  mean  m  wera  immediilrij  ttfiBiMe  for  tuft  naiu 
pose.  But  aiuituioe  of  thii  natnro  it  necoMMrPy  linilad  in 
m  amovnt,  and  can  only  be  teuiiiowj  in  its  oAoL  Tk 
poinbility,  thercfoe,  of  intiodncang  any  mcaanfM,  iMA, 
by  aamtnig  the  imprarament  of  Aa  naftml  raaonreaa  of  the 
oonntry,  may  tend  to  prefont  Aa  ncnmnce  of  aodb  erBi, 
must  t!e  a  tnbject  of  the  moit  ansdooa  intaeat  to  me,  end  to 
yon  of  the  most  grave  and  cantioas  oonaidantieau  Local  dis- 
turbances, unconnected  with  any  political  canaes,  iMnre  takea 
pUce,  both  in  this  part  of  the  United  tHa/gdam^  and  in  Mlaed. 
In  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in  Ae  adjoining  parts  (rf  Bos- 
common  and  Galway,  a  system  of  vidlaice  Sad  outrage  had 
for  some  time  been  canied  on,  la  an  aburming  extent ;  for 
the  repression  of  which,  the  ounatiluliuuri  nnlhumy  of  liie  kv 
hes  been  Tigorously  and  sneetasMly  eterted*  By  uesa  meamli 
tile  necessity  of  enactingnew  kws  tostiengthen  the  eiecatiie 
government  with  ftirther  poiMs,  w31,  I  trusty  be  preteniad. 
To  avert  such  a  necessity  has  been,  and  ever  wiU  be,  my  amit 
eamestdesire ;  but  if  it  should  unfiwtnnntely  sriae,  I  do  ntt 
doubt  your  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  peace  and  order  of 
society,  by  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be  required 
lor  their  more  effectual  protection." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  his  Majesty  descended 
from  the  throne,  and  returned  to  St*  James's,  amidst 
the  universal  acclamations  of  an  immense  number  of 
spectators. 

In  the  Lords^  the  address  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  seconded  by  Earl  Mulgrave.  In  the  Com-, 
mons,  the  mover  and  seconder  were,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir  James  Johnstone.  After  some 
warm  altercation  in  the  former,  on  a  question  of  order— 
and  in  both  houses,  respecting  the  conduct  of  ministers 
in  not  acting  with  proper  vigour  to  suppress  the  riotous 
proceedings  occasioned  I>y  the  late  illuminations — ^the 
addresses  were  agreed  to^  without  any  amendment  being 
proposed. 

On  the  24th,  Lord  John  Russell  again  brought  for 
ward,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  the  measure  of 
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eform;  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  calculated  to  maiii- 
nin  unimpiured  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  ttie  people.  After  taking  a  re- 
trospective sketch  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  late 
parliament,  and  eulogizing  the  spirit  of  patriotism  maui- 
fcsted  by  the  great  body  of  electors  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  the  choice  of  independent  representatives, 
liis  lordship  proceeded  to  observe,  that, 

With  regard  to  the  general  features  and  details  of  the 
measure,  he  did  not  think,  it  necessary  to  enter  particularly 
into  them,  because  they  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
e  recent  bill ;  and  as  the  alight  alterations  that  had  been 
made,  were  improvements  intended  to  carry  into  effect  its  prin- 
ciples, it  would  be  sufficient  to  leave  those  details  till  the  bill 
;irent  into  committee.  The  noble  lord  then  entered  upon 
a  long  historic  dissertation  on  the  representative  system,  as 
compared  with  that  now  existing.  He  also  stated  the  changes 
irhich  at  different  periods  had  been  made  in  this  important 
fart  of  the  constitution  ;  and  adduced  facts,  to  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  a  more  full  reform  of  the  abuses  that,  from 
time  to  time,  had  reduced  the  representation  to  a  state  unfit 
Jbr  Bucb  a  great  and  enlightened  country  as  this.  It  was 
■hocking,  his  lordship  said,  to  behold  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  house  returned  by  a  few  individuals.  But,  shocked 
M  he  was  at  that,  he  was  still  more  shocked  that  our  elections 
■hould  furnish  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  every  Kpecies  of 
perjury,  drunkenness,  and  corruption.  Looking  at  the  matter 
n  the  light  of  policy  and  wisdom,  he  would  say  that  he  was 
hocked  to  behold,  in  several  places  of  great  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence, and  with  a  numerous  population,  a  vast  number  of 
the  people,  who  were  qualihed  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  possessed  no  voice  whatever  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives.  Now,  his  Majesty's  ministers  proposed  to  alter 
diis  Byetem,  and  to  introduce  a  better  in  its  stead,  with  as  little 
difference  as  possihie  from  that  in  existence.  They  proposed 
to  place  the  elections  for  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  upon 
the  true  constitutional  basis.  About  one  hundred  and  hfly 
members  would  be  sent  from  the  counties ;  the  great  majority 
lich  counties  would  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  thus 
KfTording  a  large  population  to  each,  and  presenting  many 
mdvantuges  to  the  people. 

Tlic  next    change  would    bring    about    one    hundred    and 
eighty  members  from  the  great  towns  and  cities,  not  omitting 
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tuch  places  as  Manchester,  Laeds,  Bbeffield,  and  BinninghaiB, 
which  were  excluded,  from  te  pnnent  system.  Ministers  wonU 
also  give  representatives  to  'the  woollen  mannfiutnie,  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  to  the  mining  and  coal  districts,  to  ths 
potteries,  and  to  all  those  parts  with  which  trade,  indnstzy, 
and  wealth  were  connected*  His  Majesty's  government  fiut 
^at  those  important  interests  should  have  Aeir  own  repKsen«> 
tatives  in  parliament,  to  watdli  over  and  protect  them.  Hit 
lordship  oMerved,  that  when  this  great  diange  shoold  have  bei^ 
effected,  there  would  be  no  need  finr  a  deputation  to  come  firaiiB 
Leeds,  to  consult  the  chancellor  of  the  esccheciner  respectiag 
any  proposed  alteration  of  the  laws  relatfaig  to  the  pecnJiar  trade 
and  manufactures  of  that  place.  Iliqr  wmld  heie,  then,  meoh 
hers  in  that  house,  who  would  be  ftuly  competent  to  ezpWa 
what  the  eeneral  interests  of  trade,  ami  the  particalar  intenrts 
of  the  place  they  represented,  demandea  on  that  anbjeet 
Thus,  by  carrving  the  present  plan  mto  eflect,  diey  woidd 
obtain  a  number  of  members  in  that  honsie,  wlm  might  not 
perhaps  amuse  them  with  dedamatory  and  ^oqnent  speochss, 
iMit  who  would  be  capaUe  of  rendering  practical  service  to  tin 
country  in  parliament. 

There  was  another  class  of  members,  the  introduction  ol 
whom  would  add  materially  to  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  He  alluded  to  a  certain  number  of  boroughs  and 
towns,  with  an  average  population  of  four,  five,  or  six  thousand, 
which  would  send  about  one  hundred  members  to  parliament, 
who  would  not  represent  any  particular  interest,  but  the  general 
interest  of  the  nation.  It  had  been  suggested,  that  they  should 
disfranchise  all  the  boroughs,  and  give  more  members  to  the 
counties  and  large  towns,  to  represent  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests.  But,  after  amply  providing  for  those 
interests,  there  was  still  something  wanting.  There  was  a 
number  of  persons  who  could  not  be  said  to  belong  to  those 
interests,  and  who  were  yet  worthy  of  seats  within  these  walls, 
and  highly  qualified  to  render  the  nation  great  public  service. 
To  enable  such  persons,  therefore,  to  gain  admission  into 
parliament,  certain  boroughs  would  be  retained.  But  when 
he  spoke  of  members  of  this  description,  he  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  they  should  be  returned  by  means  of  nomination; 
He  meant  that,  by  a  fair  and  free  election,  persons  obtaining 
the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  those  boroughs,  would  find  their 
way  into  that  house,  and  in  greater  number  than  at  present 

In  the  first  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  right  of 
roting  to  £10  householders  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  counties 
they  proposed  to  extend  it  to  freeholders,  copyholders,  and 
leaseholders.      It  was  also  proposed  to  extend  the  right  of 
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voting  ill  countieB  to  those  persona  who  were  leaseholder! 
for  a  loQ^  term  of  years ;  thus  rectifying  an  omission  in  the 
met  bill ;  and,  instead  of  fourteen  years,  the  term  of  seven 
I  should  be  suffic-ient  for  the  payers  of  a  rent  of  fifty 
wuiids. 

After  some  observations  on  the  probable  effect  of  this  mea- 
lure  in  preventing  bribery,  the  noble  lord  proceeded  to  notice 
ome  of  the  objections  that  had  been  raised  against  the  pro- 
posed measure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  stated,  that  this  plan  was  far 
9  entensive  than  necessity  required.  The  only  answer  he 
lAould  give,  was,  that  nothing  short  of  it  would  satisfy  the 
^ple.  The  inequality  of  the  plan  had  also  been  made  an 
(Ejection  ;  and  it  was  asked,  why  give  to  Tavistock  and  Knares- 
borough  as  many  representatives  as  to  such  populous  towns 
I  Halifax  and  Bradford  ?  But  inconsistencies  of  this  kind 
were  not  grievances.  Wherever  a  practical  evil  was  pointed 
remedy  would  be  applied  to  it;  but  they  trusted  to  be 
ikble  to  defeiid  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  plan,  against  those 
who  attacked  it.  Some  inequality  there  might  be  in  the  cir- 
i^umstance  that  Tavistock,  with  four  or  five  hundred  inhabit- 
lAnts,  should  return  as  many  members  as  Halifax,  that  had 
r  times  the  number.  But  was  it  not  worse,  that  Grattaa 
tnd  Old  Sarum  should  send  as  many  representatives  as  the 
Bost  populous  and  wealthy  places  ?  They  got  rid  of  that 
nalys  o"**  ^'"'*  ^^^'^  P'^"  °^  representation,  if  not  quite 
Kgalar,  was  far  more  so  than  the  existing  system.  Besides 
the  defect  of  not  having  made  a  perfectly  symmetrical  plan, 
]k  was  charged  with  taking  an  unfair  basis — or  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  views  of  private  interests,  and  to  benefit  par- 
tknlar  persons.  His  answer  was,  that  be  took  the  original 
jixa  from  a  well-known  statistical  book,  in  which,  however, 
there  were  many  local  errors. 

It  had  been  said,  that  he  was  strangely  inconsistent  in  taking 
population  as  a  basis,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  number 
of  £10  houses.  He  had  not  adopted  that  course,  because  it 
itould  have  involved  an  unfairness  and  an  inequality  in  the 
Btanner  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  those  houses.  Errors 
fcad  been  suspected  in  the  returns,  and  his  anticipations  proved 
Correct.  The  mode  adopted  was  to  write  letters  to  certain 
tutlioriliea  to  refer  to  the  parish  officers,  and  to  send  persons 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boroughs  to  ascertain  thie  exact 
number  of  the  £10  houses.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  varied 
to  much  from  the  returns  to  the  tax  otiice,  that  his  doubts 
were  confirmed.  Having  made  these  explanations,  the  noble 
lord  summed  up  his  statement,  by  saying,  when  he  proposed 
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a  rafbrm  of  pariiainent— wben  he  piopoMd  tlmt  the  JPMipIt 
ihinild  tmid  to  that  home  thdr  weal  imMcntitiwB,  to  ddioerate 
on  their  wantiy  and  to  ooneult  ibr  todr  intevertiy  to  conidar 
their  grierances,  and  attend  to  .their  deMrea  when  he  piopoeed 
that  thev  should  in  huA^  aa  they  did  m  theny,  noeiBai  Ae 
power  of  holding  the  pnne-itringi  of  the  crown,  he  fidt  oon- 
Tinoed  that  he  wai  laying  the  foandation  of  effiicfing  the  gieat- 
ettchangeefortheooaifert  and  wdl-beii^  of  the  penile*  lawf 
would  no  longer  be  paued  ibr  the  sole  benefit  of  gOfenuHBl, 
or  for  that  or  particular  udifidnali;  they  woidd  te  no  longer 
passed  by  men  roused  at  audnight  to  vote  §or  what  they  kMw 
not,  or  against  that  of  which  thJBy  had  heard  not,  a  ayDakby 
merely  becanse  the  leader  of  their  par^  told  them  so  to  vole. 
Laws  in  a  refibmied  parBaaiePt  wodd  be  cantionsiy  propeaedy 
and  cautiously  detiberated.  Who  wonU  vnuntaiB  net  gofBBSr 
ment  could  cio  nothing  with  respect  to  the  ausery  or  hainiarw 
of  a  people?  Let  thoae  whomm  the  aMeitioBlookatlmaad. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  wvelched  state  of  that  oomitfy»  hat 
the  want  of  a  due;  parental,  and  kind  attention  on  the  put  of 
government  to  the  oondilioB  of  the  people?  If  they  idtintiiiJ 
diat  house  with'  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  they  m%fat 
hope  that  the  prosperity  of  the  coantry  was  accomplished.  In 
giving  to  an  eulighteiied  and  powernil  people  the  power  of 
having  their  real  representatives  in  parliament,  they  would  fur- 
nish the  means  of  carrying  on  unimpaired  the  constitution, 
without  endangering  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  withoot 
injuring  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  in  accordance  with 
tb^  rights,  liberties,  and  interests  of  the  nation. 

Sin  RoBEaT  Pkbl  rose  as  soon  as  Lord  John  Russell  sat  down, 
and  professed  at  once  his  unaltered  sentiments  in  oppositioB 
to  the  bill,  but  declined  entering  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits 
till  the  second  reading,  which,  at  his  suggestion,  was  postponed 
from  Thursday,  the  ^th  of  June,  as  originally  intended,  till 
Monday,  the  4th  of  Juljr. 

Accordingly,  on  that  'day,  after  Lord  John  Russell  had  made 
his  motion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer  to  some 

Suestions  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Estcourt,  one  of  the  members  for 
Oxford  University,  stated,  that  a  clause  restricting  the  right  of 
votine  to  householders  paying  their  rent  half-yeariy,  had  been 
introduced  by  mistake ;  and  that  as  soon  as  mmisters  had 
discovered  its  tendency,  they  determined  to  abandon  it.  The 
question  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  the  debate  wai 
opened  by  Sir  J.  n,  Walsh,  who  sajd,  that  the  more  ht 
considered  the  bearings  and  tendencies  of  this  measure,  the 
more  he  was  impressed  with  the  danger  it  would  produce  to 
the  British  constitution,  and  to  the  whole  system  of  social 
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Ofder.  He  should,  therefore,  firmly  oppose  the  bill  in  all  its 
stages,  confident,  that  in  so  doing,  he  was  contributing  his 
aid  towards  averting  imminent  danger,  and  probably  ruin, 
fiom  his  country.  He  concluded  with  moving  that  the  bill 
be  read  that  day  six  months. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clinton,  who 
objected  to  the  pledges  which  had  been  required  from  candi- 
dates, during  the  late  elections ;  observing,  that  if  this  system  was 
persevered  in,  the  house  would  lose  all  pretensions  to  the 
diaiacter  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  would  become  the 
mere  puppet  of  the  popular  will. 

On  the  other  side.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  defended  the 
mtesure.  With  regard  to  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the 
bill,  he  looked  upon  them  as  visionary*  The  real  danger  arose 
firom  the  schemes  of  those  who  wished  to  subdue  what  was 
called  the  democratical  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  lawless  power. 
Such  had  been  the  case  in  France ;  and  such  would  oe  the 
case  here,  if  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  reform  equalled  their 
will.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  concerning  what  was  called 
corporation  robbery.  Now,  this  measure  merely  proposed  to 
witodraw  a  public  trust  from  those  who  had  abused  it,  and  to 
place  it  in  tlie  hands  of  those  who  would  use  it  better.  The 
right  to  send  members  to  parliament,  was  the  right  to  share  in 
the  government  of  men ;  and  the  Revolution  established  the  great 
principle,  that  those  who  held  political  power,  held  it  not  as  a 
property,  but  as  a  trust.  He  was  apprehensive  that  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  measure  would  sow  the  seeds  of  permanent 
discord  between  the  two  orders  of  the  state,  and  cause  bitter 
consequences  hereafter. 

After  some  other  members  had  delivered  their  opinions,  an 
adjournment  took  place.  The  next  day,  the  aebate  was 
renewed,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm,  member  for  Launceston  op- 
posed the  bill,  and  observed,  that,  although  returned  for  a  close 
borough,  he  considered  himself  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  large.  Were  this  measure  to  pass,  it  would  shut 
the  avenues  to  that  house  against  the  monied  and  colonial 
interests,  which  were  now  only  represented  through  the 
medium  of  the  boroughs  that  were  by  this  measure  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. '^ 

But  the  principal  speaker,  in  this  night's  debate,  was  Mr. 
Mac  A  UL  at,  a  young  barrister,  and  the  nominee  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  for  the  borough  of  Calne.  After  descant- 
ing on  the  imperfections  of  many  of  our  civil  and  political 
institutions,  in  which  barbarism  and  civilization  went  side  by 
side ;  he  said,  it  would  be  found  that  the  barbarism  belonged 
to  the  government,  and  the  civilization  to  the  people.     Now» 
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it  was  because  he  wished  them  to  run  concurrently,  that  he 
supported  this  measure  of  reform  ;  and  proud  he  should  be,  to 
the  latest  hour  of  his  existence,  to  contribute  to  the  succeii 
of  this  great  cause.  The  peroration  of  this  speech,  which 
elicited  great  applause,  was  as  follows.  *'  The  country,  and 
their  children  for  ages  to  come,  would  call  this  the  Second 
Bill  of  Rights— the  Greater  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England. 
He  did  believe,  that  the  year  1831  was  destined  to  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  first  example  of  a  great,  complicated,  and  deeply- 
rooted  system  of  abuses  removed  without  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  rapine — all  points  fully  debated,  all  forms  observed,  the 
fruits  of  industry  not  destroyed,  and  the  authority  of  the  law 
not  suspended.  These  were  things  which  might  well  make 
Englishmen  proud  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived. 
These  were  things  which  might  make  them  look  with  confidence 
to  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race — which  might  make 
them  look  forward  to  a  long  series  of  tranquil  and  happy  yean, 
during  which,  nothing  would  disturb  the  coficord  of  a  popular 
government  and  a  loyal  people ;— of  years,  in  which,  if  war  shouki 
be  inevitable,  it  would  find  the  people  a  united  nation ;— of  yean, 
pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  mitigation  of  public  bur- 
dens, by  the  prosperity  of  industry,  by  the  reformation  of 
jurisprudence,  and  by  all  the  victories  of  peace,  in  which,  fiv 
more  than  in  military  triumphs,  consisted  the  true  prosperity  of 
states,  and  the  true  glory  of  statesmen.  It  was  with  such 
feelings  and  hopes  that  he  gave  his  most  cordial  assent  to  this 
measure  of  reform,  which,  in  itself,  he  considered  desirable,  and 
virhich,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  appeared  to 
him  indispensably  necessary  to  the  repose  of  the  empire,  and 
the  stability  of  the  government." 

The  discussion  on  this  day  was  closed  by  Sir  George  Muk- 
RAY,  one  of  the  late  ministers,  who  also  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  prophecy,  but  one  of  a  quite  opposite  character  to  that 
of  the  member  for  Calne.  He  said,  that  this  bill  would  have 
the  efiect  of  raising  up  another  Cromwell,  who  was,  perhaps, 
even  then  exulting  in  secret  at  the  success  of  the  present 
measure ;  and  saying  to  himself  at  that  moment,  in  the  words 
of  his  prototype.  Oliver,  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into 
my  hands."  The  period  for  the  appearance  of  this  person  m 
the  field  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  would  not  be  seen  until  the 
fifth  act  of  the  piece,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  would  be  seen 
endeavouring  to  gather  together  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
constitution,  which  the  measure  of  the  noble  lord  would  have 
scattered  and  dispersed.  He  would  be  seen  again  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  House  of  Cominons,  but  on  this  condition,  that 
no  member  should  enter  who  was  not  pledged  to  the  opinions 
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of  ihe  usurper.  The  real  Cromwell  would  alao  be  seeo  endea- 
prouring  to  form  a  House  of  Lords,  noi,  like  the  present, 
Uidowed  with  the  influence  of  properly,  but  the  phantom  of 
t  peerage  only ;    and  he  would  take  care  likewise,  before  they 

""oceeded  to  deliberate,  that  the  individual  appointed  to  pre- 
le  over  them  should  administer  to  them  proper  advice. 
WhM  might  be  the  character  of  a  House  of  Lords  so  composed, 
K  knew  not ;   but  of  this  he  was  confident,  that  there  was  too 

inucb  magnanimity  in  the  present  House  of  Lords,  to  allow 
to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  such  a  mean 

.  Another  adjournraent  then  took  place  till  the  following  day, 
rten  SiK  Robert  Peel  went  over  the  whole  ground  of  argument 
UStorlcally  and  politically.  He  maintained  that  the  small  boroughs 
*~— *  not  an  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  thai  ihey 
listed  at  an  early  period,  and  bad  continued  ever  since. 
although  it  might  not  be  easy  to  defend  the  sale  of  these 
jhs,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  eradicate  the  eyil, 
Ithoul  depriving  the  country  of  much  good,  that  more  than 
lunterbalanced  it.  There  had  been  no  reform  of  parliament 
r  more  than  four  hundred  years  ;  but  so  elastic  were  the  prin- 
plei  which  gave  it  force,  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
irit  of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  that  the 
mse  had  governed  the  country  better  than  any  other  country 
I  earth  had  been  ever  governed.  Feeling  thus,  he  gave  his 
(position  to  the  measure,  because  in  his  conscience  he  believed 
iKt  it  went  to  diminish,  and  not  to  increase,  the  security  of 
'  tlie  permanent  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
tagland. 

^Lord  Jabn  Russell  clotted  the  debate  with  a  defence 
his  plan ;  and  at  fire  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  divi- 
)n  took  place,  the  numbers  being,  for  the  second  read- 
;,  367  i  ^"^  fci^  ^)i^  amendment,  231 ;  leaving  a 
ijority  of  136  in  favour  of  ministers. 
On  the  12lh,  Lord  John  Russell  having  moved  that 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
iform  hill,  a  scene  arose,  unprecedented  in  the  history 
parliament.  In  the  Hrst  place.  Lord  Maitland  rose  t:) 
pposc  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  Appleby, 
id  moved  that  counsel  be  heard  against  the  bill, 
far  as  regarded  the  interests  of  that  place.     After  tt 
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warm  discussion^  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  maji 
of  97;  the  numbers  being,  for  it,  187,  &nd  284  against 
An   adjournment  of   the  debate  was   then   moved, 
disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.    The  original  m< 
that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  being  again  put, 
amendment  was  proposed,  that  the  house  do   now 
joum.    This  motion  produced  another  vehement  all 
cation,  the  conclusion  of  which  placed  ministers  in 
powerful  majority.      After  five  more   distinct  mol 
for  the  adjournment  of  the    debate,   which   were 
defeated,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply 
a  question  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  leader  in 
memorable  conflict,  said  he  was  anxious  that  the  h< 
should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  discuss  the  qi 
tion  on  the  ensuing  evening,  if  the  committee  was 
pointed,  as  a  matter  of  form.    This  was  agreed  to; 
bill  was  committed ;  the  chairman  reported,  and  obt 
leave  to  sit  again.     The  house  then  broke  up  at  hi 
past  seven  in  the  morning. 

It  would  extend  the  history  of  the  reform  bill,  dm 
its  progress  through  the  house,  to  an  immeasur^ 
extent,  were  we  to  go  over  all  the  tedious  altei 
tions  excited  by  the  discussion  of  its  several  claui 
With  few  interruptions,  and  some  trifling  amendnit 
the  bill  went  through  the  committee,  and  on  the  Ij 
of  September  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  there 
only  one  dissenting  voice  against  it.  On  the  19th 
the  same  month.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
reading  of  the  bill,  when  there  appeared  1 13  for, 
68  against  it.  Two  days  more,  however,  were  occupii 
in  the  debate  on  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pass, 
the  course  of  which,  several  speakers  exerted  thi 
oratorical  powers    upon    the    subject,    but  with  lit 
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novelty  of  argument.  Among  these,  none  was  more 
animated  than  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  who  warned  the 
House  of  Lords  to  take  an  example  from  France,  where 
concessions  had  only  been  followed  by  destruction.  The 
learned  gentleman  concluded  with  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  the  bill  would  subrert  the  throne,  the 
monarch,  the  church,  and,  ultimately,  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Upon  the  division,  the  numbers  were — ayes, 
345  ;  noes,  236 :  leaving  a  majority  of  109  for  the  bill. 

The  next  day.  Lord  John  Russell,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  members,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
house,  and  delivered  the  bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  after 
which  it  was  read  the  first  time^  for  form,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  the  second  time  on  the  third  of  October. 

On  Monday,  the  first  of  August,  the  ceremony  of 
Opening  the  New  London  Bridge  took  place,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  Majesties.  The  King 
had  been  pleased  to  command  that  the  procession  should 
be  by  water,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  the 
most  complete  view  of  the  passing  scene;  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  arrangements  for  this  brilliant  spectacle. 

A  triple  awning  extended  over  the  whole  width  of  the  brid^ 
as  far  as  the  second  piers.  This,  and  the  pavilion  at  the  end, 
were  covered  with  the  colours  of  all  nations,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which,  with  other  banners,  floated  from 
the  top  of  the  bridge.  In  tlic  ^rand  tent  was  a  throne,  and 
ID  front  of  it  a  table,  for  their  Majesties,  and  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Under  the  canopy  ran  two  long  tables, 
capable  of  accommo<iating  fifteen  hundred  persons.  These 
tables  were  for  the  aldermen,  and  other  members  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  the  centre  being  left  open  for  the  procession.  The 
flooring  used  for  entcrtaiunicnts  at  Guildhall  was  laid  down, 
and  a  magnificent  carpet  spread  throughout  the  royal  tent; 
at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  which,  stood  a  man  in  armour 
Along  the  whole  line  of  procession,  and  on  every  part  of  the 
bridge  laid  out  for  the  banquet,  the  boards  were  carpeted. 
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To  facilitate  the  passage  down  the  river,  two  parallel  lines 
of  vessels  were  formed  into  a  passage  of  about  150  feet  wide, 
consisting  of  a  double,  and  in  many  cases  a  triple,  line  of  barges, 
steamers,  yachts,  and  craft  of  every  description  ;  which  ex- 
tended from  Somerset  House  almost  to  the  new  bridge,  when 
the  line  gradually  spread  on  each  side,  to  afford  space  for  the 
barges  to  land  their  respective  parties.  The  termination  of  the 
lines  at  these  points  was  formed  by  the  city  barges  and  shallops, 
which  were  6lled  with  company,  and  provided  with  bands  of 
music.  Several  gun-brigs  were  brought  up  the  river,  from 
which,  and  the  wharfs;  salutes  were  fired  occasionally.  On  the 
terrace  of  Somerset  House,  several  tiers  of  seats  were  Reeled ; 
and  every  place  which  could  command  a  view«  was  thronged 
with  spectators.  The  stairs  leading  from  Somerset  House,  as 
well  as  the  platform,  were  covered  with  dark  cloth.  Over  that 
part  where  their  Majesties  were  to  pass,  red  cloth  was  laid.  The 
barges  containing  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Admiralty,  Customs,  Excise,  and  Trinity  House,  were  brought 
up  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
party.  By  this  means,  'the  embarkation  was  made  in  the  utmost 
order ;  each  barge,  as  it  received  the  respective  companies  on 
board,  dropped  down,  and  took  its  station  in  the  line. 

The  Royal  Family,  and  their  Majesties'  suites,  assembled  at 
the  palace  about  two  o'clock ;  shorUy  after  which,  the  proces- 
sion was  formed  in  the  gardens.  The  King,  who  appeared  in 
the  Windsor  uniform,  entered  the  last  carriage,  accompanied  by 
the  Queen  and  the  Duchesses  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge. 
The  other  carriages  were  filled  by  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  persons  of  distinction. 

The  appearance  of  the  metropolis,  along  the  whole  line  of  pro- 
cession, was  in  every  respect  the  same  ason  a  high  festival. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  grand  national  standard  was  hoisted 
over  the  centre  of  Somerset  House,  and  announced  the  arrival 
of  their  Majesties,  whose  appearance  on  the  steps  descending  to 
the  platform,  was  hailed  by  cheers  which  were  almost  deafen- 
ing. The  awnings  of  the  state  barge  had  been  previously  re- 
moved by  the  royal  command,  that  the  people  might  be  indulged 
with  a  full  view  of  the  august  company.  The  number  of  barges 
forming  the  procession,  amounted  to  near  thirty  ;  and  the  whole 
space  between  the  lines,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  that  without, 
seemed  studded  with  a  moving  mass  of  glittering  splendour,  while 
flags  of  every  colour,  and  of  all  nations,  and  the  gay  attire  of  the 
almost  countless  thousands  on  the  river  and  its  banks,  gave  the 
spectacle  an  indescribable  effect. 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock,  loud  and  general  shouts  from  the 
river,   announced  their  Majesties'   approach ;     upon  which  a 
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royal  snlut«  was  fired  rrom  the  brig  stationed  oS  Southwark, 
the  belU  of  the  churches  struck  up  merry  peals,  and  in  a  few 
'iBiinutes  the  foremost  of  liic  royal  barges  were  discovered 
making  their  way  in  stately  ^andeur. 

The  stairs  on  the  London  side  of  the  Bridge  had  been  covered 
with  crimson  cloth,  and  at  the  bottom  their  Majesties  were 
received  by  Mr.  Routh,  who  gate  his  Majesty  his  arm  ;  and 
bv  Mr.  Jones,  as  chairman  of  the  Bridge  committee.  On  step- 
fing  ashore,  the  King  said  to  these  gentlemen,  "  Mr.  Jones 
'iUid  Mr.  Routh,  1  am  very  glad  to  see  you  on  London  Bridge. 
'It  is  certainly  a  most  beautifid  ediRce  ;  and  the  spectacle  is 
the  grandest  and  the  most  delightful,  in  every  respect,  that  1 
e*er  had  the  pleasure  to  witness,"  While  the  King  paused  to 
■urvey  the  scene  around  him,  the  air  was  rent  with  acclama- 
ilions,  which  his  Majesty  acknowledged  by  taking  off  his  hat, 
•nd  bowing  to  the  people.  He  then  walked  up  the  tremendous 
flight  of  steps  wiUiout  the  slightest  appearance  of  fatigue. 
Upon  reaching  the  top,  the  sword  and  keys  of  the  city  were 
leiidered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  chairman  of  the 
eominittee  next  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  gold  medal, 
^laving  OQ  one  side  an  impression  of  the  King's  head,  and,  on 
the  reverse,  a  view  of  the  new  Bridge,  with  the  dates  of  the 
[  ceremony,  and  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  were  attired  iu  uniform,  consisting 
6f  a  blue  coat,  with  buttons  impressed  with  his  Majesty's  por- 
trait, and  white  waistcoats  and  trowsera. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  royal  party  had  assembled  in  the 
pavilion,  their  Majesties  proceeded  to  walk  over  the  Bridge, 
'Vhich  was  considered  as  the  opening  of  the  structure.  His 
Majesty  shewed  himself  from  the  parapets  on  either  side  to 
tiie  multitudes  below,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance 
which  the  river  presented.  Just  as  the  royal  procession  reached 
tile  Surrey  side  of  the  Bridge,  Mr.  Green,  accompanied   by  a 

Sntleman,  ascended  in  his  balloon  ;  with  which  spectacle,  their 
tjesties,  who  observed  it  closely,  were  much  pleased. 


feg  the  procession  on  the  Bridge,  the  King  and  Queen 
Scattered  among  the  people,  with  a  Ii1>eral  hand,  silver  medals, 
|-of  which  the  obverse  and  reverse  are  here  represented. 
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On  retarning  to  the  pavilion,  the  company  «at  down  to  the 
banquet.  At  the  royal  table,  the  principal  guests  were  thus 
placed.  On  the  right  of  the  King  were  seated  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Prince  €reorge  of  Cumber- 
land. On  the  left  of  her  Majesty  sat  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cumberland,  and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  visitors  had  concluded  their  repast,  the 
Lord  Mayor  rose,  and  said,  ''  His  most  gracious  Majesty  has 
condescended  to  permit  me  to  propose  a  toast.  I  therefore 
do  myself  the  high  honour  to  propose,  that  we  drink  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty's  Health,  with  four  times  four.*' 

The  company  rose,  and,  after  cheering  him  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner,  san|^  the  national  anthem  of  "  God  save 
the  King."  His  Majesty  bowed  to  all  around,  and  appeared  to 
be  much  pleased. 

Alderman  Sir  Claudius  Hunter  then  rose,  and  said,  ^'  I  am 
honoured  with  the  permission  of  his  Majesty  to  propose  a  toast. 
I  therefore  beg  all  his  good  subjects  here  assembled,  to  rise^ 
and  to  drink,  that  '  Health  and  every  Blessing  may  attend  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.' "  Which  was  accordingly  done,  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  presented  a  gold  cup,  of  great  beauty, 
to  the  King ;  wno  said,  taking  the  cup,  '*  I  cannot  but  refer,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  great  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  citizens  of  London.  The  City  of  London  has  been 
renowned  for  its  magnificent  improvements,  and  we  are  now 
commemorating  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  their  skill  and 
talent.  I  shall  propose  the  source  from  whence  this  vast 
improvement  sprung,  '  The  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  City 
of  London.* " 

The  King  then  drank  what  is  called  the  **  loving  cup,**  of 
which  every  other  member  of  the  Royal  Family  present,  most 
cordially  partook. 

His  Majesty  next  drank  the  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
Lady  Mayoress — for  which  his  lordship,  in  a  few  words,  express- 
ive of  the  deepest  gratitude,  thanked  his  Majesty.  The  chief 
magistrate  soon  after  was  created  a  Baronet. 

At  about  six  o'clock,  the  King  rose,  and,  bowing  to  the  com- 
pany, intimated  his  intention  to  bid  farewell. 

The  procession  had  a  more  imposing  appearance  on  its 
return  than  before,  in  consequence  of  its  being  joined  by  several 
of  the  City  barges,  including  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  a  few 
moments  after  their  arrival  at  Somerset  House,  the  royal  party 
entered  their  carriages^  and  returned  to  the  palace,  escorted  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  (letting  out  in  the  morning.' 
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iViiotlicr  exhibition  of  royiilly  U>uk  place  oit  the  folloiV' 
iog  day,  in  the  procession  of  their  Mnjestiee  to  the  Hou^o 
of  Lords,  that  the  King  might  give  his  assent  to  theQueen'a 
dower-bill,  accompanied  by  bis  august  consort,  to  express 
her  thanks  to  the  two  liouaes  of  Purliament,  for  the  ample 
provision  which  they  had  made  for  her  mainteuauce  in 
the  event  of  her  widowhood. 

Her  Majesty  left  the  palace  in  state  a  short  time 
before  three  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  the  Princess  Augusta,  and  escorted  by  a  detaeh- 
meat  of  the  Blues.  She  arrived  at  the  House  of  Lords 
at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock,  and  was  received  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdoirne,  Earl  Grey,  and  Lord  Durham,  who  con- 
ducted her  through  the  painted  chamber  Into  the  robing 
room;  the  ladies  of  her  suite  immediately  following. 
Ill  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  his  Majesty,  who 
4dso  came  in  state,  reached  the  house,  attended  by  the 
great  officers  of  his  auite. 

At  about  half  past  three,  the  Queen,  with  the  Princess 
Augusta,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  ladies  of  bee 
train,  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  preceded  by  her  cham- 
berlain, Earl  Howe.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Earl  Grey,  ushered  her  Majesty  to  lier  chair 
of  state,  which  was  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  level  with  it. 

As  soon  as  her  Majesty  entered  the  house,  all  the 
peers,  and  a  number  of  peeresses,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously admitted,  rose  up,  and  made  their  obeisance. 

At  a  quarter  before  four,  his  Majesty  entered  the 
boose,  and  having  takeji  his  seat  on  the  throne. 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was  directed  to  summon  the 
Commons. 

4t 
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Accordingly,  tlie  Speaker,  followed  by  s   number   of 

members,  shortly  afterwards    appeared  at    the  bar,   and 

thus  addressed  the  Sovereign  : — 

"  Ma;  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  faithful  Commons,  appear  befoie 

you  with  re«pect,  and  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  house,  and 

r  Majesty,  that,  in  con- 

oUB  recommendation,  we 

I  for  Her  most  gracious 


beg  roost  humbly  to  s 
formily  to  your  Majesty 
have   passed  a  bill    lo  ' 
Majesty,    in  the   event 
dutiful  respect  we  now  ^. 
acceptance." 

The  Queen's  dowry  bil 
his  Majesty  gave  it  the 
mulities.     Her  Majesty  tht 
three  times  to  the  two  hous 
monv  ended,  the  Kinc  and 


»  your  Majesty  for 


tlieu  read  by  the  clerk, 
kent  with  the  usual  for- 
0)     and  made  an  obeisance 
Parliament.     This  cere- 
teen  retired,  accompanied, 
as  before,  by  the  different  officers  of  their  suite. 

After  a  short  adjournment,  on  the  same  day,  the  'house 
resumed  its  sitting;  and  Earl  Grey  presented  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  his  Majesty,  which  was  read  first 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  afterwarda  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table  of  the  house  :^- 

"  His  Majesty,  taking  into  consideration,  that  since  parlis- 
ment  made  provision  for  her  Royal  Highnem  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  Her  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandriua  Victoria  of 
Kent,  circumstances  hare  occurred  which  make  it  necessaiy 
that  a  more  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  for  the  suitable  education 
and  maintenance  of  her  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria  of  Kent,  relies  on  the  affection  and  attachment  of  the 
Commons,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  making  such  pro- 


'  '  A  similar  message  was  the  same  erening  delivered  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  both  were  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  the  morrow.     Accordingly,  Earl  Grey  then 
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moved  an  address  to  hid  Majesty  in  answer  to  the  royal 
message.  His  lordship^  after  some  observations  upon 
the  importance  of  making  a  further  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Princess  Victoria, 
as  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne,  stated,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  election  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the 
Belgic  throne,  the  allowance  of  six  thousand  a  year, 
which  he  had  hitherto  made  to  his  sister  and  niece,  was 
withdrawn. 

Lord  Althorp,  in  the  other  house,  gave  the  same  account, 
as  an  argument  for  granting  £10,000  per  annum  addi- 
tional to  the  income  of  the  Duchess.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  11th  of  this  month,  the  island  of  Barbadoes 
suffered  dreadfully  by  a  hurricane,  unexampled  even  in 
that  region  of  whirlwind  and  tempest.  The  government 
house  was  unroofed  ;  every  church  was  destroyed  or 
injured ;  the  custom-house  was  blown  down ;  and  the 
barracks  buried  in  their  ruins  forty  soldiers.  The  sugar 
mills  were  totally  destroyed,  and  the  crops  rooted  up,  by 
the  storm..  Above  three  thousand  persons  perished,  and 
miany  families  were  ruined.  Most  of  the  other  islands 
experienced  the  effects  of  the  visitation,  which  extended 
also  to  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica;  but  none  of  these 
suffered  so  severely  as  Barbadoes.  On  former  occasions, 
the  British  parliament,  and  the  people  at  large,  had  always 
been  prompt  in  administering  relief  to  the  afflicted,  by 
national  grants,  and  public  subscriptions.  But  in  the 
present  case,  though  more  calamitous  than  any  that  had 
ever  occurred  before,  the  legislative  assemblies  were 
silent,  and  private  sympathy  was  suspended,  or  absorbed, 
by  political  interests. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


A.  D.   1831. 


When  the  King  went  in  person  to  dissolve  his  first 
parliament^  it  is  said,  that,  while  placing  the  crown  upon 
his  own  head,  he  turned  to  the  Chancellor,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Now,  this,  my  lord,  is  my  coronation  day.'' 

Whether  this  story  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  ceremonial  of  a  public  inauguration,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  was  neither  intended  by  his  Majesty,  nor 
by  his  ministers,  till  the  subject,  as  a  constitutional  one, 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  his  grace  asked  Earl  Grey,  whether 
he  had  received  any  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the 
coronation  ?  The  answer  being  in  the  negative,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  know,  if  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  his  Majesty  should,  within  a  specific  period, 
take  certain  oaths  connected  with  his  coronation  ?  The 
noble  premier  said,  he  was  aware  of  the  oaths  to  which 
he  referred ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  law  prescribed 
any  particular  time,  or  place,  where  they  should  be 
administered.  As  to  the  delay  that  had  occurred,  he 
should  perhaps,  hereafter,  have  to  explain  the  cause  of  it 
The  coronation  had  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  very  great 
expense,  and  it  was  important,  that  the  solemn  compact 
which  was  then  ratified  between  the  King  and  the  People, 
should  be  effected  at  as  low  a  charge  as  possible.  He 
repeated,  however,  that  he  had  no  commands  from  his 
-Majesty  on  the  subject,  but  that  the  obligations  prescribed 
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luw,  to  be  eutered  into  by  the  King,  should  be  taken 
fit  some  way  or  other.  Here  the  conversation  ended ; 
Init  the  effect  of  it,  not  long  afterwards,  appeared  in  the 
Kppointment  of  a  court  to  determine  the  pretensions  of 
those  persons  who  claimed  a.  right  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
fCioay  of  the  coronation.  It  waa  publicly  announced, 
however,  that  some  of  the  accustomed  services  would  be 
dispensed  with,  as  it  waa  not  intended  that  there  should 
tfther  be  any  procession  from,  or  a  dinner  in,  West- 
minster Hall. 

The  coronation  of  WiUiara  the  Fourth,  ihuu  confined 
to  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  and  shorn  of  the  chivalric 
honours  and  gorgeous  pageantry  of  ancient  times,  was 
fixed  for  the  8lh  of  September. 

At  early  dawn  on  that  day  Westminster  Abbey,  and  all  the 
IMSsagea  leading  to  it,  presented  a  moBt  animating;  scene.  Soon 
flfter  five  o'clock,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  by  tlie  artillery,  and, 
4bout  six,  the  Household  troops  were  distributed  through  the 
ivhole  line  of  procession. 

At  six  o'clock  the  arrivals  became  fretjuent,  and  from  that 
lime  till  the  hour  when  the  different  enlmnces  to  the  Abbey 
were  closed,  the  successive  arrival  of  individuals,  wlio  were 
iKOUght  to  the  Abbey,  either  by  their  rank,  their  official 
duties,  or  by  curiosity,  was  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  those 
jAia  had  previously  arrived,  from  Buffering  severely  from  futtgue 
Bod  ennui.  About  seven  o'clock,  the  services  of  the  officers  at 
vms  were  called  into  reqiusition  by  the  influx  of  Peers  and 
Peeresses,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  marshal  to  their  respective 
|daces.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  ntemliers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
BOni,  being  themselves  ihctr  own  heralds,  took  possession  of 
Hk  gidlery  assigned  to  them,  and  shortly  after  the  doors  of  the 
Abbey  wercjclosed. 

The  royal  procession  began  to  move  from  ihe  Palace  at  a 
Oaarter  past  ten  o'clock.  The  moment  the  King's  carriage 
Speared,  a  cheer  burst  simultaneously  from  twenty  thousand 
*^icc9.  Such  a  reception  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifyina;  to  their 
Hajesties,  and  they  shewed  that  they  were  pleased  wiUi  it.  His 
^-Jlajesty,  who  was  dressed  in  an  admiml's  unifarm,  looked  well. 
IJer  Majesty  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  some  brilliants  in 
her  head-dress.     As  the  procession  passed,  the  bands,  which 
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were  stationed  at  different  points,  played,  '*God  save  the  King.** 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
As  far  as  tibe  eye  could  reach,  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and.  flap 
were  seen  waving  in  the  air. 

The  fpllowbg  was  the  order  of  the  procession  :— 

A  squadron  of  life  Guardi. 

The  two  carriages  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  GhHicieslg| 
and  attendants,  with  their  proper  escort. 

The  two  carriages  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  in  the  same  ocdei. 
The  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  nis  escort. 

The  two  carriages  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland, 
with  their  royal  highnesses*  attendants  and  esccnt. 

Then  followed  on  foot.  The  Kingfs  Barge  llastier,  and  Forty- 
eight  Watermen. 

Next,  Ten  of  their  Majesties*  carriages,  each  drawn  by  sii 
horses,  conveving  the  royal  suite,  and  followed  by  a  squadroo 
of  Life  Guards. 

Then  came  his  Majesty's  Equerries  and  Aides-de-Camp,  oa 
horseback;  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General ;  Deputy  Qusr^ 
termaster-General  r  Deputy  Adjutant-General  or  the  Royil 
Artillery ;  the  Quartermaster-General ;  the  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral ;  the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Ck)mmanaer-in-Chief ; 
and  the  Master  of  the  Buck -hounds. 

To  these  succeeded  six  of  his  Majesty's  horses,  with  rich  trap- 
ping's, each  led  by  two  grooms. — Then  came  the  Deputy 
Knight  Marshal,  followed  by  Marshalmen,  four  in  rank. — 
Next,  the  Exons  and  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Yeomen, 
four  and  four.  These  preceded  the  State  Coach,  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  attended  by  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  at  each 
wheel,  and  two  footmen  at  each  door,  and  the  horses  on  either 
side  by  four  grooms ;  the  Gold  Stick,  Lord  Combermere ;  and 
the  Captain  of  the  Yeomen,  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  riding 
one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Royal  carriage, 
in  which  were  the  King  and  Queen,  attended  by  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Leeds, 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  the  Countess  of  Brownlow,  Lady 
of  the  Bedchamber.  A  squadron  of  Life  Guards  closed  the 
procession,  which  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Pall  Mall, 
Charing  Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Parliament-street,  and  arrived 
at  the  Abbey  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  great  Officers  of  State,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Noble- 
men appointed  to  carry  the  Regalia,  and  the  Bishops  who  were 
to  support  their  Majesties,  assembled  before  ten  in  the  Jerusa- 
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liMn  Chamber,  where  tlie  Regalia  were  delivereil  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  lo  ihe  Lord  High  Consuble,  and  by  him  to  the 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain,  who  consigned  them  to  the  noblca 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  borne.  On  the  arrival  of  their  Majes- 
ties,  they  were  received  by  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  their  robing-chambers  at  the  west  entrance. 
When  r»bed,  they  advanced  up  the  nave  into  the  choir;  the 
choristers  of  Westminster,  the  Chapel  Roynl,  and  St.  Paul's, 
sinking  the  Anthem,  "  1  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  We 
wilfgointu  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

The  Procession  moved  in  the  following  order : — 

Officers  of  Arms.  The  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  Westminster ; 
his  Majesty's  V ice -Cliambei lain ;  Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold: Treasurer  of  the  Household,  bearing  the  bag  with  the 
medals;  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  Uie  Lord  High  Steward; 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Iieland;  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

'PiiiscessES  OF  TiitL  Blood  Rotal,  viz.  The  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester.     The  Queen's  Vice-Chamberlain. 

Thk  Qceen's  Rfualm,  vii.  The  Ivory  Rod,  with  the  Dove, 
borne  by  Earl  Cawdor,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  her  Majes- 
tr's  Household :  the  Sceptre,  with  the  Cross,  borne  bv  the 
£arl  of  Jersey  ;  her  Majesty's  Crown,  carried  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort ;  with  two  Serjeants-at-arms  on  either  hand. 

iTnB  QcECJi,  in  her  royal  robes,  her  train  borne  by  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  assisted  by  six  daughters  of  Earls.  On  her  right. 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  on  her  led,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  each  attended  by  five  Gentl<^men  Pensioners ; 
Lndies  of  tlie  Bedchamber  in  waiting :  six  Maids  of  Honour ; 
Women  of  the  Bedchamber. 

The  Kino's  Reoalia,  viz.  St.  Edward's  Staff,  borne  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton ;  the  Golden  Spurs,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings;  the  Sceptre,  with  the  Cross,  by  the  Duke  of 
St.  Alban's  ;  the  third  Sword  by  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland  ; 
Curtana,  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury;  the  second  sword,  by 
tlie  Marquis  of  Downshirc ;  Usher  or  the  Black  Rod ;  Garter 
King-at-Arms  ;  Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  of  England. 

Phihcks  of  Til  E  Blood  Rovai,,  viz.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  ; 
tlie  Duke  of  SusseT :  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  High 
Constable  of  Ireland :  the  High  Constable  of  Scotland ;  the 
Earl  Marshal  of  England  ;  the  Sword  of  State,  borne  by  Earl 
Orev;  tlie  Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  the  Sceptre,  with  the  Dove,  borne  by  ll>e  Duke 
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of  Richmond ;  St.  Edward's  Crown,  borne  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton ;  the  Orb,  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  the  Patina, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  the  Bible,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  ;  tne  Chalice,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester^ 
The  King,  in  his  royal  crimson  robe  of  state.  His  train  borne 
by  the  eldest  sons  of  Dukes,  assisted  by  the  Master  of  the 
Robes,  followed  by  the  Groom  of  the  Robes.  On  his 
Majesty's  right  walked  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  his 
left  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  the  Grroom  of  the  Stole ; 
the  Gold  Stick  of  the  Life  Guards,  in  waiting ;  the  Master  of 
the  Horse  ;  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard ;  Captain  of 
the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  ;  two  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
chamber ;  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

The  Queen,  at  her  entrance,  ascended  the  theatre,  and  passed 
on  the  north  side  of  her  throne  to  the  chair  of  state  provided  for 
her,  in  the  east  side  of  the  theatre,  where  she  stood,  surrounded 
by  her  Ladies,  until  his  Majesty's  arrival. 

The  King,  ascending  the  theatre,  passed  on  the  south  side  of 
his  throne  to  his  chair  of  state,  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar. 

At  this  moment,  the  view  along  the  choir,  and  in  the  tran- 
sept; was  singularly  attractive.  At  the  western  end  of  it,  the 
choristers  and  musicians  were  stationed  in  the  OTgan-loft  and 
gallery,  the  former  dressed  in  surplices,  and  the  latter  in  a 
uniform.  The  front  of  the  galleries  on  each  side  of  the  choir, 
were  occupied  by  ladies  in  the  most  elegant  and  fashionable 
attire.  Below  them,  and  extending  across  the  centre  aisle  to 
the  steps  of  the  theatre,  stood  a  group  of  officers,  dressed  in 
every  variety  of  uniform  known  to  the  military  service  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  them  were  mingled  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
whose  antiquated  dresses  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  light 
equipments  of  the  Foot  Guards,  who  were  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  choir  after  the  procession.  In  the  centre  of  the  sacrarium 
were  their  Majesties,  and  their  attendants.  On  their  right  and 
left  were  the  Peers  and  Peeresses,  and  before  them,  in  a 
gradually  ascei^ing  gallery,  were  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  mostly  in  military  uniforms,  though  a  few  were  con- 
spicuously arrayed  in  the  Highland  costume. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Anthem,  his  Majesty,  attended  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Deputy 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  High  Constable,  and  the 
Earl  JVfarshal,  and  preceded  by  Garter,  repaired  to  the  east  side 
of  the  theatre,  where  the  Archbishop  made  the  Recognition,  and 
repeated  the  same  at  the  south-west  and  north  sides  of  the 
theatre,  his  Majesty  turning  towards  the  people  on  the  side  at 
which  the  Recogpiition  was  made  :  the  people  replied  to  each 
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repeated  acclamntions  of  "God  save 
King  William  the  Fourth;  and,  at  the  last  Recognition,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  drums  beat. 

His  Majesty  then  took  his  seat;  and  the  Bible,  the  Chalice, 
Bnd  the  Patina  were  carried  to,  and  placed  upon,  the  Altar,  by 
the  Bishops  who  Itad  borne  them. — Two  Officers  of  the  Ward- 
robe then  spread  a  rich  cloth  of  gold,  and  laid  two  cushions  on 
the  same,  for  their  Majesties  to  kneel  on,  at  the  steps  of  the 
Altar. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  on  his  cope;  and 
tile  Bishops,  who  were  to  read  the  litany,  were  also  vested  in 
their  copes. 

The  King,  attended  by  his  supporters,  and  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  the  great  officers,  the  noblemen  bearing  the 
Regalia'  and  the  four  Swords,  going  before  his  Majesty,  passed 
to  the  Altar.  Then  the  Queen,  supported  and  preceded  by  the 
noblemen  bearing  her  Majesty's  Regalia  as  l>efore,  went  also 
to  the  Altar.  His  Majesty,  uncovered,  and,  kneeling  upon  the 
cushion,  made  his  first  offering  of  a  pall,  or  altar-cloth  of  gold, 
which  was  delivered  by  an  Officer  of  the  Wardrobe  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  by  his  Grace  to  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain, and  by  him  to  the  King,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Conterbiiry,  by  whom  it  was  placed  on  the  Altar, 
TheTreasuiwof  the  Household  then  delivered  an  ingot  of  gold, 
of  one  pound  weight,  being  the  second  offering,  to  the  Deputy 
Great  Chamberlain,  who  having  presented  the  same  to  the 
King,  his  Majesty  delivered  it  to  the  Archbishop,  by  whom  it 
was  put  into  the  oblation -basin. 

The  Queen,  lineeling  on  the  left  hand  of  his  Majesty,  made 
her  offering,  namely,  a  pall  of  gold,  with  the  like  ceremony. 
Their  Majesties  continued  to  kneel ;  and  the  prayer,  "  O  God, 
who  dwellest  in  the  high  and  holy  place,"  was  said  by  the 
Archbishop.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  their  Majesties 
arose.  The  King  was  conducted  to  the  chair  of  state  on  the 
south  side  of  the  area  ;  and  the  Qiiccn  to  the  chair  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  King.  Hie  Regalia,  except  the  Swords,  were 
delivered,  by  the  several  noblemen  who  bore  the  same,  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  by  his  grace,  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
who  laid  them  on  the  Altar ;  the  great  officers,  and  the  noble- 
men, who  had  borne  the  Regalia,  going  to  their  respective 
places. 

After  the  Litanv,  which  was  read  by  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield 
and  Lincoln,  followed  the  Communion  service,  the  Epistle 
being  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  and  the  G«spel  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  Sermon  was  then  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  from  I  Pet.  ii.  18,  *'  Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man.  for  the   Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be 
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to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  goverDors,  as  unto  them  that 
are  sent  by  Him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  tliat  do  well.'' 

The  discourse  of  the  learned  prelate  was  impressiTelj  elo- 
quent, and  free  from  any  political  allusion ;  except  the  rollow- 
ing  passage  reflecting  upon  the  modem  doctrine  of  substitoting 
a  flexible  morality  as  Uie  rule  of  policy,  instead  of  the  divine 
rule  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  oracl^. 

'*  If  the  word  of  God,"  said  the  Bishop,  **  be  true,  and  if  the 
history  of  the  past  be  not  deceitful,  evil  will  sooner  or  later 
befall  that  nation,  which  loses  sight  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Jehovah,  and  substitutes  other  foundations  for  the  duties  of 
public  society,  than  those  which  have  been  everlastingly  laid 
by  himself.  Evil  will  befall  that  nation,  where  the  maxims  of  a 
temporary  and  secular  expediency  are  permitted  to  si^peraede 
the  motives  and  rules  wluch  are  drawn  from  the  fountain  of 
eternal  truth ;  and  where  the  ruling  providence  of  God,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  gospel,  if  they  be  not  in  terms  denied,  are 
not  recognized  as  influencing  the  counsels  of  princes,  nor  as 
afiecting  the  welCeire  of  states.  It  is,  we  would  iain  beUeve, 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  fastidious  refinement  of  moden 
society,  than  to  a  real  decay  of  religious  principle  amongst  ii8» 
that,  even  in  our  own  country,  so  remarkably  &voaied  and  pio- 
tected  by  the  Most  High,  his  providence  is  less  fioeqaentfy 
referred  to,  and  his  glory  less  ostensibly  sought,  in  our  pnUic 
acts  and  measures,  than  it  was  wont  to  be.  We  fear  that  it 
cannot  be  said  of  us,  as  a  nation,  that  we  acknowledge  God  i» 
all  our  waySf  ov  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his 


name," 


The  Sermon  being  ended,  the  Archbishop  approached  the 
King,  and,  standing  before  him,  said,  '*  Sir,  are  you  wiihng  to 
take  the  oath  usually  taken  by  your  predecessors  V'-^Tke  King 
answered,  **  I  am  willing." 

The  Archbishop  then  put  the  following  questions  to  the  King; 
whose  replies  were  made  from  a  book  which  he  held  in  his 
hands. 

Archbishop, — **  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to 
govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes  in 
Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective  laws  and  customs  of 
the  same  ?" 

King, — "  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do." 

Archbishop, — "  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  cause 
law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judg- 
ments ?" 

King.^*'  I  will." 
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Archbishop. — "  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  proressioD  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
Proteatant  refonned  religion  eEtablished  by  law  ?  And  will  you 
maintain  and  preserve  inviolate  the  seltlement  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  diuripHne,  and  govern- 
ment thereof,  ag  by  law  established  within  the  kingdom  of  Cng- 
land  and  Ireland,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  before  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  and  to  the  churches  there  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  la* 
do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them  V 

King. — "  All  this  I  promise  to  do  V 

His  Majesty  then  arose,  and  went  bareheaded  to  the  Altar, 
where,  kneeling  and  laying  his  hand  )i|>on  Ihc  Holy  Gospels, 
he  said,  "  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will 
perform  and  keep;  so  help  me,  God." 

Hereupon  the  King  kissed  the  book,  and  signed  the  oath; 
afUr  which  he  put  on  his  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  and  returned 
to  his  chair.  The  hymn,  "  Come,  Holy  Ohost,  our  souls  inspire," 
was  then  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  Authcm  being  ended,  the  Archbishop  proceeded  to  read 
the  prayer  preparatory  to  the  anointing.  This  was  followed  by 
the  coronation  anthem,  "  Zadok  the  priest."  During  ihc  per- 
brmanceof  this  beautiful  composition  of  Handel,  the  King  was 
disrobed,  and  took  his  seat  in  King  Edward's  chair,  which  was 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  Altar, 
when  four  Knights  of  the  Garter  held  over  his  head  a  rich  nail, 
or  cloth  of  gold,  delivered  to  them  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
wito  had  received  the  same  from  an  OfBcer  of  the  Wardrobe ; 
and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  stood  near,  holding  the  Ampulla, 
containing  the  consecrated  oil,  and  pouring  some  into  the 
Anointing  Spoon,  the  Archbishop  anointed  hb  Majesty  oo  the 
head  and  hands,  in  the  form  of  a  Cross,  pronouncing  the  words, 
"  Be  thou  anointed,"  &c. 

The  King  then  kneeling,  the  Archbishop  pronounced  the 
benediction.  The  Knights  of  the  Garter  then  returned  the 
pall  to  the  lord  Chamberlain,  and  repaired  to  their  seats. 

After  the  anointing,  the  Dean  of  Wesiminster  took  the  Spurs 
from  the  Altar,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Deputy  Great  Cham- 
berlain; who,  kneeling  down,  touched  his  Majesty's  heels  wilh 
them,  and  then  returned  them  to  the  Dean,  who  immediately 
laid  them  again  upon  the  Altar. 

Earl  Grey,  who  bore  the  Sword  of  State,  now  delivered  it 
to  the  I.ord  Chamberlain,  and  received  anotlier,  in  a  scab- 
bard   of   purple    velvet.       His  Ixwdship,    On    ttKCiving    this, 
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delivered  it  to  the  Archbishop,  who  laid  it  on  the  Altar  with  the 
customary  prayer. 

The  Archbishop  then  took  the  Sword  from  off  the  Altar, 
and^  assisted  by  other  Bishops,  delivered  it  into  the  Kiog*s 
right  hand,  saying,  '*  Receive  this  kingly  Sword,"  &c,  and, 
'*  With  this  Sword  do  justice,"  &c. 

After  this  exhortation,  the  King  rising  up,  went  to  the  Altar 
where  his  Majesty  offered  the  Sword  in  the  scabbard,  and  then 
retired  to  his  chair;  the  Sword  was  then  redeemed  by  the 
nobleman  who  first  received  it,  and  who  carried  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  solemnity,  having  first  drawn  it  out  ^ 
the  scabbard,  and  delivered  umb  latter  to  an  officer  of  the 
Wardrobe. 

The  King  then  standing,  his  Majesty  was  invested  by  the 
Dean  with  the  Imperial  Mantle,  or  Dalmatic  Rc^,  of  cloth 
of  gold,  delivered  to  him  hj  the  Officers  of  the  Wardrobe; 
the  Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  fostening  the  clasps. 

The  King  then  sitting  down,  the  Archbishop  Jbaving  received 
the  Orb  from  the  Dean,  delivered  it  into  the  King's  r^t  hand, 
saying,  ''  Receive  this  Imperial  Robe  and  Orb,"  &c.  His 
Majesty  then  returned  the  Orb  to  the  Dean,  who  laid  it  upon 
the  Altar. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Maiesty's  household,  then 
receiving  from  the  officer  of  the  Jewel-office  the  Ruby  Ring, 
delivered  the  same  to  the  Archbishop,  who  put  it  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  King's  right  hand,  saying,  '*  Receive  this 
Ring,"  &c. 

The  Dean  thereupon  brought  from  the  Altar  the  two  Sceptres 
with  the  Cross  and  the  Dove,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Worksop,  presented  to  the  King  a  Glove,  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's right  hand,  embroidered  with  the  Arms  of  Howard,  which 
his  Majesty  put  on.  The  Archbishop  then  delivered  the  Sceptre 
with  the  Cross  into  his  Majesty's  right  hand,  saying,  **  Receive 
the  Royal  Sceptre,"  &c. ;  and  then  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove 
into  his  left  hand,  saying,  ''  Receive  the  Rod  of  Equity,"  &c. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Worksop,  sup- 
ported his  Majesty's  right  arm,  and  held  the  Sceptre  as  occasion 
required. 

The  Archbishop,  standing  before  the  Altar,  and  having  St. 
Edward's  Crown  before  him,  took  the  same  into  his  hands, 
and  said  the  prayer,  "  O  God,  who  crownesl  thy  fkithful  ser- 
vants with  mercy,  &c.  Then  his  Grace,  assisted  by  the  other 
Bishops,  came  from  the  Altar,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  carrying 
the  Crown,  which  the  Archbishop  took,  and  placed  on  his 
Majesty's  head  ;    while  the  people  shouted,  ''  God  save  the 
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King:"  the  trumpets  snuDdin^,  the  drums  heating,  and  tlie 
iPark  and  Tower  guns  firing  by  signal.  The  acclamations 
having  ceased,  the  Archbishop  proaounced  tlie  exhotlalJon, 
"  Be  strong,  and  of  good  courage, '  &c.  The  Choir  then  sung 
the  anthem,  "  The  King  shall  rejoice,  in  ihy  strength, "  &c. 

i  the  King  was  crowned,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
RoyaJ,  and  the  other  Peers,  put  on  their  coronets,  the  Bisliops 
their  caps,  and  the  Kings  of  Arms  their  crowns. 

The  Dean  then  taking  the  Holy  Bible,  delivered  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  who,  attended  by  tlie  Bishops,  presented  it  to  the 
King,  with  an  address.  His  Majesty  then  returned  the  sacred 
Tolume  to  the  prelate,  who  gave  it  to  the  Dcao,  and  it  waa 
replaced  by  him  on  the  Altar. 

The  King  then  knelt,  holding  both  the  Sceptres  in  his  hands,- 
while  the  Archbishop  pronounced  the  Benediction,  "  The 
Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee;  and  as  he  hath  made  thee 
King  over  his  people,  so  may  he  still  prosper  thee  in  this  world. 
Rod  make  thee  partaker  of  his  eternal  felicity  in  the  world  to 
come," 

The  Bishops  and  the  Peers,  in  an  audible  voice,  answered. 

The  Archbishop  now,  turning  to  the  people,  said,  "  And 
le  same  Lord  God  Almighty  grant  that  the  Clergy  and  People 
gathered  together  for  this  ordinance,  may,  by  hia  gracious 
assistance,  be  continually  governed  by  thee  in  all  happiness  : 
and  that,  humbly  obeying  his  will,  and  faithfully  serving  thee, 
thev  may  enjoy  peace  in  the  present  life,  and  with  thee  be 
made  partakers  of  the  everlasting  kingdom." 

Again  the  Bishops  and  Peers  responded,  "  Amen." 

The    King  then  arose,   and  went  to  King  Edward's  Chair, 


I 


vhere  he  kissed  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
This  done,  the  Choir  sang  the  "  Te  Deur"  '" 


During 


E  present. 
vhich,  the 
n  U)e  east 


King  removed  to  the  chair  in  which  his  Majesty  s 
side  of  the  throne,  where  he  reposed  in  the  inlerval. 

When  the  Te  Devm  was  ended,  the  King,  led  up  by  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  ascended  the  theatre,  and  was  en- 
throned by  Bishops  and  Peers  ;  and  the  Archbishop,  standing 
before  him,  pronounced  the  Exhortation,  "Stand  firm,  and  hold 
fast,"  &c. 

A  loud  and  general  exclamation  of  "  God  save  the  King  1" 
accompanied  by  clapping  of  hands  and  huizoiog,  burst  from 
erery  part  of  the  Abbey  upon  his  Majesty's  ascending  the 
''  i.  At  this  moment,  also,  the  Coronation  Medals  were 
n  about  by  the  Treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  household. 
^^^  The  King  then  delivered  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Luixi  of  the  Manor  of  Worksop,  to  hold 
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the  same  in  his  right  hand  ;  and  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove,  to 
the  Dnke  of  Richmond,  to  hdd  the  same  in  his  left  hand  daring 
the  Homage. 

The  Archbishop  then  knelt  before  the  King,  the  other  Bishops 
following  his  example,  and,  for  himself,  and  the  other  Lords 
Spiritual,  prononnced  the  words  of  Homage,  they^  kneding 
around  him,  and  saying  afler  him.  This  done,  the  Aichbishop 
kissed  his  Majesty's  left  cheek,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lords  spiritual 
did  the  same,  and  retired.  The  like  ceremony  was  then  per- 
formed by  his  Rojfal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cnmberlaad,  and 
the  two  other  Pnnces  of  the  Blood  Royal  there  present;  hy 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fifteen  other  Dukes ;  by  the  Ifar- 
quess  of  Winchester,  and  seventeen  other  Marquesses ;  W  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  sixty  other  Earls ;  by  Visoount  Here- 
ford, and  nine  other  Viscounts ;  and  by  Lord  de  Roos,  and  fifty- 
seven  other  Barons.  During  Uie  Ceremony,  the  Choir  sang  aa 
Anthem,  and  ^  Treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  Household  threw 
about  more  Medals  of  the  Coronation.  The  obverse  of  the  medal 
was  a  profile  of  the  King,  and  the  reverse  a  profile  of  the  QneeOy 
modelled  by  Chantrey,  and  engraved  by  Wyon. 

It  was  remarked  that,  though  the  number  of  Peers  of  the  three 
kingdoms  is  about  five  hundred  and  ten,  only  one  third  of 
them  attended  the  present  ceremony. 

The  Queen  having  reposed  herself  in  her  chair  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  Altar  during  the  Coronation  of  his  Majesty,  arose 
as  soon  as  the  Anthem  was  ended,  and  went  to  the  Altar,  where 
she  knelt  whibt  the  Archbishop  said  the  prayer  of  consecration. 

Her  Majesty  then  rose,  and  went  to  the  Chair,  in  which  she 
was  to  be  anointed  and  crowned,  and  which  was  placed  near 
the  Altar,  and,  standing  there,  Ladv  Brownlow  took  oflT  her 
Majesty's  circle  of  gold,  and  delivered  it  to  her  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. The  Queen  Uien  knelt  down,  and  four  Duchesses,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  holding  a  rich  pall  of  silk,  or  cloth  of 
gold,  over  her  Majesty,  the  Archbishop  poured  the  consecrated 
oil  upon  her  head,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  the  anointing  of  this  oil  increase  diine 
honours,  ana  the  grace  of  God*s  Holy  Spirit  establish  them  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Then  the  Archbishop  received  from  the 
Officer  of  the  Jewel-office  the  Queen's  Ring,  and  put  the  same 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  her  Majesty's  right  hand. 

After  this,  he  lock  the  Crown  from  the  Altar,  and  reverently 
set  it  on  the  Queen's  head,  saying,  '*  Receive  the  crown  of 
glory,  honour,  and  joy,"  &c. 

Her  Majesty  being  crowned,  the  three  Princesses  of  the' 
Blood  Royal  and  all  the  Peeresses  put  on  their  coronets  ;  and 
then  the  Archbishop  placed  the  Sceptre  witli  the  Cross  in  her 
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Hsj^ty's  riglil  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  Dove  in  her 
■  left,  and  oir^ied  up  the  pmyor,  "  O  Lord,  the  giver  of  all  per- 
ftction,"  &c.  The  Queen,  beiug  thus  anointed  and  crowned, 
and  having  received  all  her  omaroents,  the  choirs  eang  tlie 
"  Hallelujah  Chorus."     At  the  commencement  of  the  chorus, 

I  the  Queen  arose,  and,  siip|Kirted  us  berore,  ascended  the  theatre, 
(reverently  bowing  to  hia  Majesty  as  she  paased  the  throne,) 
■Wid  was  conducted  to  her  own  throne  on  the  left  hand  of  that 
'Sf  the  King,  where  her  Majesty  reposed  until  the  conclusion  of 
'Ihia  part  of  the  service. 
Afler  the  Chorus,  their  Majesties  descended  from  their  thrones, 
•nd  went  to  the  Altnr,  where  the  King,  taking  off  his  Crown, 
delivered  it  to  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  to  hold, 
and  the  sceptres  to  ihc  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  The 
Queen  also  taking  oS  her  crown,  delivered  it  to  her  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  scepires  to  the  noblemen  who  had  previously 
borne  them.  Their  Majesties  then  received  the  Sacrament, 
ftofB  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  After  this 
aokmnily,  they  put  on  their  crowns  ;  iind,  taking  their  iceptrea 
as  before,  repaired  again  to  their  thrones.  The  communion 
aervice  being  ended,  and  the  benediction  pronounced,  the  tmm- 
pets  sounded,  and  the  drums  beat.  The  King  and  Queen  then 
descended  from  their  thrones,  and  passed  into  St.  Edward's 
Chapel,  where  the  King  was  divested  of  the  robe  of  state,  and 

Jpttt  on  his  royal  robe  of  purple  velvet. 
Their  Majesties,  wearing  their  crowns,  and  t 
Ires,  then  proceeded  out  of  the  choir,  in  thi 
before,  to  the  platform  without  the  entrance  of  the  v 
the  Abbey,  when  Garter  proclaimed  the  regal  style 

"  The  Most  High,  Most  Mighty,  ami  Most  Excellent  Monarch, 
WiiLiAM  THE  Fourth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Ktn^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith :  King  of  Hanover,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of  Lunen- 
burgh." 

TTie  Swords  and  the  Hcgalia  were  received,  in  the  robing 
(diambers,  by  the  olhcers  of  the  Jewel  Office  appointed  for  that 
.  purpose.  The  ceremonies  were  concluded  at  about  three 
I  o'clock,  when  their  Majesties,  and  the  Princes  and  Princesses 
I  of  the  Blood  Royal,  returned  to  St.  James's  Palace,  in  the  same 
.  tate  as  before,  nut  by  no  means  in  the  same  regular  manner. 
kltiis  was  occasioned,  partly  hy  the  want  of  aufticient  space  to 
l%rm  the  carriages  in  Ime,  and  partly  by  the  wetness  of  the  day. 
3  of  the  carriages  of  the  Royal  Party  drove  oflf  as  soon  as 
:  personages  whom  they  were  to  convey  had  entered  them, 
r  ind  did  not  putl  up  until  they  reached  Charing  Cross.  In  this 
I  way,  the  procession,  as  it  passed  up  Parliament  Street,  appeared 


ing  the  scep- 
!  order  as 
St  door  of 
s  follows: 


I 
I 
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broken.     Another  iliflerence  was,  that  ttie  glasses  of  in 
carriagn  were  up,  in  consequence  of  the  rain. 

In  every  part  nf  the  line  through  which  the  procession  passn], 
till  its  arrival  at  the  Palace,  their  Majesties  received  ihe  nrasl 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  proofs  of  the  HfTectionate  attachment 
of  their  subjectB,  The  arrival  of  their  Majesties  at  the  Palace 
was  announced  by  the  firing  of  a  royal  salute  of  tweoty-one 
guns,  which  closed  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 


allow  his  Majesty  to  give 
r  in  Westminster  Hall,  he 
at  St.  James's,  inclitding 
I,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
lie  Landgravtoe  of  Hesse 
>uchess  of  Cambridge,  tbe 
ess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the 
and  most  of  the  principal 
ly  ^tifying  to  the  Queen, 
t  at  this  interesting  spec- 
liie  illustrious    personages 

I  kept  as  a  general 


As  the  economy  of  thi 
his  Peers  the  usual  Cor< 
privately  entertained  a  ■ 
the  Duke  and  Duchess 
Duke  and   Duchess  of 
Hombuir;,  the  Princess  n 
Duke  of  Saxe  Meininget., 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
Nobility.     It  must  have  bei... 
to  have  her  brother  and  sister 
tacle ;    nor  could  it  be   less  ( 
themselves. 

Throughout  the  metropolis,  the  day  ( 
holiday.   All  businest  was  suspended,  and  the  shops  were  dosed. 
The  new  entrance  to  St.  James's  Park,  fhim  Carltoa  Temee, 
was  on  this  occasion  opened,  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  evening,  the  metropolis  was  generally  illuminated,  and 
all  the  government  offices  were  particularly  splendid.  A  very 
gnnd  discharge  of  fire-works,  in  Hyde  Park,  lasted  from  nine 
to  eleven  o'clock  ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  productire  of  senous 
accidents,  and  even  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

The  absence  of  the  Ducbe&s  of  Kent  and  her  daughter 
the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne,  from  the  Coro- 
nation, occasioned  much  Burprise,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing journals  threw  out  very  scurrilous  invectives  against 
the  Duchess,  for  her  supposed  want  of  respect  to  their 
Majesties.  A  justificatory  plea,  however,  was  pub- 
lished, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  delicate  state 
of  the  health  of  the  young  Princess,  who  was  then  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  she  should 
avoid  the  fatiguing  ceremony. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  tbe  King  and  his  ministers  was,  to  have  omitted 
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the  forinality  of  a  coronation  altogether.  In  further  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion^  the  following  circumstance 
may  be  adduced.  At  the  grand  dinner  which  followed 
the  ceremonial,  his  Majesty  gave  as  a  toast,  ^^  The  Land 
we  live  in  :"  and  then  added,  "  that  the  day  had  afforded 
him  satisfaction ;  but  that  he-*  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  who  had  considered  the  ceremony  as  indispensable, 
for  that  the  compact  between  the  Prince  and  the  people 
was  as  binding  on  his  mind  before,  as  after;  that  no 
member  of  the  House  of  Hanover  could  forget  the  con-^ 
dition  on  which  he  held  the  crown,"  and  his  Majesty 
repeated,  (striking  the  table  with  energy,)  "  that  he  was 
not  a  whit  more  desirous  now,  than  before  taking  the 
oath,  to  watch  over  the  liberties,  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare, of  his  people." 

In  conformity  to  precedents,  the  coronation  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  grants  of  new  honours,  in  the  creation 
of  three  marquesses,  four  earls,  and  fifteen  barons. 
This  increase  of  the  peerage  was  sometime  after  suc- 
ceeded by  the  addition  of  twenty-eight  to  the  list  of 
baronets  of  the  united  kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  a  grand  naval  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited  at  Woolwich,  in  the  launch  of  the 
Thunderer,  a  second-rate  ship,  of  84  guns,  on  a  new  con- 
struction. The  Queen  performed  the  ceremony  of  naming 
the  ship ;  after  which  their  Majesties,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  august  family,  partook  of  an  elegant 
entertainment  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

A.Jf.  1881. 

As  the  time  f^pfOMsh^  wlwn  the  filto  of  the  tdbtnei 
bill  was  to  be  decided  im  the  upper  boiipe  of  gMr1i«arnt» 
the  feelings  of  the  public  were  wound  up;  to  the  hifhwl 
pitch  of  excitement.  Numerous  ^petUosii  were  pre* 
sented  to  the  Lords  firom  countiei>  dties,  MUee  eefpo^ 
rate«  assodatioQs^  religious  societies,  stid  even  plivite 
individuals^  prayip^  mi  in  many  esses  demanding  As 
passing  of  the  bill.  Preiious  to  the  regular  dtncuarfns 
of  the  measure,  occasional  opportunities  were  taken  bf 
some  of  the  Lords,  to  deliver  their  opinions  upon  the 
general  question ;  and  from  these  light  skirmishes,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  great  battle  would  be  obsti- 
nately contested. 

At  length,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  October,  after  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  hill  had  been  read, 
Earl  Grey  commenced  an  elaborate  and  energetic  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  political 
history,  observing — 

That  he  had  been  the  constant  and  consistent  advocate  of 
parliamentary  reform  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  that,  too, 
amidst  circumstances  of  much  difficulty  and  danger,  m  seasons 
of  great  political  convulsion  and  violence.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, he  had  originated  motions  on  the  subject,  believing,  as 
he  did,  that  a  change  was  necessary,  to  infuse  new  vigour  into 
the  constitution,  to  unite  the  estates  of  the  realm  in  the  bonds 
of  a  sacred  and  happy  union,  and  to  make  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  which  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  professed  to  be,  and 
ought  to  be — the  full,  vigorous,  and  efficient  representative  of 
the  people  of  England.  Although  he  had  reverted  to  these  facts 
in  his  previous  political  career,  he  did  not  stand  there  to  advo- 
cate the  measure  of  reform,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never 
swer\'ed  from  maintaining  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  its 
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Bdoptian.  It  was  not  enough  for  him,  at  a  public  man,  to  ui^ 
bik  viewi  on  the  basis  of  personal  consistency — he  was  bound  to 
entertain  the  conviction  forced  on  him  tliroug'h  all  chancca  and 
bbangea  of  time,  that,  in  proposing  a  measure  afTecting  the 
mighty  interests  of  the  slate,  the  course  he  took  wns  called  for 
by  justice  and  necessity.  He  not  only  considered  himself  thus 
bound,  bnt,  farther,  he  deemed  it  hiH  duty  not  to  proceed  in 
reducing  right  opinioni  inio  practical  operation  rashly,  preci- 

Eilously,  or  at  a  dnn^rous  period  ;  but  to  act,  as  he  now  acted, 
om  the  sincere  conviction  that  they  were  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  country — that  the  meaiure  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated could  not  be  longer  delayed — and  that,  when  passed  into 
K  lai*,  it  would  unite  under  the  banners  of  government,  a  loyal, 
prosperona,  and  harmoniou*  people. 

In  the  whole  cycle  of  his  prevtous  life,  his  opinions  had  eiihi- 
Wed  no  inconsistency:  he  had  always  been  the  unflinching 
■dpporter  of  the  tjuestion,  and  had,  under  the  strongest  convic- 
fioit,  and  when  he  did  not  indul^  the  most  remote  idea  of 
filling  the  office  he  then  held,  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the 
measure  under  consideration  could  not  be  delayed  much  long^er 
with  safety  to  the  country.  What  had  followed  more  recently 
was  well  known.  He  had  received  the  commands  of  his  gracious 
Sovereign  to  form  a  cabinet ;  and  on  what  principle  wag  he  to 
be  gtiided  in  doing  so  1  He  could  not  have  been  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  hope  to  proceed  successfully  by  pursuing  a  system 
which  had  led  to  the  retirement  of  his  predecessors.  The  prin- 
dple  on  which  they  had  acted  was  the  cause  of  their  removal. 
The  point  at  issue  bein^,  whether  he  should  incline  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  previous  administration,  or  follow  one  more  congenial 
to  tlie  general  feelings  of  the  community,  he  made  a  condition, 
OB  accepting  office,  that  parliamentary  reform  should  be  intro- 
duced as  a  ^vemment  measure.  That  condition  having  been 
generously  assented  to  by  his  gracious  Sovereign — the  measure 
BOt  being  ranch  objected  to  even  in  that  house,  and  having 
been  sanctioned  by  the  universal  and  emphatic  approval  of  the 
public — he  lost  no  time,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
who  were  all  one  and  unanimous — he  lost  no  time,  he  repeated, 
in  preparing  the  commencement  of  the  bill,  which,  now  in  iu 
more  matur*  state,  was  to  form  the  subject  of  that  night's 
delibontione. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  if  he  had  stated  them 
concctiy,  he  hoped  thai  it  could  not  with  reason  he  imputed  lo 
htm  as  a  crime,  that  lie  had  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity 
Df  carrying  into  effect  those  principles,  of  which  he  had  always 
been  the  strenuous,  though  the  feeble,  advocate;  and  of  acquit- 
ting himself  of  that  pledge  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 


I 

I 
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giTen  upon  tlieir  acGesnion  to  office,  by  intiodiieiiig  M.wmmm 
of  parliamentary  reform,  which,  ••  he  had  beftne  nid,  woold, 
he  was  conviiiced,  if  it  fhoaid  receive  ihe  aenctioe  of  that 
House,  be  found  to  be  a  naeasnie  of  peace,  of  lafety,  aad  of 
conciliation. 

He  had  felt,  that  the  moat  prudent  and  the  aafiMt  uMaiimi 
of  reform  would  be  a  bold  measoie,  because,  when  be  looked 
at  the  condition  of  the  oonntiy— when  he  .considered  how  jest 
the  claims  of  the  people  wwe — aad  when,  above  all,  ha 
reflected  upon  the  absdote  necessity  of  satisfying  the  reqiect- 
able  and  reasonable  partof  iheoommnnity,  inomrthatther^ 
the  government  and  the  legisktoie  might  be  fitcniahed  with  a 
ground,  on  which  a  firm  and  safe  stand  might  be  made  in 
defence  of  the  principles  of  the  constitntioa,  if  ever  they  should 
be  really  assailed — becanse,  he  aaid,  from  all  theae  consSdera- 
tions,  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing  but  a  bold  measore  woald 
give  such  general  satis&ction  amd  content,  as  wonU  set  the 
question  hereafter  for  ever  at  rest.  The  people  had  lonr  tnmad 
with  disgust,  from  beholding  persona  retnmed  to  the  Honaa  of 
Commons,  under  the  false  uia  insulting  title  of  ropdceaentativei 
of  the  people,  while  they,  were,  in  hct^  the  mere  nominees  of 
peers,  or  wealthy  persons,  who  pretended  that  they  had  now 
converted  a  public  trust  into  their  own  private  property,  and 
that  they  had  a  right  to  use  it  or  to  abuse  it  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual benefit,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  They  beheld  the  scenes  which  disgraced  every  general 
election — when  the  most  gross  and  scandalous  corruption  was 
practised  without  disguise — when  the  sale  of  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  matter  of  undisputed  notoriety;  and,  on 
consulting  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  they  had 
found  that  such  proceedings  were  at  once  illegal,  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  rights.  Government  themselves  could  not 
close  their  eyes  to  these  facts,  and  therefore  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  abolish  all  those  boroughs,  in  which  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  amend  the  representation,  and  to  make  those 
other  provisions  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  present  bill,  and 
which  his  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  explain  at  some  length  to 
the  House.  The  noble  earl  then  said,  that  the  present  system 
made  government  dependent  on  possessors  of  borough  property, 
and  prevented  them  from  bestowing  those  emoluments  and 
advantages  which  they  wished  to  confer  on  deserving  and  merito- 
rious persons,  but  which  they  were  obliged  to  grant  to  individuals 
who  possessed  this  species  of  political  power.  By  this  bill,  their 
lordships  would  still  have  that  fair  and  proper  influence  which 
their  situation  always  ought,  and  always  would,  command.  He 
therefore  called  on  them  to  concur  in  a  measure  which  had 
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teceived  the  Banction  of  the  other  house,  aod  which  had  been 
liailcd  with  a  moie  unanimous  expression  of  Batisfaclion  through- 
■out  the  country,  thau,  he  believed,  any  measure  of  any  descrip- 
ition  had  ever  before  elicited. 

The  noble  earl  then  enforced,  by  many  argumentu  and  the 
ftdduction  of  several  apposite  insiancei,  the  necessity  of  timely 
-tonccssion  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  In  conclusion,  he 
turned  to  the  episcopal  bench,  and,  addressing  the  bishops. 
Mid,  tlie  eyes  of  ihe  country  were  now  upon  them.  He  called 
npon  tliem  to  "  set  their  house  in  order,"  and  prepare  to  meet  the 
-Common  slonn :  to  consider  seriously  what  would  be  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  should  a  measure,  on  which  the  nation  had  fixed 
its  hope,  be  defented  by  their  votes,  As  they  were  the  ministers 
■of  i>ence ;  earnestly  did  he  hope,  that  the  result  of  their  votes 
Ifould  be  such  as  might  lend  to  the  tranquillity,  to  the  peace 
ftnd  happiness,  of  the  country.  As  regarded  the  whole  of  their 
lordships,  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  hoped  that  the  consc- 
iences of  the  rejection  of  the  bill  would  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, for  the  consequences  would  be  serious.  As  to  the 
efTect  which  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  the  measure  might 
produce  to  himself,  or  the  administration  of  which  be  formed  a 
part,  it  wag  a  matter  of  insignificance.  He  would  only  say, 
that  by  this  measure  he  was  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  The 
question  of  his  continuance  in  office  for  one  hour,  would  depend 
on  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  through  that  which  be 
considered  so  important  to  the  tranquillity,  to  the  safety  and 
bappinew,  of  the  country.  His  lordship  concluded  with  mov- 
ing— "  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time." 

Lord  Wii^tnNCLiFFE  next  rose,  and  observed — 

That  this  bill  would,    if  suffered  to  pass,  absorb  into  the 

Swer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  whole  power  and  privi- 
jes  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and  probably  of  the  Crown 
itself.  The  constitution  could  not  go  on  with  such  a  system  as 
tiiat  which  this  bill  would  establish.  One  great  objection  to  the 
measure  was,  that  it  took  away  the  checks  upon  the  ebullition 
of  popular  feeling,  and  supplied  nothing  in  their  place.  The 
noble  Baron,  after  dissecting  the  bill,  and  pointing  out  several 
iBconsistencies,  went  on  to  repeat,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
ibnned  upon  this  basis,  would  become  too  much  the  image  of  the 
people :  and  being  so,  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  three  or 
four  hundred  titled  persona  should  have  the  power  of  arresting 
any  of  \lt  movements.  The  dangerous  position  in  which  their 
lonlships  then  stood  proved  (he  truth  of  the  assertion.  They 
^«d  now  a  popular,  or  ratlier  a  delegated.  House  of  Commons,  • 
which,  in  consequence,  had  passed  this  measure :  and  now  they 
Men  told  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  record  and  register 
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dMdioMe*  Be  did  Mi  oBfMCyikott 
tlM  tell,  becttHe  ii  got  rid  of  te  naJiiMfwii  Twiiiifcpj  t|ti 
mold  gitv  M  opiiiioa  It  pmMt  li)^' ifccM  ^hom^l^ 
the  lett  of  tbe  m  he  woold  fhunkly  fiwf^flrtli  iiiililMii  ft 
eK  the  gabtewiDo  of  ttoMaMgdy,  ead  lilte'JMtidiHiwCftB 
HoMe  of  Lofde.  IMr  lQidihi|»  im«  not  n  « liCiHiAiii  Miy 
tlM  o^perioieKt  of  a  HOT  oouAiitioik  Tho^faiAidfeadjsoi^ 
ithiitioo.  wkkdi  hod  mffdnfrrt  then  iMsideofaiilo  irifuMMiiii 

llieir  lord^hM  had  j«t  tooB  told  eo  boMM  of  what  Aif 
wwedofaig.  ifaoj had  bow  toid  Hud  iUi lall  WMt  yoH^ Of 
that  Mpuethhig  nocae  nait  happBft*  tbeirlnidthi|io  ana  idM 
Ofoiy  dajr,  that  thoir  hoaw  wai  laihh^  ill  Mbno  oaiiftMini 
and  ihaty  it  it  did  iiottole  in  flSiMf  of  ihia  KHf  It  vOnU  OdiK 
be  fbnod  that  the  peofle  ooald  do  bolter  wiOoHt  the  BEomm  if 
Loidi,  thin  the  Hoaeo  of  LoMla  Mdd  do  withoat  tto  n>piK 
If  the  people  thoaght  that  liwy  eoAd  do  trittoal  dba  How 
ofLocdi,  they  ]»obably  mkte  bo  nud  eaoagh  to  atlMfeft) 
bathenooldTedtiiMto^tiftdiiai,  Aatif  OfordMipooplolNl 
each  a  etep,  they  woald  thuandna  bo  the  dm  to  lapaat  Ik 
If  as  hefodiwy  jmiaHiest  iitw  laallr  of  00  aee  to  te  oodaii^ 
diea  the  aootier  h  wae  got  rid  of  tao boltar.  Itni^boei 
anomaly  in  the  state,  but  it  wae  an  anomaly  which,  oa  mot% 
occasiooi  than  one,  had  been  (bund  of  the  gfoatest  tertice. 
The  people  owed  their  libertiee  to  the  Hoaae  of  Lorde ;  and  oa 
no  occanon  had  the  peen  of  England  eter  been  fbnnd  heetile 
to  those  libenief.  Bot  if  the  people  wen  tired  of  the  Honte  of 
Loide-^f  they  no  longer  ooneidered  them  a  neceenry  pert 
of  the  constitution — in  God's  name  let  them  eay  eo,  and  they 
were  ready  at  once  to  walh  oot  of  the  Hoaee.  The  countnr, 
however,  expected  the  Hoate  of  Peers  to  do  their  dnty.  He 
therefore  besought  their  lordships,  as  they  valued  their  character'^ 
as  they  valued  the  station  which  they  lieldy  either  by  the  fiivoar 
of  their  Sovereign,  or  by  ioheritance^^^o  shew  that.the  peen  of 
England,  when  called  upon  to  do  their  duty,  woold  not  be  intiou- 
dated  by  menaces,  or  guided  by  interest* 

The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendaMnt,  that 
the  bill  be  rejected.  Afterwards,  however,  on  iu  being  stated 
that  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bill  woold  imply  disrespect  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  lordship  was  permitted  to  withdraw 
the  motion  for  another,  that  the  second  reading  be  poetponed  till 
that  day  six  months.  An  adjournment  of  the  debate  then  took 
place,  till  the  followinff  day,  when  the  principal  speakers  were,  ibr 
the  bill.  Viscount  Melbourne,  and  sgaiost  it,  the  Enrl  of  Har- 
lowby  and  the  Duke  or  WatUNGTow.  The  latter,  after  saying 
that  this  measure  went  to  overturn  the  whole  system  of  repte- 
sentatbn,  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  doefcatton  agamst 
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lefbrm  miule  by  himself  at  the  commencement  of  last  tession, 
d  eooipUined  that  lie  had  been  iDisrepresented.  What  be — ai 
t  minietei'  of  the  crown,  bound  to  support  the  institutions  of  ihs 
Sountry,  and  to  reaUt  all  projects  of  parliamentary  rcfonn— had 
did,  was,  that  ha  approved  of  the  constitution  of  parliament ; 
Mit  if  he  were  to  Invent  a  constitution  for  pailiament  over  a^in, 
e  would  not  say  that  he  would  adopt  the  same,  at  it  now  existed , 
ecauH  the  invention  of  man  could  not  accomplish  it,  but  he 
'ould  endeavour  to  frame  one  like  it,  in  which  property  should 
rtponderate.  His  grace  denied  that  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
lOTernmenl  was  occasioned  by  this  declaration.  The  dnke  then 
aeid,  that  this  bill  weot  to  violate  both  the  principle  and  practice 
of  the  conttitiition.  The  town  representation  would  be  thrown 
iniD  tlie  hands  of  close,  self-elected  committees ;  and,  by  the 
indue  eitlargeraent  of  the  powers  of  the  town  constituency,  the 
Mance  of  the  agricultural  representation  of  the  counties  would 
M  destroyed.  The  bill  would  create  a  fierce  democratic  conKti- 
^ency,  and  consequently  a  tierce  and  democratic  body  of  repre- 
sentatives. Were  this  bill  carried,  the  chuiche*  of  £ng:land  and 
Ireland  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  His  g;race  added,  in  conclu- 
4on,  thai  the  question  of  reform  had  now  assumed  such  a  shape, 
fiiat,  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  their  lordships  on  this 
particular  bill,  but  a  very  short  time  would  elapse  before  the 
wbject  must  be  again  brought  under  their  consideration.  He 
therefore  entreated  of  their  lordships,  that,  in  deciding  upon 
dtis  bill,  they  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  any  line  of  conduct 
on  a  future  occasion. 

The  next  day,  the  adjourned  debate  was  resumed,  when  the 
Eaki.  of  DuDLET  said,  thut  the  bill,  framed  as  it  was,  proceeded 
'On  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  we  never  had  had  a  epod  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  the  people  had  always  been  deprived  of  tlieir 
fights.  Also  the  people  had  been  induce<j  to  support  this  bill,  fool- 
'mW  conceiving  that  it  would  extend  commerce,  make  trade  more 
brtut,  give  more  general  employment  to  the  labouring  claaacs, 
tad  make  bread  cheaper.  Notwithstanding  the  present  excite- 
ment, he  esmestly  recommended  their  lordships  to  reject  the  bill. 
The  MAn.guii3s  of  Lansdowne  said,  that  he  fully  admitted 
Changes  to  be  great  evils,  especially  in  lO  complicated  a  state  of 
■Dciety  as  our  own ;  but  it  would  be  found,  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  statute-hook,  that,  in  those  important  periods  of  our  his- 
tory—4lie  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  the  cuccesaion  of  the 
'House  of  Hanover,  the  Union  between  Scotland  and  England, 
it  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  reeeni  disfranchiie- 
DKnt  of  the  Iriih  treeholders — the  laws  legaliKing  those  events 
vcrv  but  so  many  cases  in  which  the  old  instiiutionf  of  the 
nouatry  were  made  to  bend  lo  a  great,  he  would  even  say,  an 
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immense  political  expediency.  The  noble  marquess  then 
observed,  that,  taking  into  consideration  a  fact  on  which  much 
stress  had  been  laid  by  the  noble  duke  (Wellington),  on  the 
discussion  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  namely,  that  it  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  King's  government,  he  had  \ioped  for  his 
grace's  support  on  this  occasion.  In  the  case  of  reform,  how- 
ever, the  tables  were  to  be  turned.  Yet  the  noble  duke 
had  intimated  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  his  opinions, 
and  had  thus  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  tliought 
some  re  form  necessary.  The  noble  marquess,  after  some  remarks, 
concluded  an  eloquent  speech,  by  urging  on  their  lordships  the 
expediency  of  passing  the  bill. 

The  Marqukss  of  Londonderry,  on  the  other  side,  repro- 
bated the  bill  as  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  unprincipled.  It 
was  unjust,  because  it  robbed  numbers  of  their  rights;  it  was 
unconstitutional,  because  it  was  subversive  of  the  b^t  principles 
of  the  constitution ;  and  it  was  unprincipled,  inasmuch  that 
there  was  no  part  of  it  but  what  was  framed  to  render  NVhig 
supremacy  perpetual. 

Viscount  Godf.rich,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  said,  that 
this  was  not  a  new  question,  having  been  agitated  through  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century;  and  though  it  might  occasion- 
ally slumber,  it  could  not  become  wholly  dormant,  there  l>einjr 
something  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  workin>r 
of  men's  minds,  vihich  made  it  impossible  that  the  subject  shoulil 
ever  be  extinguished.  The  practice  of  buying  and  sellius:  seats 
in  parliament  had  heightened  the  general  feeling  for  reform; 
and  though  this  innovation  on  the  public  liberties  had  met  wiih 
apolou:ists,  on  the  plea  of  utility,  the  people  of  this  country  were 
not  to  l>e  so  blinded  as  to  believe  it  consistent  with  public  virtue. 

After  one  or  two  other  noble  lords  had  expressed  their  senti- 
ments, the  furiher  discussion  of  the  question  was  deferred  till  the 
(ilh,  uhen  the  Earl  of  Falmouth  condemned  the  bill,  as  havimjj 
a  republican  tendency. — The  E.\rl  of  Carnarvon  spoke  to  the 
same  etrtct. — On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Roseberrv  and 
Lord  Plinkktt,  the  Irish  chancellor,  supported  the  second 
readinjj  of  the  bill  with  peculiar  energy.  The  latter  begged  their 
lordships  to  recollect,  that  they  were  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  people  of  England,  who  had  expressed  their  wishes  for  this 
bill,  and  this  bill  alone.  But  noble  lords  said  that  the  bill 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  people,  and  that,  if  they  got  it,  they 
would  proceed  to  overthrow  the  church,  and  destroy  the  estab- 
lisheJ  institutions  of  the  country.  This  was  an  outrageous 
attack  upon  the  people  of  England,  They  were  too  wise,  moral, 
and  intelligent,  to  adopt  any  such  desperate  course  as  that  vhich 
iiad  been  marked  out  tor  them.    The  learned  lord  then  affirmed,. 
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that  it  wa»  impossible  for  any  government  to  be  now  carrieiJ  on, 
witbuut  the  concession  of  parliamentary  reform. 

,0n  Friday  the  7th,  the  debate  terminated,  when 
'  Lord  WYNFORnopened  tlie  discussion  in  a  lonj;  and  desultory 
speech^ia  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
buying  and  selhng  of  seats,  and  said  that  a  bill  to  do  nway  with 
the  practice  should  have  his  support.  But  that,  to  the  one  now 
ibefbre  them,  he  never  could  give  his  consent:  as,  if  carried,  it 
would  destroy  the  church  and  the  landed  interest,  and  prove 
Injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  Elddn  followed  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  in 
•  train  of  legal  argument,  against  the  ilght  of  parliament  to 
deprive  boroughs  and  corporations  of  those  privileges,  to  which 
tUey  were  as  much  entitled  as  the  members  of  that  house  were 
ito  their  peerages.  The  venerable  earl  added,  that  this  was  llie 
tiiost  momentous  question  that  had  ever  come  before  tliem ;  for 
It  would  introduce  annual  parliaments,  the  vote  by  ballot,  and, 
:  would  be  incompatible  with  the  existenceof  that  house, 
if  not  of  the  throne,  and  of  every  other  inslitulion  of  the  country. 

The  LoftD  Chascellor  next  rose,  and,  in  a  speech  of  four 
'lours'  duration,  went  over  all  the  arguments  that  had  been 
tdduced  against  the  measure,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
debat«^s.  Upon  some  of  the  positions  brought  forward  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  hts  lordship  animadverted  with  great  seve- 
nty, and  in  a  style  of  sarcasm  which  elicited  peals  of  merriment 
M  the  expense  of  the  noble  personages  who  were  the  objects  of 
the  irony.  But,  however  forcible  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
learned  lord's  attacks,  the  peroration  of  his  speech  was  more 
admired,  as  being  in  a  purer  strain  of  eloquence.  "  My  Lords," 
the  Chancellor,  "  do  not  persuade  yourselves,  that  if  even 
'the  present  government  were  to  be  driven  from  office  by  the 
defeat  of  this  bill,  therefore  you  would  get  rid  of  the  great  bug- 
bear of  reform.  No,  mv  lords,  the  government  which  would 
succeed  us,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  one  lo  yon  far 
auspicious  than  the  present.  You  would  be  compelled  to 
gnmt  a  measure  of  reform,  compared  with  which,  in  extent,  this 
we  now  proffer  you  would  he  moderation.  Remember  tbe  oflen- 
quoied  old  story  of  the  sibyl  and  her  oracles,  and  learn  from  it 
ihe  value  of  taking  lime  by  the  forelock.  On  the  first  visit,  the 
volumes,  the  sacred  volumes,  full  of  lessons  of  wisdom  and  peace, 
were  offered  at  a  certain  price.  You  refused  the  bargain.  She 
is  called  back ;  she  ofTers  you  a.  smaller  treasure,  but  at  a  higher 

Srke,  and  you  again  refuse.  She  comes  back,  and,  with  a  still 
iminished  treasure,  demands  a  higher  price,  and  you  refuse 
Once  more;  and  thus  you  go  on,  till  you  are  uhimately  compelled 
to  pay  at  an  enormous  rate  fur  what  miglit  have  been  chesply 
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baBght at fint.  So^irilkraqpeeltomtaB:  jM« 
to  pay  a  moderate  prioe  fer  nilari^r  tf»  oU  Uxk  of  tfM  1^^ 
leatatire  tystcn ;  and  if  to«  sefiue  il»  the  kngar  yM  ckiay  the 
aiore  Toa  will  hare  to  yiald»  tiU  amoal  paritanieinhi»  elecikia  bj 
the  Dullioiis,  and  vote  by  ballot,  moifc  be  eoBCOiWL  Mylonb, 
thia  iMMBdy  tale  oontaiDS  a  gnat  moial  leMon,  What  MJuhl 
fidlow  audi  reaulta  at  I  baTe  poialad  oat,  I  vill  aot  aov  veatsm 
to  say.  Thb  I  know,  that  aa  amo  aa  bmb  iaaunit  the  delay  ef 
justice  serves  bat  to  enhance  the  nrioa  at  wbidi  yos  mast  for- 
chase  safety  and  peace.  Yoarkraidi^aMteluriieatjndRial 
authority  in  tbe  realm ;  joaskhenaa  jod^maUcanaeayeM 
and  criminal,  which  can  caam  between  antaaet  and  anbiecL  it 
is  the  fint  office  of  judges  nsver  to  dedoe  fai  any,  die  nort 
trifling  cause,  without  hearing  ererf  thing  that  can  be  giten  in 
eridence  concerning  it.  "VnU  yon  do  so  now?  Will  yon  daeide 
the  great  cause  of  a  nation*a  bopea  and  feaia  without  m  beaibigf 
Bemreof  yonrdeciuon.  '  Ronae  not  the  spirit  of  a  peacttjoting, 
but  determined,  people;  alianata  not  the  affiiffiona  of  a  mat 
empire  from  your  body.  Aa  your  fiiand,  as  the  friend  of  ny 
country,  as  tlie  senrant  of  my  sorsfeign,  I  coanael  yon  to  assist 
with  all  your  efforts  to  preseift  the  national  peace,  and  pcrpa* 
tuate  the  national  prosperity.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  pray  and 
beseech  you  not  to  reject  this  bill.  I  call  upon  you,  by  all  that 
you  hold  most  dear,  by  all  that  binds  every  one  of  us  to  our 
common  order  and  our  common  country;  unless,  indeed,  you  are 
prepared  to  say  that  you  will  admit  of  no  reform,  that  you  are 
resolved  against  all  change ;  for  in  that  case  opposition  would,  at 
least,  be  consistent ;  I  beseech  you,  I  solemnly  adjure  you,  yea, 
even  on  bended  knees,  my  lords,"  (here  Lord  Brougham  slightly 
bent  his  knee  on  the  woolsack,)  ''  I  implore  you  not  to  reject 
this  bill." 

Lord  Lykdhurst  followed  the  Chancellor,  and  complained 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  opposition,  of  which  he  formed  a 
part,  had  been  treated  both  within  that  house,  and  out  of  it, 
as-  the  supportere  of  old  and  obsolete  prejudices — and  even  as 
being  influenced  by  sordid  and  personal  motives.  But  if  they 
did  err,  the  noUe  lord  said,  they  erred  under  very  high  autho- 
rity. He  would  state  on  their  behalf,  that  the  battle  which 
they  were  now  fighting,  the  laneuage  which  they  now  held,  and 
the  principles  they  were  now  advocatmg,  had  been  fought,  up^ 
held,  and  advocated,  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  the  most 
[MTofound  philosophen,  that  had  ever  taken  part  in  any  discus- 
sion. Passing,  however,  over  the  dead,  he  would  come  to  the 
living,  and,  in  vindication  of  the  error  committed  by  the  present 
opponents  of  this  bill,  if  error  it  was,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  noble  lords  who  were  now  the  sup- 
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S>rten  of  this  measure.  Here  Lord  Lyndliurat  mentioned  Earl 
rey  as  having,  till  the  present  occasion,  always  limited  liis 
views  to  a  gradual  reform.  The  learned  lord  appealed  dIho  to 
the  authority  of  the  nominal  author  of  the  bill,  Lord  John  Kns- 
«ell,  as  having  hitherto  professed  the  same  moderate  sentiments 
«n  the  subject.  Lastly,  the  chief  baron  quoted,  to  the  same 
purpose,  a  lelter  written  by  the  Chancellor,  when  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  which  he  stated  "above  all  thin^,  that  disfVanchisement 
formed  no  port  of  his  plan  of  refonn." 

This  produced  an  mtermption  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  siu'd  tliat  the  letter  which  had  been  referred  to,  was 
stolen  from  his  private  depository  by  one  of  his  servants,  who 
•old  it  to  a  newspaper,  in  consequence  of  which,  an  injunction 
'from  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been  obtained,  to  prevent  Jtfl 
circulation. 

Loi-d  Lyndhurst,  after  this  explanation,  proceeded  to  point 
out  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  bill,  should  it  be  brought 
into  operation.  The  first  result  would  be,  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  church  of  Ireland ;  the  next,  a  general  confiscation 
of  ecclesiastical  property  in  both  countries ;  after  which,  the 
rigihts  and  privileges  of  their  lordships  would  be  trampled  in  the 
dust,  with  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

The  AncHBisHop  of  CANTERatiRY,  in  a  very  moderate  speech, 
instilled  the  vote  he  intended  to  give  against  the  bill,  because 
Oe  thought  that  it  was  mischievous  in  ils  tendency,  and  would 

i  extremely  dangerous  to  the  fabric  of  the  constitution. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  he 
•honid,  with  all  his  heart,  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  because  he  thought  it  was  a  measure  that  would  add  to 
the  prosperity,  and  Becure  the  tranquillity,  order,  and  peace  of 
the  empire. 

The  tloKE  or  Gloucehtir  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
safe  and  constitutional  measure  brought  in,  for  the  correction 
of  such  defects  as  might,  from  length  of  time,  have  crept  into 
the  system.  But  as  the  present  was  not  a  measure  of  that 
nature,  it  should  not  receive  his  support.  He  did  not  think  this 
was  a  measure  of  reform ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  totally  new  con- 
stitution, and  would  lead  to  tlie  ruin  of  all  the  most  valued 
institutions  of  llie  country. 

Aflcr  some  observations  ftr)m  two  or  three  other  peers.  Earl 
Gbet,  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning,  replied  lo  the 
leading  arguments  urged  against  the  bill,  during  this  prolonged 
debate;    and  in  conclusion,  declared  that — 

He  would  not  abandon  the  King,  as  long  as  he  could  be  of 
lo  him.     He  was  bound  to  the  King  by  obligations  of  grati- 
tude, greater,  perhaps    ium  any  subject  ever  owed  to  a  aove- 
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rei^,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  ne  had  extended  to  him 
his  confidence  and  support,  and  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
he  had  accepted  his  offers  and  best  endeavours  to  serve  him. 
Whilst  his  services,  therefore,  could  be  of  use,  it  never  should 
be  a  reproach  to  him,  that  he  had  abandoned  his  Majesty. 
He  could  only  be  a  useful  servant  to  the  King  while  he  was 
able  to  carry  measures  which  were  necessary  to  the  public 
security — ^measures,  with  which  his  own  character,  as  well  as 
the  welfare  of  llie  country,  were  connected.  All  that  he  could 
pretend  to  was  an  honest  zeal,  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  in  the  best 
way  he  was  able,  sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  but  feeling  that 
there  were  no  personal  sacrifices  which  he  was  not  bound  to 
make  for  his  King,  whose  goodness  could  never  be  obliterated 
from  his  hearty  whatever  might  happen,  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence.  Place  was  not  sought  for  by  him;  it  was 
offered  to  him  under  such  circumstances,  that  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  him  to  accept  it.  He  had 
performed  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  would  still 
continue  to  do  so;  but  if  parliament  and  the  nation  should 
withdraw  their  confidence  from  him,  and  he  should  find  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  a  useful  servant  to  his  Majesty,  he  would 
resign  office ;  and  when,*in  retirement,  he  could  at  least  look 
back  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  best  to  serve 
both  his  King  and  coimtry." 

The  House  then,  at  a  quarter  past  six  on  Saturday  mormi^, 
divided,  when  the  numbers  were — for  the  amendment  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  second  time  six  months  hence,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  ;  and  against  it,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight :  thus 
defeating  ministers  by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 

On  Monday,  Lord  Ebrington,  in  the  Ck>mmonSj  moved  the 
following  resolution. 

'<  That  while  the  House  deeply  laments  the  present  fate  of 
the  bill  which  had  been  brought  in  for  the  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation, in  favour  of  which,  the  opinion  of  the  country  had 
been  unequivocally  expressed,  and  which  was  matured  by  dis- 
cussion the  most  anxious  and  the  most  careful,  we  feel  our- 
selves called  on  to  re-assert  our  firm  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  leading  provisions  of  that  measure,  and  to  express  our  un- 
abated confidence  in  the  perseverance  of  the  ministry,  who,  in 
introducing  and  conductmg  this  measure,  have  consulted  the 
best  interests  of  the  country." 

This  proposition  occasioned  a  long  and  warm  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which,  Lord  Althorpb,  after  defending  the  domeitic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  ministers,  said  : 

*'  That  unless  he  entertained  the  hope  that  a  measure  of 
reform  equally  strong  should  be  carried  hereafter,  he  would 
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not  remain  in  officeane  hour.  But  he  would  be  oo  party  to  a 
plan  that  did  not  give  a  full,  fair,  and  free  repcesentaUoD  to  the 
|>eople :  if,  as  happened  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question, 
dfter  tighting  the  battle,  others  obtained  the  triumph,  he  should 
■till  feel  huppy,  whether  in  or  out  of  place,  that  he  had  been 
iiHstrumeutid  iu  furthering  the  progress  and  success  of  parlia- 

entary  reform." 

On  the  division,  there  appeared  for  the  motion  339,  and  198 
Inst  it. 


The  two  Houses,  after  this,  were  occupied  for  several 
■nights  ID  desultory  discussions  on  the  state  of  public 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  reform  bill, 
lind  the  disturbances  which  that  event  had  occasioned. 
The  only  important  measure  that  engaged  parlia- 
mentary attention,  besides  this,  was  the  bankruptcy  bill 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which,  after  much 
opposition,  was  carried,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  20lh  of  October,  Parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  King  in  person,  who  delivered  the  following 
Speech : 

Mt  Louds  j>nd  Gektlemes, 

"  I  AM  at  length  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  a  session 
of  unexampled  duration  and  labour,  in  which  matters  of  the 
uleepest  interest  have  been  brought  under  your  con  side  rat  ion. 
have  felt  sincere  satisfaction  in  confirming,  by  ray  Royal 
lasent,  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  game  laws,  and  fur 
ttie  reduction  of  lanes  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  industry 
f  my  people ;  and  1  have  observed  with  no  Iogb  pleasure  the 
commencement  of  important  improvements  in  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, from  which  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  expected. 
1  continue  to  receive  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  the  friendly 
dispositiou  of  foreign  powers, — The  conference  assembled  in 
London  has  at  length  terminated  its  difficult  and  laborious  dis- 
icions,  by  an  arrangement  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  powers  for  the  separation  of  the 
■tates  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  on  terms  by  which  the  interests 
Df  both,  together  with  the  future  security  of  other  countries, 
bavQ  been  carefully  provided  for.  A  treaty  founded  on  this 
■rrougeinent  lias  l>een  presented   to  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
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plenipotentiaries;  and  I  trust  that  its  acceptance  bj  their 
respective  courts,  which  I  anxiously  expect,  will  avert  the 
dangers  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  threatened,  whilst 
this  question  remained  unsettled." 

**  Oentleuek  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


'*  I  thank  you  for  the  provision  made  for  the  future  dignity 
and  comfort  of  my  Royal  Consort,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving 
me,  and  for  the  supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year.  You  may  be  assured  of  my  anxious  care 
to  have  them  administered  with  the  strictest  attention  to  a  well- 
considered  economy.  The  state  of  JBurope  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  incur,  in  the  various  establishments  of  the  public  service, 
an  increased  expenditure,  which  it  will  be  my  earnest  desire  to 
reduce,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting,  that  these  demands  have  been  provided  for  without 
any  material  addition  to  the  public  burdens." 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  In  the  interval  of  repose  which  may  now  be  afforded 
you,  I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recommend  to  you 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in 
your  respective  counties.  The  anxiety  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally manifested  by  my  people  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  will, 
I  trust,  be  regulated  by  a  due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  order 
and  moderation  in  their  proceedings.  To  the  consideration  of 
this  important  question,  the  attention  of  Parliament  must  neces- 
sarily again  be  called  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session ; 
and  you  may  be  assured  of  my  unaltered  desire  to  promote  its 
settlement,  by  such  improvements  in  the  representation  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  securing  to  my  people  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  which,  in  combination  with  those  of  the 
other  orders  of  the  state,  are  essential  to  the  support  of  our  free 
constitution." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then,  by  his  Majesty's  command^ 
declared  Parliament  to  be  prorogued  till  Tuesday,  the 
22nd  of  November.  The  King,  on  his  return,  wa^  accom- 
panied by  the  same  enthusiastic  cheering  as  he  had  re- 
ceived on  his  passage  to  the  House. 


V 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


A.D.  1831. 


Thb  rejection  of  the  reform  bill  by  the  Lords,  pro- 
dttced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  ebullition  of 
popular  resentment  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  Derby, 
the  mob  arose,  and  committed  dreadful  outrages,  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  were  not  put  an  end  to,  without 
the  loss  of  life,  and  the  destruction  of  much  valuable 
property. 

In  the  adjoining  county,  the  rioters  attacked  Notting- 
ham Castle,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  of 
which  noble  mansion,  in  a  few  hours,  nothing  remained 
but  the  bare  walls.  Colwick  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Musters,  was  first  plundered  of  all  the  furniture,  and 
then  set  on  fire;  but  the  flames  were  soon  extinguished. 
The  depredators  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Wollertcm 
Park,  belonging  to  Lord  Middleton,  with  the  intent  of 
levelling  that  edifice  also  to  the  ground.  Here,  however,, 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  military,  who,  after 
a  short  conflict,  succeeded  in  making  sixteen  of  the  has* 
ditti  prisoners.  At  Beeston,  the  mob  from  Nottingham 
destroyed  a  silk-mill,  and  nearly  demolished  many  private 
hotises.  Some  disturbances  also  occurred  at  Lough- 
borough, and  various  other  places. 

At  this  time,  addresses,  couched  in  strong  lan- 
guage of  attachment,  and  amounting  to  more  than  one 
thousand  in  number,  were  presented  to  the  King  from 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  Wednesday, 
the  12tii  of  October,  tiie  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  of 
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London  went  up  to  St.  JfoneB'B  with  an  addresB  to  the 


throne.  The  civic  procession  in  its  route  was  joined  by 
numerous  bodies  from  eight  of  the  principal  parishei 
in  Middlesex^  adjoining  the  metropolis^  each  with  its  sepa- 
rate address,  and  appropriate  banners.  This  assemblage,  ' 
by  the  time  it  reached  the  palace,  consisted  of  nearly  uxty 
thousand  persons.  Soon  after  their  arrival^  the  paiodiial 
deputies  waited  on  Lord  Melbourne^  who  advised  them 
to  commit  their  addresses  to  the  county  members,  for 
presentation  the  same  day  at  the  levee«  This  was  done, 
and,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Hume  thus  ad- 
dressed the  multitude : 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  have  presented  jov 
address  to  his  Majesty,  telling  him  it  was  pussed  at  a  meeting 
of  nearly  forty  thousand  persons,  and  that  it  prayed  he  woald 
retain  his  ministers — use  all  constitutional  means  to  pass  the 
reform  bill — and  dismiss  those  persons  from  his  court  and  house- 
hold, who  were  opposed  to  this  measure :  and  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  say,  that  his  Majesty  has  distinctly  promised  that  the 
prayer  of  it  shall  he  complied  with ;  and  he  emphatically  ob« 
served,  that  he  had  the  highest  confidence  in  his  present  ministry; 
and  that  every  means  in  his  power  should  be  used,  to  insure  the 
success  of  a  measure  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  interests, 
happiness,  and  welfare  of  his  people ;  and  ^farther,  his  Ma- 
jesty said,  that  all  persons  about  his  court  and  person,  inimical 
to  the  measure,  should  be  removed." 

This  announcement  was  received  by  the  meeting  with 
tremendous  cheering.  The  honourable  member  then 
earnestly  exhorted  the  people  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
order.  By  peaceable  conduct  alone,  he  said,  they  might 
hope  to  be  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
great  object.  A  contrary  course  of  proceeding  was  the 
only  thing  which  the  friends  of  reform  had  to  fear.  He 
earnestly  implored  them,  therefore,  not  to  give  their  ene*- 
mies  that  advantage.  Let  them  be  but  firm,  united,  and 
peaceable,  and  they  must  eventually  succeed< 
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This  salutary  advice,  however,  was  thrown  away  on 
the  crowd,  who  immediately  afterwards  began  an  attack 
upon  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  the  windows 
of  which  were  soon  destroyed.  Apsley  House,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  also  assailed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  almost  every  square  of  glass  in  it  demolished. 
Some  policemen,  who  were  on  the  spot,  endeavoured  to 
drive  off  the  mob,  but  met  with  such  a  desperate  resist- 
ance^ that  they  were  compelled  to  secure  their  own  safety 
bjT'a  retreat  into  his  grace's  mansion.  A  re-inforcement 
of  constables  was  then  sent  for,  but  on  their  arrival  they 
were  also  saluted  with  showers  of  stones,  which  rendered 
a  stronger  force  necessary,  and  then  the  rabble  fled  in 
all  directions. 

After  this,  the  mob  re-assembled,  and  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  where  they  began  to  throw 
stones  ;  but  here  they  were  surprised  by  a  strong  body 
of  the  police,  who,  having  been  stationed  in  the  stables, 
suddenly  rushed  out,  and  quickly  cleared  the  field. 

After  the  levee  was  over,  vast  numbers  collected  in  the 
Park,  evidently  waiting  for  the  departure  of  such  peers 
as  were  known  to  be  anti-reformers.  Among  these,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  a  particular  object.  His 
lordship,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  made  his  appearance 
on  horse-back,  and  was  proceeding  towards  the  House  of 
Lords;  but,  before  he  could  be  aware  of  the  company 
be  was  in,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  four  or 
five  thousand  enemies.  At  first  he  was  not  recognized 
by  them,  and  was  in  apparent  security,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  a  voice  exclaimed  aloud,  ^^  There  goes  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry."  This  was  enough.  In  an 
instant  the  air  resounded  with  vociferations ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  volleys  of  stones   flew   about  his  per- 
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gon  like  hail.  His  lonUup^  upon  thity  drew  np  hif 
hone,  and  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  The  moby 
fancying  that  he  meant  to  take  oat  hh  handkeidiicf  to 
wipe  hia  face,  set  up  a  tremendoua  ahoot;  but  on  per- 
ceiving a  pistol  in  hia  hand,  they  fell  back,  in  aome  dis- 
order. At  the  persuasion  of  his  friendj  the  Marqma  did 
not  fire,  but  clapped  spurs  to  Ids  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Horse  Guards.  The  mob,  emboldencid  by  this 
passive  conduct,  followed,  and  again  pelted  his  lord- 
ship with  stones;  by  some  of  whidi,  he  anflBeied 
aeverely. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  riding  along  the  Ruk, 
waa  also  attacked  by  the  same  mob;  who  dragged  him 
from  his  horse,  and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  utmost  violence  upon  the  person  of. lus 
Royal  Highness,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  police, 
who  forced  their  way  to  his  assistance,  and  succeeded 
in  conveying  him  to  the  Horse  Guards. 

These  outrages  naturally  became^  the  same  evening, 
the  subject  of  animadversion  in  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  great  was  the  surprise  on  both  sides,  at  Mr. 
Hume's  describing  the  treatment  which  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  had  met  with,  as  a  mere  accident;  and 
also  at  his  saying,  that  the  people  assembled  on  that 
day  were  as  good  in  every  respect  as  any  gentleman  in 
that  house. 

Even  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  indig- 
nation against  the  member  for  Middlesex.  '^  Lord 
Londonderry/'  said  the  member  for  Preston,  ''  has  been 
violently  assaulted  with  stones,  and  nearly  pulled  off  his 
horse.  Now,  if  this  is  to  be  held  up  as  an  acci- 
dent, it  will  encourage  the  mob  to  do  the  same  over 
again." 
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r  Colonel  Trench  then  rose,  and  said, 
'■'  He  had  witnessed  a  procession  that  day  in  Piccadilly,  in 
whicli  he  lind  seen  the  coach  of  the  member  for  Middlesex.  It 
wns  preceded  by  a.  s Ian dord- bearer,  with  a  white  flag,  on  which 
were  inHcribed  the  words,  "  The  Kins'.  Commons,  and  People." 
Ue  followed  the  procession  along  Piccadilly,  and  wished  lo  go 
lo  the  Duki5  of  Wellington's,  but  he  was  not  then  ahle  lo  effect 
that  purpose.  When  he  got  near  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington,  lie  saw  a  Dumber  of  respectable  persons,  and 
very  well  dressed,  walking  four  and  four,  with  ribands  lied 
round  their  arms ;  he  saw  those  people  leave  the  main  body, 
while  those  who  followed  them  rushed  into  the  gate.  Those 
well-dressed  persons  made  room  for  the  individuals  whom  they 
beaded,  and  who  immediately  began  breaking  the  windows. 
The  mere  breaking  of  a  pane  or  two  of  glass,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  was  of  no  importance  ;  but  this  appeared  to  him 
to  be  n  re^lar  and  organized  outrage.  He  confessed  that  it 
gave  him  very  great  pain  to  find  that  any  set  of  njen  could  offer 
inniU  to  ao  individual,  whose  warlike  achievements  had  iminoT- 
talixed  the  British  name,  and  who  he  believed  to  be  the  most 
qpright  and  honest  man  that  ever  ornamented  private  society, 
or  dignified  public  station.  One  individual  there  was  whom  he 
could  identify  as  giving  orders.  This  individual  wai  a  remark- 
ably well-dressed  man.  He  looked  after  the  standard-bearer, 
Kbut  him  he  could  not  find.  The  well-dressed  people  of  whom 
he  hod  nlready  spoken,  as  being  present  on  the  occasion,  if  not 
(nciting  to  outrdge,  did  not,  at  any  rate,  attempt  to  prevent  IL 
It  was  a.  question  on  a  former  occaaion  whether  these  proccs- 
■ioiis  were  legal  or  not,  but  he  feared  that  the  permission  given 
in  ao  many  instances  to  such  processions  would  take  away  all 
doubts  on  the  subject  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  An 
honourable  member  hud  said,  that  in  coming  down  to  the  house, 
■  no  apprehensions  appeared  to  bo  entertained  by  the  shop- 
Ueepera  and  others,  as  he  went  along.  But  t^  he  (Colonel 
iTreuch)  proceeded  to  the  house,  he  was  led  to  form  a  very 
pliff'.'rent  conclusion,  for  he  saw  a  number  of  persons  busily 
mploycd  in  barricading  their  windows,  and  the  precaution 
qipeored  to  him  to  be  very  necessary," 

A  remarkable,  but  melancholy  instance  of  the  tnSamed 

tatc  of  the  public  mind  at  this  period,  was  displayed  at 

When  the  mail  arrived  there  with  the  news  of 

Wbat  had  occurred  in  the  mctropoHs,  the  gitard  igno- 

uilly  told  the  assembled  multitude  that  the  Duke  of 
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Wellingtoii,  and  anodicr  iUuatiiawi  nfifidnd,  had  beoi 
•hoi;  the praple aet  19  a  ahoo^  andaomeof  dmienen 
applied  to  the  dva  anthority^tokmiw  whrthcrthcymi^ 
not  be  allowed  to  cddmte  iim  Cute  of  die  Aike  and  lui 
friendy  by  a  general  iUamination.  lUa  diagiairful  fMt 
was  actually  related  in  the  hooae  of  peera  by  Lend 
IjyntdoAf  on  preaeuting'  a  peftitioQ  in  fafom  of  laiui'iBi 
from  that  Tery  town  and  ita  vieinity. 

Bvt  of  all  Uie  exalted  duuraden^  who  on  thia  occanoa 
became  the  objecta  of  pnUie  hatred^  nom^  aa  a  bodyi 
suffered  more  obloquy  than  the  luaiiopBy  to  whom  Ihe 
loss  of  the  biU  waa  prindpally  aftlribnled;  twenty-one 
members  of  the  episcopal  order  baring  voted  against 
that  measure  and  the  popular  wilL  At  Croydon,  Ihe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  preaifing  Qf?er  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
was  grossly  insulted,  and  the  business  interrupted,  by 
the  populace,  who  followed  the  primate  to  his  carriage 
with  exclamations  of  the  most  rancorous  descrip- 
tion. In  Somersetshire,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was 
rudely  attacked  by  an  infuriated  mob,  while  engaged  in 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  consecrating  a  new  church. 
Many  other  prelates  were  burnt  in  effigy ;  some  of  which 
scenic  representations  were  exhibited  before  the  respect- 
ive cathedrals  of  the  unpopular  dignitaries.  But  these 
were  harmless  trifles  compared  with  what  occurred  at 
Bristol. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  recorder  of  that  city,  having 
aimounced  his  intention  to  arrive  there  on  Saturday,  the 
29th  of  October,  to  discharge  his  judicial  duty  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners ;  great  fears  were  entertained 
lest  his  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  active  part 
taken  by  him  against  the  reform  bill,  should  occasion 
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a  disturbance.  The  magistrates  upon  this  held  a  consult- 
BtioQ,  aud  the  recorder  was  desired  to  postpone  hia  vieit 
till  the  ferment  should  have  subaided.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  government, 
Slid  an  application  was  therefore  made  to  the  tninistent 
for  that  purpose.  The  answer  being,  that  the  gaol-delivery 
tnust  take  place  as  usual.  Sir  Charles  eet  out  for  Buth, 
whence  he  pursued  his  journey  with  an  escort  of 
constables.  Midway  between  the  two  cities,  the  proces- 
sion was  encountered  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  who 
assailed  the  recorder  with  groans,  hisses,  execrations,  and 
Btones.  This  was  continued  all  the  way  to  the  Guildhall, 
into  which  the  judge  was  conducted  amidst  the  yells 
and  vociferations  of  the  multitude.  After  opening  his 
commission,  the  recorder  and  the  other  magistrates 
left  the  Guildhall  for  the  Mansion-house,  in  Queen- 
aquarc,  which  being  at  a  considerable  distance,  exposed 
the  gentlemen  to  much  insult  and  violence  from  the 
gathering  crowds.  Several  scuffles  ensued  between  the 
tnob  and  the  special  constables,  in  which  the  latter  at 
first  had  some  advantage  with  their  staves ;  but  the 
people  making  a  general  rush  to  the  quay,  and,  arming 
themselves  witli  bludgeons,  the  contests  were  renewed, 
the  nmltitude  increased,  the  civil  force  was  overcome, 
and  some  of  the  officers  were  wounded.  At  five 
o'clock  the  riot  act  was  read,  immediately  after  which 
every  window  in  the  mansion-house  was  smashed  to 
pieces.  The  14th  Dragoons  were  then  sent  for,  but, 
before  their  arrival,  the  magistrates  were  in  great  per- 
Bonal  danger,  the  rioters  having  torn  up  the  iron  rail- 
ing and  forced  an  entrance  into  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  Mansion-bouse,  the  contents  of  which  were  de- 
atro}-cd. 


I 
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At  tbe  approadi  of  the  Mddkn^llKBiob  baitilf  wilk- 
drew^  Irat  did  not  ditperae ;  and,  unfiDrtmialdj,  Cokmel 
Brereton^  inatead.oF  actxng  pvonipdy  aa  the  orrawai  le- 
quiredy  not  only  snflEefed  iim  crowd  to  eontimie  in  nmaea 
about  the  square^  but  even  took  off  hialiat  to  Aem,  for 
which  he  waa  greeted  with  dhaen.  Inhuoonfieveiioe  with  the 
niagiatntesy  he  said,  the  people  wcfc  Terj  good-hnnioiired  $ 
that  he  had  been  •K^ifwig  i**w*i«  with  them  till  he  waa 
tired;  that  their  number  waa  kaaenlng;  and  that  ha 
would  aoon  make  them  retfae,  by  merdy  riding  about  Ae 
troopa.  Thia  was  a  wretched  ddhuioa^  for  «t  cig^ 
o*dodc  the  crowd  waa  increaaii^  to  a  friglitfiil  d^ree^ 
both  in  force  and  fury,  inaomndi  that  Sir  Chailes 
Wetherell  found  it  neoeasary  to  make  Up  eaeape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  senrant,  and,  taking  a  dreuitona  rooti^ 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London. 

On  arriving  at  Newport  in  Gloucestershire,  he  accosted 
the  host  of  the  Red  Lion,  with  ^'Terrible  riots  at  Bristol, 
Mr.  Landlord."  '«  Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "  and  it  is  all 
the  fault  of  that  stubborn  man.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell : 
I  wish  they  haul  pushed  him  into  the  float/'  Sir  Charles 
then  made  himself  known,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  confusion  of  Mr.  Giles.  An  explanation  took  place ; 
and  both  the  landlord  and  Sir  Charles  spent  the  night 
together,  for  neither  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  recorder  left  for  London,  by  way  of 
Dursley,  Tetbury,  and  Cirencester.  He  was  anxious  to 
pass  through  those  towns,  but  particularly  Dursley,  at 
the  time  when  the  people  were  in  church. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion,  and  while  the  rioters  were 
committing  every  kind  of  outrage  in  the  Mansion-house, 
Colonel  Brereton  remained  passive,  though  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  clear  the  streets.     After  some  hours  haid 
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elapsed,  the  dragoons  began  to  use  their  sabres  with  a 
little  effect,  and  the  mob  retreated  to  the  quay,  from 
whence  many  of  them  got  aboard  the  vessels,  where  the 
soldiers,  who  were  much  annoyed  by  missiles  of  various 
kinds,  could  not  venture.  One  of  the  officers,  irritated 
at  this  treatment,  rode  off  to  his  commander,  for  per- 
mission to  fire ;  but  this  was  peremptorily  refused — and 
the  colonel  said,  the  mob  would  soon  become  quiet  and 
go  home,  if  they  were  not  molested. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  hundreds 
were  assembled  in  the  square,  evidently  feady  to  begin 
fresh  operations ;  but  the  presence  of  the  military  seemed 
to  overawe  them,  and  for  some  time  no  outrage  was 
attempted.  It  was,  however,  manifest,  from  the  numer- 
ous additions  making  every  minute  to  the  collected 
force,  that  the  pause  was  only  prelusive  of  still  more 
fearful  scenes ;  and,  in  consequence.  Colonel  Brereton 
was  again  entreated  to  employ  the  means  he  had,  to 
prevent  the  threatened  mischief.  Instead  of  comply- 
ing with  the  request,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  their 
quarters,  which  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
square  where  the  populace  were  arrayed,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  sledge-hammers,  and  other  instruments  of 
destruction. 

The  movement  of  the  military  was  the  signal  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  mob ;  who,  the  moment  the  cavalry 
disappeared,  recommenced  their  outrages.  A  second 
attack  was  made  upon  the  Mansion-house,  from  whence 
the  mayor  and  sheriff  escaped  over  the  roofs  of  the 
adjoining  dwellings;  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  being  thus  left  to  the  mob,  was  quickly  dis- 
mantled of  all  the  furniture,  which  was  either  plundered, 
or  destroyed  in  the  most  wanton  manner.    The  cellars 
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were  hnokmi  opco^  and  vast  qoBBlities  cf  vine  mdipiiits 
cftrricd  away.  People  of  all  age%  and  bodi  wtaatM,  na^ 
be  Been  greedily  awaUowii^  intwrifafhy  liqaony  ia  ereiy 
direction,  while  the  gnrand  waa  coteigd  by  wnftdiea 
in  the  inoBt  beastly  atale  of  dranihettneaa.  Xbe  tmoML 
that  had  been  diamiaaed^  Willi  made  their  Mmeanmcey 
bat  were  attached  with  ahowtra  lof  atoaeai  aaid  briddialfh 
fay  which  they  anffiered  mdi^iQd  aosMof  the  men  weie 
sererdy  wounded.  Ihe  Kiot  Aot  wia  now  read  Arc 
timesy  bat  without  effect  i  and  CoknaL  BuBratopit  on  ^lamg 
called  upon  to^ve  ordera  for  the  aqUien  to  fir^atiU 
refiued,  saying  it  wooldonly  infariale  the  aAob  to  rojiiaif 
greater  Tiolencej  whidi  mii^t^ndvager  the  total  daatno- 
tion  of  the  city  ;  and  that^  therefor^  it  would  .bo  beat  ta 
keq>  the  people  in  temper  iJj^  the  next  moniia^  wkm 
a  reinforcement  might  be  expected. 

This  strange  decision,  so  contrary  to  common  sense 
and  military  judgment,  occasioned  all  the  horrors  that 
ensued.  The  troops  were  again  ordered  to  their  quarters, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  a  crowd,  who,  in  the 
highest  state  of  rage,  annoyed  them  all  the  way,  pelting 
them  with  stones,  or  whatever  of  an  offensive  nature 
they  could  procure.  The  mob  being  thus  once  more 
masters  of  the  field,  proceeded  to  the  Bridewell,  which, 
after  liberating  the  prisoners,  they  burnt,  U^ether  with 
the  governor's  private  house. 

At  the  same  time,  a  stronger  party  of  depredators  went 
to  the  city  prison,  or  Neni^te,  a  strong  modem  .build- 
ing, having  been  erected  about  ten  years  before,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £100,000.  The  scene  that  here  presented  itself 
cannot  be  described.  Along  the  New  Cut,  in  firont  of  the 
gaol,  a  dense  mass  had  assembled ;  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  range,  the  people 
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were  posted  in  thousands.  The  mob  had  already  succeeded 
in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  governor's  house,  from 
which  they  threw  every  moveable  article  into  the  stream, 
and,  as  the  tide  was  ebbing,  all  was  carried  away.  The 
prisoners  were  now  released ;  and  the  next  step  taken, 
was  to  set  the  prison  on  fire.  A  black  flag  was  hoisted 
over  the  gateway,  as  a  signal ;  and,  immediately  after, 
clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  to  issue  from  every  part  of 
the  structure.  In  about  an  hour,  the  governor's  house, 
over  which  was  the  chapel,  was  completely  enveloped  in 
flames,  and  the  reflection  in  the  heavens  was  grand  and 
terrific. 

During  these  proceedings,  and  while  the  rioters  were 
in  the  course  of  deliberation,  a  party  of  the  3rd  dragoon 
guards,  about  twenty  in  number,  arrived ;  but  the  mob, 
instead  of  being  intimidated^  cheered  the  troops,  who 
returned  the  compliment  by  taking  off  their  caps,  then 
turned  round  and  departed. 

This  work  of  destruction  being  completed,  the  rioters 
proceeded  to  the  Toll-houses,  which  were  speedily  con- 
sumed. Their  next  object  was  the  Gloucester  County 
Prison^  outside  Lawford's  Gate,  which  in  a  short  time 
was  broken  into,  the  prisoners  released,  and  the  building 
in  flames.  Thus  three  prisons  were  on  fire  at  the 
same  time^  without  even  the  appearance  of  a  check  to 
the  licentiousness  of  the  populace.  On  the  contrary, 
amidst  these  appalling  scenes  of  devastation.  Colonel 
Brereton  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  their  authority  to 
remove  the  soldiery  out  of  the  town,  under  the  plea  that 
their  lives  would  be  endangered  by  their  stay.  The 
answer  he  received  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  given 
in  the  situation  of  things,  that  he  must  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility.      He  did  so^  and  the  troops  were 

5a 
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miTchcd  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Keyoshan],  midwsy 
between  Brietol  and  Bftlh. 

After  the  destruction  of  tbe  priBons,  a  part  of  th» 
banditti  proceeded  to  the  Epigeopal  palace,  on  the 
other  side  of  tlic  ri\-er.  The  eniall  number  of  dmgooni 
that  hud  been  left  to  guard  the  Mayor's  residcuec,  waa 
now  suddenly  called  away  to  secure  that  of  the  Bishop. 
They  had,  however,  no  sooner  quitted  the  square  for  thai 
purpose,  than  the  mob,  who  had  alt  day  meditated  the 
total  deetruction  of  the  Mansion-house,  commenced  ope- 
rations,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  building  was  on  fire 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  attics. 

On  the  arrivjd  of  the  troop  at  the  Bishop's  palace, 
they  found  things  there  tolerably  quiet ;  but  the  flauiei 
which  at  that  moment  arose  from  the  square,  too  plainly 
indicated  Uiat  they  had  gone  to  the  protection  of  one 
place,  at  the  expense  ot  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
Back,  howerer,  they  went ;  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  square,  tbe  reflection  on  the  o|qH>site  side  of  tbe  river 
made  it  erident  that,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  both 
places,  each  was'  sacrificed.  On  their  arriral  at  the 
square,  the  Mansion-house  was  in  a  blaze;  yet  many 
of  tbe  incendiaries  appeared  i6  different  parts  of  tbe 
building,  and  some  of  them  were  buried  in  its  mins. 
By  this  time,  the  fire  raged  tJiroughont  the  pidace,  whidt 
in  a  short  period  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  but,  fortunately, 
the  Cathedral,  adjoining,  escaped. 

Tbe  Custom-bouse  next  'became  a  prey  to  the  derour- 
ing  flames,  and  the  activity  of  the  wretches  in  accom- 
plishing ita  destruction,  fHioved  fatal  to  numbers  who 
were  ranging  the  different  offices :  many  having  cut  off 
their  own  retreat  by  their  wicked  industry,  were  seen  to 
approach  the  windows,  and  drop  into  the  flames.    The 
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Excise  Office  followed  the  fate  of  the  Custom-house  ;  be- 
sides which,  there  were  burning  at  the  same  time  forty-two 
private  dwellings  and  warehouses,  many  of  which  last 
were  filled  with  vrines,-  brandy,  and  rum,  the  igni- 
tion of  which  gave  a  tremendous  effect  to  the  horrid 
spectacle. 

Morning  dawned  on  such  a  scene  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  at  Bristol,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
exceeded  by  what  was  exhibited  during  the  memorable 
riots  of  London  in  the  year  1780.  The  flames,  indeed, 
were  subsiding,  but  the  appearance  of  Queen  Square  was 
appalling  in  the  extreme.  Numerous  buildings  were 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  others  were 
every  moment  falling,  while,  all  around,  lay  scattered 
many  of  the  rioters  in  a  senseless  state  of  intoxication. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  city,  were  now 
reminded ;  the  magistrates  called  out  the  posse  comiteUuSj 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  parties  of  military,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  came  in  from  different  places  ;  so  that 
by  these  means  tranquillity  was  soon  partially  restored. 
The  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  fell  little  short 
of  one  hundred ;  but  as  many  of  the  latter,  after  suffering 
by  the  sabres  and  muskets  of  the  military,  were  able  to 
get  away  undiscovered  to  their  homes,  no  accurate 
return  could  be  obtained.  About  two  hundred  y^ve 
made  prisoners  during  the  outrages,  and  several  were 
taken  afterwards  with  plundered  property  in  their  pos- 
session. Near  two  months,  however,  elapsed  before  a 
special  commission  was  appointed,  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.  On  the  2d  of  January,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  Sir  W.  E.  Taunton,  and  Sir 
J.  B.  Bosanquet,  opened  the  commission,  which  lasted 
till  the  seventh ;  when  eighty-one  criminals  were  con- 
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yicted,  five  of  whom  were  left  for  cxecutioiiy  but  fimr  only 
suffered  the  extremity  of  the  law.  MeaafHiile  a  court  of 
military  inquiry  was  instituted  on  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  commanding  at  Bristol  during  these  meUmcholy 
transactions.  The  result  of  this  inyestigation,  which  was 
strictly  private,  was  the  appointment  of  a  court  martial 
on  Colonel  Brereton;  but,  after  sitting  four  days,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  stopped  by  the  death  of  the'piiaonery  who» 
overpowered  by  his  feelings^  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
adduced,  shot  himself  through  the  hearty  on  Ids  return 
home.  AnoUier  court-martial  followed  up<m  Captain 
Warrington,  senior  officer  in  command  of  the  third  dra- 
goon guards,  for  neglect  in  employing  his  force  to  sup- 
press the  riots,  and  to  save  the  public  buildings  at  Bristol. 
The  defence  of  Captain  Warrington  principally  vested 
on  the  want  of  directions  from  Colonel  Brereton,  and  of 
assistance  from  the  magistrates.  General  D'Albiac, 
the  crown  prosecutor,  in  his  reply,  laid  down,  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  this  doctrine  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  common  law : — 

*'  If  the  occasion  demands  immediate  action,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  procuring  the  advice  or  sanction  of  the 
magistrate,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  act  for  himself,  and 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  suppressing  a  riotous  and  tumultu- 
ous assembly ;  and  he  may  be  assured,  that  whatever  is  honestly 
done  by  him,  in  the  execution  of  that  object,  will  be  supported 
and  justified  by  the  common  law.  The  law  acknowledges  no 
distinction  in  this  respect,  between  the  soldier  and  the  private 
individual.  The  soldier  is  still  a  citizen,  lying  under  the  same 
obligation,  and  invested  with  the  same  authority  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  king,  as  any  other  subject.  If  the  one  is  bound  to 
attend  the  civil  magistrate,  so  also  is  the  other ;  if  the  one  may 
interfere  for  that  purpose,  when  the  occasion  demands  it,  without 
the  requisition  of  the  magistrate,  so  may  the  other  too ;  if  the 
one  may  employ  arms  for  that  purpose,  when  aims  are  necessary, 
the  soldier  may  do  the  same.  Undoubtedly,  the  same  exercise  of 
discretion  which  requires  the  private  subject  to  act  in  subordina- 
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lion  to,  and  in  aid  or,  the  ma^strate,  rather  than  upon  his  owa 
authority,  before  rcroui'se  is  had  to  anus,  ought  to  operate  in  a 
still  stronger  degree  with  a  miiilary  force.  But  when  the  danger 
is  pressing  and  immecliate,  when  a  felony  has  been  actually 
committed,  or  cannot  otherwise  be  prevented,  and,  from  the  cir- 
cumttances  of  the  case,  no  opportunity  is  offered  of  obtaining  a 
requisition  from  the  proper  authorities,  the  military  subjects  of 
the  king,  like  his  civil  subjects,  not  only  may,  but  are  bound  to 
do  iheir  utmost,  of  their  own  authority,  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  outrage,  to  put  down  riot  and  tumult,  and  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  people." 

This  doctrine,  however,  though  sufficiently  clear  in 
itself,  and  supported  by  legal  authority,  was  vehemently 
assailed  in  the  public  prints,  as  unconstitutional,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  According  to  these 
sagacious  expounders  of  the  law,  and  liberal  apologists  for 
licentiousness,  the  soldier,  if  he  has  not  the  presence  of  a 
peace-ofBcer  to  direct  him,  must  fold  his  hands,  and  look 
on  with  indifference,  while  a  band  of  ruffians  are  commit- 
ting the  greatest  acts  of  violence  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  defenceless  part  of  the  community.  Were 
such  a  passive  principle  as  this  admitted  to  rule  and 
operate  in  turbulent  times,  no  society  could  stand  against 
combined  depredators  and  incendiaries.  Yet  some  of  the 
journalists  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary party  should  dare  to  interpose  of  their  own  accord,  to 
presen-e  the  peace,  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
any  conBequences,  however  destructive  the  same  might 
prove  to  general  or  to  particular  interests. 

It  cume  out  in  the  course  of  these  trials,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bristol  magistracy  was  in  every  stage  of  the 
disorders  highly  reprehensible.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
purposely  concealed  himself,  when  his  presence  was  most 
needed ;  and  all  the  aldermen  pleaded,  in  excuse  for  their 
not  accompanying  the  soldiers,  their  inability  to  ride  on 
horseback.  Thus.between  the  timidity  of  the  civil,  and  the 
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backn-ardnesa  of  the  inllitary  authorities,  this  great  c(wh 
mercial  city  was  for  near  three  days  under  the  uncontrolled 
domination  of  alawless  bandof  plunderers  and  incendiaries. 
But  while  censure  is  jnetly  due  to  the  parties  whose  duly 
it  \ras  to  have  acted  with  promptness  and  vigour  at  the 
outset  of  the  riots,  the  Government  cannot  be  altogether 
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instance,  for  not  having 
to  Bristol,  knowing,  8S 
lent  which  prevailed  in 
:h  the  mass  of  its  popa* 

Ihil  scenes  were  passing  J 
icefl  broke  out  at  Bath, 
these  being  vigorously 
military  forces,   were 
fudshed,  or  any  material 


exonerated  from  bl: 
detached  a  stronger 
ministers  did,  the  df 
that  city,  and  the  el 
lace  consisted. 

About  the  time  w> 
at  Bristol,  some  pi 
Coventry,  and  i. 

opposed   by  the   in 
speedily  put  down,  mui 
destructiou  of  property. 

Besides  the  special  commission  for  the  trial  of  the 
Bristol  rioters,  another  was  appointed  for  that  of  the 
Nottingham  offenders ;  when  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced upon  five,  and  on  four  others  judgment  of  death 
was  recorded.  Of  those  condemned,  however,  three  only 
auSered,'alI  the  rest  being  doomed  to  transportation  for 
life.  It  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  Mrs.  Musters,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly,  with  her  child,  from  the  infuriated 
rabble,  and  to  take  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  stable,  died, 
not  long  afterwards,  of  the  effects  of  the  fright  and  the 
cold. 

In  consequence  of  these  disgraceful  transactions,  his 
Majesty  in  council  caused  the  following  proclamation  to 
be  published ; 

"William  R. — Whereas  in  divers  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  more  particularly  ip  the  towns  of  Derby  and  Nottiaghun, 
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and  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  tumultuous  assemblages  of  people  have 
^ken  place,  and  outrages  of  the  most  violent  description  have 
been  committed  both  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  divers  of 
our  subjects :  And  whereas  all  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  have 
been  overborne  and  trodden  under  foot,  by  such  lawless  multi- 
tudes ;  the  mansions  of  individuals  violently  entered,  pillaged, 
and  set  on  fire ;  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  forcibly  interrupted ; 
the  gaols  for  the  confinement  of  criminals  broken  into  and  de* 
stroyed ;  and  malefactors,  and  persons  charged  with  offences,  let 
loose  upon  the  public,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  danger  of 
the  common  weal,  and  the  subversion  of  established  government: 
And  whereas  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  nations  do,  under 
Divine  Providence,  chiefly  depend  upon  the  observance  and 
enforcement  of  the  law :  And  whereas  it  is  our  firm  determination 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  on  us,  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  and  vigorously  to  exert  the  powers  which  we  pos- 
sess, for  the  protection  of  all  our  subjects,  in  the  entire  enjoyments 
of  their  rights  and  liberties.  We,  therefore,  being  resolved  to 
suppress  the  wicked  and  flagitious  practices  aforesaid,  have 
thought  6t,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to  issue 
this,  our  royal  proclamation,  solemnly  warning  all  our  liege  sub- 
jects, to  guard  against  every  attempt  to  violate  the  law,  and  to 
abstain  from  every  act  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society.  And  we  do  hereby  charge  and  command  all  sheriffsy 
justices  of  the  peace,  chief  magistrates  of  cities,  boroughs,  and 
corporations,  and  all  the  magistrates  throughout  Great  Britain, 
that  they  do  effectually  repress  all  tumults,  riots,  outrages,  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and 
that  they  do  make  diligent  inquiry  in  order  to  discover  and  bring 
to  justice  the  movers  and  perpetrators  of  all  such  seditious  and 
wicked  acts,  as  aforesaid.  And  we  do  further  earnestly  and 
solemnly  exhort,  enjoin,  call  upon,  and  command  our  liege 
subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  that  they  do  come  forward 
on  the  first  appearance  or  apprehension  of  any  such  disturbances 
as  aforesaid,  as  they  are  bound  by  tlieir  duty  to  us,  by  their 
regard  for  the  general  interest,  and  by  the  obligation  of  the  law ; 
and  that  they  be  actively  aiding  and  assisting  to  all  sheriffs,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  and  other  magistrates,  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  evil-doers,  and  in  protecting  their  fellow-subjects  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
against  all  forcible,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  interference, 
control,  or  aggression. 

"  Given  at  our  court,  at  St.  James*s,  this  second  day  of  No- 
vember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in 
the  second  year  of  our  reig^." 
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^U  alBTma  of  the  executive  govcrnmt!iit  cuutinuedta 
e  daily,  as  the  winter  advanced,  and  serious  appre- 
:e  now  formed,  that  the  peace  of  the  capital 
vould  be  endangered,  by  the  formidable  associations  now 
ntabliflhing,  of  similar  import  to  the  national  guard  uf 
Ptrii.  On  the  10th  of  November,  one  of  theiie  assembled 
at  the  Crown  and  Ad"!  isumed  the  title  of  the 

Grand  Central  Natioi  Union.     The  first  reso- 

InUon  appointed  a  counci  ity-tivo,  one  half  of  the 

vorkiiig   classes,  and  iialf  of  the  upper  and 

"B'*****"  orders  of  the  commi  f,  for  the  purpose  of 
'^BOpporting  the  reform  bill,  rt  payment  of  the  peo- 

ple'i  rights." 

Ueanwhile,  the  w,  in  ant  )ut  the  metropolis  were 
placarded  with  bills,  i  ^  a  general  meeting  of  the 

various  branch  unions  of  the  working  classL-s,  to  be  hield 
in  the  fields  opposite  White  Conduit  House,  Islington, 
on  Monday,  the  7th  of  November,  to  petition  for  annual 
parliaments,  universal  suffrage^  and  vote  by  ballot.  The 
persons  summoned  were  advised  to  arm  themselves  with 
clubs,  in  order  to  keep  the  police  civil !  Government, 
upon  this,  sent  circulars  to  the  different  parishes,  inviting 
the  respectable  inhabitants  to  come  forward,  as  special 
constables,  to  suppress  any  attempts  that  might  be  made 
to  violate  the  public  peace.  Upon  this,  the  leaders  of  the 
union  had  an  interview  with  the  home  secretary,  when  the 
latter  designated  the  declaration  that  had  been  circulated 
by  them,  seditious,  and  the  intended  meeting  treasonable: 
in  consequence  of  which  the  assembly  wag  postponed. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  political  unions  were 
those  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  The  former,  which 
was  said  to  enrol  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members, 
went  so  tar  as  to  form  an  organized  system  of  government; 
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in  tlie  appointment  of  titliingmen  of  t*;iiB,  conatablea  of 
one  hundred,  marshalmcn  of  one  thousand,  and  aldermen 
of  districts.  Tiiia  acheme,  however,  was  of  so  dangerous 
a  tendency,  that  the  council  of  the  asaoeiation  found  it 
necessary  to  give  it  up.  The  Manchester  union,  in  defiance 
of  the  luws,  proceeded  at  lengtii  to  convene  meetings  in 
the  open  air,  on  Sundays,  during  divine  service.  At  one 
of  these  conventions,  the  most  inflammatory  harangues 
were  uttered;  and  an  address  to  the  King  was  passed, 
demanding  the  release  of  all  the  prisoners  that  were  under 
Bentence  of  death  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham.  The  rapid 
increase  of  iheae  primary  unions,  and  the  extreme  bold- 
neaa  of  their  proceedings,  in  presuming  to  meddle  with 
the  legislative  authorities,  made  it  necessary  that  Eome 
Bteps  should  be  taken,  to  lay  them  under  restraint.  Ac- 
cordingly,  the  Gazette  of  the  22d  of  November  contained 
the  following  proclamation : 

William  Rek. — Whereas  certain  of  our  Bubjects  in  differ- 
,ent  parts  of  our  kingdom,  have  recently  promulgated  plans  for 
roluntary  associatioDg,  under  the  denomination  of  Political 
Jlssociations,  to  be  composed  of  separate  bodies,  with  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  under  leaders,  with  a  gradation  of 
fanks  and  authority,  and  distinguished  by  certain  badges,  and 
auhject  to  the  general  control  and  direction  of  a  superior  com- 
Diittee  or  council ;  for  which  associations  no  warrant  has  been 
given  by  us,  or  by  any  appointed  by  us,  on  that  behalf:  Aud 
'liereas,  according  to  the  plans  so  promulgated  as  aforesaid,  a 
power  appears  to  be  assumed,  of  acting  iudependently  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  to  whose  requisition,  calling  upon  them  to  be 
enrolled  a*  constables,  the  individuals  composing  such  associa- 
are  bound,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  subjects,  to  yield 
obedienee  ;  And  whereas  such  associations,  so  constituted  and 
■ppoinled.  under  such  separate  direction  and  command,  are 
)bviomly  incompatible  with  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty. 
It  variance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  tbecoustiiution, 
md  subversive  of  the  authority  with  which  we  are  invested,  as 
Ihe  supreme  head  of  the  stale,  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
peace  :  And  whereas  we  are  determined  to  maintain,  against  all 
50 
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encToacbmeots  on  out  royal  power,  those  just  prero^ives  of  the 
ctown  wbich  have  been  given  to  us  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  order  of  society,  and  for  the  general  advantage  and 
aecurity  of  our  loyal  subjecta.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  our 
bouoden  duty,  with  ana  by  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to 
issue  this  our  royal  proclamation,  declaring  all  such  associations, 
to  constituted  and  appointed  as  aforesaid,  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  illegal,  and  earnestly  warning  and  enjoining  dll  our  subjects 
to  abstain  from  enter' —  ■-—  — "^  — lauthorized  combinations, 
whereby  they  may  dr  'es  the  penalties  attending 

a  violation  of  the  Id  and  security  of  our  domi- 

nions may  be  endai 

"Given  at  our  cot  a,  this  twenty-first  day  of 

November,  on.  hundred  and  thirly-one, 

and  iu  the  seci  "ei^." 

After  a  short  sc]  weeks  only,  parliament 

was  suddenly  rceu  of  December ;  not,  as 

was  generally  ex]  purpose  of  taking  into 

immediate  considtri.  ..uinstances  of  the  eountrj', 

but  to  receive  and  expedite  the  resuscitated  reform  bill. 
On  that  day  his  Majesty  went  in  state  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  and,  being  seated  on  the  throne,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech ; 

"  Mr  LoKDS  AKD  Gentlehek, 

"  1  have  called  you  together,  that  you  may  resume,  without 
further  delay,  the  important  duties  to  which  tne  circumstances 
of  the  times  require  your  immediate  attention  ;  and  I  sincerely 
regret  the  inconvenience,  which  I  am  well  aware  you  must  expe- 
rience from  so  early  a  renewal  of  your  labours,  after  the  short 
interval  of  repose  allowed  you  from  the  fatigues  of  the  last 

"  1  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  fint  place,  to  recommend  to 
your  most  careful  consideration,  the  measures  which  will  be 
proposed  to  you  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. A  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question 
becomes  daily  of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  contentment  and  welfare  of  my  people. 

"  I  deeply  lament  the  distress  which  still  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  my  dominions,  and  for  which  the  preservation  of  peace, 
tx>th  at  home  and  abroad,  will,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Pro 
vidence,  afford  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy.  I  feel  assured 
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I  of  your  digpoaitton  to  adopt  any  practicable  measures,  vhich  yo« 
will  alwaj's  find  me  ready  aod  anxious  to  assist,  both  for  removing 
the  causes  and  mitigating  the  efTecls  of  tbe  want  of  employment, 
which  the  embarrassments  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent 
interruption  of  the  pursuits  of  industry,  have  occasioned. 

"  It  IS  with  great  regret  that  I  have  observed  the  e^tistence  of 
a  disease  at  Sunderland,  similar  in  its  appearance  and  character 
to  that  which  baa  existed  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Whether  it 
ia  indigenous,  or  has  been  imported  from  abroad,  is  a  question 
involved  in  much  uncertainty ;  but  its  progress  bas  neither  been 
■o  extensive  nor  so  fatal  as  on  tbe  continent.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  less  necessary  to  use  every  precaution  against  the  further 
extension  of  this  malady ;  and  the  measures  recommended  by 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  it,  as  most 
effective  for  this  purpose,  have  been  adopted. 

"In  some  partsof  Ireland,  asystematicoppositionhas  been  mada 
to  the  payment  of  tithes,  attended  in  some  instances  with  afflict- 
ing results ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  your  first  duties  to  inquire, 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  effect  improvements  in  the  laws 
respecting  this  subject,  which  may  afford  the  necessary  protection 
to  the  established  church,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  pre- 
sent causes  of  complaint.  But  in  this  and  every  other  question 
affecting  Ireland,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  look  to  tbe 
best  means  of  securing  internal  peace  and  order,  which  alone 
seem  wanting  to  raise  a  country  blessed  by  Providence  with  so 
many  natural  advantages,  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  prosperity. 

"The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  repeated 
injuries  to  which  my  subjects  have  been  exposed,  have  prevented 

ia  renewal  of  my  diplomatic  relations  with  that  kingdom.  The 
state  of  a  countiy  so  long  united  with  this,  by  the  ties  of  the  most 
intimate  alliance,  must  necessarily  be  to  me  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest ;  and  the  return  to  Europe  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  illustrious  House  of  Braganzo.  and  the  dangers  of  a  disputed 
succession,  will  require  my  most  vigilant  attention  to  events,  by 
which  not  only  the  safety  of  Portugal,  but  the  general  interests 
of  Europe,  may  be  affected. 

"  The  arrangement  which  I  announced  to  you  at  the  close  of 

the  last  session,  for  the  separation  of  the  States  of  Holland  and 

Belgium,  has  been  followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  five  powers 

and  the  king  of  tbe  Belgians,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  laid 

before  yoc  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been  exchanged. 

\  A  similar  treaty  has  not  yet  been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the 

I  Netherlands;    but  1  trust  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  the 

I  sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  an  arrangement, 

r  inwhicn  the  plenipotentiaries  of  tbe  five  powers  have  unanimously 

\  concurred,  and  which  has  been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and 
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impartial  attention  to  all  the  intereste  ooncerned.  I  hare  the 
s^atis^tion  to  infonn  you,  that  I  have  concladed  with  the  king  o(f 
the  French  a  convention,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before 
you,  the  object  of  which  is,  the  effectual  suppreseion  of  the  African 
slave  trade  :  this  convention,  having  for  its  basis  the  concesaioa 
of  reciprocal  rights,  to  be  mutually  exercised  in  specified  latitudes 
and  places,  will,  I  trusty  enable  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  accomplish,  by  their  combined  efforts,  an  object  which  is 
felt  by  both  to  be  so  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

''  Regarding  the  state  of  Europe  generally,  the  friendly  assur- 
ances which  I  receive  from  fdrei^  powers,  and  the  union  which 
subsists  between  me  and  my  allies,  inspire  me  with  a  confident 
hope  that  peace  will  not  be  mterrupted. 

''  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

**  I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be 
prepared,  and  they  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  you.  I  will 
take  care  that  they  shall  be  framed  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
economy ;  and  I  trust  to  your  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  make 
such  provisions  as  may  be  required  for  the  public  service* 

<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

''The  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  which  have  occurred  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  and  in  some  other  places,  have  caused  me  the 
deepest  afHiction.  The  authority  of  the  laws  must  be  vindicated 
by  the  punishment  of  offences  which  have  caused  so  extensive  a 
destruction  of  property,  and  so  melancholy  a  loss  of  life.  I  think 
it  ri^ht  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  municipal  police  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  more  effectual  pro- 
tection of  the  public  peace  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
commotions. 

**  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  constitution,  I  never  can 
sanction  any  interference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  secure  to  my  people  the  privilege  of  discussing  and 
making  known  their  grievances ;  but,  in  respecting  these  rights, 
it  is  also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under  whatever  pre- 
text, which,  in  their  form  and  character  are  incompatible  with  all 
regular  government,  and  are  equally  opposed  t6  the  spirit  and  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law ;  anfl  I  know  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  my  faithful  subjects,  to  second  my  determined  resolution 
to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings  by  which  the  peace  and  security 
of  my  dominions  may  be  endangered." 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  months  no  other  business 
having  intervened,  Lord  John  Russell   entered  into  an 
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elucidation  of  the  revived  bill  j  for  leave  to  brJag  in  whicli, 
he  DOW  applied.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  follow 
the  noble  mover  in  the  details  of  the  plan,  which  differed 
little  from  the  leading  features  of  the  discarded  one,  and 
in  no  respect  from  its  principles.  The  former  bill 
embraced  three  capital  points — the  disfranchisement  of 
decayed  or  nomination  boroughs ;  the  enfranchisement  of 
large  towns  or  populous  districts ;  and  the  extension  of 
suffrage  in  towns,  cities,  and  counties. 

The  important  parte  of  all  these  provisions  were  pre- 
served in  the  new  bill.  There  were,  however,  some  slight 
variations.  In  the  rejected  bill,  alt  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  which  had  not  a  population  of  two  thousand, 
were  to  have  been  disfranchised  j  and  those  which  had 
more  than  two  thousand,  but  below  four  thousand,  were 
to  have  only  one  member.  Yet  population,  his  lordship 
eaid,  was  not  by  this  means  made  the  basis  of  represent- 
ation; but  it  was  conceived  that  places  so  unimportant 
as  to  have  fewer  than  two  thousand  or  four  thousand 
Inhabitants,  were  not  entitled  to  have  the  right  of  sending 
two  members  to  parliament,  while  large  towns,  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  were  not  represented  at  all.  Nearly 
one  hundred  boroughs  would  be  either  wholly  or  partially 
disfranchised,  and  a  full  representation  provided  for  large 
towns,  districts,  and  counties.  By  the  new  bill,  the  process 
of  disfranchisement  differed  from  what  had  before  been 
proposed.  It  was  now  intended  that  the  numbers  of 
houses,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  should  be  taken, 
of  one  hundred  of  the  least  considerable  boroughs.  Fifty- 
six  of  these  were  to  be  totally  disfranchised,  and  to  the 
remaining  forty-four  only  one  member  each  would  have 
been  given,  had  the  government  resolved,  conformable  to 
the  resolution  of  the  preceding  session,  to  retain  the  full 
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number  of  members  of  which  the  house  was  now  composed. 
By  the  last  bill^  twenty-three  seats  remuned^  after  extend- 
ing the  county  representation,  giving  members  to  laige 
towns,  and  increasing  the  members  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  disposing  of  these  twenty-three  vacancies,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  an  additional  member  to  certain 
places  which  by  the  former  bill  were  to  have  had  only  one 
each.  The  reason  assigned  for  preferring  the  number  of 
houses,  and  the  amount  of  assessment,  to  the  returns  of 
population,  in  determining  the  extent  of  disfranchisement, 
was  stated  to  be,  that  this  mode  would  be  less  liable  to 
mistake  or  exaggeration. 

With  regard  to  the  qualification,  some  chang;es  were 
introduced  into  the  new  bill.  During  the  former  discus- 
sions, many  difficulties  were  started  respecting  the  question 
of  a  ten-pound  rent,  whether  the  house  should  be  valued, 
or  taken  according  to  the  rate  in  the  parish  books.  By 
the  new  bill,  these  difficulties  were  thus  provided  against: 
A  return  to  be  made  of  all  the  houses  of  that  annual  value, 
and  the  occupant,  or  owner,  to  have  a  vote,  if  rated  to  the 
poor^  let  the  amount  be  what  it  might.  If  not  rated  at 
all,  he  might  acquire  the  right  of  voting,  by  demanding  to 
be  put  on  the  parish  books,  for  his  contribution  to  the 
poor.  Beside  these  changes  from  the  former  plan,  there 
was  an  important  one  in  regard  to  the  constituency  of 
boroughs.  According  to  the  rejected  bill,  the  privilege  of 
freemen  to  vote  in  boroughs  was  not  suffered  to  descend 
to  their  children.  By  the  new  measure,  the  rights  of  the 
sons  of  freemen  were  preserved,  as  of  old.  Another  change 
determined,  that  freeholders  in  cities  or  boroughs  that  are 
counties  in  themselves,  shall  retain  their  elective  franchise, 
either  for  the  city,  borough,  or  county. 

An  objection  having  been  raised  against  the  former  bill. 
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on  account  of  ite  tokiug  for  the  eBtitnation  of  population, 
the  census  of  1821 ;  the  uew  scheme  was  framed  on  the 
return  of  the  present  year. 

On  tbe  16tb,  the  motion  Tor  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  wus 
opposed  b;y  Lord  Porchester,  who  said,  that  the  ezlension  uf 
the  franchise  to  so  many  commercial  towns,  and  the  increased 
le presentation  given  to  London  and  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
were  aa  objectionable  in  the  present  as  in  the  last  bill.  From 
Ae  preponderance  given  to  tbe  town  representation  over  that  of 
the  counties,  tlie  landed  interest  veould  suffer  severely ;  and 
consequently  the  bill,  though  improved  in  some  of  the  details, 
would  ultimately  prove  more  democratical  than  its  predecessor. 
In  fact,  bis  lordship  said,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  measure 
proposed  by  ministers,  went  to  diminish  the  influence  of  tbe 
landed  interest,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  populace. 
When  serious  objections  were  raised  to  that  part  of  the  late  bill 
which  gave  one  member  to  so  many  towns,  it  could  not  have 
been  thought  that  their  arguments  would  be  met  by  now  giving 
two  members  to  the  very  same  places.  Such,  however,  was  the 
case ;  and  it  afforded  an  additional  proof  of  the  intention  to 
extend  the  democratic  influence  throughout  tbe  country.  The 
noble  lord  then  went  on  to  contend,  that  while  ministers  were 
thus  increasing  the  democratic  power  on  the  one  hand,  they  were, 
on  the  other,  destroying  those  protecting  influences  by  which  the 
national  institutions  had  hitherto  been  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported. Thus,  for  instance,  ministers  were  unnecessarily  and 
wantonly  creating  a  large  popular  constituency  in  the  metropolis, 
where  it  was  leaat  required,  and  where,  most  of  all,  its  existence 
was  sure  to  be  mischievous.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  a  power  already  too  strong,  the  true  policy  of  govern- 
ment would  be,  to  add  to  that  which  was  confessedly  weak. 
There  was,  his  lordship  said,  a  party  in  this  country,  which,  for 
years,  had  been  the  promoters  of  every  thing  that  bore  the  stamp 
of  innovation.  Whde  this  parly  was  gaining  strengtli,  that  of 
the  agrieuUurists  was  becoming  weaker;  and  yet  it  was  to  that 
predominant  party,  the  other  was  now  about  to  be  delivered  up 
altogether.  In  conclusion,  the  noble  lord  observed,  that  he  was 
friendly  to  a  measure  of  praciica!  reform,  founded  on  reciprocal 
concession  ;  but  this  was  a  measure  so  different  from  what,  iu  his 
Opinion,  ought  to  be  adopted,  that  he  felt  bound  to  move,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  this  day  six  months. 

SiK  EuwAUD  SucnEK  seconded  the  motion.  On  that  part 
of  the  bill  regulating  the  right  of  voting  in  borouglis  and  cities, 
he  observed,  that  there  must  be  an  annual  valuation  of  every 
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house  in  £iiglaiid,  wludi  would  furaisb  an  excellent  trade  to  gur* 
veyors.    There  was  nothing  more  changeable  in  value  than  this 
species  of  property ;  for  a  house  that  was  worth  £1 0  one  year  might 
not  be  worth  near  so  much  the  next ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
absolutely  necessary  under  this  bill,  that  a  valuation  of  every 
£10  house  should  take  place  every  year,  thereby  producing  end- 
less litigation  and  disputes.     This  part  o^  the  bill,  besides,  would 
do  that  which  ought  always  to  be  guarded  against — that  of 
holding  out  temptations  to  peijury.     Besides  this,  the  clause  did 
not,  the  learned  member  said,  state  at  what  time  a  man  should 
'  be  put  upon  the  rates,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  a  vote ;  neither 
did  it  say  whether  he  should  be  on  the  rates  before  the  registry 
or  not.     The  consequence  of  this  unceitainty  would  be,  that  two 
persons  might  be  rated  for  the  same  premises,  and  great  difficulty 
be  afterwards  experienced  in  assessing  them.     Sir  Edward  con- 
cluded his  analysis,  by  detecting  another  change  for  the  wotm 
in  the  present  bill.     In  the  former  it  was  provided,  that  the  right 
of  voting  which  a  man  possessed,  should  be  derived  from  the 
same  premises ;  whereas,  under  the  present,  several  premises  in 
succession  would  confer  the  right.      By  this  means,  a  mass  of 
electors  would  be  called  into  existence,  whose  right,  or  at  least 
that  of  the  majority  of  them,  would  be  exceedingly  doubtlul. 
If  this  clause  should  pass,  it  would  form  a  most  dangerous  inno- 
vation :  the  greatest  fraud  would  also  be  easily  perpetrated  under 
it ;  and  landlords,  by  raising  their  wages  and  rents,  to  persons 
who  took  houses  from  them,  would  be  able  to  create  a  quantity 
of  fictitious  votes.     The  true  title  of  the  present  plan,  therefore, 
was,  <'  A  bill  to  encourage  the  g^wth  of  ten-pound  houses  in 
England." 

Mr.  M ACAULAY  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  new 
bill,  but,  without  noticing  the  particular  objections  that  had  been 
urged  against  its  details.  He  concluded  with  boldly  declaring, 
"  By  fair  means  or  by  foul,  either  through  parliament  or  over 
parliament,  the  question  of  reform  must  be  carried.  Therefore 
throw  open  the  gates  to  an  enemy,  that  may  force  an  entrance 
through  the  breach;  shew  that  the  constitution,  though  not 
exempted  from  those  defects  which  time  must  produce  in  every 
human  work,  possesses  within  itself  the  power  of  self-reparation ; 
and  let  that  end,  which  was  sought  too  often  by  a  savage  revo- 
lution, be  gained  by  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  reform.*' 

Mr.  CaoKER,  in  a  desultory  speech,  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  to  whom  he  attributed  the 
disorders  that  had  recently  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  dangers  that  still  menaced  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  The  state  of  the  realm  was,  he  said,  unparalleled. 
Britain  never  before  exhibited  an  instance  in  which  the  government 
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«ason  ihe  side  of  agitation.  The  true  secret  was,  that  llie 
King's  name  had  been  abused,  by  being  employed  directly  in 
the  reverse  of  that  mode  which  the  eonsiilution  recognized  in 
the  duties  of  the  monarch,  and  the  necessities  of  his  office.  He 
was  the  hereditary  guardian  of  a  settled  constitution ;  it  was  his 
duty  to  protect  hfe,  and  Property,  and  freedom  of  opinion  ;  all 
which,  no  doubt,  he  would  gladly  do— but  his  wishes  were  un- 
availing, when  he  delegated  his  authority  to  ministers,  who  were 
not  his  servants;  who  were  not  their  own  masters,  but  the  ser- 
vants of  a  faction  which  they  dared  not  disobey. 

Lord  Althorpe  concluded  Hie  debate  of  this  night,  in  a 
reply  to  the  last  speaker. — It  was  idle,  his  lordship  said,  to 
assert  that  this  bill  was  the  first  link  in  tlie  chain  of  disturbance. 
Clamour  had  existed  long  ago,  and  had  constantly  increased, 
until  it  was  raised  to  an  irrepressible  pilch  by  the  declaration  of 
the  late  administration.  The  present  ministers  had  brought 
forwards,  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  allaying  this 
agitation.  If,  however,  he  thought  that  the  bill  would  take  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  landed  interest,  he  should  feel  himself 
guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty,  in  recommending  it  to  the 
house.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  bill  would  have  any 
such  effect.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  landed 
interest  would  still  enjoy  a  full  and  due  proportion  of  weight  in 
the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

An  adjournment  now  took  place  till  the  following 
evening,  when 

Sin  Robert  Inglis  stated,  as  a  leading  objection  to  the  bill, 
that  it  would  place  funded  property,  which  had  been  vested  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  in  a  perilous  situation.  This  property 
now  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions;  but  if  representatives 
were  returned  under  the  provisions  of  the  ministerial  measure,  it 
would  be  either  expunged  entirely,  or  sweepiogly  reduced. 
The  honourable  baronet  observed,  that,  on  whichever  side  he 
viewed  the  subject,  he  saw  danger.  There  was  hazard  in  resist- 
ance, but  there  was  still  greater  in  concession.  If  he  looked 
hack  upon  this  country  for  a  series  of  years,  he  saw  that  it  had 
enjoved,  and  still  continued  to  enjoy,  a  greater  share  of  happi- 
ness ami  comfort  than  had  ever  been  experienced  by  any  people 
in  the  world.  He  saw  that  all  this  national  prosperity  and 
individual  comfort  was  enjoyed  under  that  reviled  and  calumni- 
ated system  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy.  'Of  one 
thing  he  was  convinced,  that  for  all  those  blessings  we  had  not 
been  as  thankful  as  we  ought,  As  a  nation,  we  had  not  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  the  Author  of  the  mercies  we  had  received ; 
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and,  if  the  reform  bill,  with  all  the  eyib  with  which  it  was  preg- 
naut,  should  come  upon  us,  it  would  be  a  just  punishment  for 
our  ingratitude. 

After  several  speeches  on  both  sides^  but  with  little 
novelty  of  argument  from  either^ 

Lord  John  Russell  rose,  to  enter  into  some  explanations  with 
respect  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  Whether  they  took  away 
this  or  that  number  of  nomination  boroughs  signified  little,  he 
said,  for  the  time  was  passed  when  any  government  could  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  their  operation.  There  was  no  longer 
any  ground  lor  defending  these  boroughs  on  the  plea  of  utility, 
as  opening  a  door  of  admission  to  persons  of  distinguished  ability. 
That  jK)int  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  them,  would  be  better  obtained  by  popular 
representation,  tie  should  now  describe  what  would  be  the 
workings  of  the  bill  when  passed  into  a  law.  There  would  be 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  members  for  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  ;  the  only  di£ference  in  the  constituency  beii^,  that 
copyholders  and  tenants  at  will,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  would  have  the  right  of  voting,  and  that  twenty-seven 
counties  would  be  divided,  each  division  to  return  two  members. 
This  arrangement  was  not  likely  to  be  democratical  in  its  results, 
or  attended  with  danger  to  our  institutions.  It  had  been  said, 
that  in  some  counties  the  members  would  be  exclusively  returned 
by  either  the  agricultural  or  the  manufacturing  interests.  This 
might  be  true,  but  it  was  not  their  duty  to  oppose  interest  to 
interest,  or  to  dwell  on  topics  tending  to  excite  disunion.  It 
should  be  considered,  that  landed  gentlemen  were  returned  for 
several  manufacturing  towns.  There  would  also  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  members  returned  by  places  with  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  ten-pound 
freeholders  would  average  about  one-third  of  the  householders 
of  every  town  entitled  to  representation ;  therefore,  it  was  rather 
hard  to  condemn  the  amount  of  qualification  as  being  too  com- 
prehensive. Like  Mr.  Fox,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  voters  brought 
up  in  regiments  to  the  poll ;  what  he  desired  was,  an  independent 
constituency ;  and  if  the  bill  passed  into  operation,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  men  would  be  returned,  of  sound  views,  and 
entitled  to  public  confidence.  If,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
tide  of  concurrent  circumstances  in  favour  of  reform,  parlia- 
ment should  sanction  the  continuance  of  a  system,  the  fertile 
source  of  abuses  and  corruptions,  that  permission  could  only 
serve  to  bring  confusion  and  discordance  into  the  body  of 
the  state. 
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Sill  Charles  Wetiiehell  attai^ked  (niaisters  and  their 
measure  of  reform  in  a  miugled  strain  of  siircasm  and  argument. 
The  noble  lord,  by  whom  the  bill  was  introduced,  had  endea- 
voured, by  calculations,  to  explain  the  number  of  persons  who 
vould  be  entitled  to  vote  in  each  of  the  new  boroughs;  and 
found  that  the  amount  would  only  be  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  electors  were  to  be  composed  of  leu-pound  house- 
holders, BO  Umt  tliia  bill,  which  was  to  be  at  once  final  and 
satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large,  came  to  this,  that  a  man  who 
did  not  rent  a  ten-pound  house  would  have  no  vote.  The  ncir 
caste  that  tills  bill  would  create,  was  not  compatible  with  the 
march  of  the  age.  In  ancient  times,  there  had  been  a  rule,  that 
no  man  should  pass  from  one  caste  to  another ;  and  a  man 
whole  father  was  of  one  profession,  couJd  not  migrate  into  an- 
other. But  was  such  a  rule  to  be  introduced  now,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  so  enlightened  a  country  as  Great  Britain. 
This  system  of  Indian  castes  was  not  consonant  with  British 
feeling ;  and  a  measure  which  established  it  by  breaking  the  ' 
people  into  classes  and  subdivisions,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  never  could  be  a  favourite  with  the  people.  The 
present  measure,  however,  not  only  created  a  new  right  of  suf- 
frage, but  destroyed  the  old,  for  It  got  rid  of  the  scot  and  lot 
right  of  voting,  by  which  two'thirds  of  the  male  population  of 
England  were  disfranchised.  Further  division  of  counties 
under  the  proposed  bill,  instead  of  strengthening,  would  weaken 
the  landed  interest,  by  giving  undue  influence  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns  and  districts,  where  the  same 
property  that  gave  a  right  of  voting  to  the  borough  electors 
would  qualify  them  to  vote  for  that  part  of  the  county  in  which 
The  learned  member  then  went  on  to  con- 
instead  of  being  conservative  of  the  church, 
would  destroy  its  buttresses ;  and  when  these  were  gone,  reli- 
gion itsielf  must  fall ;  as  had  happened  in  France,  where,  since 
the  revolution,  it  had  become  a  matter  of  discussion,  wliether 
titey  should  not  get  rid  of  that  ancient  formula,  called  church 
worship,  on  a  Sunday.  The  learned  member  next  animadverted 
on  the  conduct  of  those  who  regarded  reform  as  a  means  radier 
than  an  end ;  who  held  it  up  to  the  people  as  what  would  found 
a  cheap  government,  give  a  stimulus  to  trade,  furnish  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  and  supply  every  kind  of  comfort  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  But  look  again  at  France ; 
she  had  her  revolution  and  reform  to  an  extent  as  great  as  any 
Frenchman  could  wish  :  she  had  changed  her  dynasty,  placed 
a  citiitea  king  on  the  tlirone,  abolished  hereditary  nobility,  and 
destroyed  the  right  of  primogeniture.  But  had  these  thingi 
produced  an  enlaced  trade,  or  given  >  spring  to  industiy,  or  j 
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increaied  thAComfi>rt8of  the  poor?  Aiktliepaoiikof  LyOBiy 
and  let  their  conduct  be  a  comment  on  the  fidkckms  jpto^ioctt 
held  out  by  the  advocates  of  reform.  It  might  be  admitted,  that 
ministers  bad  redeemed  their  pledge  of  introducing  a  bill  equally 
efiective  with  the  last :  but  in  wlut  sense  was  the  present  mea- 
•sure  to  be  so  considered  ?  Jacobinism  was  the  principle  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  late  bill  presented  the  princmle  of 
radical  equality;  a  vice  whidi  his  Majesty's  ministen  had  mith- 
fully  and  accurately  transfused  into  the  composition  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Stavlbt,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  said,  that  ninisism 
had  introduced  some  alterations  into  the  tnll,  in  oider  to  meet 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  some  of  the  details  m 
the  former  plan ;  but  that  in  no  respect  had  they  deviated  ftum 
the  leading  principle  and  features  of  the  original  measura.  It 
was  an  irrefutable  argument,  that,  as  society  advances,  and  the 
march  of  intelligence  pro^eds,  government  must  conform  thess* 
selves  to  the  times  in  which  they  live.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
not  have*  sufficient  prudence  to  go  forward,  not  with  the  mob, 
but  with  the  country;  to  remedy  evils  and  complaints,  vriiich,  as 
they  are  not  to  be  suppressed,  and  cannot  be  concealed,  must 
finally  prevail.  Who  can  doubt  that  delay  must  be  dangerous  ? 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  see  that  we  have  now  the  option, 
whether  this  change,  so  necessary  and  so  demanded,  shall  be 
effected  in  a  peaceful  and  quiet  state,  or  whether  it  shall  occur 
amid  scenes  too  awful  to  be  depicted  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  concluded  the  debate,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  a  vindication  of 
himself,  and  the  administration  to  which  he  had  belonged,  from 
the  charge  of  inconsistency.  After  going  over  the  same  ground 
which  the  former  speakers  on  his  side  of  the  house  had  taken,  he 
said — **  I  oppose  the  bill,  because  I  repel  all  participation  in  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  measure ;  and  I  vote  against  the  second 
reading,  not  that  I  expect  to  be  successful  in  my  opposition,  but 
because  I  will  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  precipitate  changes  ever  made  in  a  constitution,  the 
best  that  ever  existed  in  the  annals  of  history.  You  should  well 
consider  the  effects  of  the  change  you  are  about  to  accomplish 
on  the  three  parts  of  the  empire.  Look  well  to  the  proportions 
established  at  the  Union.  Ireland  may  be  disturbed  from  other 
causes ;  but  the  reform  bill,  in  its  principles,  and  the  course 
pursued  by  the  government,  in  agitating  the  question  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  representative  system,  by  disarranging 
all  the  relations  of  the  empire,  tends  to  produce  extensive  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent.  1  speak  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostiUty 
to  ministers,  when  1  implore  them  not  to  suffer  this  house  to 
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fieparete,  without  proclaiming  the  course  they  mean  to  punue 
with  respect  to  the  proportiooate  representatiou  of  Irelana.  Do 
,they,  or  do  they  not,  mean  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
Inembera  ?  I  repeat,  my  opinions  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  expected  that  the  present  ministers  would  bring  forward 
some  plan  of  reform ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  extravagant 
a  measure  as  this,  and  that  within  six  weeks  after  taking  office, 
while  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  events  of  the  French 
revolution.  I  will  continue  my  opposition  to  the  last,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  this  is  the  first  step  lo  a  series  of  changes,  which  will 
aSect  the  property,  and  alter  the  constitution,  of  the  country; 
prove  fatal  to  the  House  of  Lords;  and  bring  on  a  train  of 
unknown,  but  direful  consequences.  On  this  ground  I  take  my 
ttand,  not  opposed  to  a  well-considered  reform  of  any  of  our 
institutions  which  the  public  welfare  may  require,  but  opposed  to 
this  proceeding,  because  it  tends  to  root  up  the  feelings  of 
respect  towards  the  constitution,  which  are  founded  perhaps  in 
prejudice,  as  well  as  in  higher  feelings  of  veneration  for  oil  our 
insututions.  I  believe  that  the  proposed  reform  will  do  this ; 
and  I  will  wield  all  the  power  I  possess,  to  oppose  the  gradual 
progress  of  that  spirit  of  democracy  to  which  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  submit ;  for,  if  we  make 
these  concessions,  it  will  only  lead  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
that  principle.  We  may,  I  know,  make  tlie  democratic  principle 
supreme ;  we  may  be  enabled  to  establish  a  republic,  full,  1  have 
no  doubt,  of  energy,  and  not  wanting  in  talent ;  but,  in  my 
conscience,  I  believe  fatal  to  our  mixed  form  of  government,  and 
ultimately  destructive  of  all  those  usages  and  practices  which 
have  long  preserved  to  us  a  large  shore  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  which  have  made  and  preserved  this  uie  proudest  kingdom 
in  the  world." 

A  division  took  place  at  half-pust  one  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  there  appeared  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  324,  and  against  it  162 ;  thus  giving  a  majority  of 
two  to  one  in  favour  of  ministers. 

The  house  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  IJth  of 
January,  1832. 

Thus  stood  this  great  political  question,  in  its  third 
Btage  of  gestation,  and  with  a  certain  prospect  of  passing 
through  the  lower  house  of  parliament ;  wliile  »  variety 
of  opmiooe  was  formed,  respecting  its  chance  of  bucccbs 
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in  the  lords.  In  this  state  of  doubtful  concern^  the  public 
journals  and  political  associations  loudly  demanded  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers^  an  immediate  increase  of  the 
peerage,  in  order  to  force  the  bill  through  that  house. 
At  any  other  time,  and  under  different  circumstances,  the 
very  suggestion  of  such  a  proceeding  would  have  gone  far 
to  raise  alarm ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  has  had  the 
contrary  effect,  and  ministers  were  from  day  to  day 
exposed  to  very  severe  attacks  for  delaying  to  gratify  the 
popular  wish.  That  the  King  has  an  abstract  right  to 
make  peers,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  prerogative,  like 
that  of  withholding  his  assent  to  any  bill  passed  through 
parliament,  is  necessarily  bounded  within  constitutional 
limits ;  for  if  it  were  not,  the  independence  of  the  upper 
house,  as  an  integral  branch  of  the  legislature,  would  be 
at  an  end.  The  only  instance  upon  record  of  such  a  stretch 
of  power,  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  \mder  the  Tory  administration  of  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  very  narrowly  escaped  judgment  for  it,  when 
the  Whigs  came  into  authority.  It  seems,  therefore, 
rather  extraordinary  that  an  example  should  be  drawn 
from  this  portion  of  our  national  history,  as  a  precedent 
to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  desperate  measure,  which,  at  a 
future  period,  may  be  applied  to  the  most  dangerous 
purposes.  But  it  would  be  improper  to  pursue  any  fur- 
ther, a  subject  which,  being  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jectural speculation,  cannot  properly  come  within  the 
province  of  the  historian. 

The  state  of  the  British  empire  at  this  time  was 
extremely  gloomy.  The  abstract  of  the  net  produce  of 
the  revenue,  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  one,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  exhibited  an  enor- 
mous decrease  of  near  four  millions;    thus  affording 
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rindobituble  evidence  of  a  decny  of  internal  trade  niid 
foreign  commerce.  Heavy  complainttt  were  made  of  the 
reduced  condition  of  the  shipping  interest  j  and  various 
branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  were  either  altogether 
Buspended,  or  eo  depressed  as  to  he  no  longer  able  to 
furnish  employment  to  the  families  that  had  hitherto 
derived  from  them  a  comfortable  subsistence.  Much  of 
this  distress  was  attributed  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
foreign  productions,  over  those  of  our  own  country ;  and 
in  some  articles  it  appeared  that  native  industry  was 
completely  paralyzed,  by  the  importation  of  French 
commodities,  sold  at  prices  which  defied  all  competition. 
The  agricultural  interest  was  fur  from  being  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition ;  and  what  served  to  render  it  worse 
was,  the  perpetual  fear  under  which  the  landed  proprietors 
and  their  tenantry  lay,  of  having  their  barns,  stacks,  and 
even  dwellings,  destroyed  by  midnight  incendiaries. 
Though  the  prosecutions  instituted  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  against  offenders  of  tliis  cast,  and  the 
executions  which  followed,  had  the  effect  of  checking, 
they  could  not  extinguish  the  crime,  which  broke  out 
again,  to  an  awful  extent,  in  the  ensuing  autumn  and 
winter.  Melancholy  and  frightful  as  all  this  was,  the  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  was  infinitely  more  deplorable.  That 
unhappy  country,  long  doomed  to  solTer  under  the  self- 
inflicted  curse  of  national  unions  and  seditious  confedera- 
cies, presented,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  scenes  of  horror 
I  and  malignity,  the  mere  reports  of  which  were  sickening 
I  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  Every  fresh  arrival  brought 
from  thence  the  intelligence  of  conflagrations,  robberies, 
and  murders,  committed  in  open  day,  by  hands  of  ma- 
rauders and  assassins  sworn  to  destroy  all  persons  who 
were  the  marked  objects  of  vengeance.    The  extirpation 
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of  the  protettant  wrtabHihmcnt,  and  the  dUmembenaait 
<rf  the  empire,  nowcoiutitiited  the  arowed  end  andiUmof 
the  political  agitators,  and  their  deladed  lidlowen.  Ca- 
tholic relief  haying  ceaaed  to  be  the  popular  cry,-  "fithifHr 
ascendancy  took  its  place ;  and  to  attain  this  object,  a 
general  comlnnation  was  formed,  to  ■wwiiiii«t»  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  by  the  reftisal  of  the  fonnere  and  peasantry, 
every  where,  to  pay  titbet.  Even  the  peaceable  and  wdl' 
diapoaed  part  of  the  commimi^,'  who  would  readily  have 
discfaaiged  the  legal  demands  nude  upon  them,  were 
withheld  from  doing  ao,  by  threats  of  bdng  visited  with 
destractlon  if  they  dared  to  disobey  the  orders  issned  by 
the  leaders  of  faction.  TkaMj  in  a  abort  time,  tiie  pr^ 
testant  chnrch  was  redoced  to  the  most  abject  homiliatiaii. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  In  a  state  of  absolate  want ;  and 
one  dignitary  had  hiB  brains  beaten  out,  in  returning  home 
from  visiting  his  sick  parishioners. 

In  addition  to  these  political  and  national  calamities, 
Great  Britain  was  now  visited  by  the  pestilential  cholera, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  October  at 
Sunderland,  to  which  place  it  was  brought  fromHamboi^h. 
At  first  the  medical  practitioners  at  Sunderland,  and 
others  sent  thither  by  government,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  public,  that  the  disease  was  neither  the  AsiaUc 
cholera,  nor  infectious.  The  delusion,  however,  conld  not 
last ;  all  the  symptoms  described  as  characterizing  the 
malady  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  its  Eastern  origin 
was  never  doubted,  were  observed  in  the  victims  at  Sun- 
derland, and  those  of  the  diEFerent  places  to  which  the 
pestilence  was  speedily  communicated.  Newcastle,  Grates- 
head,  Shields,  and  the  whole  populous  coal-field  of  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
gave  evidence  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  malady.    From 
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tlie  English  border,  the  cholera  pansed  into  Scotland  ut 
the  end  of  December,  soon  after  which  it  entered  tliu 
northern  capital ;  and,  at  the  time  when  this  page  was 
composing,  the  dreaded  evil  had  commenced  its  ravages 
on  each  bank  of  the  Thames — at  LImehouse,  Rothcrhithe, 
Southwatk,  and  Lambeth.  The  following  in  a  general 
description  of  tlila  dreadful  disease,  as  it  appeared  at 
Sunderland : — In  acute  cholera  there  are  no  symptomH 
more  remarkable  than  those  relating  to  the  fluida  of  the 
body,  as  the  tears,  the  bile,  the  blood,  and  the  watery 
discharges  of  the  etomacb  and  bowels.  During  the  most 
torturing  attack,  and  when  the  eranips  have  wrung  the 
patient  to  the  expression  of  apparently  feminine  weakness, 
the  eye  of  the  sufferer  is  always  dry,  and  his  agony  can- 
not find  utterance  in  tears.  His  voice  also,  being  impaireil 
in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  sinks  to  a  whisper,  and 
at  length  dies  away  into  a  melancholy  moan.  The  de- 
rangement of  the  function  of  secretion,  which  prevents 
the  effusion  of  tears,  appears  to  be  established  in  a  variety 
of  organs;  for  the  liver  ceases  to  form  bile,  and  the 
kidneys  refuse  to  discharge  urine.  The  changes  which 
the  blood  imdergoes  are  no  less  extraordinary.  From  the 
commencement  of  a  severe  attack  of  cholera,  the  circulating 
fluid  manifests  u  strong  tendency  to  become  darker  in 
colour,  and  thicker  in  consistence,  than  in  its  natural  state. 
Gradually  upproximaling  to  blackness,  and  to  the  thick- 
ness of  >>yrup,  it  may  trickle  forth  from  tlic  veins  in  dropa, 
or  in  a  sluggisli  stream,  and  thuii  coagulate  iutu  u  uniform 
mass  like  jelly,  with  scarcely  a  trswc  of  the  serous  fluid 
common  to  health.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  this 
frightful  disease,  from  its  &rst  appearance  on  the  Ganges, 
near  Calcutta,  in  August,  161/,  is  extremely  curious.  lu 
one  year  it  crossed  Hiudostan,  travelling,  in  two  lines, 
5i» 
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with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  circumstances, 
till  its  arrival  at  Bombay,  in  August,  1818,  and  at  Madras, 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  Afterwards,  pursuing  its 
course  towards  the  south,  it  arrived  at  Ceylon  in  1819 ; 
and  in  the  same,  and  the  two  following  years^  it  spread 
itself  through  eastern  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  first  step  towards  Europe,  was  crossing  the 
sea  from  Bengal  to  Muscat,  where  it  appeared  in  1821, 
with  such  virulence,  that  the  living  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  bury  the  dead,  but^  sewing  the  bodies  up  in  a 
mat,  they  turned  them  adrift  in  the  harbour.  From 
Muscat  it  travelled  to  Persia  and  Bussora ;  and,  from  the 
latter  city,  directed  its  course  towards  Syria,  where  it 
arrived  in  1823,  and  then  seemed  to  threaten  Europe. 
However,  by  one  of  those  incomprehensible  changes  so 
common  with  the  cholera,  its  onward  course  there  stop- 
ped; it  disappeared  completely  in  Turkey,  where  no 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  propagation, 
while  it  struck  oflf  in  another  direction  towards  the  north; 
and,  after  ravaging,  for  some  years,  Persia,  and  the  Russian 
territories  south  of  the  Caucasus,  it  crossed  those  moun- 
tains in  1830,  and  appeared  in  Astracaii,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  wh^re,  for  seven  years,  they  had  taken 
the  most  anxious  precautions,  to  prevent  its  approach. 
From  Astracan  it  spread  through  Russia,  following,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  the  course  of  the  Volga ;  and,  after 
ravaging  Poland,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  it  has  now  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, threatening  central  and  southern  Europe. 

It  appears  from  official  reports,  that,  from  the  13th 
of  June  to  the  18th  of  October,  the  cholera  had  appeared 
in  2,962  places,  where  the  total  number  of  persons  attacked 
was  335,71 1 .     Of  these,  150,020  had  recovered ;  151,734 


lad  died ;  and  32,257  still  remained  under  medical  treal- 
Inent.  The  disorder  had  ceased  in  l,00i  places,  and  made 
Hs  appearance  in  125  others.  At  Cairo  aikd  Alexandria, 
it  had  carried  off  30,000  Egyptians  in  twenty-four  days. 
Amidst  the  alarm  produced  by  this  fearful  visitation, 
mother  cause  of  disquietude  arose,  on  the  discovery  that 
Wie  horrible  crime  of  Burking,  as  it  is  now  called,  had,  for 
»mc  time,  been  carried  on  to  an  unltnown  extent,  in  the 
letropolis.  Public  anxiety  had  indeed  been  excited  about 
three  years  before,  in  consequence  of  the  U-ial  and  execu- 
tion of  an  Irishman,  named  Burke,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the 
ciurder  of  three  personin,  whose  bodies  he  sold  to  certain 
Jecturera  on  anatomy  in  that  city.  From  what  came  out 
on  tliat  occasion,  it  appeared  that  the  medical  professors 
there  readily  purchased  whatever  subjects  were  offered 
flthcm,  without  asking  any  questions  of  the  venders.  Thus, 
k  premium  being  held  out  for  murder,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  that  wretches  should  be  found  hardened  enough 
n  embark  in  the  infernal  trade. 

The  dieclosures  made  at  Edinburgh  naturally  induced 
Auspicions,  that  a  similar  traffic  was  carried  on  in  London ; 
but  no  proof  of  the  fact  appeared,  till  the  autumn  of  the 
))resent  year,  when  a  man  and  woman,  named  Edward 
Cook,and  Eliza  Ross,  were  apprehended,  on  the  charge  of 
having  made  away  with  an  aged  female,  and  sold  her  body 
♦o  one  of  the  hospitals,  or  to  private  lecturers.  After 
several  examinations,  both  prisoners  were  committed,  the 
firincipal  witness  being  their  own  son,  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

While  this  shocking  affair  formed  the  subject  of  public 
observation,  four  men  were  taken  into  custody,  on  suspi- 
cion of  having  murdered  a  poor  Italian  lad,  who  earned 
■  a  scanty  living  by  exhibiting  some  curious  animals  about 
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didchar^ed,  to  appear  a^  a  witnesa.  Meaavhile,  actiTC 
inqoiriiri*  were  set  on  foot,  and  so  atrooz  va^  the  coonected 
eTidence  oa  the  trial,  that  the  three  culprits  were  coa* 
vkted :  but  it  beinz  aacertained  that  May  wa^  not  present 
at  the  murder,  hla  iifie  was  spared  ;  and  the  others^  after 
malung  a  fiill  confesftion  of  that,  and  some  other  murders, 
were  executed.  Cook  and  Ross  were  tried  afterwards, 
and  the  latter  received  judgment  of  death :  her  paramour 
being  acquitted,  for  want  of  proof  that  he  took  any  actire 
part  in  the  atrocious  deed. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  population  returns 
niade  to  parliament,  in  pursuance  of  the  excellent  act 
proposed  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Rose,  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms : — 

From  this  document,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
England  was,  in  1801,  8,331,434;  in  1811,  9,^38,827; 
being  an  increase  of  14^  per  cent.  In  1821,  11,261,43/  ; 
being  an   increase   of    17|    per  cent. :     and    in   1831, 
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13,069,338 ;  nn  increase  of  Iti  per  cent.  T)ie  increase 
within  the  last  thirty  years  has  heen  4,757,904.  The 
eunimarj'  of  the  aanual  value  of  real  property  in  England 
wwj  ^49,744,622;  in  Wales,  £2,153,801 ;  and  in  Scotland, 
iE6,652,655  ;  making  it  total  of  £58,551,078.  The  popu- 
lation of  Wales  stands  thus :  In  1801,  541,546 ;  in  1811, 
611,788}  in  1821,  717,438;  and  in  1831,  805,236.  That 
t>f  Scotland  as  follows:  in  1801,  1,599,368;  in  1811, 
I,8a5,688i  in  1821,2,«)3,456;  and  in  1831,  2,365,807- 
The  summary  of  Great  Britain  is  as  follows  ;  in  1801, 
10,942,(>46 ;  in  181 1, 12,609,864,  being  an  increaee  of  ]6i 
per  cent.;  in  1821,  14,391,631,  an  increase  of  14  per 
cent.;  and  in  1831, 16,537.398,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 
In  1801,  the  number  of  females  in  Great  Britain  was 
6,492,356;  in  1811,  6,269,650,  an  increase  of  14.15  per 
cent. ;  in  li©l,  7>254,613,  an  increaee  of  15.71  per  cent. ; 
and  in  I83i,  8,375,780,  an  increase  of  15.45  per  cent. 
The  population  of  London,  or  rather  the  metropolis,  was, 
in  1801, 864,845 ;  ID  1811, 1,009,546;  in  1821,  1,225,694; 
and  in  1831,  1,474,069:  males, 684,441 ;  females, 789,^^8. 

The  last  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  have 
been  published,  state  the  amount  of  poor  r^ttes  collected  in 
England  andWale8withintheyear,tohavebeen£8,l  11,422, 
being  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  on  the  previous  year. 

The  external  relations  and  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire,  exhibit  an  aspect  no  less  portentous  than  the 
parent  country.  In  the  month  of  November,  intelligence 
arrived,  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  amon^  the 
negroes  of  Tortola,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The 
object  of  the  insurgents  was,  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and 
become  masters  of  the  soil ;  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  they  resolved  to  put  all  the  whites  to  death,  and 
bum  the  principal  buildings.    On  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
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September  the  work  of  destruction  was  to  commence. 
After  having  got  rid  of  their  masters,  the  slaves  intended 
to  set  up  a  republic,  and  all  communication  with  the 
island  was  to  be  prohibited,  at  least  for  a  time.  Financial 
arrangements  had  even  been  made,  for  the  first  year  of 
their  political  existence.  No  sugar  estate  on  the  island 
"  was  to  be  dismantled,  nor  were  the  growing  crops  to  be 
any  where  injured.  Information  having  been  made  of 
these  designs,  in  consequence  of  quarrels  among  some  of 
the  parties,  the  whole  plot  miscarried,  and  the  ringleaders 
were  punished. 

The  other  islands  were  at  the  same  time  in  a  high  state 
of  ferment  and  alarm.  Grovernment  having  sent  out 
orders  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the 
negroes  in  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia  soon  became  restless, 
and  refused  to  work   longer  than  they  pleased. 

In  Jamaica,  a  serious  difference  arose  between  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  the  Governor,  Lord  Belmore. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  local  parliament  on  the  25th  of 
October,  his  excellency  concluded  his  speech  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  language :  "  I  earnestly  recommend 
you  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  public  business  with  that 
diligence  and  industry  which  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  acknowledge,  avoiding  all  useless  and  irrelevant  dis- 
cussion, and  pursuing  steadily  the  great  object  of  all  our 
labours — the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Jamaica." 

This  dictation  inflamed  the  assembly,  by  whom  it  was 
considered  as  a  gross  insult  and  breach  of  privilege. 

In  consequence  of  the  resentment  thus  provoked,  the 
Governor  was  recalled,  and  General  Sir  James  Kemp 
appointed  in  his  room.  Previous,  however,  to  the  arrival 
of  the  latter,  Jamaica  became  the  scene  of  insurrectionary 
movements,  which  had  long  been  anticipated. 
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On  the  20tii  of  December,  the  ulavcn  in  the  paritthcs  of 
St.  James,  Treltiwiiey,  and  Portland,  on  the  north  side  of  , 
the  bliind,  refused  to  go  to  their  work,  and,  iniiuediatel^ 
BUdCiiibling  in  large  numbers,  proceeded  to  set  fire  to 
e  of  the  plantations.  On  the  30th,  mnrtlid  law  was 
proclaimed,  the  several  corps  of  militia  were  called  out, 
and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  commander  of  the  forces, 
proceeded  with  three  or  four  hundred  troops  of  the  line 
to  Montego  Bay,  accompanied  by  Commodore  Farquhar 
in  tlic  Blanche  frigate.  Meanwhile,  conflicts  had  taken 
place  between  the  militia  and  the  insurgents,  who  lost  on 
one  occasion  about  twenty-five  killed,  ou  anotlicr  about 
ten  killed,  and  twenty  wounded,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  whites.  The  negroes  were  dispersed  both  times; 
notwitb«tanding  which,  the  militia  corps  found  it  expe- 
dient to  retire  to  Montego  Bay,  as  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  considerable  bodies  of  insurgents  were 
collecting  in  various  other  qiiarters.  The  seasonable 
arrival,  however,  of  General  Cotton  had  the  effect  of 
suppressing  the  insurrection,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Two  of  the  negroes  were  executed  under  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  after  which  a  proclamation,  containing  the 
offer  of  a  general  par<lon,  except  to  ringleaders,  was 
issued ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  numbers  of 
the  blacks  came  in,  tranquillity  was  partially  restored, 
and  several  families  that  had  fled  for  refuge  returned 
to  their  habitations.  Above  twenty  plantations  were 
devastated  by  fire,  and  the  houses  of  the  proprietors 
entirely  destroyed  during  this  short  insurrection;  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  only  the  prelude  to  more  dreadful  ' 
horrors,  not  only  in  that  fine  island,  but  in  all  the  other 
valuable  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  western  world. 
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Iir  a  compilatioii  of  this  description,  some  inaccuracies  are  unavoidable ; 
besides  which,  subsequent  inquiry  will  elicit  additional  dicumstances 
necessary  to  be  told.  To  correct  the  former,  and  give  place  to  the  latter, 
the  following  pages  are  devoted. 

The  statements  of  the  education  of  Prince  William-Henfy,  require  a  little 
explanation.  His  mathematical  tutor  was  the  Rev.  George  Waddington, 
Fcalow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  sailed  with  his  Royal  Highness 
to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  When  the  establishment  of  the  Prince, 
as  Duke  of  Clarence,  took  place,  Mr.  Waddington  was  appointed  domestic 
chaplain.    He  died  in  1824. 

The  nautical  instructor  of  Prince  William-Heniy,  was  the  late  Admiral 
Knight,  then  first  lieutenant  of  the  Prince  George. 
'  What  is  said  of  Sir  Charies  Morrice  Pole's  having  been  lieutenant  of  die 
Andromeda  when  that  frigate  was  commanded  by  the  Prince,  we  have 
learnt  is  inoorreoL  That  officer  was  senior  post-captain  by  serend  years 
to  his  Royal  Highness.  He  sailed,  however,  with  the  Prince,  as  a  frioid, 
and  afterwards  became  treasurer  of  his  household.  Hiis  excellent  man 
died  soon  after  the  accession  of  his  royal  patron  to  the  throne. 

Sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keatas  did  not,  as  stated,  succeed  Lord  Hood  in 
the  govemoiship  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  On  the  death  of  that  noble 
veteran,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Colpoys, 
to  whom  succeeded  Admiral  Keates,  who  continues  to  enjoy  it,  but  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  peerage,  to  which  he  has,  at  least,  full  as  strung  claims 
as  some  who  have  lately  received  the  distinction. 

Of  the  early  habits  of  Prince  William-Henry,  Mr.  Carpue,  the  anatomist, 
recently  related  the  following  anecdote : 

It  was  some  years  as^o,  Mr.  Carpue's  business,  as  a  surgeon,  to  examine 
some  recruits  near  Busfiy,  and  to  certify  his  opinion  before  a  magistrate. 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  happened  to  sit  on  the 
bench,  put  several  questions  touching  the  physical  condition  of  fitness  and 
unfitness  for  military  service.  The  papers  having  been  signed  by  his 
Royal  Highness,  Mr.  Carpue  was  surprised  at  llie  excellence  of  the  hand, 
writing,  and  said  as  much  to  the  Duke.  He  replied  with  his  usual  good 
humour — **  Why,  the  fact  is,  tliat  when  I  served  as  a  midshipman,  (and 
you  must  know,  I  served  my  regular  time,)  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
log-book,  and  my  captain  had  a  particular  aversion  to  bad  writing.  I  thus 
acquired  a  habit  of  writing  legibly,  and  I  also  acquired  a  habit  which  has 
been  of  the  .greatest  use  to  me  through  life,  and  that  is,  of  recording  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.  Every  night  of  my  life  I  make  it  a  rule  to  set 
down  (as  I  used  when  a  midshipman  with  the  log-book)  the  occurrences 
of  the  day,  and,  by  so  doing,  submit  my  actions  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  self, 
examination.    The  habit  is  a  good  one.    I  have  tried,  and  proved  iL'^ 

A  short  account  of  the  following  circumstance  has  already  been  given  ; 
since  which  a  more  detailed  narrative  baring  appeared,  it  b  deemed  proper 
to  give  it  insertion  in  this  place : — 
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Soon  after  Hniwe  William  Henry  entered  the  navy,  lie  liaJ  a  wirni  ilispute 
with  o  Mr.  Moodie,  an  officer  of  marine,  and  neiLber  being  diipoaeil  to 
yield,  noida  became  hi^,  and  alliludet  laenscing ;  when  the  rasrine 
exduimed,  "  If  ]il  via  not  for  your  coal.  Sir,  I  would  give  you  sucli  a 
bailing  as  you  lillle  dream  or."  Upoii  which  his  Royal  Highoe^  replied, 
at  Ihe  same  time  pulling  off  bis  jncket,  "  My  coat.  Sir,  iliall  never  bnng  a 
Main  upon  my  honour,"  and,  advancinK  towards  hie  antagonist,  gave  him 
Ibe  iignal  for  combat ;  wbich,  continued  with  equal  violence,  till  an  order 
ftom  a  superior  officer  obliged  them  to  desist.  His  Royal  Ht^neas  then 
took  the  hand  of  his  combatanl,  and,  shaking  it  cordially,  said  to  him, 
"  IWi  an  a  brave  rellovc,  though  a  marine,  and  henceforth  rely  on  my 
frieodibiii ! 

Some  yean  alter  this  occunence,  his  Royal  Highness  nheu  cruising  widt 
Lord  Lereaon  Gower,  in  the  North  seas,  put  into  the  Long  Hope  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  finding  that  ihe  late  Captain  Kichan  of  the  navy,  was  at 
Kirkwall,,  proceeded  thither  on  a  visit  to  him.  His  It^al  Hlghnesi 
lemembering  that  hii  ijuondam  friend,  of  the  marines,  vcas  a  native  of  thai 
country,  inquired  for  htm,  and,  finding  lie  was  ilicn  there,  eioresscd  a  wiih 
lo  see  him,  which  was  readily  granted  by  Captain  Itichan,  who  despatched 
«  boat  to  bring  him  from  a  neighbouring  i^il-md.  Tlie  interview  nai  itni- 
lihing  to  all  present.  His  Royal  Highness  inquired  minutely  into  Mr. 
Uoodie's  aflairs,  and  finding  tlial  he  needed  ilie  assistance  of  a  friend,  he 
selded  an  annuity  upon  him,  until  be  coulit  procure  him  an  appointment. 
Many  were  the  favoun  subsequently  bestowed  upon  tlie  biave  marine  by 
Ibe  kind-heaited  Prince,  who  has  since  given  to  many  proofs  of  his  impartlLiI 
Judsroent,  and  considemuon  of  the  claims  of  neglected  merit. 

llie  ftdlowing  instance  of  royal  condescetuiun,  related  in  a  private  leller 
from  Dr.  Bume,  the  editor  of  an  ecclesiastical  wor^,  was  inserted  lately  in 
the  Glasgow  paper,  and  copied  from  dience  into  the  London  journals.  The 
circumstance  occurred  last  November. 

''  Having  communicated  to  Mr.  Young,  I/ird  Mellioume's  private  secre- 
tary, the  wish  of  tlie  publishers  of  Wodrow's  Church  History  to  tuive  the 
nentedition  of  it  dedicated  lo  His  Majesty,  as  the  first  had  been  to  George  I , 
and  that  His  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  occtpt  a  copy  of  the  work ;  in  llie 
course  of  a  few  days  I  had  an  answer  from  Mr.  Young,  suiting,  that  Ilii 
Majesty  had  most  readily  acceded  to  the  petiiian  lo  have  the  work  inscTibe<t 
lo  bim,  and  that  he  had  oiUered  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  say,  that  His  Ma- 
jeity  would  be  glad  lo  see  me  at  die  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  to  receive 
Ihe  copy  of  llie  work  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  Majesty's  acceptance. 
Accordingly,  I  went  down ;  and  after  breaklast,  on  Tuesday,  I  had  a  card 
ftoiD  Sit  Herbert  Taylor,  statii>g  that  his  Majesty  would  see  meat  haJCpastone. 
We  drove  up  to  the  grand  enlrance  ;  afterwards,  the  chief  page  made  his 
^ipeannce,  and  conducted  me  into  a  large  and  handsome  saloon,  where 
he  told  me  to  walk  about  lor  a  few  minutes,  till  his  Majesty  was  dis- 
engaged, I  did  >o,  and,  the  page  having  soon  returned,  told  me  that  Sir 
Herbert  was  in  tbe  ante-room,  and  was  ready  lo  introduce  me  lo  hit 
majesty.  On  going  in  lo  Sir  Herbert,  (who  is  a  very  (all  and  gentlemanly- 
looking  mun,  a  general  officer,)  he  lold  me,  that  kneeling  was  dispensed 
wilh,  and  that  I  might  just  do  as  1  would  in  the  presence  of  any  nobleman 
M  geotleman  of  rank.  He  led  me  into  the  presence-chamber,  a  large  and 
deganlly  fumiihed  room,  announced  my  name,  and  llien  letired,  leaving 
~ie  diua  alone  wi(b-(he  King. 
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"  His  Majesty  was  sitting  at  a  taUe^  but  rote  and  retumed  my  ohainifug 
just  in  the  way  that  one  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  do  to  another.  I  tbea 
walked  up  to  him,  with  mv^olumea  in  my  hand,  and  addiened  him  neaily 
as  follows — *  I  have  the  hooour  of  laying  befoie  your  Majesty  a  wodE, 
whidi  was  published  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  dedicated  to  Geoq^e  L 
This  is  the  second  edition,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  notes,  and  other  addi* 
tioDs ;  and  your  Majes^  has  here  a  npedmen  of  the  prosrasa  made  ia 
typography  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  work  is  a  nalionu  ooe^  and  has 
been  highly  approved  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  othen,  aa  a  eomel 
statement  of  mcts  illustrative  of  a  fenr  important  peiiod  of  our  hialQiy.  I 
hafe  the  honour  of  requestii^  your  M^es^*s  acceptance  of  this  copy,  and 
to  return  your  Majesty  the  bat  thanks  of  me  publishers,  and  of  mj^df  as 
editor,  for  the  condescending  manner  in  whidi  your  Maiesty  hM  been 

5 leased  to  permit  the  new  edition  of  the  work  to  be  dedicated  lo  yoor 
fajesty.' 

**  By  this  time  his  Majesty  had  got  bold  of  the  volnm0^  and  waa  hatSlj 
emplc^ed  examining  the  titlft-pase,  contents,  plates,  Sec,  with  all  Which  lie 
espresaed  himself  much  pleaaed.  On  turning  up  successively  die  engnuN 
ingi  of  Sharpe,  ClaTeifaoose,  Lauderdale,  Carstairs,  lie.,  reiwlBB  wen 
made  on  eaoi,  and  the  King  seemed  to  be  veiy  wdl  infenned  in  thdr 
respective  histories.  *  The  woik,'  he  said,  'contains,  I  think,  the  hiitaiy 
of  the  persecutions  in  Scotland  in  the  days  of  ChaileB  IL'  '  Yea,  please 
your  Majesty,  it  is  the  histoiy  of  the  ev«itAil  period  from  the  RestonLtioo,tB 
1660,  till  the  Revolution  in  1688.'  '  A  very  valuable  record  it  must  be,*  he 
added. 

'*  After  speaking  a  little  more  upon  the  subject  of  the  book,  die  King 
asked,  *  Pray,  sir,  what  situation  do  you  hold  in  Scotland  V  I  told  him, 
'  Please  your  Majesty,  I  am  one  of  the  parochial  ministers  of  Paisley,  so 
well  known  for  its  manufactures,  and  where,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your 
Majesty,  tliere  is  at  present  very  great  distress  among  the  operatives,  2000 
or  3000  of  whom  are  out  of  work/  His  Majesty  asked  the  cause;  when  I 
adverted  to  several  causes,  such  as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind, 
occasioned  by  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  reform  question,  the 
prevalence  of  disease  on  the  Continent,  and  the  restraints  on  trade  by 
quarantuio,  the  trade  beins^  overdone  with  us,  and  the  periodical  results 
of  speculation,*  &c.  *  Have  you  many  Irish  in  Paisley,  and  are  they 
mostly  Roman  Catholics  V  I  told  him  we  had  a  great  many  Irish  families, 
that  the  x;reater  part  were  Catholics,  particularly  those  from  the  soutli  and 
west ;  that  it  had  a  good  many  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  from  the 
north ;  that  there  are  many  poor  amongst  them,  and  that  we  felt  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  poor  of  a  country  which  has  no  system  of  poor-laivs  for 
itself.  His  Majesty  said, 'That  is  a  great  evil,  and  something  must  be 
done  by  the  legislature ;  but  they  must  take  time  to  deliberate  on  a  matter 
of  such  importance.  The  ministry  are  determined  to  do  nothing  rashly, 
and  they  have  had  many  things  to  occupy  their  thoughts  of  late.'  1  re- 
marked, that  his  Majesty's  attention  must  have  been  for  some  time  past  very 
painfully  enijaged  with  these  mattefk ;  when  he  said,  in  reply,  that  he  per- 
sonally had  not  felt  tlie  burden  so  much;  but  tliat  those  who  were  his  advisers 
had  certainly  done  so.  I  expressed  a  hope,  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
divine  Providence,  matters  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  bearing,  and  the 
nation's  best  interests  effectually  secured ;  to  which  he  most  cordially 
assented. 
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**  There  was  also  a  good  deal  said  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  poor 
in  England,  the  objections  to  the  theory  and  management  of  the  poor  laws, 
&c. ;  and  his  Majesty  shewed  that  he  understocNd  the  subject  well,  and 
entered  fully  into  the  objections  against  the  system  of  paying  the  price  of 
labour  out  of  the  rates,  and  tlius  degrading  the  labouring  population  of 
England  into  paupers,  and  representing  those  moneys  as  given  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  which  are,  in  fact,  appropriated  to  far  different  objects. 
'  You  manage  these  things  better  in  Scotland.'  *  Please  your  Majesty,  our 
poor  do  not  expect  so  much  as  the  English  poor.  I  observed  a  case  in 
court,  the  other  day,  where  the  dispute  lay  between  5s.  a  head  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  and  2s.;  and  the  judges  decided  on  a  medium, 
9s.  6d.  In  Scotland,  in  place  of  12s.  or  15s.  for  this  family  of  poor  appli. 
cants,  the  sum  allowed  for  one  member  of  it  would  have  been  held  quite 
sufficient.' 

"  *  In  Paisley,  you  are  all,  I  presume,  of  the  church  of  Scotland  V  *  Please 
your  Majesty,  we  hare  many  Presbyterians,  dissenters  from  us ;  yet  our 
dissenters  differ  from  us  almost  wholly  on  one  point,  the  law  of  lay  patron- 
age. Our  standards  and  mode  of  worship  are  the  same.  We  have  also 
an  episcopal  chapel  in  Paisley,  to  the  building  of  which,  if  I  am  not  mis. 
taken,  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  contribute ;  and  I  have  to  inform  your 
Majesty,  that,  when  I  lerfc  Scotland,  a  few  ^weeks  ago,  the  erection  was 
in  progress,  and  it  will  be  a  very  great  ornament  to  the  town.*  *  Your 
people  in  Paisley,  I  think,  are  mostly  engaged  in  weaving  V  I  told  his 
Majesty,  that  weaving  was  our  great  staple ;  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
Paisley  began  its  career  as  a  manufacturing  town ;  tliat,  successively,  linen, 
thread,  silk,  gauze,  and  cotton,  in  all  its  forms,  had  been  prominent ;  that, 
like  Spitaltields,  we  feel  deeply  the  depression  of  trade ;  yet  that,  unlike 
Spitalfields,  we  had  not  so  near  us  the  wealth  and  the  resources  of  (he 
metropolis.  I  noticed,  however,  the  great  kindness  of  the  London  com- 
mittee in  1822  and  1826,  in  contributing  to  our  fund  to  the  extent  of 
16,000/.  or  18,000/.  The  King  spoke  of  there  being  no  predisposition  to 
riot  either  in  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen,  and  this  led  us  to  notice  the  causes 
of  excitement,  such  as  poverty,  evil  advisers,  bad  publications,  8cc.  After 
again  thanking  his  Majesty  for  the  honour  done  me,  and  expressing  my  fear 
of  having  intruded  too  long  on  his  time,  his  Majesty  replied  very  graciously, 
and  I  retired. 

*'  Sir  Herbert  was  still  in  the  ante-room,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  sight  of 
the  apartments  in  the  palace,  a  suite  "if  rooms,  said  to  be  unequalled  in 
Europe  for  splendour :  tney  exceed  all  my  ideas  of  magnificence ;  yet,  to 
attempt  a  description,  would  be  vain.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  rooms  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  King,  in  which  Wilkie  is  at  present  engaged,  a  very 
exact  likeness ;  and,  as  his  Majesty  had  been  sitting,  or  rather  standing,  for 
it  in  the  morning,  I  saw  him  not  in  the  morning  costume,  but  in  fulUdress : 
he  has  not  the  poitly  (august)  appearance  of  George  the  Fourth,  yet 
reminds  me  of  a  respectable  and  good-looking  country  gentleman.  Afier 
regaling  myself  with  these  interesting  sights,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  palace." 

The  following  anecdote,  which  ran  the  round  of  the  papers  soon  af^er  the 
accession  of  his  Majesty,  though  incorrectly  told  in  the  original  edition, 
wears  the  face  of  being  genuine  in  substance,  and  therefore  merits  a  place 
in  tliis  collection  : 

Prince  William,  while  yet  an  officer  of  inferior  rank,  in  passing  over 
London   Bridge,    one  sharp   day  in  winter,    obser\ed   a  squalid-looking 
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figure,  with  scarce  a  rag  to  cover  him  from  the  inclemeiicy  of  the  weatiier. 
On  eyeing  him  closely,  his  Royal  Highness  recogniied  in  thn  woe-begooe 
object  an  old  shipmate,  who  had  sailed  with  him  in  the  Prince  Georgidf 
and  had  been  a  sort  of  favourite.  The  103^  youth  stopped,  made  himse&f 
known  to  the  poor  fellow,  and  went  with  him  to  an  old  clothes'  shop  near 
Wellclose  Square ;  where  he  rigged  him  from  top  to  toe.  The  amoimt  of 
the  Jew*s  charge  was  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings, — ^but  here  the  Prince, 
in  his  haste  to  perform  a  good  action,  never  once  reflected  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  means.  Happening,  however,  to  have  a  valuable  gold  watch 
in  his  pocket,  he  sold  the  case  to  the  Israelite  for  five  guineas,  paid  the 
bill,  and  gave  the  balance  to  his  companion.  This  man  afterwards^  by  the 
interest  of  his  Royal  Highness,  obtained  a  quarter-master's  situatioo  00 
board  an  East  Indiaman,  in  which  service  he  realized  propeity  enough  to 
retire,  and  settle  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  parish  of  Stepney. 

The  economy  of  the  Prince  was  no  less  commendsible  than  his  liberality; 
as  an  instance  of  which,  the  following  fact  is  recorded  : 

A  service  of  plate  was  delivered  at  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  boose,  by  his 
order,  accompaoied  by  the  bill,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which 
his  Royal  Highness  deeming  exorbitant,  sent  back,  remarkmg,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  overcharge  to  be  occasioned  by  the  apprehension  that  the  trades- 
man might  be  kept  long  out  of  his  money.  He  added,  that  so  lar  from  its 
being  his  intention  to  pay  by  tedious  instalments,  or  otherwise  distrev  those 
with  whom  he  dealt,  he  had  laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  principle^  to 
discharge  every  account  the  moment  it  became  due.  TTie  account  was 
returned  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  next  morning,  with  three  handled 
pounds  taken  off,  and  it  was  instantly  paid. 

When  his  Majesty,  as  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  took  the  command  of  the 
squadron  whidi  was  appointed  to  convey  the  sovereigpns  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  to  this  country,  his  Royal  Highness  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Impregnable,  which  had  previously  been  the  flag-ship  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  William  Young.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  Admiral  to  select  his  own 
officers,  and,  of  course,  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest  as  that  here 
mentioned,  innumerable  were  the  applications  made  by  naval  officers,  to 
have  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  Royal  Duke.  His  Royal  High- 
ness, however,  with  a  generosity  which  did  honour  to  his  heart,  refused  to 
make  room  for  any  of  his  own  friends,  by  displacing  the  oflicers  left  in 
the  Impregnable  by  Admiral  Young,  saying,  that  though  he  had  been 
obliged  to  supersede  the  Admiral  himself,  none  of  his  officers  should  be 
disappointed  of  going  on  the  enviable  service  for  which  the  ship  was  des- 
tinea.  This  act  of  generosity  was  also  accompanied  by  one  of  great  justice, 
which  showed  how  well  considered  was  hb  Royal  Highnesses  kindness. 
An  Admiral  has  not  only  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  officers,  but 
also  that  of  placing  them  in  what  order  he  pleases,  without  regard  to  their 
seniority  on  the  navy  list,  making  the  junior  first,  if  he  thinks  fit.  The 
officers  of  the  Impregnable  had  accordingly  been  placed  in  the  ship  by 
Admiral  Young,  without  regard  to  the  date  of  their  commissions;  but  when 
his  Royal  Highness  so  considerately  commanded  these  officers  to  be 
retained  as  his  own,  he  very  justly,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  them  to  take 
rank  according  to  their  seniority. 

When  the  Duke  of  Clarence  became  Lord  High  Admiral,  he  chose  for 
his  private  secretary,  the  Hon.  Captain  Robert  Cavendish  Spencer,  third 
iion  of  Earl  Spencer,  who  rendered  great  assistance  to  his  royal  patron,  in 
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of  the  Nm< 


$  attributed  the  Niulical  Catechiatn,   whicli  oblained  ilie 

le  QiiesliDD9,  uid  which,  though  not  acted  upon,  was  pro- 
ductive of  «omE  iiDpOTtani  reiulla.  During  the  lUnesa  of  Sir  ^Villiain 
iloste.  Captain  Spencei  took  the  coQimand  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  Yacht, 
when  the  Lord  High  Admiral  made  his  second  visitation  to  llie  dockyards 
in  1838.  Eiemplaiy  in  all  his  conduct,  he  thought  it  right  to  rend  to  the 
(hip's  company  the  service  of  the  church;  and  his  ttoyal  Highness  obsened, 
'*«  he  haa  nevt 


alhato- 


d  never  heard  it  performed  with  more  impressive  eloquence;  than 


Tliis  gallant  officer  was  cut  off  from  the  wrvice  of  his  countiy,  al  the 
Ulfi  of  lliirty-nine,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  board  the  Madagascar  frigate, 
of  which  he  was  the  CoiDmander,  November  4,  1830. 

In  the  ea;ty  part  of  the  year  1B31,  a  gentleman  left  town  for  Brighton, 
where,  passing  along  the  Sleyne,  he  met  Iha  King.     His  Majesiy,  wiih  hii 

tiaoal  fiank  urbanity,  accosted  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,     "  Ah,  L , 

how  afe  ye  r   what  brings  you  here?  how  long   do  ye   stay!"     L 

nplied,  he  came  to  see  a  sick  relation,  and  wai  obliged  to  return  tlie 
— jing  day.     "Pooh,  pooh,  pooh,"  taid  his  Majesty,  "you  must  dine 

li  me  fiisl."  ■'  Please  your  Majesty,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
reluming  immediately."     "  Nonsense  ;  come  to-moaow.     Sir  Herbert,  do 

you  mind,  L does  not  go  away  without  dining  with  me."     L- 

whispered  to  Sit  Herbert,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  avail 
himielf  of  the  honour,  for  he  was  deticient  in  a  certain  article  of  dress. 

ir  Herbert  overwhelmed  poor  L ,  by  at  once  informing  his  MajesQ' 

of  his  reason  for  declining  tne  honour,— namely,  that  he  had  no  breeches, 
■'Nonsense,— ceremony— stuff,— let  him  come  without,  let  him  come  wilh- 
Mil,"  said  thg  King. 

It  has  already  been  slated,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  early  and 
libeial  patron  of  the  theatrical  prodigy  commonly  called  the  "  Young 
RoKius,"  whose  porliail,  engraved  from  the  picture  painted  by  the  late  Mf. 
Northcote,  was  in  consequence  inscribed  to  his  Royal  Highness.  Since  the 
death  of  the  artist,  the  following  anecdote  has  appeared. 

One  day,  the  Royal  Duke,  being  left  only  with  Lady ,  the  Vcung 

Roacius,  and  the  painter,  and  perhaps  worn  a  little  out  of  patience  wiih  the 
tedium  of  an  unusually  long  silling,  thought  to  beguile  an  idle  minute  by 
quizzing  the  penonal  appearance  of  the  Koyal  Academician.  Il  is  welt 
known,  (hat  Korlhcote,  at  no  period  of  life,  was  either  n  buck,  a  blood,  a 
fbp,  or  maccaroni ;  he  soon  despatched  the  business  of  the  toilette,  when  a 
young  man ;  and,  as  he  advanced  to  a  later  period,  he  certainly  could  not 
be  dubbed  a  dandy.  The  loose  gown,  in  which  be  painted,  was  principally 
composeil  of  shr^s  and  patches,  aiid  might  perdiance  be  half  a  cenluiy 
old  1  hia  white  hair  was  sparingly  bestowed  on  each  side,  and  his  cmnium 
was  entirely  bald.  Thus  loosely  attired,  the  Royal  Visitor,  standing  behind 
whilst  be  painted,  gently  lilted,  or  lather  twitched,  the  collar  of  the  gown ; 
which  Mr.  Northcote  resented,  by  suddenly  turning,  and  expressing  his  du- 

Cteawre  by  a  frown.  Nothing  daunted,  his  Royal  Highness  presently,  with 
is  finger,  touched  the  Professor's  grey  lixiks,  observing,  "  You  do  nol 
devote  much  lime  lo  the  toilette,  I  perceive— pray— how  long  do  you  ?" — 
Nonheotc  instantly  replied,  "Sir,  I  never  allow  any  one  to  take  penonal 
libcrlies  with  rne;  you  are  llie  linsi  that  ever  presumM  lodo  so,  and  [  beg 
vuur  Koynl  Iliglineis  lo  recollect  that  I  am  in  my  own  houH?."      He  then 


I 
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resumed  his  painting.  The  Prince,  whatever  he  thought  or^felt,  kept  k  tc 
himself ;  ana,  remaining  silent  for  some  minutes,  Mr.  Noidicote  aodiesKsd 
his  conversation  to  the  lady,  when  the  Royal  Duke,  gently  opening  the  dooc 
of  the  studio,  shut  it  after  him,  and  walked  away.  Northcote  did  not  quit 
his  post,  but  proceeded  with  hb  painting.  It  happened  that  the  royal  car- 
riage was  not  ordered  until  five  o  clock ;  it  was  now  not  four.  Preseotlj  the 
Royal  Duke  returned,  re-opened  the  door,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Noithcotey  it 
rains ;  pray,  lend  me  an  umbrella."  Northcote,  without  emotions,  rang  the 
bell ;  tlie  servant  attended,  and  he  desired  lier^to  bring  her  mistress^  ambrdk, 
that  being  the  best  in  the  house,  and  sufficiently  handsome.  Tht  Royal 
Duke  patiently  waited  for  it  in  the  back  drawing-room,  the  studio  door  still 
open ;  when  having  received  it,  he  again  walked  down  stairs,  attended  by 
the  female  servant,  who,  on  opening  the  street  door,  his  Royal  Highness 
thanked  her,  and,  spreading  the  umbrella,  departed.     ^  Surely^  his  Royal 

Highness  is  not  gone ;  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  ask,''  said  Lady . 

"  Certainly,  his  Royal  Hignness  is  gone,"  replied  Northcote,  **  but  I  will 
inquire  at  your  instance."  The  bell  was  rung  again,  and  the  servant  con- 
firmed the  assertion.    "  Dear  Mr.  Northcote,"  said  Lady ,  **  I  fear 

you  have  highly  offended  his  Royal  Highness."    **  Madam,"  replied  the 

painter,   **  I  am  tlie  offended  party."      *'  Lady made  no  other 

remark,  than  wishing  her  carriage  had  arrived ;  which  soon  happening,  Mr. 
Nortlicote  courteously  attended  her  down  to  the  hall;  he  bowed,  she 
curtsied,  and,  stepping  into  her  carriage,  set  off  with  the  Infant  Roscios. 
The  next  day  about,  noon,  Mr.  Northcote  happening  to  be  alone ;  a  gentle 
tap  was  heard,  and  the  studio  door  opened,  when,  who  should  walk  in  but 
his  Royal  Highness.  "  Mr.  Northcote,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  return 
your  sister's  umbrella,  which  she  was  so  good  as  to  lend  me  yesterday." 
The  painter  bowed,  received  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  comer.  '^  I  brought  it 
myself,  Mr.  Northcote,  that  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I 
yesterday  took  a  very  unbecoming  liberty  with  you,  and  you  properly 
resented  it ;  I  really  am  angry  with  myself,  and  hope  you  will  forgive  me, 
and  think  no  more  of  it."  "  And  what  did  you  say  V*  inquired  the  first 
friend  to  whom  he  related  the  circumstance.  "  Say !  why,  nothing ;  I  only 
bowed,  and  he  might  see  what  I  felt.  I  could  at  the  instant  have  sacrificed 
my  life  for  him  :  such  a  Prince  is  worthy  to  be  a  King  1"  The  venerable 
painter  had  the  gratification  to  live  to  see  him  a  King. 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  the 
Royal  Personage  could  correct  any  trifling  indecorum  hito  which,  from  his 
frankness,  he  might  chance  to  fall.  Being  once  in  a  fashionable  shop  at 
Briu^htoii,  the  Duke  was  struck  with  the  entrance  of  three  ladies  in  the  dress 
of  Quakers.  While  the  two  eldest  were  looking  over  some  of  the  articles, 
the  Duke  addressed  himself  to  the  youngest,  who  was  about  fourteen,  and 
said,  **  So,  I  see  that  thou  art  not  above  the  vanities  of  tliis  gay  world." 
Tlie  fair  young  Friend  said  nothing,  but  the  matron,  under  whose  care  she 
was,  gave  a  look  more  expressive  than  words.  The  Prince  felt  it ;  and, 
immediately  purchasing  a  nandsome  work-basket,  respectfully  asked  the 
eldest  lady  for  permission  to  present  it  to  her  daughter.  Tlie  answer  was 
mild,  but  laconic,  **  She  will  receive  it,  and  thank  thee,  friend."  Tlie  basket 
was  accordingly  taken,  with  the  same  courtesy  as  given ;  and  thus  the  matter 
ended. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  keeper  of  Bushy.park,  the  King,  then  Duke  of 
Clarence,  appointed  his  son,  a  young  man,  to  succeed  him,  the  oflice  having 
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ny  yean).      This  youni;  mnn  had  the  misrortnne  In 
bnak  I,  jievolent  Duke  visiled   him  wiili  coiuiolaiions,  and 

found  him  sir«.<>->4-uixi(ius  about  the  care  of  the  deer.  "  Well,  John," 
said  his  Royal  Highness,  "  don't  fret  about  the  deer ;  keep  your  mind  ea-^y, 
and  1  will  pay  daily  attention  [o  ihem  ;  I  nrjll  altend  to  your  duly  white  you 
are  confined  ;  and  mind  you,  do  not  get  out  too  soon."'  Shortly  after  his 
recorm,  the  young  man  took  to  drioking;  aiul  the  Duke,  in  order  to  ci^ 
him  of  Ihe  evil  propensity,  required  his  attendance  erery  night  at  ei^^t 
o'dock,  and,  if  he  appeared  in  liquor,  reprimanded  him  on  the  Following 
morning.  The  Royal  kindness  was,  howeier,  thrown  away  upon  u  wortli- 
len  subject  i  since  nis  Majesty's  accession,  the  infatuated  keeper  has  died 
(roro  Ibe  effects  of  iatemperance. 
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